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BULLETIN 

With  unusual  satisfaction  we  announce  the  decision 
of  Mr.  Luther  W.  Turner  of  The  Hill  School,  Pottstown, 
Pa.,  to  give  to  The  School  Arts  Book  the  results  of  his 
experiences  with  Dr.  Grenfel  this  summer  in  formulating 
a  plan  for  manual  arts  instruction  for  the  people  of 
Labrador. 

We  are  happy  to  be  able  to  announce  also  a  series  of 
articles  on  Pottery  Processes  by  Mr.  Cheshire  L.  Boone, 
of  Montclair,  N.  J.,  our  foremost  advocate  of  clay  as  an 
art  educational  medium,  and  one  who  has  proved  that' 
he  can  "deliver  the  goods." 

The  October  number  will  contain,  among  other  good 
things,  an  illustrated  account  of  a  novel  and  most  suc- 
cessful Experiment  in  Picture  Study,  by  Prof.  Walter 
Sargent  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  with  plates  loaned 
by  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts ;  an  original  method 
of  studying  The  Home  Beautiful,  by  Miss  Louise  K. 
Morss,  of  the  Normal  Model  School,  Hyannis,  Mass.; 
and  a  series  of  rare  White  Silhouettes  from  Chiseled 
Stone,  with  an  explanatory  note  by  Mr.  Bunkio  Matsuki 
of  Boston. 
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FORWARD 

Endeavor  with  each  fresh  becinning 

To  know  the  truth.     "Til  truly  worth  the  winning. 

Enrich  the  soul  with  every  passing  hour; 

And  when  warm  roses  bloom  in  Evening's  bower, 

And  once  again  a  full  day  sinks  to  rest, 

A  star  of  hope  shall  glitter  in  the  west. 

Minnie  E,  Hays 
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ELIOT  PUBLIC  ART  EDUCATION 

from  beginning  to  end,  from  the  kindergarten  through  the  uni- 
versity, more  attention  is  being  given  than  formerly  to  the 
training  of  the  senses.  The  medical  education  of  to-day  is 
widely  different  from  that  of  forty  years  ago  in  this  respect;  and 
in  the  industrial  education,  which  we  are  beginning  to  develop, 
much  higher  regard  is  being  paid  to  the  training  of  the  senses 
than  used  to  be  the  case. 

Now,  if  art  education  were  sufficiently  attended  to  through 
all  our  schools  and  in  all  our  colleges,  there  would  gradually 
grow  up  in  American  society  considerable  numbers  of  persons 
whose  artistic  sense  had  been  somewhat  trained.  What  would 
be  the  consequence  of  that  improvement?  The  consequence 
would  be  that  there  would  go  down  through  the  subsequent 
generations  an  inherited  faculty  in  art,  an  inherited  sensibility 
to  artistic  impressions,  and  a  new  capacity  for  enjoyment.  I 
have  personally  known  a  mature  woman  who  had  the  faculty 
of  sketching  with  pencil  and  brush,  and  who  took  the  trouble 
to  interest  her  children  in  sketching;  and  now  I  have  seen  the 
children  of  these  children  develop  the  same  faculty.  This  artistic 
sense  and  this  capacity  for  enjoyment  have  been  possessed 
already  by  three  generations,  and  their  lives  have  been  greatly 
enriched  by  the  possession.  From  that  one  woman  started 
this  potent  stream,  potent  in  cultivating  the  accurate  use  of  the 
senses,  potent,  also,  in  supplying  great  elements  of  enjoyment 
all  through  life.  This  is  the  first,  and  perhaps  the  most  pre- 
cious result  that  ought  to  flow  from  the  adequate  development 
of  art  instruction  in  American  schools  and  colleges. 

The  artistic  faculties  of  human  nature  were  neglected  by 
our  Puritan  ancestors.  When  I  was  a  boy  and  young  man, 
skill  in  drawing  and  painting,  or  in  music,  was  always  referred 
to  as  an  accomplishment.  It  was  not  a  necessary  part  of  educa- 
tion.   It  was  a  frill  or  non-essential  addition  to  education;  and, 
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ly  for  a  young  man  to  be  musical  was  to  encourage  the 
supposition  that  he  was  not  going  to  be  a  sensible  and  profitable 
member  of  society.  I  recall,  as  characteristic  of  Boston  public 
opinion  only  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago,  a  case  that  came  under 
my  own  observation,  where  the  parents  of  an  excellent  young 
lady,  herself  having. an  artistic  faculty,  positively  refused  their 
consent  to  her  marriage  with  a  promising  young  man,  on  the 
ground  that  he  loved  music  and  sang  tenor.  It  was  very  much 
so  about  drawing  and  painting.  For  the  descendants  of  the 
Puritans  they  were  not  creditable  tastes.  They  were  not  serious 
working  faculties. 

In  striving  to  extend  and  improve  art  instruction  in  Massa- 
chusetts schools  we  thus  encounter  an  adverse  tradition  and  an 
uninformed  condition  of  public  opinion,  even  among  educated 
people.  We  are  making  some  progress,  but  we  are  not  accom- 
plishing enough  in  either  schools  or  colleges.  The  adequate 
development  of  art  education  must  await  the  coming  of  individual 
teaching  into  the  public  schools.  A  fundi^nental  reform  needed 
in  our  schools  is,  of  course,  fewer  pupils  before  each  teacher. 
How  hopeless  the  conditions  were  in  Boston  a  few  years  ago, 
when  the  regulations  put  fifty-six  pupils  before  one  teacher! 
The  new  School  Committee  has  bettered  these  conditions  a  little; 
but  much,  very  much,  remains  to  be  done  before  the  opportu- 
nities for  individual  instruction  in  otu:  schools  in  any  subject 
can  be  considered  satisfactory.  In  schools  to  which  drawing 
has  been  admitted  the  time  allotted  to  the  subject  is  often  utterly 
inadequate.  An  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half  a  week  is  considered 
by  programme  makers  very  liberal ;  but  how  inadequate  is  that 
time  I  Drawing,  I  had  almost  said,  is  as  valuable  and  important 
A  mode  of  expressing  thoughts  and  making  exact  records  as 
language  itself.  An  explorer  has  just  been  telling  me  of  his 
experiences  when  he  got  among  savages  whose  language  he 
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from  beginning  to  end,  from  the  kindergarten  through  the  uni- 
versity, more  attention  is  being  given  than  formerly  to  the 
training  of  the  senses.  The  medical  education  of  to-day  is 
widely  different  from  that  of  forty  years  ago  in  this  respect ;  and 
in  the  industrial  education,  which  we  are  beginning  to  develop, 
much  higher  regard  is  being  paid  to  the  training  of  the  senses 
than  used  to  be  the  case. 

Now,  if  art  education  were  sufficiently  attended  to  through 
all  our  schools  and  in  all  our  colleges,  there  would  gradually 
grow  up  in  American  society  considerable  numbers  of  persons 
whose  artistic  sense  had  been  somewhat  trained.  What  would 
be  the  consequence  of  that  improvement?  The  consequence 
would  be  that  there  would  go  down  through  the  subsequent 
generations  an  inherited  faculty  in  art,  an  inherited  sensibility 
to  artistic  impressions,  and  a  new  capacity  for  enjoyment.  I 
have  personally  known  a  mature  woman  who  had  the  faculty 
of  sketching  with  pencil  and  brush,  and  who  took  the  trouble 
to  interest  her  children  in  sketching;  and  now  I  have  seen  the 
children  of  these  children  develop  the  same  faculty.  This  artistic 
sense  and  this  capacity  for  enjoyment  have  been  possessed 
already  by  three  generations,  and  their  lives  have  been  greatly 
enriched  by  the  possession.  From  that  one  woman  started 
this  potent  stream,  potent  in  cultivating  the  accurate  use  of  the 
senses,  potent,  also,  in  supplying  great  elements  of  enjoyment 
all  through  life.  This  is  the  first,  and  perhaps  the  most  pre- 
cious result  that  ought  to  flow  from  the  adequate  development 
of  art  instruction  in  American  schools  and  colleges. 

The  artistic  faculties  of  human  nature  were  neglected  by 
our  Puritan  ancestors.  When  I  was  a  boy  and  young  man, 
skill  in  drawing  and  painting,  or  in  music,  was  always  referred 
to  as  an  accomplishment.  It  was  not  a  necessary  part  of  educa- 
tion.   It  was  a  frill  or  non-essential  addition  to  education;  and. 
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indeed,  for  a  young  man  to  be  musical  was  to  encourage  the 
supposition  that  he  was  not  going  to  be  a  sensible  and  profitable 
member  of  society.  I  recall,  as  characteristic  of  Boston  public 
opinion  only  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago,  a  case  that  came  under 
my  own  observation,  where  the  parents  of  an  excellent  young 
lady,  herself  having. an  artistic  faculty,  positively  refused  their 
consent  to  her  marriage  with  a  promising  young  man,  on  the 
ground  that  he  loved  music  and  sang  tenor.  It  was  very  much 
so  about  drawing  and  painting.  For  the  descendants  of  the 
Puritans  they  were  not  creditable  tastes.  They  were  not  serious 
working  faculties. 

In  striving  to  extend  and  improve  art  instruction  in  Massa- 
chusetts schools  we  thus  encoimter  an  adverse  tradition  and  an 
uninformed  condition  of  public  opinion,  even  among  educated 
people.  We  are  making  some  progress,  but  we  are  not  accom- 
plishing enough  in  either  schools  or  colleges.  The  adequate 
development  of  art  education  must  await  the  coming  of  individual 
teaching  into  the  public  schools.  A  fundi^ental  reform  needed 
in  our  schools  is,  of  course,  fewer  pupils  before  each  teacher. 
How  hopeless  the  conditions  were  in  Boston  a  few  years  ago, 
when  the  regulations  put  fifty-six  pupils  before  one  teacher  1 
The  new  School  Committee  has  bettered  these  conditions  a  little ; 
but  much,  very  much,  remains  to  be  done  before  the  opportu- 
nities for  individual  instruction  in  our  schools  in  any  subject 
can  be  considered  satisfactory.  In  schools  to  which  drawing 
has  been  admitted  the  time  allotted  to  the  subject  is  often  utterly 
inadequate.  An  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half  a  week  is  considered 
by  programme  makers  very  liberal;  but  how  inadequate  is  that 
time !  Drawing,  I  had  almost  said,  is  as  valuable  and  important 
a  mode  of  expressing  thoughts  and  making  exact  records  as 
language  itself.  An  explorer  has  just  been  telling  me  of  his 
experiences  when  he  got  among  savages  whose  language  he 
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THE  MOTHER 

By  JAMES  MscNEIL  WHISTLER 

rT  the  midst  of  the  rival  beauties  of  the  Luxembourg,  gaily 
over-dressed  in  splendid  paint,  or  boldly  nude  in  gleaming 
marble,  I  suddenly  discovered  this  quiet  woman,  modestly  clothed 
and  in  her  right  mind.  She  had  evidently  set  her  face  as  a  flint. 
Her  eyes  looked  straight  forward;  they  would  not  behold  a  wicked 
person.  She  arrested  my  steps.  In  life,  "the  charm  of  her 
presence  was  felt  by  everyone  who  came  near  her."  That  charm 
has  been  immortalized  in  this  picture  by  her  immortal  son. 
I  lost  desire  for  the  company  of  others,  that  morning,  and  stood 
before  the  canvas  long  and  long,  until  now  whenever  I  shut  my 
eyes,  I  can  see  its  subdued  grajrs,  its  lustrous  black,  its  pale  cream 
and  rose,  and  feel  the  soothing  harmony  of  its  composition,  like 
a  full/deep,  soft  chord  of  organ  music  flooding  all  the  place  with 
peace. 

This  is  the  "arrangement  in  gray  and  black,"  that  the 
hanging  committee  of  the  Royal  Academy  rejected  in  1872 
until  Sir  WiUiam  Boxhall  forced  its  acceptance  on  threat  of 
resignation.  This  is  Mr.  Whistler's  "beautiful  pattern  of  color 
and  of  line,"  of  which  he  wrote  to  Fantin,  "To  me  it  is  interesting 
as  a  picture  of  my  mother,  but  what  can  or  ought  the  public  to 
care  about  the  identity  of  the  subject?" 

The  public  never  has  been  greatiy  interested  in  mere  arrange- 
ments of  color  and  of  line,  and  perhaps  never  will  be.  The 
men  and  women  who  are  sensitive  to  rhythmic  measures  will 
always  rejoice  in  the  harmonic  relations  within  this  frame,  in 
the  rhyming  verticals  and  horizontals,  in  the  orderly  scale  of 
five  low  values,  in  the  subtie  harmony  of  analogous  tones,  in 
the  perfect  balance  of  diverse  attractions,  in  the  unassuming 
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but  absolute  supremacy  of  the  face  over  everything  else;  but 
the  mass  of  men  and  women  who  constitute  the  public,  will 
always  be  interested  in  this  picture  primarily  because  of  the 
subject  itself,  never  suspecting  that  in  these  very  harmonic 
relations,  to  which  the  artist  gave  lifelong  study,  lies  the  supreme 
charm  of  the  picture.  They  are  as  potent  as  the  drawing  and 
modeling  of  the  face  itself  in  producing  the  impression  which 
this  masterpiece  gives,  of  refinement,  dignity,  and  repose,  of 
perfectly  embodied  righteous  Motherhood. 

This  is  a  picture  of  Whistler's  mother,  of  the  woman  who 
bore  him  in  pain,  who  nursed  him  in  sickness,  who  prized  his 
first  crude  drawings,  who  taught  him  his  Bible,  and  brought 
him  up  to  hate  insincerity  and  sham.  She  often  feared  her  boy  was 
''not  keeping  to  the  straight  and  narrow  way,"  she  never  approved 
of  his  painting  on  Sunday,  but  nevertheless  she  stood  by  "  Jemmie" 
through  evil  report  and  good  report,  and  won  from  him  the 
admiration  of  his  passionate  but  locked-up  heart.  The  haughty, 
insolent,  sharp-tongued  author  of  The  Gentle  Art  of  Making 
Enemies  was  always  ''considerate  and  kind  above  all  to  his 
mother."  He  escorted  her  to  church  on  Sunday,  called  her 
"Mummy"  (his  baby  name  for  her)  to  the  end  of  his  days,  and 
hung  her  picture  in  his  bedroom,  where  he  could  see  it  last  at 
night  and  first  in  the  morning.  When  the  dealer,  Mrs.  Noseda, 
with  whom  he  was  forced  to  place  it  to  raise  money  during  his 
"hard  times,"  offered  it  for  sale  for  a  hundred  pounds.  Whistler 
gave  her  such  an  abusive  scolding  that  she  became  ill!  When 
at  last  the  picture  was  purchased  by  the  French  Government 
for  the  Luxembourg,  he  said,  "Of  all  my  pictures  I  would  prefer 
for  The  Mother  so  solemn  a  consecration." 

What  a  life  this  Mother  had  hadl  When  in  1842  her  hus- 
band was  called  to  Russia  to  build  that  famous  railroad,  drawn 
by  the^Emperor  as  everybody  knows,  straight  on  the  map  from 
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city  to  city,  she  stayed  behind  until  the  children  should  be  a 
little  older.  A  year  later  with  her  four  children  she  made  the 
long  journey  to  join  her  husband  in  Europe.  One  of  the  precious 
boys  sickened  and  died  on  the  way  and  the  little  body  was  1^ 
at  Cronstadt.  With  what  tears  and  smiles  man  and  wife  must 
have  metl  For  her  husband  she  made  that  ^'Little  American 
Home"  at  Galemaya.  In  1848  she  was  in  England  with  her 
children.  In  1849  she  was  in  Russia  again,  but  without  the 
children.  Then  her  husband  died.  The  Emperor  started  her 
on  the  lonely  journey  to  England,  in  his  own  royal  barge  I  But 
what  cared  she  for  the  honor  with  her  good  man  dead  in  his 
service?  With  an  income  reduced  from  $12,000  a  year  to  $1,500, 
she  returned  to  the  United  States  to  educate  the  boys,  and  make 
a  home  for  them  at  Pomfret,  Connecticut.  Then  ^^Jemmie" 
went  to  West  Point,  to  Paris,  to  England;  and  to  England  she 
went  again,  there  to  share  his  long  struggle  for  recognition  and 
success. 

When  her  son  asked  her  to  sit  for  this  portrait,  how  surprised 
she  was  I  How  she  blushed  and  refused  I  How  happy  she  was 
within,  and  how  hesitant  without  1  How  embarrassed  when  at 
last  she  consented,  just  to  please  her  boy  I  Can  you  not  see  the 
little  drama  enacting  again?  Only  her  best  black  dress  would 
be  equal  to  such  an  occasion;  only  her  best  lace  cap,  only  her 
best  lace  handkerchief.  Then  she  let  her  foolish  boy  place  the 
chair  where  he  pleased,  and  she  took  her  seat  before  him.  The 
tired  feet,  that  had  traveled  over  half  the  world  with  him,  were 
placed  decently  together  on  the  low  footstool;  the  old  hands, 
worn  with  a  life  of  hard  work,  were  folded  in  the  lap,  half  hidden 
in  the  handkerchief.  She  thought  they  were  not  beautiful  any 
more,  like  the  hands  of  the  fine  ladies  whom  he  had  been  painting 
of  late.  The  shoulders,  bent  with  the  burden  of  life,  were 
rested  against  the  back  of  the  stiff  chair.    What  use  had  she, 
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Scotch  by  birth  and  Puritan  by  training,  for  the  luxurious  ease 
of  a  modem  rocker! 

There  she  sits,  alone  in  her  clean,  orderly  room.  There 
is  no  husband  now  for  whose  return  to  prepare;  there  are  no 
children  now  whose  tojrs  must  be  picked  up,  whose  twisted 
clothing  must  be  straightened  out  before  the  morrow.  The 
house  is  still.  On  the  wall  are  only  pictures,  symbols  of  her 
memories;  behind  her  pictures  known  only  to  herself, — ^we 
judge  of  their  presence  by  the  comer  of  a  frame;  by  her  side 
the  picture  of  the  present  Chelsea,  her  English  home,  which  we 
can  make  out  but  dimly;  before  her  the  dark  curtain,  which 
hides  the  future  from  her  eyes  as  well  as  ours. 

But  what  a  dear  old  face !  Refined,  strong,  sensitive,  "with 
an  intense  pathos  of  significance,  and  tender  depth  of  expression," 
as  Swinburne  said,  the  record  of  a  long,  brave  life  of  loyal  devotion 
to  duty,  of  self-forgetful  service  of  God  and  man. 

There  she  sits,  all  alone,  waiting;  her  eyes  beholding  the 
land  that  is  afar  off.  Of  the  old  school  in  manner,  a  little  old- 
fashioned  in  dress,  a  little  troubled  by  the  laxity  of  her  son's 
ways,  a  little  embarrassed  by  the  prominence  into  which  he 
has  forced  her,  but  with  the  eye  of  faith  undimmed,  and  the 
native  force  of  her  will  unabated,  that  is  Whistler's  Mother. 
I  gaze  at  her  face  until  I  know  what  was  in  Walt  Whitman's 
heart  when  he  wrote, 

'^Toung  women  aie  beautiful, 

But  old  women  are  more  beautiful. " 

I  look  at  her  until  my  heart  warms.  Old  memories  come  creeping  back 
to  me.  I  must  have  seen  that  face  somewhere ;  I  must  have  known 
that  woman.  Suddenly  my  throat  tightens,  my  eyes  swim  with 
tears.    Ah  1  that  is  the  portrait  of  my  Mother,  too ;  God  bless  her. 

HEITRT  TURHER  BAILET 
Kortb  Sdtuate,  ManaclniMtta 
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T  X  7E  commenced  housekeeping  for  fish  in  a  small  cylin- 
V  V  drical  glass  jar  which  held  about  two  gallons  of  water. 
It  was  furnished  with  a  white  sand  carpet  about  two  inches 
thick  and  also  two  thrifty  plants  of  Cabomba,  the  stems  of  which 
were  stuck  into  the  sand. 

After  furnishing  the  house,  we  introduced  the  occupants, — 
four  small  goldfish  and  some  Japanese  snails.  The  snails  were 
expected  to  make  themselves  useful  by  keeping  the  glass  clean 
and  the  floor  clear  of  debris.  The  establishment  was  placed 
on  the  center  of  the  dining  room  table  where  the  fish  flashing 
in  and  out  among  the  green  plants  gave  a  fine  decorative  effect. 
They  were  fed  with  fine  scrapings  of  raw  beef  which  they  devoured 
eagerly.  They  would  have  liked  the  yolk  of  a  hard-boiled  egg 
crumbled  fine  just  as  well  if  they  had  been  accustomed  to  it, 
and  they  would  have  thriven  on  boiled  rice  even,  though  they 
seemed  to  enjoy  it  less.  One  article  of  diet  every  day  in  the  year 
with  what  they  get  from  the  plants  seems  to  satisfy  all  their 
cravings — and  even  that  should  be  given  sparingly. 

We  soon  discovered  that  the  snails  were  not  as  good  house- 
keepers as  one  could  wish  and  we  decided  that  it  was  necessary 
to  aid  them  in  keeping  the  fioor  clean  by  siphoning  off  the  water 
just  over  the  sand,  removing  at  the  same  time  any  offensive 
particles  which  had  collected  there.  The  jar  was  then  refilled 
with  water  of  the  same  temperature. 

One  morning  we  found,  to  our  surprise,  that  the  plants  were 
all  fioating  on  the  top  of  the  water.  We  stuck  them  in  the  sand 
only  to  find  them  fioating  again  the  next  morning.  This  hap- 
pened repeatedly  until  the  plants  became  water-soaked,  a  light 
sickly  green,  and  spindling.  Then  the  water^took  on  a  slimy 
appearance  and  gave  out  a  disagreeable  odor,  the  decorative 
effect  was  spoiled,  but  notwithstanding  all  this,  the  fish  swam 
serenely  through  the  dark  water  and  the  snails  crawled  slowly 
up  and  down  the  glass  as  before. 
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About  this  time,  concluding  tliat  we  knew  very  little  about 
aquariums  and  water  plants,  we  decided  to  make  a  study  of  them, 
and  consulted  authorities  and  books  as  to  the  proper  manner 
of  caring  for  a  balanced  aquariiun. 

As  a  result  a  new  start  was  made.  We  chose  fresh  cuttings 
of  the  water  plants  and  grouped  them  in  bunches  of  threes  or 
fours,  wrapping  their  stems  in  lead-foil  in  such  a  manner  that 
it  made  a  tiny  receptacle  for  the  roots,  and  also  acted  as  a  weight 
to  hold  the  plants  in  the  sand.  The  improvised  pots  were  planted 
in  the  sand  and  the  renovated  establishment  was  moved  near  a 
west  window  which  happened  to  be  on  the  alley  and  partially 
shaded,  so  that  it  had  from  one-half  to  one  hour's  direct  stmshine, 
according  to  the  season. 

Now  we  found  we  had  a  balance,  that  is,  we  had  found  a 
location  which  gave  just  the  right  amount  of  stmshine,  for  the 
plants  grew  all  winter,  throwing  off  oxygen  and  keeping  the 
water  sweet  and  clear  for  the  fishes  to  breathe.  We  occasionally 
found  a  branch  floating  on  the  top  of  the  water  but  this  occurred 
when  the  fish  had  been  allowed  to  become  hungry.  We  wondered 
whether  the  fish  pulled  them  out  of  the  pots  by  incessant  nibblings 
or  whether  the  snails  cut  their  stems  in  their  efforts  to  make  a 
square  meal,  and  finally  decided  that  both  were  guilty. 

One  day  we  found  something  had  been  going  on  inside 
our  establishment  which  we  had  not  suspected.  We  counted 
sixteen  tiny  snails  on  the  sides  of  the  glass.  They  were  the 
exact  image  of  the  mother,  about  the  size  of  a  small  French  pea. 
The  shells  showed  a  beautiful  minute  spiral  and  were  very  trans- 
parent and  delicate.  The  tiny  things  crawled  up  and  down  the 
glass  for  a  few  days  and  then  gradually  disappeared.  We  con- 
cluded that  one  reason  why  snails  are  such  desirable  occupants 
of  an  aquaritmi  is  that  they  are  very  prolific  and  furnish  live 
food  for  the  fish. 
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I  have  recently  heard  of  a  small  aquarium  in  which  the 
snails  flourished  and  sixty  grew  in  a  month  to  be  half  as  large 
as  their  parents.  In  this  case  the  tables  were  turned  with  a 
vengeance,  for  all  but  one  of  the  fish  died. 

The  next  fall  we  furnished  the  same  little  aquaritun  with 
plants,  their  roots  safely  wrapped  in  lead-foil,  and  placed  it  again 
near  the  west  window.  This  time  we  had  for  occupants  a  pair 
of  paradise  fish.  In  an  ordinary  light  they  were  just  little  brown 
fish  with  elongated  fins  and  tails,  but  in  a  ray  of  sunshine,  espe- 
cially during  the  spawning  season,  they  showed  a  most  beautiful 
color  combination  of  blue,  green,  and  orange.  Their  sides  were 
dark  orange  barred  with  blue-green,  edged  with  violet.  The 
male  was  more  gayly  dressed  than  his  mate  and  wore  on  the 
edge  of  his  gill-rakers  what  looked  like  a  band  of  topaz  below 
a  rosette  of  blue  velvet. 

They  were  friendly  little  creatures,  always  ready  to  rise  to  my 
finger  when  I  held  it  over  the  water,  but  very  alert,  and  so  fierce 
that  nothing  but  the  slow,  peaceful  snail  could  live  with  them. 

Although  we  kept  the  pair  of  these  fish  three  seasons  and 
they  entertained  us  in  various  ways,  they  refused  each  season 
to  produce  a  family  for  our  benefit.  One  of  the  most  thrilling 
incidents  in  their  career  occurred  about  a  year  ago  and  is  called 
by  the  chUdren  "The  Cat  Story."    Here  it  is. 

We  had  recently  added  to  our  family  an  Angora  cat  of 
mature  years.  A  small  aquarium  containing  a  paradise  fish 
about  three  inches  long  stood  on  a  sewing  table  by  the  window. 
Eatty  loved  to  be  in  the  sun,  and  often  jumped  on  the  table  to 
sleep  in  the  sunlight,  before  the  aquarium  was  placed  there. 
Of  course  but  one  result  was  expected,  that  some  day  the  fish 
would  form  a  dainty  tidbit  for  kitty  puss.  The  other  day  when 
I  came  into  the  room  I  found  kitty  with  her  head  over  the  edge 
of  the  glass  and  stopped  to  watch  proceedings.    The  cat  was 
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drinking  and  the  fish  was  gwimming  around  in  the  water  directly 
under  her  tongue  and  maldng  fierce  darts  at  it.  The  tiny  thing 
made  such  a  fierce  dart  that  the  cat  threw  up  her  head  and  the 
fish  gave  a  mighty  leap  which  brought  it,  body,  tail  and  all  above 
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■nd  pan  IhroBchmt  lh>  Khool  lau. 

the  water  into  the  cat's  face.  Kitty  was  alarmed,  and  turned 
tail  and  fled.  The  fish  had  mistaken  the  cat's  tongue,  which  is 
unusually  red,  for  its  daily  meal  of  raw  beef  which  it  bad  not 
received  that  morning. 

A  large  cylindrical  jar  holding  five  gallons  of  water  was 
a  great  addition  to  our  equipment  this  winter  for  it  enabled  us 
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to  increase  the  number  of  aquatic  plants  and  keep  on  with  the 
goldfish. 

Parrot  feather  (Myriophyllum),  water  thyme  (Anacharis), 
fanwort  (Cabomba),  and  Ludwigia,  all  native  to  our  waters, 
were  planted  in  groups,  leaving  large  open  spaces.  All  over 
the  top  the  Salvinia  natans  spread  its  carpet  of  tiny  green  leaves. 

By  some  mischance  this  aquaritmi  also  landed  on  the  family 
sewing  table,  which  stood  in  a  bay  window,  with  a  south  and  west 
exposure.  How  the  plants  rejoiced  in  the  sunshine  throughout 
the  cold  winter.  The  Salvinia  especially  spread  itself  so  rapidly 
that  it  was  a  common  thing  to  remove  half  of  it  and  wonder 
in  a  day  or  two  if  any  had  been  taken  away.  In  spite  of  the 
inconvenience  they  occasioned,  I  must  confess  that  I  enjoyed 
the  plants  and  the  fine  beautiful  goldfish  that  flashed  in  and 
out  among  them  as  I  sat  sewing.  These  fish  were  very  handsome 
specimens  from  four  to  six  inches  long.  We  allowed  one  fish 
of  this  size  to  each  gallon  which  the  aquarium  held. 

The  light  of  the  south  window  in  April  became  too  strong 
for  the  plants.  The  leaves  of  the  Salvinia  natans  grew  smaller 
and  smaller  and  turned  brown  and  the  sides  of  the  glass  were 
covered  with  tiny  green  plants  called  algae.  The  snails  live 
largely  on  this  plant,  and  they  must  have  had  a  feast.  We  never 
missed  what  they  ate.  The  water  was  all  drawn  off,  the  sides 
of  the  glass  scrubbed  free  from  algae,*  the  plants  trimmed, 
reset,  and  covered  temporarily  with  several  thicknesses  of  news- 
paper lest  they  be  disturbed  while  the  jar  was  refilled  with  water 
of  the  same  temperature  as  that  drawn  off.  In  two  weeks  the 
sides  of  the  glass  were  green  with  algae  again. 

Then  a  coil  of  copper  wire  was  suspended  in  the  water  with  no 
appreciable  effect  on  the  algae ;  incidentally,  a  hair  snake,  which  the 
children  had  captured  on  one  of  their  walks,  caught  its  head  in 

^■e  a  little  common  mU  •prinkled  on  the  cloth  with  which  the  gUas  is  cleaned. 
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it  and  died.  Copper  sulphate  in  the  proportion  used  for  clearing 
city  reservoirs  of  algae,  that  is,  one  part  copper  sulphate  to  five 
million  parts  water,  was  introduced  into  the  aquarium  to  see 
if  this  was  practicable  both  in  an  aquarium  and  on  a  large  scale 
in  ponds.  The  fish  acted  tired  and  breathless,  came  to  the  top 
repeatedly  for  air,  but  survived  the  treatment.  The  water  cleared, 
the  algae  turned  black  and  were  precipitated  to  the  bottom.  The 
water  gave  out  a  foul  odor  and  we  called  the  experiment  as  to 
aquariums  a  failure.  The  algae  commenced  to  develop  again 
in  a  few  days  and  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  change  the  light. 

You  have  doubtless  arrived  at  the  secret  of  making  a  balanced 
aquarium  balance.  It  is  entirely  a  matter  of  light.  With  too 
little  light  the  plants  refuse  to  grow  and  do  not  give  off  oxygen 
to  keep  the  water  sweet.  With  too  much  light  the  algae  grow 
so  much  faster  than  anything  else  that  the  water  is  filled  with 
them,  the  plants  are  choked  by  them,  and  while  this  is  not 
detrimental  to  the  fish,  it  ruins  the  aquaritmi  as  a  thing  of 
beauty. 

We  have  had  many  plants  besides  those  I  have  spoken  of 
since  we  began  our  experiments.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
was  the  pond  lily.  This  does  not,  like  the  Cabomba  and  Anacharis, 
draw  all  of  its  notuishment  from  the  water,  and  in  its  natural 
state  is  too  large  and  coarse  for  our  purpose.  So  a  mass  of  clay 
was  folded  around  the  roots  and  the  whole  encased  in  lead-foil. 
It  grew  all  winter,  the  pads  coming  to  the  surface  one  after 
another  with  great  rapidity,  about  one-third  the  usual  size. 
We  hoped  to  have  some  tiny  blossoms  but  were  disappointed. 

Many  other  aquatic  plants  taken  from  a  pond  and  treated 
like  the  water  lily  will  flourish  through  the  long  winter  and  add 
to  the  attractiveness  of  the  aquarium.  Numerous  kinds  of 
minnows  and  other  fishes  of  small  growth  will  live  happily  with 
the  plants,  requiring  but  little  care. 
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Fish  and  plants  are  not  the  only  interesting  forms  of  life 
to[[be  found  in  the  water.  There  is  the  water  spider,  with  his 
long,  slender  legs,  skipping  over  the  surface.  Catch  him  and  he 
will  entertain  you  by  slipping  his  long  legs  and  slender  body 
out  of  his  skin  sometime  when  you  are  not  looking,  leaving  it 
whole  on  the  surface. 

The  water  boatman  is  a  jolly  companion,  diving  into  the 
water  when  disturbed,  and  carrying,  on  each  side,  a  bubble  of  air 
which  looks  like  a  silver  ball.  One  of  these  boatmen  was  good 
enough  to  place  some  eggs  in  a  beautiful  geometrical  pattern 
on  the  sides  of  one  of  our  aquariums  last  spring. 

Both  of  these  lively  creatures  have  the  naughty  trick  of 
flying  away,  so  that  the  aquarium  has  to  be  covered  by  glass 
to  keep  them.  Other  species  of  beetles,  the  caddis  worm,  and 
the  crayfish  have  proven  themselves  interesting  companions 
at  close  quarters.  We  never  had  an3rthing  more  entertaining 
than  the  small  terrapin  that  lived  with  us  last  winter. 

Expeditions  for  specimens  are  full  of  educational  value, 
with  enough  uncertainty  to  give  plenty  of  spice.  When  one 
casts  his  net  into  the  water  of  a  brook  or  pond  he  never  knows 
what  he  may  bring  to  the  surface. 

MARTHA  ROSS  TITCOMB 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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AMONG  the  many  ways  of  teaching  children  to  observe 
what  is  going  on  around  them,  is  the  keeping  of  weather 
records.  I  have  had  successive  classes  of  boys  and  girls  whose 
average  age  is  seven  years.  They  have  each  kept  records  of 
the  weather  and  I  feel  that  the  training  in  observation,  accuracy, 
and  ability  to  write  down  their  observations  has  been  of  much 
value. 

Each  child  has  given  him  for  each  month  a  gray  cardboard 
twelve  inches  long  and  ten  inches  high  with  spaces  ruled  on 
it  for  each  day  of  the  month.  For  the  first  two  months  of  the 
school  year  the  calendars  are  ruled  for  the  children,  but  for  the 
succeeding  months,  the  children  rule  their  own  calendars,  taking 
the  measurements  from  dictation. 

In  the  spaces,  a  record  of  the  weather  is  made  each  day. 
For  the  first  three  months,  the  simplest  record  of  weather  con- 
ditions is  sufiScient — clear,  cloudy,  fair,  rain,  or  snow — ^but  later 
in  the  year — by  January — ^the  direction  of  the  wind  and  the 
reading  of  the  thermometer  each  day  is  added.  In  order  to  secure 
accurate    observations    of    our   weather    vane    on    the    house 

opposite,  each  child  is  given  a  cardboard  with  w.  b.  on  it  and 

s« 

a  movable  arrow.  Each  one  has  to  make  his  arrow  on  the 
card  point  in  the  same  direction  as  the  arrow  on  the  weather 
vane.  The  children,  in  the  morning,  come  in  to  school  and 
say  "Good  morning,"  to  me;  then  they  go  to  the  box  where 
their  calendars  are  kept  and  fill  out  their  records  for  the 
day,  each  one  independently.  They  show  their  records  to  me 
for  approval  before  returning  their  calendars  to  the  box. 
The  children  are  in  their  seats  again  before  it  is  time  for  the 
opening  exercises  to  begin.  Thus  no  school  time  is  taken  for 
the  daily  records. 

The  decoration  for  the  space  at  the  top  of  the  calendar  is 
made  at  the  end  of  the  month  in  one  of  the  half-hour  Manual 
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Training  periods.  This  decorative  band  they  cut  from  black 
silhouette  paper.  The  gingko,  cut-leaf  maple,  and  white  oak 
leaves  were  used  for  October  on  account  of  their  decorative 
value  and  because  we  had  been  stud]nng  these  leaves  in  our 
Science  lessoas.  For  November,  Thanksgiving  ducks  and  geese 
were  used.      December  brought  the  "Three  Wise  Men"  following 


the  star,  January,  the  children  coasting,  and  Febniary,  the 
snowdrop.  Then  came  March  with  its  windy  days,  April  with 
its  showers,  and  May  with  the  apple  trees  in  bloom  and  flocks 
of  returning  birds. 

Templets  are  given  the  children  around  which  to  trac?  the 
decorative  unit  for  all  of  the  months  except  March,  In  this 
way,  it  is  wise  and  profitable  for  the  children  to  cut  more  difficult 
patterns  than  it  woiild  be  possible  for  them  to  cut  if  they  were 
allowed  to  make  templets  for  themselves.  For  March,  they 
drew  their  own  patterns.  Quite  difficult  patterns  can  easily 
be  cut  if  the  children  are  taught  to  turn  the  paper  to  meet  the 
sdnors  while  holding  the  scissors  comparatively  still. 
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In  every  case  where  cutting  is  done,  the  children  try  to 
save  in  one  piece  the  part  of  the  paper  which  is  left,  after  the 
shape  which  they  wish  for  the  decoration  has  been  cut  out. 
The  pieces  saved  are  mounted  and  make  very  attractive  pictures 


^JTI^L^^N^*^ 


^-^i^ 


II 
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in  themselves.  There  is  much  training  also  in  spacing  the 
templet  well  on  the  paper  before  tracing  around  it.  All  of  this 
recalls  the  use  of  paper  cutting  in  the  Science  lessons. 

The  calendars  for  May  completed  the  weather  records  for 

our  school  year  and  I  feel  that  the  children  have  had  no  more 

valuable  lessons  than  these,  for  power  of  observation,  definiteness 

and  accuracy  of  seeing,  and  power  to  record  what  they  have  seen. 

FRANCES  W.  GARRET 


PEN  CRAFT  IN  SCHOOL  WORK 

ARTICLE  n 

THE  introductory  article  aimed  to  illustrate  and  explain 
the  fundamentals  of  a  good  manuscript  page.  In  the 
illustration  a  fairly  formal  script  of  a  character  not  far  removed 
from  modem  penmanship  was  used  for  the  body  of  the  writing. 
While  such  lettering  is  practical  and  desirable  in  school  work 
of  a  very  occasional  tjrpe,  the  more  ordinary,  carefully  written 
paper  may  be  treated  in  practically  the  same  way.  Such  regular 
written  work  is  the  subject  of  the  present  article,  and  the  illus- 
trations with  the  text  of  the  first  article  almost  tell  the  story. 

Plate  I  is  a  page  from  a  booklet  written  by  a  lower  grammar 
grade  pupil  in  a  city  school.  It  shows  penmanship  that  holds 
together  well  as  a  mass  and  is  interesting  and  childish.  It  shows 
that  margining  had  been  taught  by  a  teacher  who  did  not  under- 
stand it.  And  finally,  it  shows  the  common  misconception 
(derived  from  printed  books)  of  the  kind  of  initial  suited  to  a 
written  page. 

In  Plate  n  the  writing  remains  the  same,  and  the  margins 
have  been  changed  to  agree  with  the  mass  of  the  writing,  though 
of  course  the  problem  as  it  presented  itself  to  the  pupil  was 
reversed,  the  page  being  given,  the  mass  of  the  writing  to  be 
determined.  A  free  initial  of  pen  character  takes  the  place  of  the 
commercial  block  letter  and  labored  drawing  within  the  square, 
and  the  use  of  capitals  in  the  first  words  gives  dignity  to  the 
beginning  and   makes  the  isolated   title  unnecessary. 

Plate  m  is  the  first  page,  with  a  few  slight  alterations  and 
additions,  of  an  excellently  written  booklet  by  a  girl  of  the 
eighth  grade.  Here  the  margins  were  well  kept,  and  there  was 
absolutely  no  attempt  at  decoration.  The  pupil  was  too  fearful 
of  running  over  into  the  right  hand  margin,  and  so  left  more 
than  half  the  lines  incomplete.  This  always  gives  a  meagre  effect. 
It  is  far  better  occasionally  to  run  over  than  to   leave   much 

a? 
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empty  space.  The  initial  was  added  to  give  sparkle  and  character 
to  the  page.  Ornamental  line  finishings  were  sparingly  introduced 
to  help  strengthen  the  mass,  which  was  still  further  steadied  by  going 
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Plate  n.      The  Mune  page  modified  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  good  pen  craft 

over  the  pencil  margin  lines  with  ink.    The  initial,  ornamental  line 
finishings,  and  margin  lines  would  be  better  in  red  than  in  black 
In  the  use  of  line  finishings,  the  danger  is  of  introducing 
too  many  and  thus  spoiling  the  simplicity  of  the  page.    It  will 
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PUte  m.    A  page  from  a  well  written  booklet  by  an  eighth  grade  pupil  with  a  few  slight 

alterations  and  additions. 
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Plulf  Yr      A  few  of  the  limiile  types  of  decoration  that  can  be  apptied  to 
|Qiti(|l9  9n4  •  few  traditional  line  flniiihingK. 
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LON  GFCLLOW 


Plate  IV.     An  illustration  of  a  treatment  of  poetry  with  semi-formal  initials  and  the 

usual  cursive  penmanship. 
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perhaps,  be  safest  generally  to  allow  pupils  to  use  not  over  three 
on  a  page. 

Plate  IV  suggests  a  treatment  of  poetry.  The  usual  cursive 
penmanship  of  an  adult  is  perhaps  less  easy  to  harmonize  with 
the  semi-formal  initials  and  capitals,  than  a  child's  writing  which 
is  always  somewhat  formal  per  force. 

In  this  plate  the  three  initials  and  the  word  Longfellow  in 
red  give  a  pleasing  effect,  but  the  whole  would  not  be  disagreeable 
in  black  only. 

Plate  V  explains  itself.  It  is  purposely  limited  to  two  of 
the  simplest  types  of  decoration  that  can  be  applied  to  initials 
and  to  some  of  the  easiest  of  the  traditional  line  finishings. 

It  is  fundamental  to  good  work  to  realize  that  beauty  is  not  the 
result  of  decoration.  Good  spacing  and  proportion,  with  the  proper 
accents  of  dark  or  of  color,  are  all  that  are  necessary  to  produce  a 
page  that  is  a  work  of  art.  Decoration  should  come  as  the  natural 
enrichment  of  fine  writing  and  be  used  sparingly  in  school  work. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  decoration  suitable  for  a 
written  page  is  of  a  kind  that  can  itself  be  produced  as  easily 
as  the  forms  of  the  letters  and  with  the'same  rapidity.  It  should 
have  the  same  character  as  writing.  Those  interested  to  look 
into  the  matter  should,  if  possible,  study  original  manuscripts 
in  the  Museums,  or  reproductions  from  such.  Chapters  XI, 
Xn,  and  Xm,  in  Edward  Johnston's  Book  form  a  valuable 
treatise  on  illumination.  Percy  Smith's  plates'**  give  some  good 
examples  of  decorated  initials  and  line  finishings.  But  right 
practice  and  application  of  even  the  few  types  given  in  Plate  V 
will  be  a  step  in  the  direction  of  good  pen  craft. 

JAMES  HALL 

Bthlcal  Caltore  School 

New  York 


*Writifl«  and  Lotterlnc.  Percy  Smith:  Charles  Scrihner'e  Sont. 
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ESPECIALLY  in  the  treatment  of  design,  the  drawing  super- 
visor often  feels  the  need  of  dark  and  light  illustrations 
for  her  outlines.  All  of  us,  doubtless,  have  used  the  hektograph 
or  some  multicopy  device  for  line  sketches,  but  possibly  some 
have  not  tried  to  secure  results  in  surface  tinting  by  this  humble 
device. 

The  experiments  described  in  these  notes  were  tried  on  a 
commercial  multicopy  pad  of  a  white  composition.  There  seems 
no  reason  that  results  should  not  be  similar  on  an  ordinary 
hektograph.  Of  course,  the  freer  the  surface  is  from  bubbles, 
the  more  even  the  tone  secured.  On  either  surface,  the  negative 
preparation  would  be  similar. 

For  the  negative  select  a  sheet  of  hard-surfaced  paper. 
The  average  business  letter  head  (about  a  20-lb.  Bond)  is  a  good 
weight  to  use.  Make  your  drawing  in  pencil.  Do  not  erase. 
Make  corrections  if  needed,  but  leave  errors  in  pencil.  When 
the  drawing  is  satisfactory,  line  in  with  a  clear,  strong  line  if 
an  exact  design.    Use  a  rather  coarse,  clean  pen. 

The  ink  used  should  be  a  good  hektograph  fluid,  preferably 
black.  I  think  much  of  our  prejudice  against  the  hektograph 
comes  from  our  memory  of  the  green  and  ptirple  inks  supposed 
to  be  necessary.  Even  the  black  prints  toward  blue,  but  is 
more  pleasing.  Be  very  sure  your  pen  is  clean;  a  new  one  is 
best.  When  the  drawing  is  heavily  lined  in,  (with  either  a  writing 
or  mechanical  drawing  pen),  you  are  ready  for  the  addition  of 
dark  and  light  tones.  It  is  best  to  have  a  number  of  rather 
small  brushes.  Use  one  for  full  strength.  Never  put  it  in  water 
except  to  clean  it  when  all  through.  The  others,  used  in  the 
halftone  and  tints,  may  be  used  much  as  you  would  in  India 
ink  washes.  But  for  full  strength  washes  it  is  best  to  begin 
with  a  perfectly  dry  brush. 

Put  in  your  full  tone  washes  in  the  solid  black  of  the  ink. 
Brush    it   on    smoothly.    Puddles    will  cause  blisters  through 
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over  soaking.  You  may  work  up  to  yovi  outlines  which  will 
be  softened  by  the  wash.  A  drop  or  two  of  water  to  a  brushful 
of  ink,  weakens  it  greatly.  By  one  sheet  of  experimenting  you 
can  determine  the  amount  necessary  for  your  own  pad  and  ink 
strength. 

Let  your  negative  dry  thoroughly.  It  is  not  well  to  let 
copy  stand  any  length  of  time,  however.  The  paper  will  soon 
show  blurring  out  from  outlines  in  such  a  case.  Have  all  material 
ready  to  begin  printing  before  you  apply  negative  to  pad.  Count 
out  your  sheets,  fold  over  the  comer  of  the  bunch.  This  folded 
over  comer  stands  up  from  pad  and  by  it  the  sheets  can  be  quickly 
tifted.  We  have  been  able  to  take  sixty  copies  from  one  clear 
negative.  Ordinarily  about  forty  is  the  amount  chosen.  Having 
everything  ready,  you  will  be  able  to  give  your  attention  to 
tuning  your  ^'exposure." 

Our  pad*,  when  not  in  use,  is  covered  with  a  glycerine  soaked 
cloth.  Removing  this,  the  surface  is  lightly  wiped  with  a  damp 
sponge,  then  dried  with  a  newspaper  spread  flat  with  a  rubber 
evener.  With  this  evener,  the  surface  of  the  pad  is  smoothed 
from  right  to  left  and  back  to  front.  The  newspaper  is  removed, 
then  flush  in  one  comer  apply  yotir  negative  and  smooth  it  to 
surface.  For  two  reasons  this  position  is  best.  You  can  accu- 
rately register  your  printed  sheets,  and  if  used  in  alternate  comers, 
the  pad  does  not  wear  out  in  center.  Over  the  exposed  surface 
lay  pieces  of  clean  newspaper,  which  not  only  protect  the  sur- 
face from  dust,  lint,  and  over  drying,  but  make  it  much  easier 
to  remove  prints  by  keeping  edges  up  off  surface. 

In  about  two  minutes  remove  the  negative,  and  print  as 
rapidly  as  you  possibly  can  at  first.  Work  more  slowly  as  the 
copy  weakens.  A  second  application  of  the  negative  never 
proves  very  successful,  as  the  lines  appear  slightly  blurred.    We 

•Kalammoo  Moltlconr  P«d. 
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have  better  success,  when  the  copy  grows  weak,  in  sponging 
the  paper  lightly  and  quickly  before  the  print  is  taken.  Many 
more  copies  can  be  so  taken. 

Always  leave  your  pad  entirely  clean.  Dry  as  at  beginning 
with  newspaper,  cover  with  glycerine  soaked  cloth;  put  on  tin 
cover,  and  put  away  upside  down. 

Failure  and  discouragement  with  multicopy  devices  is  due 
chiefly  to  the  selection  of  the  paper  on  which  the  prints  are  taken. 
Not  the  ink,  nor  the  drawing,  nor  the  pad  is  at  fault,  so  much  as 
the  over  absorbent  quality  of  the  paper.  It  weakens  the  copy 
rapidly,  dries  out  the  pad  and  is  most  unsatisfactory.  Many 
of  the  ^^hektograph"  papers,  so  advertised,  are  of  this  nature. 

Choose,  rather,  a  hard-surfaced,  light  weight  paper.  The 
weight  used  in  taking  carbon  copies  on  a  typewriter  is  very 
satisfactory.  School  water  color  paper  will  take  good  copies 
but  not  as  many. 

The  illustrations  given  are  taken  on  these  two  varieties  of 
paper.    One  pleasant  thing  about  the  multicopy  pad  is  its  fasci- 
nation to  most  pupils.    It  is  usually  easy  to  secure  voltmteers 
to   take    copies.     Careful   high   school  pupils  can  also  prepare 
plates  for  you. 

CHARLOTTE  REED 

MftnhftUtown 
Iowa 
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ANNOTATED  OUTLINES 
OCTOBER 

IN  the  June  number  the  course  to  be  followed  by  The  School 
Arts  Book  during  this  school  year  was  given  in  the  form 
of  a  chart,  and  the  work  for  September  was  defined  and  illus- 
trated. It  consisted  of  lessons  in  color  and  in  drawing  from 
plants.  The  work  for  October  is  the  logical  outcome  of  that 
with  which  we  began. 

PRIMARY 

Aim:  To  lead  children  to  observe  the  forms  and  colors  of 
ripened  fruit  and  leaves,  and  to  record  what  they  observe  in 
an  orderly  and  pleasing  fashion. 

FIRST  YEAR.     i.    Draw   in    color    any   plant   or    spray 

having  bright  berries. 

Give  special  attention  to  the  direction  and  character  of  growth  and  to 
the  colors  of  stems,  leaves,  and  berries.  Help  the  children  to  clip  their  sheets 
to  the  most  pleasing  size,  neither  too  large  nor  too  small  for  the  drawing. 

2.    Cut  freehand  from  colored  paper  the  shapes  of  leaves. 

Select  simple  leaves  with  entire  margins.  Let  the  children  select  paper 
having  as  nearly  as  possible  the  general  color  of  the  leaf.  The  leaf  may  be 
placed  upon  the  paper,  carefully  traced,  and  then  cut.  From  the  piece  left 
cut  out  a  frame.  Mount  the  leaf  and  its  frame  on  a  piece  of  white  paper. 
See  Fig.  i  .*  By  means  of  this  and  similar  exercises  lead  the  children  to  become 
familiar  with  such  terms  as  round,  square,  straight,  curved,  vertical,  horizontal, 
oblique. 

SECOND  YEAR.  (U)t  i.  Draw  in  color  any  spray  with 
berries  or  other  seed-packs. 

Give  special  attention  to  the  branching,  the  angle  which  one  stem  makes 
with  another,  and  the  relative  lengths  of  parts.    Help  the  children  to  clip 

*A  helpfnl  article  on  this  kind  of  handwork  will  be  found  In  The  School  Arti  Book, 
September  1908,  by  MIm  Frances  W.  Garret 

tThis  letter  indicates  lessons  most  likely  to  be  suitable  for  the  two  divisions  of  vncraded 
schools. 
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flidr  sheets  to  the  most  pleasing  size  and  shape.  The  shape  of  the  sheet  should 
correspond  with  the  shape  of  the  drawing,  in  relative  width  and  height  Teach 
right,  acute,  obtuse  angle,  diameter,  diagonal. 

2.    Cut  freehand  from  colored  paper  the  shapes  of  leaves. 

In  this  grade  have  the  children  color  the  paper  for  themselves.  Select 
a  pretty  autumn  leaf.  Study  its  colors.  Decide  upon  two  or  three  colors 
which  flooded  together  would  imitate  the  coloring.  Take  a  sheet  of  white 
paper,  go  over  it  with  a  wash  of  water,  and  while  it  is  wet  touch  into  it  the 
selected  colors  and  make  them  run  together  as  they  do  in  the  leaf.  Mix  the 
colors  used  all  together  thoroughly  to  make  one  color  and  with  this  color  lay 
a  flat  wash  on  another  sheet.  When  the  first  paper  is  dry,  select  the  portion 
which  exhibits  the  coloring  most  like  that  of  the  leaf,  place  the  leaf  upon  it, 
trace,  cut  out,  and  mount  on  a  sheet  of  white  paper.  From  the  other  colored 
paper  cut  out  a  frame  of  appropriate  size,  and  mount  that  upon  the  white 
p^er,  to  secure  a  result  something  like  that  shown  in  Figure  n.  Use  the 
ruler  and  make  the  frame  x-2  inch  wide. 

TUlKD  YEAR.    i.    Draw  in  color  any  spray  or  tree. 

A  spray  with  colored  leaves,  or  a  spray  with  seed-packs,  or  a  tree,  exhibit- 
ing tints  and  shades  of  color  is  recommended  for  study.  Give  special  attention 
to  the  relative  sizes  of  masses,  as  weU  as  to  their  tones  of  color.  Help  the 
children  to  trim  their  sheets  to  the  most  pleasing  size  and  shape,  and  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  drawing  will  appear  happily  placed  within  the  oblong. 

2.    Cut  a  bilateral  figure  from  colored  paper,  and  mount 
it  within  a  frame  to  show  one  color  with  a  tint  and  a  shade. 

The  bilateral  figure  may  be  suggested  by  the  spray  or  the  tree  just  drawn. 
Figure  m  shows  a  typical  result.  The  aim  of  the  exercise  is  to  secure  an 
orderly  arrangement  in  form  and  color.  The  method  will  depend  on  local 
conditions.  One  good  way  is  to  decide  upon  the  size  and  get  out  the  stock,  three 
sheets  of  white  paper;  then  to  color  these  sheets,  one  a  selected  color,  one  a 
tint  of  it,  and  the  third  a  shade  of  it  Fold  the  sheet  of  full  color,  sketch  one- 
half  the  leaf  or  tree,  and  cut  the  figure.  Make  the  frame  from  the  shade, 
and  the  background  from  the  tint.  In  this  work  teach  the  children  to  use 
intelligently  soch  terms  as  parallel,  perpendicular,  oblong,  etc.,  and  to  measure 
to  one  quarter  inch.    Use  the  sheet  as  the  basis  for  a  language  paper. 
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GRAMMAR 

Aim:  To  lead  children  to  think  about  beauty  as  secured 
through  orderly  arrangement,  rhythmic  division  of  space, 
consistent  coloring,  and  good  lettering. 

In  September  the  emphasis  was  placed  on  beauty  in  the 
plant  itself,  its  grace  of  line,  its  charm  of  detail,  its  purity  and 
variety  in  color.  This  month,  emphasis  is  laid  upon  producing 
similar  beauties  upon  paper,  inside  the  four  lines  of  a  rectangle, 
and  within  the  limits  of  the  pupil's  powers.  The  plant  was 
perfectly  balanced  on  its  stem ;  the  spray  must  be  perfectly  balanced 
within  its  enclosing  form.  The  plant  exhibited  fine  rhythms 
of  measure  in  its  stems  and  in  the  areas  of  its  leaves  and  fruit 
masses ;  the  drawing  must  exhibit  the  same  in  all  its  parts.  The  plant 
was  beautiful  in  color  as  it  grew  in  the  open ;  the  panel  suggested  by 
it  must  be  beautiful  in  color  as  seen  upon  its  mount  in  the  school- 
room. The  plant  was  the  creation  of  the  infinite  Artist ;  the  panel, 
suggested  by  it,  must  be  no  less  the  creation  of  the  child  artist. 

FOURTH  YEAR.     (U)  i.    Make  a  decorative  panel  m  one 

color  in  silhouette. 

Figure  IV  is  a  good  example.  The  veins  of  the  leaves  need  not  have 
been  shown.  The  sheet  may  be  made  from  some  study  of  a  spray  drawn  in 
September,  or  an  entirely  new  subject  may  be  selected.  Give  special  attention 
to  securing  a  color  suggestive  of  the  plant  as  a  whole,  but  pleasing  in  its  rela- 
tion to  the  paper  used,  whatever  that  may  be.  Remember  that  in  a  decorative 
arrangement  the  spaces  between  the  leaves,  the  areas  of  the  background, 
are  quite  as  important,  even  more  important,  than  the  parts  of  the  plant.* 

2.    Practice  freehand  lettering;  capitals,  in  pencil. 

The  imitation  of  type  letters  is  no  longer  to  be  encouraged  in  school  work. 
It  eati  up  too  much  precious  time,  and  yields  too  poor  results.    The  better 


*A  Ailpfiil  mxUclm  on  DecoratlTt  Arrangoment  ia  to  b«  found  in  The  School  Arti  Book 
Ibr  October  IfOf .  This  and  other  valueble  tacKestioiia  ere  now  reprinted  in  Nature  Drewinc. 
mMUbtdhjTbmDmviB 
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DECORATIVE  COLORING 

To  make  clear  the  different  colorings  suggested 
in  the  Outline,  five  examples  are  here  repro- 
duced side  by  side  for  comparison. 

Upon  this  page  the  color  advocated  for  Grade 
IV  is  shown,  a  single  wash  of  one  arbitrary 
color  on  a  white  ground.  The  color  of  the 
original  drawing  was  suggested  by  the  wither- 
ing foliage  of  autumn,  but  modified  here  to 
gray  for  convenience  in  printing. 

Upon  the  opposite  page  the  first  sheet  of 
grapes  shows  the  exact  matching  of  colors 
having  the  complementary  relations,  on  a 
white  ground,  as  advocated  for  Grade  V.  The 
blue  was  dulled  with  gray  to  match  Nature's 
color  of  the  grapes,  and  the  orange  was  dulled 
with  gray  to  match  her  color  of  the  leaves 
in  a  general  way;  but  the  precise  hue  in  each 
case  is  tuned  to  the  complementary  interval. 
The  margin  line  repeats  the  gray. 

The  apple  (in  the  upper  comer)  shows  color- 
ing in  values  tested  by  the  neutral  scale.  This 
is  a  good  problem  for  Grade  VI.  The  background  is  light,  the  fruit  in  middle 
value,  and  the  leaves  dark  in  the  same  scale,  namely,  orange,  without  reference 
to  the  natural  color,  but  following  Nature's  hint  in  values. 

The  apple  (in  the  lower  comer)  presents  a  scale  of  hues  between  yellow 
and  orange-red,  suggestive  of  the  original  colors  of  the  spray,  but  not  imi- 
tating them.  The  hues  are  toned  with  analogous  colors,  i.  e.,  yellows  toned 
with  red,  reds  toned  with  yellow.  This  gives  purity  and  brilliancy  of  effect. 
This  is  work  for  Grade  VII. 

The  grapes  (in  the  lower  corner)  show  five  tones  from  a  scale  of  intensities 
made  by  mixing  violet  and  yellow.  Grade  Vm.  In  the  color  of  the  grapes 
the  violet  is  dominant;  in  the  color  of  the  leaves  the  yellow  is  dominant;  but 
both  violet  and  yellow  were  used  in  producing  all  the  tones.  Grapes  may 
never  have  had  such  a  color,  leaves  may  never  have  had  such  a  color;  a  scheme 
of  this  sort  need  not  even  suggest  the  natural  coloring,  although  it  does  in 
this  case.  In  each  panel  the  aim  is  a  beautiful  harmony  of  color.  Coloring 
solely  for  a  desired  color  effect  is  decorative  coloring. 

The  fourth  crade  drawing  is  by  Ethel  Lane,  Braintree,  Maes.;  the  fifth  grade  by  Jennie 
Beggi,  Springfield,  Man.;  the  sixth  grade  by  Edith  Dahlgren,  Bristol,  Conn.;  the  seventh 
grade  by  Elsie  O.  Gill,  Uiddletown,  Conn.;  the  eighth  grade  by  Fred  H.  Hill,  Concord,  N.  H. 
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18  to  adopt  a  simple  frankly  freehand  alphabet  such  as  can  be  made  directly 
'With  a  pencil,  without  retouching,  like  that  shown  on  this  page,  by  Mr.  James 


TO  MAtCE  GOOD- 
LETTERS  AND  TO 

5PACE  THEM  WEIL 

ABCDEFGHIJKIM 

NOPQRiTUVWXy 

76- 123  4^367  89 


Hall.*    Select  some  brief  quotation  and  make  a  card  containing  it,  well  shaped, 
and  well  lettered  in  caps. 


•Mr.  Han  has  kindly  furniilwd  the  three  plates  of  lettering  which  appear  herewith;  alpha- 
bete  in  pencil,  in  braah,  and  in  pen. 
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L 


et  u/  led^rn ' 


^^'^ 


Good  Lettc:;. 


bn 


dtx)  jp 


2xce 


tjiei) 


1  v;cL 


a^bcc[efq-'K]]kirrL]i 


i'->'    ^ 


ope  r/tuvw?<vz 


\-^ 


FIFTH  YEAR.     i.    Make  a  decorative  panel  in  comple- 
mentary colors  on  a  neutral  ground. 

Figure  V  (color  plate)  is  a  good  example.  Use  one  of  the  September 
studies  as  a  basis,  or  make  a  new  one.  The  plant  chosen  may  not  show  the 
perfect  complementary  relation,  but  the  panel  should.  Experiment  with  the 
two  dominant  colors  until  the  right  hues  are  discovered,  the  two  which  when 
mixed  produce  neutral  gray.  Use  these  in  coloring  the  panel.  The  two  may 
be  mixed  to  make  the  gray  used  for  the  margin  line.  This  gray  may  be 
diluted  and  washed  over  the  background  if  desired. 

2.    Practice    freehand    lettering;    capitals    and    lower-case 
letters,  in  pencil. 

Select  a  pleasing  quotation  and  make  a  good  arrangement  of  it  on  a  card, 
well  lettered.    Copy  as  closely  as  possible  the  freehand  alphabet  reproduced 
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on  page  44.  The  lettering  need  not  be  always  in  black.  Txy  a  colored  pencil, 
after  the  first  practice  has  been  sufficient  to  prophesy  success.  Text  in  dark 
green  with  an  initial  in  red,  its  complementary,  on  the  manila  paper,  makes 
a  pleasing  combination  of  color. 

SIXTH  YEAR.     (XT)  i.    Make  a  decorative  panel  in  three 
tones  of  one  color,  tested  by  the  neutral  scale. 

Figure  VI  (color  plate)  is  a  good  example.  Use  one  of  the  drawings  from 
plant  forms  made  during  September  as  a  basis  or  make  a  new  study  from 
nature.  Having  selected  the  hue  to  be  used  in  middle  value  and  having  tested 
it  to  be  sure  that  it  will  dry  out  the  right  tone,  mix  its  tint  in  the  value  of 
light,  and  its  shade  in  the  value  of  dark,  and  test  these.  The  three  values 
may  then  be  applied  to  the  panel.  A  strong  outline  in  black  was^added  in 
the  illustration,  but  this  is  not  essential. 

2.    Practice  freehand  lettering;  capitals,  with  the  bnish. 

Let  the  result  be  frankly  brush  work,  like  that  shown  on  page  46.  Do 
not  make  the  letters  of  small  size  at  first.  Practice  on  common  signs  like 
'^ork  of  the  Sixth  Grade,"  "Results  of  One  Lesson  in  Drawing  by  Sixth  Grade 
Pupils,"  or  any  other  sign  or  label  which  happens  to  be  required.  Practice 
first  in  ink.  Afterwards  tiy  tinted  paper  with  letters  a  shade  of  the  same  hue 
as  the  paper. 

SEVENTH  YEAR.  i.  Make  a  decorative  panel  m  several 
analogous  tones  of  color. 

Figure  Vn  (color  plate)  is  a  good  example.  Use  one  of  the  dravnngs 
from  nature  already  made  or  make  a  new  one  as  a  basis  for  the  panel. 
Select  the  dominant  hue  for  the  panel.  Make  a  scale  showing  the  modifica- 
tions of  this  hue  warmer  and  cooler,  not  more  than  five  hues  in  all.  Plan 
the  distribution  of  these  appropriate  to  the  design,  remembering  that  the 
most  brilliant  hues  and  the  strongest  contrasts  should  be  confined  to  the 
smallest  areas. 

2.    Practice  freehand  lettering;  capitals,  with  the  pen. 

For  an  example  of  good  pen  lettering  for  beginners  see  page  47.  Select 
a  motto  or  sentiment,  appropriate  to  a  bookmark.  Cut  a  bookmark  from 
colored  paper,  say  21-2  inches  wide  by  6  inches  long,  and  print  the  sentiment 
iqwn  it,  well  spaced,  and  in  a  deep  tone  of  color  analogous  to  the  hue  of  the 
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ARCbEFGHlJK 

Tlic  ^tti^ll  Letters*  Atcdcf 

liiiklmnop<rrstavv/;<y- 


5 


23+56;r85^o 


•;• 


paper.  Use  the  capital  letters,  closely  grouped  into  words,  as  shown  in  the 
illustration.  Use  good  lettering  when  marking  drawings  or  other  work, 
with  name,  school,  etc.    "What's  worth  doing  at  all,  is  worth  doing  well." 

EIGHTH  YEAR.     (U)     i.    Make    a   decorative    panel   in 
several  tones  produced  by  the  mixing  of  complements. 
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Let  u/  IchYVi  ijD  m&ke  QDod. 
letter  bnd  to  sobi^  diem^ 

LMNOPQRiT 

fe-hij  klmnop  arjtuv  wxyz- 

CAPITALJ  MAY  BE 

CL/ED  WITHOUT  the 

JTVIALL  LETIER5 

I ^ .(. 


Vm  (color  plate)  is  a  good  example.  Select  the  pair  of  comple- 
mentaiy  colors  best  suited  to  expressing  the  character  of  the  subject.  Plan 
for  tibree,  four  or  five  tones  and  produce  a  satisfactory  scale  by  mixing  them. 
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Apply  them  to  the  design,  remembering  that  the  tones  must  be  distributed  in 
such  a  way  that  the  effect  is  predominantly  warm  or  cool.  Warm  and  cool 
tones  must  not  appear  to  be  striving  for  the  mastery.  The  case  must 
appear  to  have  been  settled  peaceably  one  way  or  the  other. 

2.    Practice   freehand   lettering;   capitals   and   lower-case, 
with  the  pen. 

After  practicing  the  capitals  and  small  letters  until  their  forms  are  well 
known,  render  some  favorite  quotation  in  beautiful  form.  Give  special  atten- 
tion to  the  scheme  of  color.  A  delicate,  green-gray  paper  with  the  body  of  the 
text  in  black,  and  the  complementary  red  used  in  the  initial,  outlined  in  black, 
gives  a  good  effect.  Text  in  green,  initial  in  red,  paper  cream  white,  is  another 
good  combination.  Text  green  on  a  cream  ground,  with  a  vemulion  margin 
line  is  another  pleasing  arrangement.  Practice  good  lettering  constantly 
until  a  "hand"  is  acquired.  To  be  able  to  print  well  and  rapidly  freehand 
is  a  useful  accomplishment.  H  T.  B. 

HIGH  SCHOOL 

FREEHAND  COURSE 

In  planning  a  freehand  course  for  the  high  school  the  se- 
quence of  work  and  arrangement  of  time  is  an  important  con- 
sideration.   Opinions  differ  regarding  what  is  best  in  this. 

The  desire  of  some  to  carry  one  kind  of  work  through  con- 
tinuously for  a  school  term  or  a  school  year  is  opposed  by  others 
who  feel  that  the  pupil's  year  should  be  broken  up  into  sections, 
each  devoted  to  a  different,  though  related  line  of  work. 

To  an  artist  or  designer  the  first  method  would  by  all  means 
be  the  most  desirable, — ^I  confess  that,  to  me,  it  is  the  most 
alluring.  But  I  doubt  if  it  is  the  most  consistent  with  present 
school  methods  and  the  capabilities  of  the  boy  or  girl.  I  there- 
fore suggest  that  the  school  year  be  divided,  approximately 
equally,  into  two  sections  devoted  respectively  to  Representation 
and  to  Design,  the  mechanical  drawing  being  correlated  with 
these  subjects  at  such  periods  as  may  serve  best  the  interests 
of  each  particular  school  program  or  local  conditions. 
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I  shall  classify  under  Design  all  study  and  drawings  of 
plant  and  flower  forms  where  design  is  the  motive.  Under 
Representation  will  be  considered  the  drawing  from  still  life 
groups,  exteriors  and  interiors  and  other  subjects  involving 
perspective,  whether  in  outUne,  light  and  shade,  or  color. 

The  season  will  guide  us  in  a  measure  as  to  our  choice  of 
work.  Let  us  therefore  take  up  flower  study  and  analysis  for 
the  fall  term. 

A  good  problem  for  starting  the  school  year,  before  making  our  flower 
drawisg^i  however,  will  be  a  lettered  card.    This  card  will  serve  a  triple  or 


Rm.  02 

Teacher 
MR-Kncx 

BRADLEY.  JOHN 

Desk  \5       Drawer  6^ 
Board  6    [Special 

RtcoRD   or  Work 

*.  nriLir-u  ti      Dorrowcd 

J  PlNCiLo 

6  TACKa 

1  BOX  CRAi^Na 

1RULER,Ze.RA3ER5 

qnadniple  purpose.  It  will  be  an  excellent  drill  in  lettering  and  arrangement 
for  the  student;  the  collection  of  cards  of  the  class  will  serve  when  completed 
as  a  roll  of  the  class.  The  cards  also  are  receipts  for  materials  loaned  by  the 
teacher;  they  locate  the  pupils  in  the  other  parts  of  the  school  or  their  place 
in  the  drawing  room;  and  lastiy  they  give  a  handy  and  workable  method  of 
inariri«|r  or  grading  each  pupil's  work.  These  cards  should  be  collected  by 
the  drawing  teacher  and  filed  alphabetically  in  the  card  catalogue  boxes  now 
so  familiar,  the  cards  being  furnished  to  the  students,  or  cut  by  them  to  fit 
this  size.  A  style  of  arrangement  is  suggested  in  the  accompanying  sketch. 
The  lettering  may  follow  this  or  be  patterned  after  that  explained  in  Mr.  Hall's 
article  in  the  AprH^  1909?  School  Arts  Book.  Arrangement,  spacing,  shape  of 
letters  and  legibility  are  the  prime  necessities. 
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FLOWER  ANALYSIS 

Make  careful  studies  of  flowers  with  fheir  stems  and  leaves  in  natural 
attitudes.  Each  flower  and  stalk  should  show  clearly.  Do  not  draw  a  bunch 
or  bouquet  If  available,  draw  some  flower  showing  clearly  the  calyx,  corolla, 
stem,  leaves  and,  if  possible,  buds  and  forming  seed-pod  or  fruit.  Sometimes 
these  are  all  on  one  stalk  at  the  same  time. 

Accurate  drawing  and  truthful  record  of  facts  of  construction  is  important. 

Use  pencil  outline.  Avoid  a  soft  pencil  for  accurate  drawing.  More  talented 
pupils  may  adopt  pen  and  ink  or  complete  the  pencil  drawing  by  flat  tones  of  water 
color  or  crayon.    Two  or  three  of  these  drawings  should  be  made  by  each  pupil. 

Drawings  of  the  whole  spray  should  be  followed  by  careful  notes  of  details 
seen  from  different  positions,  the  Joints  of  stems,  the  shape  of  sepals  or  petals, 
top  and  side  views  of  flower,  bud  or  seed-pod,  etc. 

A  study  of  the  whole  spray  and  details  should  be  followed  by  a  type  lesson 
in  conventionalization,  using  a  type  flower,  bud  and  leaf  and  not  the  widely 
varied  forms  of  the  previous  sheets.  This  may  be  done  to  good  advantage 
by  dictation  from  drawings  on  the  blackboard,  as  shown  in  the  following  sheets. 

Most  simple  flowers  in  face  view  are  based  on  the  circle  with  regularly 
spaced  petals.  In  edge  view  they  are  cup,  saucer  or  plate-shaped.  Note 
carefully  the  corolla,  calyx,  joining  to  stem,  arrangement  of  pistils  and  stamens. 

Both  of  these  type  forms  should  be  experimented  with  as  though  they 
were  elastic  and  capable  of  fitting  snugly  into  several  different  areas. 

Leaves  and  buds  are  oval,  fundamentally.  They  may  be  indefinitely  varied, 
and  adapted  to  new  limits.    Abundant  material  here  exists  for  the  month's  work. 

REFERENCE  MATERIAL 

Miss  Foord's  books  on  Plant  Studies. 

E.  Grasset's  "La  Plante." 

Midgeley  &  Lilley's  Plant  form  and  Design. 

Haiti's  Plant  Studies. 

Clark,  Ernest  E.    Handbook  of  Plant  Forms  (John  Lane), 

Pages  in  F.  G.  Jackson's  Elementary  Design. 

Files  in  Public  Libraries: 

Country  Life  in  America. 

Suburban  Life. 

The  Garden  Magazine. 
Some  catalogues  of  seedsmen,  to  be  procured  for  a  postage  stamp  at  most, 

have  abundant  suggestions  in  their  plates.  Harold  Haven  Brown. 
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MECHAinCAL  DIVISION 
Learn  a  good  mechanical  alphabet.     Continue  the  study  of 
geometric  figures  and  derive  from  them  the  geometric  problems 
of  primary  importance. 

Th«  alphAbetB  g;lveii  on  page  53  will  serre  u  K  ituidard.  The 
lettering  ihould  b«  laid  out  with  mechanical  accuracy  but  the  lotten  themielVM, 
nnleas  of  very  large  sixe,  would  better  be  drawn  freehajid  to  save  time. 

Tke  first  problems  in  geometi;  derived  from  the  ttudjr  of  geometric  figures 
■bonld  finally  be  laid  out  in  a  well  arranged  sheet  such  as  that  shown  on  page 
54.  In  the  working  out  of  these  problems  one  of  the  best  helps  to  a  teacher 
of  the  right  spirit  is  Spencer's  Intentional  Geometry.  It  will  be  well  at  the 
outlet  to  decide  on  a  size  for  finished  sheets  and  to  have  all  the  sheets  uniform. 
Mr.  Kathewvon  recommends  a  working  space  gvii  inches.  Mr.  Bennett 
recommenda  a  aheet  11  z  15  (1-4  of  an  imperial  sheet]  to  finish  14  i-i  x  10, 
wiOt  8  s  13   inches  as  the  working  space  within  the  margins. 

ITotM  for  Mechanical  Drawing  tiy  Frank  E.  Hathewson  and  Problems 
in  Hechanlcal  Drawing  by  Charles  A.  Bennett  will  be  found  especially  helpful 
for  thia  witrk.  H.  T.  B. 


HELPFUL  REFERENCE  MATERIAL 

FOR  OCTOBER  WORK 

Autumn  Plant  Drawing 

Sargent,  Book,  September  xQo^f  p.  9;  Fiske,  Book,  September  1905, 
p.  9;  Bailey,  Book,  September  1905,  p.  20.  Prang  Text  Book,  V, 
p.  22,  and  VI,  p.  22.  Applied  Arts  Drawing  Books,  SeegmiUer.  Parallel 
Course  Drawing  Books,  Hammock.  Plant  Form  and  Design  by  Midgly 
and  Lilley.  Plant  Form,  Clark.  Decorative  Plant  and  Flower  Studies, 
Foord. 

Color  Nomenclature  and  Methods  of  Teaching 

Book,  October  1901,  p.  6,  and  November  1901,  p.  6;  Book,  March  1902, 
p.  30;  Bailey,  Book,  April  1904,  p.  378;  Kettelle,  Book,  April  1904,  p. 
339;  Parsons,  Book,  Ifovember  1904,  p.  119.  A  Color  Notation,  Albert 
H.  Munsell;  A  Theory  of  Pure  Design,  Denman  W.  Ross. 

Color  Harmonies 

Bailey,  Printing  Art,  July  1906.  The  most  specific  and  comprehensive 
statement  yet  given;  with  references  to  illustrations  in  Printing  Art. 
SeegmiUer,  Book,  December  1908,  p.  346.  Composition  in  Fine  Art, 
Kettelle,  Chapter  VI.  A  Course  in  Water  Color,  Prang  Educational 
Company.  Illustrations  in  Applied  Arts  Drawing  Books,  SeegmiUer; 
ParaUel  Course  Drawing  Books,  Hammock;  the  Prang  Manuals;  Color 
Problems,  Vanderpoel. 

Decorative  Arrangement 

Berry,  Book,  October  1903,  p.  41;  BaUey,  Book,  October  1905,  p.  90; 
Prang  Text  Book,  VII,  p.  28.  The  Principles  of  Design,  Batchelder, 
Chapter  Xm.  Design  Packets,  The  Davis  Press.  CouncU  Year-Book, 
Vol.  Vn,  Adaptation  of  Pattern  to  Material,  Haney. 
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THE  WORKSHOP 

I.    AK  nroiAlf  OUTFIT 

SEPTEHBERy  the  month  of  turning  leaves  and  quieti  soft 
dayS|  is  the  time  to  get  into  the  woods  and  among  the  ledges 
and  play  Indian,  before  the  nut  gathering  and  winter  sports  come 
on.  With  a  khaki  suit  trimmed  up  a  bit  and  a  headdress  of 
feathers  one  should  have  a  war  club  and  a  hunting  knife ;  and  so 
here  is  how  to  make  them. 

niDIAN  CLUB 

This  can  be  made  entirely  with  the  jackknif e  as  a  cutting  tool,  but  a  saw 
helps  a  lot  in  getting 'out  the  first  fonn  (Fig.  z)  fsom  a  board. 

As  the  drawing  shows,  you  need  a  piece  of  soft  pine,  3  z-3^  z  22'  z  7-8', 
dear  grained.  Saw  or  whittle  out  the  main  lines,  then  cut  the  curve  of  the 
handle  and  round  all  edges  and  comers,  finishing  smooth  with  glass  or  sand- 
paper. 

Get  a  few  cents'  worth  of  the  smallest  brass  escutcheon  pins  and  some 
of  a  larger  size,  and  first  drawing  the  circles,  either  freehand  or  by  marking 
around  something,  drive  in  the  small  pins  on  the  curve  and  one  large  one  in 
the  center.    Now  paint,  stain,  or  oil  the  whole  club. 

The  decorative  feathers  are  slightly  notched  near  the  end  of  the  quill, 
and  after  the  club  is  wound  and  tied,  the  feathers  are  attached  to  the  cord 
ends.    A  dash  of  red  ink  or  paint  on  the  feather  tip  helps  out  the  barbaric  effect 

Now  you  have  a  good  club  something  like  one  the  writer  saw  in  the  Field 
Mttseom  in  Chicago  (Fig.  2). 

A  HUNTING  KNIFE 

Use  the  same  kind  of  wood  unless  you  feel  you  can  whittle  the  knife  from 
hard  wood,  oak,  or  hickory,  or  ash  which,  of  course,  makes  it  more  durable. 
The  size  is  as  given,  1-2' z  I'^z  ii'^,  with  lines  drawn  and  cuts  made  fiirst  as 
in  Figure  3. 

Then  it  isn't  hard  to  cut  the  notch  for  the  forehead  and  round  the  beak 
above  and  below  and  shave  off  the  blade  to  an  edge.  Almost  any  boy  who 
has  had  drawing  in  school  can  outline  the  mouth,  then  the  eye,  then  the  other 
fonns  to  be  carved.  Figure  5  is  only  an  enlarged  drawing  of  part  of  Figure 
4  to  show  the  cuts  a  little  better. 
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COSTUMBS  FOR  FOLK  DANCES  HYBE 

As  for  this  carving — ^well,  any  boy  who  has  carved  his  initials  can  do  it, 
but  do  it  in  such  a  way  that  the  cuts  show  dean  and  meet  in  a  line  at  the  bottom. 
Hold  your  knife  like  a  pencil,  slanting  the  hand,  and  cut  lightly  at  first  then 
deeper,  turning  the  wood  to  cut  the  other  side,  and  so  keep  cutting  until  the 
cuts  meet  and  the  chip  drops  out. 

The  whole  knife  may  be  stained,  then  the  eye  colored  in  red  and  the 
binding  finished. 

FRANK  G.  SANFORD 
OneoDte,  New  York 


COSTUMES  FOR  FOLK  DANCES 

THE  wide  and  increasing  introduction  of  Folk-dancing  as  a 
feature  of  Physical  Education,  together  with  the  dranati- 
zation  of  events  connected  with  the  study  of  English  and  History, 
has  opened  a  new  field  to  the  Domestic  Art  teacher  in  the  study 
and  construction  of  costumes. 

This  study  offers  subject  matter  which  is  of  vital  interest 
to  the  child,  in  that  it  deals  directly  with  a  concrete  situation, 
and  the  teachers  of  English  and  History  will  find  abundant 
material  for  correlation  in  folklore  and  history,  of  costume. 

The  writer  does  not  hold  that  costumes  are  a  necessity  in 
Folk-dancing  and  Dramatics,  but  simple  costumes,  besides  giving 
much  pleasure  to  the  participants,  are  an  aid  to  one's  imagina- 
tion, and  add  a  note  of  picturesqueness  to  the  situation. 

The  object  in  the  following  articles  is  to  present  a  few 
simple  costumes,  illustrated  by  pictures,  each  one  accompanied 
by  a  chart  showing  the  construction  of  the  garments,  and  giving 
enough  proportions  to  enable  the  child  to  work  out  the  patterns 
for  her  doll,  or  in  full  size  for  herself.  Garments  of  accurate 
fit  are  not^the^aim,  but  rather  a  knowledge  of  how  to  obta  n 
speedy  and^satisfactory  results,  to  teach  the  child  the  relation- 
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ship  of  one  part  of  the  pattern  to  another,  and  to  give  a  general 
knowledge  of  proportion.  Practice  in  free  pattern  cutting  is 
earnestly  advised. 

In  planning  costumes  for  Folk-dances  or  Play-festivals, 
where  a  large  number  are  necessary,  the  construction  of  the 
garment  must  be  simplified  by  reducing  the  number  of  seams 
wherever  possible,  in  order  to  minimize  the  amount  of  sewing. 
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H7DB  HARVEST  GOSTUMB 

As  to  the  portion  of  the  actual  work  which  it  is  possible  to  have 
the  children  do,  the  smaller  articles  of  the  costumes,  such  as 
caps,  hats,  kerchiefs,  aprons,  bodices,  and  any  accessories  can 
easily  be  made  in  the  sewing  classes;  and  by  group  work  among 
the  girls  who  are  able  to  run  the  sewing  machine,  the  more  tedious 
part  of  the  work  may  be  quickly  accomplished,  particularly  if 
a   power  machine  .is  available. 

An  important  value  of  the  work  lies  in  the  suitability  of 
the  costume,  historically  and  geographically,  to  the  situation, 
and  in  the  completion  of  the  work  before  the  interest  has  flagged. 

I.     HARVEST  COSTUME 

''When  ended  the  repast,  and  board  and  bench 
Vanish  like  thought,  by  many  hands  removed, 
Up  strikes  the  fiddle,  quick  upon  the  fioor 
The  youths  lead  out  the  half-reluctant  maids, 
Bashful  at  first,  and  darning  through  the  reels 
With  timid  steps,  till  by  the  music  cheered. 
With  free  and  airy  step  they  bound  along. 
Then  deftly  wheel,  and  to  their  partners  face, 
Turning  this  side,  now  that,  with  varying  step." 

Harvest  feasts  and  dances,  which  are  still  occasionally  held  in  some  of 
the  northern  countries  of  Europe,  grew  from  the  farmer's  grateful  sense  of 
the  work  done  by  the  reapers  at  a  critical  time. 

These  observances  of  the  harvest  date  from  the  time  of  the  Romans  who 
worshipped  and  danced  before  Ceres,  the  goddess  of  the  harvest 

One  feature  common  to  all  harvest  festivities,  was  that  of  the  "corn- 
baby,"  or  "kern-baby,"  made  from  the  last  sheaf  of  com  which  was  cut  This 
was  made  and  dressed  like  a  doll,  in  as  many  of  the  reapers'  garments  as  could 
be  spared,  then  crowned  with  wheat-ears,  and  the  reapers  danced  and  made 
obeisance  to  the  "kern-baby,"  or  "harvest-queen."  It  was  then  placed  on 
top  of  the  last  load,  and  carried  to  the  bams  where  the  harvest  supper  and 
dances  were  held. 
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HARVEST  COSTUME  HYDE 

The  reapers  who  danced  at  these  festivities  were  dressed  just  as  they  had 
come  from  the  fields,  so  in  planning  costumes  for  harvest  dances,  they  must 
represent  ample  country  costumes. 

The  accompanying  picture  shows  a  suitable  costume,  which  may  be  easily 
constructed  from  the  chart  and  directions.  The  material  used  for  the  model 
was  a  dark  cotton  print  for  the  straight  full  skirt;  a  white  waist,  yellow  bodice, 
and  white  apron.    The  hat  in  the  picture  is  made  from  braided  raffia. 

SHIRT-WAIST  PATTERN 

Take  sheet  of  paper  lo'  z  12'.  Fold  through  center,  lengthwise,*  then 
crosswise.    Letter  comers,  as  in  chart.    Point  1=1-2'^  from  A.    Point  2  =s 

2  1-2'  from  A.  Point  3  =  1-2'  from  2.  Draw  curve  f  \om  z,  through  3  to  2. 
Point  4  =  z  3-4'  from  2.  Point  5  =  z  z-2'  from  4.  Point  6  =  2'  from  C. 
Draw  curve  from  4,  through  5  to  6.    Point  7  »  z-4'  from  6.    Point  8  = 

3  z-2'  from  6.    Draw  curve  from  8  to  B. 

Open  pattern  and  cut  one  fold  from  z  to  B,  for  opening  at  back.  Cut 
material  folded  same  as  pattern.  Hem  back  edges.  Gather  neck  from  point 
3  on  each  side  to  center  back  and  front,  and  bind.  French-seam  under  arm. 
Hem  bottom.  Locate  waist  line  in  back,  and  tack  center  of  tape,  to  tie  about 
waist,  to  center  back. 

For  pattern,  twelve  year  rize,  take  paper  30'  z  36^,  and  proceed  according 
to  directions,  multiplying  all  measurements  by  3. 

SLEEVE  PATTERN 

Take  paper  6^^  z  5  z-2^  Place  with  short  edges  vertical  and  letter  comers 
as  in  chart.  E  =  center  of  line  AC.  F  =  center  of  line  BD.  Point  z  = 
z  z-2'  from  A.  Point  2  s=  i'  from  A.  Point  3  =  z-2'  from  2.  Point  4 
=s  2'  from  A.  Draw  curve  from  z,  through  3  to  4.  Point  5  =  z  z-2'  from 
C.  Point  6  =  z'  from  C.  Point  7  =  z'  from  6.  Point  8  s=  2^  from  C. 
Point  9  =  z-8'  from  8.  Draw  curve  from  5,  through  7  and  9  to  E.  Point 
zo  =  z-2'  from  D.    Point  zz  =  z-2^  from  B. 

In  placing  on  material,  place  line  AC  on  crosswise  fold,  or  line  EF,  straight 
lengthvrise.  French-seam  sleeve,  and  gather  around  top,  from  point  7,  to  within 
z-2'of  point  z.  Turn  up  bottom  of  sleeve  to  allow  for  ruffle  and  casing  for  elastic. 

For  sleeve  pattern,  twelve  year  size,  take  paper  zS''  z  z6'.  Proceed 
according  to  previous  directions,  making  all  measurements  three  times*as 
great  as  in  small  size. 

*LcfittfawiM — ereo  with  the  Mlvage  or  eyen  with  the  warp.    CroMwise — at  rlcht  angle 
to  eefrage,  or  even  with  the  woof.    Blat — diafonaUy  acrots  warp  and  woof. 
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HYDE  HARVEST  COSTUME 

SKIRT 

Cut  skirt  ii'  long  (lengthwise  of  goods),  and  27'  wide.  Make  1"  hem 
at  bottom.  Leave  opening  3'  deep  at  center  back  for  placket  Finish  placket 
with  narrow  hem  (sloped  to  a  point  at  bottom)  on  one  side,  and  1-2'  hem  on 
other  side,  tacking  wide  hem  over  narrow  at  bottom. 

Gather  each  side  from  center  front,  two  rows,  to  hems.  Place  in  band 
required  size,  band  cut  lengthwise  of  goods  and  i  1-2'  wide. 

In  large  size  pattern  use  about  3  1-2  breadths  of  material  31'  wide.  Cut 
long  enough  to  reach  nearly  to  ankles,  allowing  hem. 

BODICE  PATTERN 

Take  sheet  of  paper  8^  z  12^  Fold  through  center  lengthwise,  then 
crosswise.  Letter  comers  .as  in  chart.  Point  1=2  1-4'  from  A.  Point 
2  =  1  3.4'  from  A.  Point  3  =  1  1-2^  from  2.  Point  4=1^  from  i.  Draw 
curve  from  i  through  4  and  3  to  2.  Point  5  =  1'  from  C.  Point  6  =  1  1-2' 
from  5.    Draw  curve  from  5  through  6  to  7. 

Cut  on  these  lines,  then  open  pattern  and  cut  one  fold  only  from  i  to  B, 
for  opening  at  back.  Cut  material  folded  same  as  pattern.  Hem  edges  of 
back;  face  neck,  armseye,  and  bottom  with  bias  strips  of  material. 

To  work  out  pattern  for  twelve  year  size,  take  sheet  of  paper  22 '^  x  34'. 
Proceed  according  to  previous  directions,  making  all  measurements  three 
times  as  great  as  in  small  size. 

APRON 

Cut  apron  9*^  long,  and  11^  wide.  Make  narrow  hem  at  sides  and  i' 
hem  at  bottom.  Gather  top  into  4  1-2'^  space  and  put  into  band  cut  7  x-2' 
long,  and  i  1-2'  wide.  Insert  strings  into  ends  of  band.  Strings  to  be  cut 
II  1-2^^  long,  and  2'  wide,  with  narrow  hems  at  sides  and  1-2'^  hem  at  ends. 
Cut  strings  and  band  lengthwise. 

In  large  size  apron,  use  one  width  of  material  31'  to  36^^  wide.  Cut  so 
that  bottom  of  apron  will  reach  skirt  hem,  allowing  for  hem  on  apron.  Cut 
band  3'  wide,  and  strings  4  x-2^  wide. 

BLANCHE  E.  HYDE 

Newton,  HasMchtiietts 
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TABLE  HAT  STEIGER 

THE  SIMPLEST  WEAVING 

THERE  is  no  hand  exercise  which  has  a  larger  social  value 
and  which  interests  little  people  more  than  simple  textile 
weaving.  The  ability  to  form  a  substance  suited  to  need,  from 
materials  within  reach,  seems  to  have  been  a  primitive  instinct. 
It  is  a  long  way  from  the  work  of  primitive  man  to  the  modem 
mill  with  its  hundreds  of  looms,  but  the  evolution  is  a  natural 
one.  For  this  reason  the  primary  course  can  lay  a  little  of  the 
groundwork  for  an  intelligent  understanding,  later  on,  of  some 
of  the  present  day  industrial  problems. 

The  following  course  is  planned  primarily  for  beginners, 
with  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  individual  expression  in 
the  selection  of  materials  and  the  arrangement  of  color. 

The  average  cost  of  material  per  grade  for  one  year,  if 
purchased  in  reasonably  large  quantities,  need  not  exceed  two 
dollars,  or  about  five  cents  per  pupil.  Most  of  the  materials 
can  be  purchased  in  bulk  from  any  dealer  in  school  supplies. 
Above  the  first  grade,  each  pupil  can  make  his  own  loom. 

This  month  a  problem  suitable  for  first  grade  work  is  selected 
— the  making  of  a  table  mat. 

I.     TABLE  MAT 

Processes.  Use  of  warp  and  weft  in  short  lengths ;  pinning.  Fingers  the 
only  tools.    Codperative  work. 

Materials.    Paper,  cloth,  pins,  coarse  needle  and  thread. 

Oral  Language  Work.  Simple  talks  on  the  sheep  and  wool ;  washing  and 
dyeing  of  wool;  meaning  of  loom  and  weaving;  of  warp  and  woof.  Simple 
story  of  raw  materials  found  in  Poulsson's  In  the  Child's  World,  p.  413; 
Steiger's  Textile  Studies  for  the  Schoolroom,  p.  29;  The  Angora  Goat, 
Farmer'^  Bulletin  No.  i37»  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture. 

DIRECTIOIIS  FOR  MAKING 
Use  strips  of  outing  flannel,  felt,  cloth,  or  braid,  either  Angora  or  Merzo, 
about  i^  wide.    Choose  one  color  for  warp  and  another  for  weft.    Cut  these 
strips  into  12'  lengths,  eight  of  each  color. 
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TABLE  MAT  STEIGER 

Use  9L  12"  square  of  rather  heavy  paper  and  rule  a  line  two  inches  from 
each  edge  parallel  with  each  side. 

Select  eight  strips  of  one  color  for  the  warp.  Pin  the  warp  strips  to  the 
paper  at  both  ends  (see  illustration).  The  first  strip  should  be  placed  two  inches 
from  the  edge  of  the  paper  along  the  ruled  line.  This  is  to  allow  for  the  fringe. 
Continue  until  the  eight  warp  lengths  have  been  pinned. 

Weave  the  eight  strips  of  contrasting  color  through  the  warp,  one  at  a 
time,  until  the  space  is  filled  and  all  the  weft  has  been  used. 

Finish  with  a  coarse  running  stitch  around  the  sides  to  hold  the  strips 
in  place.  Use  a  darning  needle  and  cord  or  luster  thread  of  a  suitable  color 
for  this  purpose.    Remove  the  pins. 

When  using  a  paper  loom  any  size  of  mat  may  be  planned.  Rectangular 
forms  can  be  made  as  well  as  squares,  and  worked  out  as  individual  or 
cooperative  exercises. 

The  pupils  should  do  as  much  of  the  preparatory  work  as  possible.  Four 
pupils  can  work  on  one  mat  at  the  same  time.  Two  can  measure  and  cut 
th3  lengths  while  the  others  pin.  The  weaving  can  be  done  from  the  two 
ends  towards  the  middle  thus  allowing  two  pupils  to  weave  at  the  same  time. 
The  mat  should  be  put  to  immediate  use  in  the  schoolroom.  If  material  is 
scarce  the  strips  can  be  separated  after  a  time  and  used  again  for  a  second 
weaving  exercise. 

KATHERINE  FRENCH  STEIGER 
Training  School,  Rochester,  New  York 

METALRY 

BOYS  who  have  worked  in  wood  or  other  easy  material, 
sometimes  long  for  other  worlds  to  conquer.  Here  is 
another  world,  the  world  of  Metalry.  Mr.  Augustus  F.  Rose,  a 
teacher  in  Boston,  and  author  of  ''Copper  Work,"  has  agreed  to 
furnish  a  problem  and  its  solution  each  month  this  year  for 
ambitious  boys  to  work  out. 
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A  METAL  WATCH  FOB 

EVERT  boj  baa  b  watch,  of  Fia,  Q 
couise,  sooner  or  Uler,  and 
every  boj  must  Bomttimc 
have  a  watch  fob.  I  know  of 
nothing  that  a  bojr  tains  mora 
interest  in  than  in  the  nuldng  of 
a  fob  of  bis  own,  of  course,  for 
every  boy  wants  his  fob  different 
from  everybody's  else.  In  making 
■  fob  the  first  tiling  necessary  is  a 
drawing  or  design.  First  moke 
several  quick  iketchei;  choose  the 
best  one,  and  carefuU;  redraw  it 
full  size.*  Place  a  piece  of  tracing 
paper  over  the  drawing  Fig.  i  and 
make  a  tracing,  being  very  careful 
not  to  lose  any  of  the  details  of  the 
original  design.  Glue  the  tracing 
to  the  piece  of  copper  to  be  used 
for  the  pendant,  using  a  little 
liquid  glue  diluted  with  water. 
After  allowing  it  to  dry  for  a  (ew 
minutes  it  is  ready  to  work  on. 
First  with  a  center  puatJi — Figure 
3,  that  can  be  made  out  of  a 
large  wire  noit  pointed  with  a 
file,  in  each  of  the  pUces  that  are 
to  be  cut  out,  make  a  little  depres- 
sion as  a  start  for  the  drill  to  pre- 
vent its  wabbling  over  the  turface 
of  the  metoL  Care  should  be  token 
to  keep  a  distance  away  from  the 
line  of  the  design.  The  holes  are 
then  drilled,  and  the  openings  sawed 


A  METAX  WATCH  FOB 
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out,  ttnng  the  saw  frame  and  a  No.  i  saw.  The  saw  is  placed  in  one  end 
of  the  frame  with  the  teeth  pointed  out  and  toward  the  handle.  The  loose 
end  is  put  throiigh  one  of  the  drilled  holes  and  then  fastened  in  the  other 
clamp  of  the  frame.  The  metal  is  placed  on  the  piece  of  board  that  has 
been    fastened   to   the   edge  of  the  bench,  as  shown  at  Figure  4,  A,  and 
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while  the  saw  is  held  in  a  vertical  position  the  cut  is  made  on  the  down- 
ward stroke— Fig.  4.  B.  The  up-and-down  motion  in  the  use  of  the  saw 
may  be  acquired  by  sawing  thin  wood.  It  is  well  to  practise  this  motion 
a  few  minutes  before  sawing  the  fob.  In  sawing  all  the  openings 
keep  as  close  to  the  lines  as  possible,  and  be  very  careful  not 
to  go  over  the  line.  Then  saw  the  outline  and  when  all  the  sawing 
is  done  files  are  used  to  true  up  and  smooth  the  edges  of  the  outline  and 
openings.     The  flat  file  is  used  on  the  straight  edges  and  the  half-round 
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file  on  the  curved  edges.  The  square  file  may  be  used  for  cleaning 
comers.  A  little  rubbing  with  a  piece  of  emery  paper  removes  any  rough, 
ness.  The  slot  in  the  pendant  and  in  the  bar,  Fig.  5,  A  at  the  top  of  the  fob 
through  which  the  ribbon  is  to  pass  is  sawed  and  filed  in  the  same  way.  The 
slot  in  the  pendant  is  made  a  little  narrower  than  the  ribbon  is  wide  allowing 
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the  ribbon  to  gather  a  little  at  that  point.    A  projection  is  left  at  the  top  of 
the  bar,  Fig.  5,  B,  where  the  chain  is  connected. 

To  make  the  chain,  take  the  ICo.  18  wire,  and,  with  one  end  of  the  wire 
fastened  in  the  vise  together  with  a  wire  nail  about  x-8  inch  in  diameter,  wind 
it  around  the  naU  as  shown  in  Figure  6,  A.  After  about  ten  turns  have  been 
made,  remove  the  nail  and  wire  from  the  vise  and  slip  the  wire  off  the  nail, 
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leaving  it  in  the  shape  of  a  small  spring  as  at  Figure  6,  B.  Holding  the  coiled 
wire  as  shown  at  Figure  7,  saw  the  links  apart  and  when  separated  they  will 
look  like  Figure  8,  A.  With  the  chain  plyers  open  the  links  as  at  Figure  8,  B, 
wide  enough  to  admit  another  link  and  then  close  again  as  at  Figure  8,  C, 
and  so  on  until  the  required  length  is  made.    About  seven  links  make  a  chain 
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long  cnougla  to  hang  welL  One  end  of  the  chain  is  then  linked  through  the 
projection  Left  at  the  top  of  the  bar,  Fig.  5,  B,  and  the  swivel,  Fig.  z.  A,  is 
attached  to  the  other  end,  and  the  metal  part  of  the  fob  is  then  completed.* 

^A  b«Bch  or  table  to  work  on,  and  the  foUoving  tools  are  neceiMry  to  cany  out  thii 
pcoUflm:  S  1-1  inch  bench  viie,  4-inch  jewelen  law  frame,  1  doz.  Ifo.  1  metal  lawa, 
ud  driD,  Ho.  to  twist  drill  stxidght  shank,  B  1-S  inch  half  round  needle  file,  6  1-S  inch 
■QMn  needle  Hie,  6  l-S  inch  equalling  file,  i»air  4  i-S  inch  chain  plyers,  sheet  of  emery 
pspcr  Ho.  00. 

a  iMme  made  bench.  Fig*  10,  that  will  meet  every  need  and  one  on  which  a  variety  of 
VMk  may  be  done  is  made  as  follows: — Get  about  18  feet  of  2'  z  4'  spruce  studding  and 
a  Y  plank,  lO'  wide  and  10  ft.  long  (maple  is  best).  From  the  2'  z  4'  stock  cut  four  legs 
tV  loot;  four  cross  pieces  14  I'V  long  and  one  stretcher  S'  W  long.  Cut  the  plank  in  two 
pieces  •  ft  long.  Get  1  l-S  dozen  lag  screws  S 1-2'  long,  bore  holes  located  as  shown  In 
tbs  drawing  and  it  is  ready  to  go  together.  Put  the  legs  together  first,  then  put  the  stretcher 
io  plecs,aad  not  the  toiK 
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After  rubbing  the  surface  of  the  metal  a  little  with  emery  paper,  the  ribbon 
is  then  put  through  the  slot  in  both  the  bar  and  the  pendant  connecting  the 
two,  as  in  Figure  9.  Take  a  needle  and  a  little  black  silk  thread  and  fasten 
ribbon  at  A,  A,  Figure  9.  Rubbing  the  metal  with  the  emery  paper  leaves 
it  quite  bright  but  after  two  or  three  days  use  it  will  turn  a  beautiful  bronze 
color. 

AUGUSTUS  F.  ROSE 
BottoD,  MaMAChusetts 


MATERIALS 

A  piece  of  sheet  copper  1  8-4'  z  2  1-S'  Ho.  IS  gkuge,  twelve  inches  of  Ho.  18  soft  copper 
wire,  e  copper  swivel,  one-third  yard  of  1  1-4'  fob  ribbon. 

The  Ho.  18  gauge  copper  and  the  copper  wire  can  be  bought  at  most  hardware  stores, 
and  the  swivel  at  a  Jewelers'  supply  store  or  possabty  at  a  jewelry  store.  The  fob  ribbon 
will  be  found  at  the  ribbon  counter  of  any  dry  goods  store. 

To  enable  those  interested  in  this  problem  in  getting  the  necessary  tools  and  materials 
ICr.  Rose  will  send  them  as  specified  above  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  postal  money  order 
for  $8.76  if  ordered  together.  If  ordered  separately,  thirty  one-cent  stamps  for  materials, 
and  postal  money  order  of  88.46  for  tools.  All  correspondence  to  Mr.  Rose  should  be 
addressed  to  14  Woodbridge  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
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^Tj^HE  long  vacation  is 


over. 


^  The  wind  comes  np  across  the  hill,  the  wind  goes  laaghing  by : 
The  sweet  September  calls  as  before  the  flowers  die: 
If  s  time  to  take  your  basket  up  and  follow  on  with  me. 
Along  the  road  and  up  the  hill  strange  countries  for  to  see. 

So  rings  one  of  the  Songs  of  Saint  Bartholo- 
mew, by  Miss  Birchall;  so  says  the  Editor  of 
The  School  Arts  Book  to  his  invisible  friends. 
Let  us  begin  the  year  by  gathering  some  of  the 
waiting  flowers  for  our  schoolrooms.  Let  us 
arrange  them  as  skilfully  as  the  golden  rod  of 
the  initial  was  arranged  by  Miss  Warner  of  the 
Fitchburg  Normal  School,  and  let  us  use  the 
bouquet  to  entice  the  children  to  journey  with 
us  into  the  fair  land  of  Beauty.  We  must  all 
see  more  beauty  in  the  conmion  things  of  every 

I  day,  and  produce  more  beauty  every  day  in  the 

'■|j|^  common  tasks  of  the  schoolroom. 

I  like  to  start  off  a  new  volume  of  The  School 
Arts  Book  with  an  ideal  for  the  year.  Sometimes  it  has  been 
expressed  in  words;  this  year  it  is  expressed  in  line  and  tone,  and 
most  happily  expressed,  by  the  authors  of  The  Manual  Arts  for 
Elementary  Schools.  Through  the  kindness  of  the  publishers,  D. 
C.  Heath  &  Company,  it  appears  as  our  frontispiece  in  its 
original  colors.  As  a  composition  within  a  circle,  as  a  decorative 
arrangement  of  light  and  dark,  as  a  bit  of  good  drawing,  and  as 
an  embodiment  of  our  ideal  for  school  work,  happy  and  whole- 
some occupation  for  every  child,  it  is  of  tmrivalled  excellence. 
Let  us  endeavor  this  year  to  make  our  schoolrooms  everjrwhere 
of  such  a  character  that  this  might  be  a  glimpse  into  any  one  of 
them. 

Let  us  avoid  fads.    A  school  fad  is  a  sort  of  professional 
fancywork.    Fancywork    is    well  described    by    the    author    of 
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Elizabeth  and  Her  German  Garden  as  ''an  invention  of  the 
evil  one  to  prevent  the  foolish  from  applying  their  hearts  imto 
wisdom."  Fads  arise  through  experimentation  with  materials. 
In  an  evil  hour  some  curious,  untrained  searcher  for  novelty 
hits  upon  a  new  use  for  an  old  medium, — ^makes  foxgloves  of 
woolen  cord,  or  napkin  rings  of  rafl^,  or  picture  frames  of  putty 
stuck  full  of  small  hardware  and  gilded,  or  some  other  abom- 
ination, and  thereupon  evolves  an  illustrated  article  for  some 
woman's  journal  entitled  "Forty  Arty  Things  Made  of  Paper 
Pulp,"  or  some  such.  The  thing  strikes  the  fancy  of  the  idle 
and  the  ignorant,  and  the  craze  or  fad  begins  its  spawning  run. 
A  previous  generation  was  aflUcted  with  the  spatter-work  craze, 
the  splint-work  craze,  the  decalcomania  craze,  the  perforated- 
cardboard-variegated-worsted  craze,  and  the  Battenburg  craze. 
In  schools  we  have  survived  the  chalk-modeling  fad,  the  cardboard 
modeling  fad,  the  bent-iron  fad,  the  burnt-wood  fad,  and  are 
now  broken  out  with  the  raffia  fad,  the  tooled  leather  fad,  and 
the  woven  worsted  fad.  Fads  thrive  on  the  thoughtless.  All 
materials  are  good,  and  to  be  received  with  thanksgiving;  but 
they  must  be  used  intelligently.  A  raffia  basket  may  be  beau- 
tiful, a  raffia  picture  frame  is  an  atrocity;  a  wooden  footstool 
may  be  a  comfort,  a  wooden  candlestick  is  a  danger ;  a  bent-iron 
curtain  ring  may  serve  its  purpose,  but  a  bent-iron  glove  box 
can  serve  only  as  a  ludicrous  memorial  of  misapplied  energy. 

Fads  are  impossible  where  people  ask,  first,  for  what  purpose 
is  this  thing  to  be  made,  and  second,  what  is  the  best  material 
in  which  to  make  it.  And  fine  handicraft  appears  when  people 
who  have  answered  these  two  questions  intelligently,  proceed 
to  produce  the  thing  in  the  most  direct  and  skilful  way  guided 
by  good  taste. 

In  our  schoolrooms  let  us  confine  the  problems  so  far  as 
possible  to  the  immediate  needs  and  interests  of  the  children 
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in  each  grade;  having  grasped  a  problem,  let  m  next  select  the 
most  appropriate  means  for  working  it  out.  In  the  working 
out  of  the  problem  let  us  bring  to  bear  upon  it  all  the  skill  and 
taste  we  possess;  and  let  us  lead  all  our  childien  to  do  the  same. 

C  The  cover  stamps  for  volume  IX  will  give  ten  historic  exam- 
ples of  the  decorative  filling  of  the  circle  with  geometric  tracery. 
That  which  appears  on  the  cover  this  month  is  a  well-known 
Japanese  sTmboL     In  a  most  entertaining  little  booklet  published 
by   the   ITorthem  Pacific  Kailway  in   1901, 
entitled  The   History   of  a  Trade   Hark,  by 
Olin  D.  Wheeler,  the  origin  of  this  symbol  is 
traced  back  to  the  great  monad  of  the  Chinese, 
here  reproduced.    In  the  year  1017,  a  yotmg 
Chinaman,  Chow  Lein  Ki,  invented  this  as  a 
symbolic  key  to  the  philosophy  of   Fuh  Hi 
which  dates  ^om  about  3,000  B.  C'  It^is  said  to  symbolize  variously 
the  masculine  and  feminine  principles  of  the  tmiverse,  day  and 
night,  fire  and  water,  and  good  and  evil.    Various  modifications  of 
it  are  to  be  found  in  the  art  of  Korea  and  other  primitive  nations. 
I  have  selected  one  of  the  Japanese  forms  of  it  because  the  three 
are  more  appropriate  to  our  modem  philosophies  of  the  true, 
the  beautiful,  and  the  good,  the  three  R's,  and  the  three  H's, 
and  no  end  of  three-fold  unities.    The  Japanese  use  it  as  a  sym- 
bol of  good  luck,  another  reason  for  placing  it  on  the  cover  of 
the  initial  number  of  a  new  volume  of  The  School  Arts  Book. 
The  geometric  construction  of  this  figure,  as  j^ven  in  a 
little  volume  of  Japanese  crests,  published  by  Bunkio  Hatsuki 
of  Boston,  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  diagram.    Draw  a 
circle  ot  the  derired  size.    Draw  six    diameters,  dividing  the 
circle  into  tweWe  equal  parts.    Quadrisect  one  radius,  locating 
the  points  t,  a,  and  3.    With  the  center  of  tlie  circle  as  center 
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and  a  radius  0-2,  describe  the  circle,  the  circumference  of  which 
locates  the  centers  of  the  three  monads  at  2,  4,  and  6.    With 

the  center  of  the  circle  as 
center  and  a  radius  o-i, 
describe  the  circle  whose 
circtmiference  locates  the 
centers  of  the  arcs  of  the 
tails,  a,  b,  and  c.  These 
arcs  are  of  course  drawn 
tangent  to  the  circles  of 
the  heads  at  the  points 
corresponding  to  e.  The 
drawing  of  the  circtmi- 
scribing  circles  which 
frame  this  symbol  calls 
for  the  use  of  the  esthetic 
judgment.  The  completed  design  should  strike  the  eye  as  a  well 
balanced  whole  with  neither  the  margin  nor  the  backgroimd,  the 
frame  or  the  symbol,  imduly  prominent. 

€L  In  a  home  two  things  give  perpetual  delight,  an  open  fire 
and  an  aquarium.  They  are  pictures  in  three  dimensions  and 
constantly  moving  pictures  at  that.  In  the  average  schoolroom 
the  first  of  these  is  impossible,  but  the  second  is  not.  Mrs. 
Titcomb's  article  on  The  Balanced  Aquarium  ought  to  inspire 
a  teacher  here  and  there  to  allow  herself  and  her  pupils  the 
great  pleasure  and  instruction  which  a  good  aquarium  affords. 
The  cheapest  and  best  form  of  aquarium  for  the  schoolroom 
or  the  home  is  composed  of  one  of  the  big  glass  covers  such  as 
one  finds  over  piles  of  sandwiches  at  railroad  restaurants.  One 
of  these  covers  holding  two  buckets  of  water  can  be  obtained 
for  less  than  two  dollars.    At  the  mantud  training  school  a 
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wooden  ring  like  a  doughnut  ten  inches  in  diameter  and 
two  or  three  inches  thick  can  easily  be  made  as  a  base.  The 
hole  of  this  wooden  doughnut  will  receive  the  knob  of  the 
inverted  cover.  The  profile  of  the  ring  *may  be  a  pleasing 
contour,  like  the  base  of  an  Ionic  column,  or  the  foot  of  a 
Renaissance  chalice.  About  the  best  single  plant  for  use  in  an 
aquarium  is  the  anacaris.  The  best  sand  is  bird  gravel 
such  as  may  be  purchased  from  the  stores.  There  are  pre- 
pared foods  for  fishes,  costing  ten  cents  a  box,  which  the  fishes 
seem  to  enjoy.  Three  fishes  would  require  not  over  two  or 
three  boxes  a  year. 

The  other  contributed  articles  are  right  in  spirit,  at  least, 
and  ought  to  help.  I  want  to  call  special  attention  to  the  series 
by  Mr.  James  Hall,  the  second  installment  of  which  appears 
in  this  niunber.  Mr.  Hall's  enthusiastic  class  in  pen-craft  at 
the  Chautauqua  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts  the  past  season  gave 
unanimous  testimony  in  favor  of  such  work  in  schools,  and 
produced  results  which  stuprised  everybody  with  their  modest 
and  winsome  beauty.  Under  such  inspiration  even  ordinary 
letter  writing  may  become  a  "means  of  grace,"  and  give  fresh 
delight  to  one's  friends.  I  shall  have  to  publish  some  of  the 
charming  letters  I  have  received  from  friends  who  take  delight 
in  even  the  smallest  scrap  of  the  work  of  their  own  hands,  that 
you  all  may  share  my  pleasure  in  the  art  of  letter  writing,  an  art 
which  the  typewriter  ought  not  to  drive  out. 

The  calendar  this  year  will  be  imique.  The  text  will  be 
prepared  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Kellogg,  Librarian  of  the  Art  Museum 
of  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  It  will  give  the  names  of  famous  artists, 
craftsmen,  poets,  and  other  nature  lovers,  their  birthdays,  death 
days,  quotations  from  their  writings,  and  other  matter  appro- 
priate to  an  art-craft  calendar.  The  calendar  will  be  an  exam- 
ple of  pen-craft  by  Mr.  Bailey. 
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V^  jP£/VUIYn0adurtluM|isilioRaVcafiL 
"^^^    FiiukedoutbetwwntlwiiiidilU&cjclrfiiur 

M.Y  THIS  IS  TRUE  tW  BEAUTY  b  ven| 

beaMti|uL.ai%dL  softens  and  comforts  cuuL  inspUvs  and 
iwivcs  ond  Ufb  up  ond  never  (iub.**  j9«r»e-jb«« 

'^({^zosoa  of  rntsU  and  mellow  (ruitfulness! 
^-  Qose  bosom-friend  of  the  maturing  sun; 
Conspiring  witkliun  how  to  lood  and  bless 
With  jhilt  die  vines  that  round  the  thatcH-ews  run: 
To  bend  witk  apples  dte  mossd  cottoge  trees. 
And  fdl  all  fruit  witk  ripeness  to  the  core: 
To  swell  die  gourd  and  plump  the  hazel  shells 
-^  Witk  a  sweet  kernel,  to  set  budding  more 

T    1^     T\        ^'^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  flowers  for  the  bees 
Ldbor  Ooy    Until  they  think  worm,  days  wtH never  cease, 
Plcw  ends.  Tor  Summer  has  oerbrimmlldieir 
^  Work  begins  chamber  celUr 

''Blessed  is  the  man  who  has  found  his  worlC      '^'^* 

70  AD  Tke  capture  of  Jeru^aUnt  by  Tittis  biought 

tkc  ft«vcii^^nuiched  goUcn  candU  skidi  toRomA.  ]fc»  scmlilantf  orIIw 
.  Avck  of  Ulus  is  all  tiiat  i* 

Joka  Sitiflletoa  Copley  cLl8l5    '^*^*«**»*»-f*«  . 


.  ctt» 


PhtUp  Gilbert  Hamertoa  k  iS^.  ^  Mud-. 

"Inc  fundninewfnl  error  in.  cttimattna  the  gropkic  oris  is  to  rank, 
^nt  by  compariaoa  with,  the  iiufpbU  compUfceoess  of  noftiue. 
—Ihc  real  tcft  of  cxcclUnee  ia.  a  process  is  tki6:  Will  it  coiwca- 
icndy  express  kuauin  knowltdgc  and  human  fscUng.** 

Charles  Dtuiley  AA^rner  b.  l82Q."I  like  to^  into  the 

garden,  these  warm.  latUr  days  and  mJuc.  lb  muse  is  to  sit  iiL 
1^     J  |.yi  .  ^    diesun.  andnot  tkinkof 

Andrea  iVlanteqna  cL  ISOb    onytkinq.  I  am. not  sure 

AamntryboywkaattKeaSeof     i^f^o^J^^of 

t»^\Mkm^  U  VUA,,^     A  aJ.^ZL  "*  *  <='*'«*  *M»ta{a.  sweet- 

James  B^nitnore  G>Oper    b.  1780    Every  koyshouldsrai 
time  range  tkc  d«ip  woods  wilkdic  Las^  (^  tke  JVIokicons. 
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1  EQPIMOX  moHu  .\ 
^  ;..  the  posMAij of  th* 
yeor.  Waick  ev- 


Fraitcis  Seymorc  Hadetv  h.  l8l8.  «<;y  porteai.tvcit 

EiigUik  suvgcoiv  ondfltdter.O  ike  iKW5pap«r». Utfc ikt 

He  never  cwfitwUliC^ttftroM —  fo»t  cafeckyou.  uaoMfora. 

grcM  the  linuU  of  hU  art.lnifc  Clear  up  ludusUUcr  m 

wockskopily  wi|iuallMiii.asa  BiAoocdcns^btdrsiiMni- 

ffl^  T:     I     J«i^£  ber  3«  kalf.tien3«rrfMh 

nubert vait Cycle  d.  l4i;tD.  ana MMo/siMiter fw-Ae 

sea  coptout  cowMnowJ*  kU  own  birJi*.  Stand,  rtady  to .'. 

skip.  moke  olLsmig  ^winter. 

Hi*erti«».Eyckcf|iKledaf«ve-  Tke  tun.  cffo«»c*  tke  lUo 

b«iM»i>  in.  o8  poinrinq , anA  bnoAr  on,  the  bvenj^-secoad. 
Ml^uitolkemiiioUcartwkkk  ^M(^ 

kad  prccecUa  kuit..  ' ' 


comkincil 


VqiL  d.  19  B.C      Walter  Scott  d,  iSje. 

AulkoroftkejCaeCd.  "IVic  moon.  diaoiAgjkiwaMt 

Lum  della  Rotbia  <1.  l485l.  Tkrau^kUemlerska^of 
Flonntinc  sculptor.  Bevelopcd  diO|Miy  almtc 

on  ancient  art  to  suck  a  do^rce        By  ^Uo^cdtRuciy 
tkot  riw«vor«kepmduced.wa*  ^  ^  con 

^iyen.lm  name.     He  made'die  kambud. 

Antoine  Loub  Earye  K  17^5 

Benck.  scai]0tnr0faiiinuil&.      Tkc  Mkkclan^^  of  ^ 

7r>|VV«U»m«,BoMl.my|n«nA5 

V^/Tlever  to  nuuk  dwfelnut  diou.  OS  Wl^ 

curiinq  smoke  of  tke  p(pc  or  the  |brgc  tky  (ricndly  ond 

jovial  face  bteam*  nmniL  and.  rcdl  04  me  harvest  mo 
ihrouifh.  iheniUi  of  ike  manhcd."  i«^Am^ 

Gtti'rqe  Cruik^konk   U  l/dz^.  tfUs man  whWh  on  o& 
oceUeHl  artUlko%  cuthi^an  notablt.|br9eniaift&wit-. 

i^^ldC  AloniUC5    K  i56^.     Sculptor  of  the  naaum 

Hole  (lUwYork).  5irHarr/^ftiiic  (Boston).  5kollC5pcaic(BCj. 

Michaelmas  Dew  TintorettD  K  l5i8. 

Ikcr*  was  wdF iikheovRt  HcposscsMd.4ft«ioslMir 

MUhaetanakUan^^jmi^        guiar.copricMniS.onadelcr- 
o^atnst  ike  drayn..-"-   '■    0"'        nnnel  hand., itf  kajdcal:. 
[MOft  extraiM^oflt.and  skftinatcbram-m^  iammjfatAtj 
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The  plant  drawing  for  September  ought  to  be  better  than 
ever,  especially  in  the  high  school.  As  an  example  of  French 
requirements  along  this  line  see  opposite  page.  Isn't  that  a  real 
geranium?  How  vigorous,  how  anatomical,  how  full  of  strong 
curves,  how  well  composed  the  whole  thing  is!  The  person 
who  made  that  drawing  was  willing  to  use  his  eyes,  was  modest 
enough  to  be  taught  by  nature,  and  skilful  enough  to  give  a 
faithful  report  of  his  lesson.  One  such  drawing  is  worth  a 
bushel  of  ^'effects."  Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves.  "Effects" 
that  are  worth  anything  can  come  only  after  years  of  practice 
in  good,  honest,  pains-taking,  faithful  drawing.  We  do  the 
children  an  injustice  when  we  lead  them  to  think  otherwise. 
Blurred  flower  masses,  blotesque  landscapes,  broad-gray- 
line-and-bogus-paper-big-things,  are  what  Carlyle  would  call 
phantasmagoria  and  simulacra.    Let  us  learn  to  DRAW. 

tL  The  Workshop  will  be  more  attractive  this  year — ^more  will 
be  going  on  in  it.  The  Outlines  will  be  richer — ^more  people 
will  contribute  to  the  making  of  them.  In  short,  Editor  and 
Publisher  will  do  all  in  their  power  to  make  the  magazine  worthy 
of  its  place  in  educational  current  literature.  I  wonder  if  you, 
reader,  realize  that  we  are  helpless  without  your  cooperation. 
If  you  like  the  magazine,  pay  for  it  in  advance,  and  urge  others 
to  subscribe  for  it.  It  cannot  live  without  subscribers.  The 
number  of  subscribers  ought  to  double  this  year.  The  number 
must  double  if  the  magazine  is  to  maintain  its  lead.  Every 
additional  subscription  you  send  to  the  Worcester  office  is  a 
guarantee  that  the  magazine  will  bring  more  to  yoa  every 
month. 

C^The  spirit  of  cooperation  for  securing  good  things  is 
spreading  throughout  the  country.  A  new  law  in  Indiana 
makes  possible  the  vital  affiliation  of  the  Public  Schools  and  the 
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NOTES  EDITOR 

John  Herron  Art  Institute  of  Indianapolis ;  the  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts,  Cincinnati,  has  plans  for  enlarged  serviceableness;  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  New  York  is  trying  to  reach  out  a 
helpful  hand  to  the  school  population  of  the  city;  the  Boston 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts  calls  to  the  public  from  the  steps  of  its 
new  building,  and  offers  greater  opportunities  for  study.  Col- 
legiate courses  under  the  auspices  of  the  Museum  are  to  be 
given  this  year,  and  other  courses  will  be  given  at  the  Museum 
imder  Miss  Irene  Weir  of  Brookline,  and  Miss  Helen  E.  Cleaves  of 
Boston.  Miss  Weir  will  give  twenty  lessons  in  Drawing  and 
Painting  in  Representation,  Thursday  afternoons,  beginning 
November  fifth,  and  Miss  Cleaves  will  give  fifteen  lessons  in 
Design  as  embodied  in  finished  products,  Saturday  mornings 
at  eleven,  beginning  December  third.* 

The  spirit  of  cooperation  is  growing  among  far-sighted 
business  men.  A  notable  iUustration  of  this  is  to  be  found  in 
Brush  and  Pail,  a  house  organ  published  by  the  Alabastine 
Company  of  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan.  The  June  number  is 
distinctively  il  school  number.  It  contains  brief  articles  on 
schoolroom  decoration  by  William  B.  Ittner,  Commissioner  of 
School  Buildings,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  by  C.  P.  Cary,  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  Madison,  Wis.  The  July- 
August  number  contains  helpful  suggestions  for  the  use  of  the 
stencil,  and  other  hints  for  home  decoration,  serviceable  to 
teachers  of  design  who  are  ambitious  to  have  their  work  in 
touch  with  the  time.    All  healthy  art  is  applied  art. 

Teachers  of  design  would  find  two  cents  unusually  well 
invested  if  they  send  a  letter  stamp  to  the  Raglin  Hand  Craft 
Mills,  comer  Jefferson  and  Philip  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for 
Ye  Book  of  ye  Raglin  Rugs  and  Curtains.     It  furnishes  illustra- 

*Further  infonnation  may  be  had  by  apptyixig  to  the  Muteam  of  Fine  Arte,  Boaton, 
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tions  of  value  in  making  clear  to  the  pupils  the  difference  be- 
tween monotonous  and  rhythmic  spacing  and  bad  and  good 
design  in  both  form  and  color. 

Still  another  manifestation  of  the  right  spirit  has  appeared 
in  Trenton,  N.  J.    With  the  opening  of  the  fall  term  of  the  Trenton 
School  of  Industrial  Arts,  there  will  be  cooperation  between  it 
and  the  leading  manufacturers  of  Trenton  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing    the  efficiency  of  skilled  labor  in  the  factories  and 
shops  of  the  city.    Mr.  Howard  H.  Mazfield,    Superintendent 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Shops,  Mr.  H.  G.  Stoddard,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Trenton  Iron  Company,  and  Mr.  Frank  F.  Frederick, 
Director  of  the  School,  have  formulated  a  plan  whereby  appren- 
tices making  a  -  start  in  the  factories  will  begin  a  four  years' 
course  of  special  study  at  the  Art  School.    The  plan  is  expected 
to  include  ultimately  all  the  leading  manufacturers  of  the  city. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

SELECTIONS  from  a  few  recent  letters,  not  for  the  benefit 
of  old  subscribers,  but  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  happen 
to  be  looking  through  The  School  Arts  Book  for  the  first  time. 

Dear  Mr.  Bailey: — 

I  am  not  unfamiliar  with  your  work,  and  my  children  delight  in  it  Do 
you  want  better  fame  than  that? 

Sincerely  yours, 

Michael  Monahan, 
Editor  and  Proprietor  of  "The  Papyrus.'* 

From  New  Jersey. 

I  have  been  a  constant  reader  of  The  School  Arts  Book  from  the  very 
first  number  until  the  present  time,  and  value  it  very  highly  indeed.  Long 
may  it  prosper  in  the  work  it  has  set  itself  to  do. 

From  Maine.  ^ 

I  wish  to  thank  you  again  for  the  profit  and  pleasure  I  get  from  your 
magazine.  I  keep  the  copies  here  at  school  and  the  children  consult  them 
whenever  a  drawing  problem  comes  up. 

From  Pennsylvania. 

The  students  and  teachers  of  the  Arts  Department  of  our  Normal  School 
unite  in  the  opinion  that  The  School  Arts  Book  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
teacher  who  wants  better  and  more  beautiful  work  as  the  result  of  a  fuller 
and  richer  life  on  the  part  of  the  child. 

From  Boston. 

The  School  Arts  Book  is  the  ne  plus  ultra  for  public  and  private  elementary 
schools.  I  wish  you  had  started  it  when  I  went  to  school.  Suppose  you  didn't 
think  of  it!    It  makes  our  teachers  "sit  up  and  take  notice." 

From  New  Hampshire. 

The  School  Arts  Book  is  a  great  help  and  I  get  all  the  teachers  I  can  to 
subscribe  for  it 

From  Chicago. 

I  have  just  finished  reading  your  School  Arts  Book  for  March  with  great 
interest.  You  certainly  have  the  knack  of  getting  up  an  attractive  magazine 
but  what  is  even  more  important  it  is  "practical"  to  the  last  degree. 
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PERTINENT  ARTICLES 

k  Blaek  Forak  Pfttliway,  Frederick  Tan  Benren,  Jr.,  Scribnet'e,  Ausott,  p.  14S. 

Air  Shipe,  Day  Allen  WlUey,  St  NldiolAS,  July,  p.  780. 

Akmc  the  Greet  Wall  of  China,  William  Edgar  Geil,  F.  R.  O.  S.,  Haxper^i,  July,  p.  aM; 
Avfmt,  p.  S41. 

America  Honore  Keate  and  Shelly,  Fitch  C.  Bryant,  World  To-day,  Avcuit,  p.  8S6. 

American  Pageanti  and  Their  PromiM,  Percy  HacKaye,  Scrlbnei's,  July,  p.  S8. 

American  Painters  of  Outdoors,  Giles  Edgerton,  Craftsman,  June,  p.  275. 

An  American  Printer's  Mecca,  Harry  Lyman  Koopman,  Printing  Art,  August,  p.  Ml. 

An  Artist  of  the  Loom,  Harriet  Joor,  House  Beautiful,  July,  p.  48. 

Animal  Mind  from  the  Inside,  The,  B.  T.  Brewster,  McClure's,  June,  p.  150. 

An  Interesting  ITeedlework  Design  Evolved  from  an  Old  Painting,  Kathrine  Sanger' Brinley, 
Craftsman,  June,  p.  850. 

A  Planting  Table  for  Bulbs,  Indoors  and  Out,  Parker  Thayer  Barnes,  Suburban  Life,  August, 
p.  Tfw 

A  Rising  Genius  in  American  Caricature,  Current  Literature,  June,  p.  681. 

Arnold  BoeckUn's  Paintings,  James  William  Pattison,  House  Beautiful,  July,  p.  80. 

Art  of  Vary  Cassatt,  The,  Lulu  Merrick,  Delineator,  August,  p.  181. 

Arts  and  Crafts  in  Rngland,  C.  R.  Ashbee,  House  Beautiful,  June,  p.  14;  July,  p.  84. 

Arts  and  Crafts  Movement  in  America,  The:  Work  or  Play?  Ernest  A.  Batchelder,  Crafts- 
man, August,  p.  544. 

A  Sculptor  Who  is  also  a  Craftsman  (Paul  Bartlett),  Katharine  Blise  Chapman,  Craftsman, 
July,  p.  487. 

A  Southern  Educator,  Mrs.  Mary  Humphreys  Stamps,  Grace  King,  Century,  June,  p.S71. 

Augsburg,  Robert  Haven  Schauf&er,  Century,  June,  p.  845. 

Augustus  Saint-Gaudens  Established,  Edited  by  Homer  Saint-Gaudens,  Century,  June,  p.  818. 

Birds  of  the  Hi^it,  B.  S.  Bowdish,  Suburban  Life,  June,  p.  881. 

Birds  We  Ouglit  to  Know,  Mabel  Osgood  Wright,  Delineator,  June,  p.  770. 

Book  Racks  with  Metal  Attachments,  Augustus  F.  Rose,  Manual  Training  Magarine,  June, 
p.  880. 

Can  of  the  Country  to  the  Craftsman  Printer,  The,  Carl  Purington  Rollins,  Printing  Art, 
June,  p.  817. 

Cardboard  Modelling  (cont),  Felix  T.  Kingston,  Practical  Teacher,  July,  p.  86. 

Carnegie  Institute  at  Pittsburg  Presented  as  the  American  Salon,  James  B.  Townsend,  Crafts- 
man, July,  p.  888. 

Collections  of  Hugo  Rdsinger,  The,  I,  German  and  American  Pictures,  Christian  Brinton, 
International  Studio,  August,  p.  zxiz. 

Conservation  of  Natural  Resources,  Theodore  Rooeevelt,  Chautauquan,  June,  p.  38. 

Construction  and  Design  in  Wood  Carving,  Karl  von  Rydingsvard,  Craftsman,  Junc'p.  800. 

Curious  Cork  Toys,  Addia  Belle  Beard,  St  Ificholas,  June,  p.  780. 

Carious  Habits  and  Structures  of  Ants,  St.  IHcholas,  August,  p.  088. 

Development  of  Impressionism,  The,  Charles  H.  Caffin,  Circle,  August,  p.  90. 

Dogs  of  St  Bernard,  The,  W.  G.  Fitz-Gerald,  St  Nicholas,  August,  p.  018. 

IBi^eeath-century  French  Furnitore  at  the  Colony  Club,  International  Studio,  July,  p.  zxiL 

Endings  of  Books,  The,  Alfred  W.  Pollard,  Printing  Art,  July,  p.  878. 

Franklin  on  Improrement  Backwards  in  Printing,  Harry  Lyman  Koopman,  Printing  Art, 
July,  881. 
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Oamei  that  Chineie  Children  Like.  Isaac  T.  Headland,  Delineator,  July,  p.  TB. 

Glory  of  the  Northwest,  The,  Stephen  B.  L.  Penrose,  Outlook,  Avgost,  p.  6M. 

Oood  Taste  in  the  Arrangement  of  Cot-flowers,  Jessie  O.  Frltts,  Suburban  Life,  June,  p.  SS7. 

Grotesque  in  Art,  The,  Craftsman,  June,  p.  S60. 

Growth  and  Beauty  of  Our  American  Cities,  Craftsman,  July,  p.  SM. 

Hazing,  Philip  Lotz,  Jr.,  World  To-day,  August,  p.  861. 

Herzog's  Photographic  Friezes,  Current  Literature,  August,  p.  171. 

Hispano-Moresque  Lustre  Ware,  Aymer  Vallance,  International  Studio,  July,  p.  14. 

Ignado  Zuloaga:  Spanish  Painter,  James  William  Pattison,  World  To-day,  June,  p.  Mt. 

Imagination  and  Literalism  in  Illustration,  Charles  H.  Cafito,  (II),  Printing  Art,  June,  p.  209. 

Imitation  Among  Animals,  Robert  H.  Yerkes,  Ph.  D.,  Century,  July,  p.  S96. 

Imitation  in  Monkeys,  Melvin  E.  Haggerty,  Century,  August,  p.  644. 

Impressionistic  Effects  in  Wood  Carving,  Craftsman,  July,  p.  477. 

In  Mushroom  Time,  L.  W.  Brownell,  Suburban  Life,  August,  p.  69. 

Into  the  Unknown  Land  of  the  Ones,  Charles  Wellington  Furlong,  F.  R.  G.  S.,  Harper's, 

August,  p.  44S. 
Japanese  Pictorial  Art,  Ken  Hoshlno,  Practical  Teacher,  August,  p.  66. 
Lten  Lhermitte,  Painter  of  French  Peasant  Life,  Fr^d^c  Henriet,  International  Studio, 

July,  p.  8. 
Life  of  a  Star,  The,  Waldemar  Kaempffert,  Outlook,  August,  p.  707. 
Louis  Potter,  Hildegarde  Hawthorne,  Century,  June,  p.  848. 
Louis  Potter,  M.  Irwin  MacDonald,  Craftsman,  June,  p.  867. 
Manufacturers'  Opinions  as  to  the  Qualities  needed  In  Boys  whom  they  wish  to  employ,  and 

conunents,  Gustaf  Larsson,  Manual  Training  Magazine,  June,  p.  898. 
Meaning  of  Line,  The,  Agnes  Farman,  Practical  Teacher,  July,  p.  88. 
Modem  Brickwork,  n,  Charles  W.  Stoughton,  International  Studio,  July,  p.  81. 
Moorish  Influence  in  Pottery,  House  Beautiful,  July,  p.  ziL 

Mr.  Vanlngen's  New  Mural  Decorations  in  Chicago,  William  Walton,  Scribner's,  July,  p.  186. 
Museum  Labels  and  Labeling,  I,  Frederic  A.  Lucas,  Printing  Art,  August,  p.  846. 
New  Egjrptian  Discovery,  The,  The  Tomb  of  Horemheb,  Arthur  B.  P.  Weigall,  Century, 

June,  p.  889. 
New  Ways  of  Making  Old-Fashioned  Rugs,  Mabel  Tuke  Priestman,  Circle,  July,  p.  48. 
Notable  Department  Store  Cartoons,  Charles  £.  Dawson,  Printing  Art,  August,  p.  849. 
Notre  Dame  of  Rouen,  Elizabeth  Robins  Pennell,  Century,  August,  p.  687. 
Old  Pewter  Tanltards,  House  Beautiful,  June,  p.  19. 
Painters  and  Pictures,  IX,  George  Clausen,  R.  A.,  X,  L.  Campbell  Taylor,  W.  E.  Sparkes, 

Practical  Teacher,  August,  p.  78. 
Persian  Influence  in  Pottery,  House  Beautiful,  June,  p.  zvi. 
Portraiture  of  Ingres,  The,  Frank  Fowler,  Scribner's,  June,  p.  648. 
Public  School  and  the  Home,  The,  Gustav  Stickley,  Craftsman,  June,  p.  884. 
Return  of  Rose-time,  The,  Alice  Lounsberry,  Delineator,  June,  p.  786. 
Rothenburg  the  Picturesque,  Robert  Haven  Schauflier,  Century,  July,  p.  848. 
Saint-Gaudens  the  Master,  Homer  Saint-Gsudens,  Century,  August,  p.  611. 
Signlflcant  American  Water  Color  Work,  Craftsman,  August,  p.  610. 
Simplified  Mechanical  Perspective,  IV,  Frank  Forrest  Frederick,  Manual  Training  Magazine, 

June,  p.  408. 
Some  Modem  German  Paintings  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  Frank  Fowler,  Scribner's, 

June,  p.  766. 
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Some  Hew  Amwican   BtcUagi  by  Mr.  JoMph  Penndl,   Hans  W.  Slngar,  Interciational 

Stodiow  July.  p.  11. 
Some  Sculpture  by  Hn.  Vonnoh,  Intemetloiiml  Studio,  Ancuit,  p.  111. 
Some  Water  Birda  and  their  Family  Secreti,  John  B.  Wation,  World  To-Day,  August,  p.  807. 
Stocy  of  Dutch  Painting,  The,  Charles  H.  Caffln,  St.  Nicholas,  n,  June,  p.  680;  in,  July, 

p.  813:  IV,  August,  p.  911. 
Swlinming  ▼crsos  Bathing,  W.  B.  AaUey,  Circle,  July,  p.  86. 
Trfamiphs  of  Bird  Protection,  Hefbert  K.  Job,  Harper's,  June. 
Turning  national  Forests  into  Homesteads,  J.  L.  Ellis,  World  To-Day,  June,  p.  686. 
Two  Largeat  Diamonda,  The,  George  Frederick  Kunz,  Century,  June,  p.  177. 
Verdure  for  the  City  Strsets,  Craftsman,  August,  p.  680. 

Water-colors  of  M.  Jeanes,  The,  Henri  Frantz,  International  Studio,  June,  p.  174. 
Western  Influence  upon  Art  in  Japan,  Charles  Hohne,  International  Studio,  June,  p.  180. 
What  One  Man  Did  with  a  Canoe,  H.  D.  Jones,  St  Kicholas,  August,  p.  019. 
WUd  Fowl  at  Home,  St  Nicholas,  July,  p.  841. 

WQUam  and  Mary  Furniture,  Viri^nia  Robie,  House  Beautiful,  July,  p.  80. 
WUHam  McTaggart,  R.  S.  A.,  Painter  of  Sea  and  Land,  Alexander  Eddington,  International 

Studio,  August,  p.  88. 
Worii  and  Home  of  Edward  MacDowell,  The,  Mary  Mears,  Craftsman,  July,  p.  416. 
Work  of  Bela  L.  Pratt,  The,  William  Howe  Downes,  International  Studio,  July,  p.  ill. 
Tooth  of  Irdand,  The,  Myra  Kelly,  Outlook,  July  (Magazine  number),  p.  486. 

ILLUSTRATORS 

Adama,  John  Wokott,  Century,  June,  pp.  181-188. 

Ashky,  C.  W.,  St  IHchidas,  August,  p.  879. 

Aylward,  W.  J.,  Harper's,  August,  pp.  896-899,  401-408,  406. 

BeHey,  Vernon  Howe,  Craftsman,  Ju^,  pp.  876-878. 

Bartlett,  Paul,  Craftsman,  July,  pp.  48»441. 

Bayha,  Edwin  F.,  St  Nicholas,  June,  frontispiece,  pp.  676,  676;  July,  frontispiece,  pp.  778, 

778,  777. 
Beads,  W.  T.,  McChire^s,  July,  pp.  119-188. 
Benson,  Frank  W.,  International  Studio,  August,  p.  U;  St  Nicholas,  August,  frontispiece, 

p.  888. 
Birch,  Reginald,  Century,  August,  pp.  600,  601,  604,  606. 
Blaiedeil,  B.  Warde,  St  Nicholas,  June,  p.  706. 

Biashfteid,  A.  D.,  Century,  August,  p.  644;  Ladies*  Home  Journal,  July,  p.  16. 
Blartifl^ld,  E.  H.,  International  Studio,  June,  p.  cii. 
BIcnner.  Carl  J.,  Printing  Art,  June,  p.  186. 
Booth,  FtankUn,  Scxibner's,  July,  pp.  666,  676.  678,  680,  681. 
Booth,  Hanson,  Circle,  July,  pp.  10-11;  August,  pp.  61,  68;  Delineator,  July,  p.  87. 
Brsngwyn,  Franks  A.  R.  A.,  latemational  Studio,  June,  p.  187. 
Brahm,  Worth,  An&crlcan  Magazine,  August,  pp.  816,  819.  810. 
BoO,  Charlsa  Urlngston,  Circle,  August,  cover. 
Calfano.  J.,  Prfntfng  Art,  June.  p.  116. 
Caasstt,  Mary,  Delineator,  August,  p.  HI. 

Castaigne,  Andre.  Century,  July,  pp.  816-818,  880,  881,  840,  841. 
Chase,  J.  C,  American  Ma^zlne,  June,  pp.  187-141. 
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Chue,  Sidney  M.,  Scribner*!.  July,  pp.  1-9.  11;  August,  pp.  201,  SOS,  206,  207. 

Chate,  William  M.,  Century,  June,  frontispiece. 

Cleland,  T.  M.,  McClure's,  June,  pp.  158,  169. 

Conacher,  J.,  Century,  August,  p.  643. 

Conde,  J.  M.,  Ladies*  Home  Journal,  August,  p.  19. 

Conder,  Charles,  International  Studio,  August,  pp.  138,  136. 

Covey,  Arthur  S.,  McClure's,  July,  pp.  307,  309,  811,  313. 

Cowen,  F.  E.,  St.  Nicholas,  August,  pp.  877,  880,  881. 

Craig,  Frank,  Delineator,  July,  pp.  46,  47;  Harper's,  August,  pp.  363,  366,  368,  302. 

Crane,  Bruce,  International  Studio,  August,  p.  xli;  Scribner's,  August,  p.  866. 

Crosby,  R.  M.,  American  Magazine,  August,  pp.  408-409. 

Cuneo,  Cjrrus,  American  Magazine,  August,  pp.  399,  394,  897-399. 

Curtis,  Elizabeth,  St.  Nicholas,  July,  p.  836. 

Deland,  Clyde  0.,  Ladies*  Home  Journal,  July,  p.  13. 

Denslow,  W.  W.,  St.  Nicholas,  June,  pp.  701-704;  July,  pp.  806-812;  August,  pp.  926-928. 

Deremeauz,  Irma,  Century,  August,  pp.  608,  611,  614. 

Dizon,  Maynard,  McClure*s,  June,  pp.  193,  194. 

Drake,  Hilah  T.,  St.  Nicholas,  August,  p.  929. 

Duncan,  Walter  Jack,  McClure's,  July,  cover. 

Dunton,  W.  Herbert,  Harper's,  July,  pp.  196,  202,  206;  August,  p.  371. 

BIsley,  Arthur  J.,  St.  Nicholas,  July,  p.  788. 

Fenn,  Harry,  Century,  August,  p.  612. 

Fisher,  Harrison,  Ladies*  Home  Journal,  July,  p.  17;  August,  p.  6. 

Flags,  James  Montgomery,  Scribner*s,  June,  p.  684 ;  July,  p.  12 ;  August,  pp.  167,  169, 161, 

163,  164,  184,  219. 
Floury,  Albert,  Outlook,  August,  p.  746 
Fogarty,  Thomas,  American  Magazine,  August,  pp.  346,  347,  349-362:  Delineator,  July, 

pp.  48,  49;  August,  p.  127;  McClure*s,  June,  pp.  173,  176,  177,  179^181. 
Foote,  W.  H.,  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  July,  p.  9. 
Forbes,  Elizabeth,  A.  R.  W.  S.,  International  Studio,  August,  p.  119. 
Forbes,  Stanhope,  Scribner's,  August,  p.  266. 
Foster,  Will,  Harper's,  July,  pp.  246,  262. 
Frost,  Arthur  B.,  Century,  June,  pp.  266,  266,  269. 
Furlong,  Charles  Wellington,  Harper's,  August,  p.  446. 
Gardiner,  F.  8.,  St.  Nicholas,  August,  p.  909. 
Gerome,  Jean  Leon,  Printing  Art,  August,  frontispiece. 
Glackens,  W.,  McClure's,  July,  pp.  271-273,  276,  276. 
Green,  Elizabeth  Shippen,  Harper's,  July,  frontispiece,  p.  186;  August,  pp.  329,  331,  334, 

338,  383,  384,  886-388,  390,  392. 
Gruger,  F.  R.,  Delineator,  June,  pp,  772,  773. 
Hambidge,  Jay,  American  Magazine,  July,  frontispiece,  pp.  213-216^  Century,  July,  pp. 

386,  386,  888-391;  St.  Nicholas.  July,  pp.  823,  824. 
Herzog,  F.  Benedict,  Current  Literature,  August,  pp.  170,  172,  178  (photographs). 
Higgins,  Eugene.  Century,  July,  pp.  382,  383. 

Hitchcock,  Lucius  Wolcott,  Scribner's,  July,  pp.  81,  83,  84 ;  August,  pp.  133,  136,  137, 139. 
Hood,  George  W.,  Printing  Art,  June,  p.  220. 
Hunt,  William  Morris,  Craftsman,  June,  p.  279. 
Ingham,  Elizabeth  Howell,  Outlook,  August,  p.  684. 
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Incnt,  J.-A-D.,  Scribno't,  June,  frontispiece,  pp*  M4,  MB,  654-M7. 

Irvine,  Sadie  A.  E.,  St  mchoUs,  Augaet,  p.  9SS. 

Jacobs,  W.  L.,  Century,  June,  p.  141;  St.  Hicholas,  Aiignst,  p.  901. 

Jeancs,  M.,  International  Studio,  June,  p.  178. 

Justice,  B.  Martin,  LadieeT  Home  Journal,  July,  p.  11;  August,  p.  7. 

Keller,  Arthur  L,  Century,  June,  pp.  169,  171;  Delineator,  August,  pp.  114,  116. 

Kemp,  OliTer,  Century,  August,  p.  606;  Hsrper's,  July,  pp.  181,  187;  Scrlbner's,  June,  pp. 

677,    679,    681,    68S. 
King,  W.  B.,  Delineator,  August,  p.  119;  Ladies^  Home  Journal,  July,  p.  6;  August,  p.  IS. 
Kirby.  RoUin,  McOure's,  July,  pp.  148-146, 147. 149, 161, 196-197, 199,  800,  801. 
Kirk«  M.  L.,  Printing  Art,  July,  p.  180. 
Knighf,  Charles  R.,  Century,  July,  p.  410. 
Koemer,  W.  H.  D.,  Ladles*  Home  Journal,  July,  p.  7. 
Krimian,  TomislsT,  International  Studio,  August,  pp.  148,  146. 
I»arhfnan,  Harry  B.,  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  July,  p.  18. 
Lenbach,  Franz,  International  Studio,  August,  p.  tkjW. 
Lhermitte,  Leon,  International  Studio,  July,  frontispiece,  pp  8-11. 
Lindner,  Moffat  P.,  International  Studio,  July,  p.  66;  August,  p.  111. 
Mann,  Alexander,  International  Studio,  June,  p.  808. 
McCormick,  Howard,  Century,  July,  pp.  411-417. 

McTaggart,  William,  International  Studio,  August,  frontispiece,  pp.  84-91. 
Mfllchers,  Gaii,  International  Studio,  August,  p.  zzziii. 
Meylan,  Paul  JuHen,  Century,  August,  p.  618. 
Mieiziner,  L.  M.,  Delineator,  July,  p.  78. 
Mignard,  Pierre,  Century,  July,  p.  898. 
Minet,  J.  F.,  International  Studio,  June,  p.  810. 
Mitchell,  O.  H.,  Delineator,  June,  p.  781. 
Mowat,  H.  J.,  McClnre^s,  June,  pp.  141-146. 
Hoble,  J.  S.,  St  Nicholas,  June,  p.  698. 

Oakley,  Thornton,  Harper's,  Ju^,  pp.  m,  118,  116-118;  St*^Nicholas,  June,  pp.  709,  711. 
Oberfaardt,  WDHam,  McClur^s,  June,  pp.  118-111. 
Olgyai,  Victor,  International  Studio,  July,  pp.  71,  78. 
Pape,  Eric,  Scribner's,  July,  pp.  19,  80,  81,  84. 
Peck,  Esther,  St  Nicholas,  August,  p.  899. 
Pcizotto,  Ernest  C,  Scribnei's,  July,  pp.  41,  48,  46-60,  89. 
Penndl,  Joseph,  Century,  August,  pp.  617-619,  681,  688;  International  Studio,  July,  pp. 


Pfeifer.  Herman,  Circle,  August,  pp.  66-68. 

Potter,  Louis,  Century,  June,  pp.  141-144;  Craftsman,  June,  frontispiece,  pp.  169-161,  867, 


Potts,  W.  Sherman,  Scribnei's,  June,  pp.  711,  717,  719,  710. 
Powers,  Marion,  Harper's,  August,  pp.  468,  470. 
Pratt,  Bela  L.,  Intematlonsl  Studio,  July,  pp.  iii-x. 
Probst.  O.  F..  Century.  July,  pp.  848-866.*  *    {fl 
Pyle,  Howard,  Harper's,  August,  frontispiece. 
Read,  F.  W.,  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  August,  p.  9. 
Richardson,  Frederick,  Century.  August,  p.  646. 
Rogers,  P.,  St  Nicholas,  July,  p.  811. 
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Raih,  Olive,  American  Magaxiiie,  June,  p.  ITO. 

RytUngiTanl,  Karl  von,  CrafCiman,  June,  pp.  861,  Stt. 

Salnt-Oaudena,  Auguatni,  Century,  June,  pp.  tl8-S16,  8M,  SSS-SfT. 

Sarient,  John  Singer,  Century,  July,  p.  847. 

Sartaln,  WllUam,  Craftiman,  June,  p.  280 

Sdmelder,  Arthur,  Scribner^a,  June,  pp.  669^674. 

Schoonorer,  P.  B.,  Harper'a,  July,  pp.  804,  807. 

Shannon,  J.  J.,  A.  R.  A.,  International  Studio,  July,  p.  66;  Printing  Art,  June,  frontispiece. 

Sloan,  John,  Century,  August,  pp.  668,  670,  671,  676. 

Smith,  Jessie  Willcoz,  Ladles*  Home  Journal,  August,  p.  11. 

Sorolla,  J.,  y  Baitida,  Century,  June,  pp.  IM,  199;  International  Studio,  August,  p.  168. 

Steams,  Pted,  House  Beautiful,  June,  cover;  July,  cover. 

Steele,  Piederlc  Dorr,  McChue's,  June,  pp.  186,  187,  189. 

Stevens,  W.  D.,  Harper's,  August,  pp.  429,  480,  488,  486,  487-489,  441. 

Stone,  Walter  King,  Scribner'a,  August,  frontispiece,  pp.  144,  146,  147-162. 

Storer,  Plorence  B.,  Delineator,  July,  pp.,  61,  70. 

Strehlan,  C.  A.,  Ladiea*  Home  Journal,  August,  cover. 

Sumner,  Amy  Draper,  Scribner's,  July,  frontispiece. 

Taber,  L  W.,  St  Nicholas,  July,  pp.  828,  829. 

Tarbell,  Bdmund  C,  Craftsman,  July,  p.  887;  St  Nicholas,  July,  p.  779;  Scribner's,  August, 

p.  264. 
Taylor,  P.  Walter,  Delineator,  August,  p.  128;  Harper's,  August,  pp.414,  420;  McClure's, 

June,  frontiapiece;  Scribner's,  Auguat,  p.  210. 
Taylor,  L.  Campbell,  Practical  Teacher,  August,  p.  76;    International  Studio,  July,  p.  48. 
Town,  Karl  OXynch  von.  Century,  June,  pp.  246-248. 
Townaend,  Harry,  Harper's,  July,  pp.  214,  218. 
Tryon,  D.  W.,  Craftsman,  June,  p.  278. 
Underwood,  C.  P.,  Century,  August,  p.  688. 
Urquhart,  Annie,  International  Studio,  July,  pp.  61,  68. 
Vonnoh,  Bessie  Potter,  International  Studio,  August,  pp.  121-124. 
Ward,  Edgar  M.,  Printing  Art,  July,  frontispiece. 
Watts,  O.  P.,  Outlook,  August,  p.  740. 
Webb,  M.  B.,  Century,  June,  p.  260. 
Weir,  J.  Alden,  Craftsman,  June,  p.  277. 
Whistler,  James  McNeil,  Harper's,  August,  p.  426. 
WIederseim,  Grace  O.,  McChsre'a,  June,  cover. 
Williams,  J.  Scott,  American  Magazine,  July,  pp.  266,  271. 
Wilson,  Roae  O'Neill,  Scribnei's,  July,  pp.  62,  67-60. 
Tohn,  P.  C,  Scribner's,  August,  pp.  177,  180-182. 
Zuloaga,  Ignado,  World  To-Day,  June,  pp.  681-686. 

COLOR  PLATES 

Acrosa  Mounts  Bay,  Bllzabeth  Porbes,  A.  R.  W.  S.,  International  Studio,  August,  p.  119. 
"After  a  number  of  nights  I  dared  to  touch  her'hand,"  EUzabeth^Shippen  Green,  Harper's, 

August,  p.  888. 
A  Ground  Swell— Carradalo,  William  McTaggart,  R.  S.  A.,  International  Studio,  Auguat, 

frontispiece. 
A  June  Rose,  Carl  J.  Blenner,  Printing  Art,  June,  p.  286. 
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"ApoOo**  of  The  Hamadryads/'  Eric  Pape,  Scribna'a,  July,  p.  84. 

A  Stnat  in  Sarajevo,  Tomislav  Krizman,  Inttmatioiial  Studio,  Aiigiut,  p.  14S . 

"Both  ladies  seemed  carelen  of  my  lord's  presence,"  Elizabeth  Shippen  Green,  Harper's,  July, 

p.  186. 
CataioK  corer,  George  W.  Hood,  Printing  Art,  June,  p.  880. 
Cover  design,  Alfred  Brennan,  Delineator,  June. 
Cover  deaign*  Charies  Ltvingiton  Bull,  Circle,  Angust. 
Covsr  design,  Walter  Jack  Duncan,  McClnre's,  July. 
Cover  design,  Leon  Guipon,  Ladlsa*  Home  Journal,  July. 
Cover  design,  J.  H.  G.  Soper,  Delineator,  July. 
Cover  design,  Albert  Sterner,  Delineator,  August 
Cover  design,  C.  A.  Strehlan,  Ladled  Home  Journal,  AuguiL 
Cover  design,  Grace  G.  Wiederseim,  McChsre's,  June. 
"Dips  into  all  the  happiest,  friendliest  valleys,"  Walter  King  Stone,  Seribner's,  August, 


Gosrips,  Annie  Urquhart,  International  Studio,  July,  p.  61. 

Harvest  at  Broomieknowe,  William  HcTaggart,  R.  S.  A.,  International  Studio,  August,  p.  81. 

'*  1  am  accustomed  to  precipices,'  the  wooden  soldier  would  answer,"  Elizabeth  Shippen 

Green,  Harper's,  August,  p.  884. 
mnstrations  for  "Rip  Vsn  Whikle,"  M .  L.  Kirk,  Printing  Art,  July,  p.  880. 
Lss  DcnteDleres,  Leon  Lhermitte,  International  Studio,  July,  frontispiece. 
Les  Pechenrs  a  la  Ligne,  Leon  Lhermitte,  International  Studio,  July,  p.  11. 
Marmarole,  Dolomites,  M.  Jeanes,  International  Studio,  June,  p.  878. 
Was  Kitty,  J.  J.  Shannon,  Printing  Art,  June,  frontispiece. 
'*Oil-clad  figures,     .     .     .     knee-deep  in  a  quick-silver  ssa  of  herring,"  Sidney  M.  Chase, 

Scribner's,  July,  p.  1. 
Painted  ailk  fan,  Charles  Conder,  International  Studio,  August,  p.  188. 
Paintings  from  the  Exhibition  of  Thumb-box  Sketches  shown  at  ths  Salmagundi  Club,  New 

York,  in  April  1808,  Century,  August,  pp.  666,  667. 
PhUomsne,  Alexander  Mann,  International  Studio,  June,  p.  808. 
Portrait  of  a  Young  Girl,  William  J.  Whittemore,  Century,  July,  frontispiece. 
"She  sat  U^tly  and  proudly,  her  mask  in  her  hand,"  Hizabeth  Shippen  Green,  Harper's, 

July,  frontispiece. 
The  Heart  of  the  Appenines,  J.  Califano,  Printing  Art,  June,  p.  816. 
The  Moonlit  Bay,  St.  Ives,  MofFat  P.  Lindner,  International  Studio,  August,  p.  111. 
The  Pink  Feather,  Joseph  De  Camp,  Century,  August,  ftontispiece. 
The  Prioress  beholds  in  vision  the  spirit  of  their  love  fulfilled,  Eric  Pspe,  Scribner's,  July, 

p.  88. 
The  Red  Box,  William  M.  Chase,  Century,  June,  frontispiece. 
'*Tluough  all  the  greenest,  most  delicious  mysteries  of  ^the  Schwarzwald,"  Walter  King 

Stone,  Scribner's,  August,  p.  144. 
"Until  the  forest  files  separate  before  you,"  Walter  King  Stone,  Scribner's,  August,  p.  148. 
"When  sH  ths  world  was  young,"  Howard  Pyle,  Harper's,  August,  frontispiece. 
Winter  on  tiie  Banks  of  the  Garam,  Victor  Olgyal,  International  Studio,  July,  p.  71. 
With  ravishing  ootiooks  upon  wild  hills  and  gentie  valleys,"  Walter  King  Stone,  Scrib- 

nci's,  August,  p.  168. 
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NOTABLE  DESIGNS 

B«adwork,  IntemAtioiul  Studio,  Jane,  p.  880. 

Beaten  breu,  International  Studio,  August,  pp.  186,  188. 

Beaten  ailver,  International  Studio,  August,  p.  168. 

Book  racks  with  metal  attachments.  Manual  Training  Magazine,  June,  p.  889. 

Brickwork,  International  Studio,  June,  p.  zci. 

Centerpieces,  Ladies*  Home  Journal,  July,  p.  86. 

Crochet,  Ladies*  Home  Journal,  August,  p.  48. 

Embroidery,  Circle,  August,  p.  108;  Delineator,  June,  p.  799;  July,  p.  66;  Home  Needlework, 

June,;  International  Studio,  June,  pp.  881,  888;  August,  p.  187;  Ladies*  Home  Journal, 

August,  p.  44. 
Fancy  Aprons,  Ladies*  Home  Journal,  August,  p.  81. 
Fancy  Bags,  Ladies*  Home  Journal,  August,  p.  81. 
Linen  Applique,  Ladies*  Home  Journal,  August,  p.  46. 
Lustre  Ware,  International  Studio,  July,  pp.  14-88. 
Needle  and  brush  point.  Circle,  July,  p.  47. 

Needlework  designs  hxmi  old  paintings.  Craftsman,  June,  pp.  868,  864;  July,  pp.  478-478. 
Old  College  Songs,  with  drawings  by  John  Wolcott  Adams,  Century,  June,  pp.  181-188. 
Painted  silk  fan.  Circle,  August,  p.  183. 
Patchwork  quilts,  Ladies*  Home  Journal,  July,  p.  87. 
Rugs,  House  Beautiful,  July,  pp.  48,  44. 
Shaw  Memorial,  A.  Saint-Gaudens,  Century,  June,  pp.  818-816. 
Stencil,  International  Studio,  June,  p.  civ;  Ladies*  Home  Journal,  August,  p.  88. 
Title  pages.  Printing  Art,  July,  pp.  886-800. 
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I  WILL  TRY  TO  MAKE  T  H  I  S  P^ECE  of  WORK  MY  BEST 

MAY  CONTEST 

AWARDS 

First  Prize,  Book,  a  copy  of  Thirteen  Good  Animals,  published 
by  The  Davis  Press,  and  Badge  with  gold  decoration. 

Janet  Steyens,  IX,  119  Heal  St.,  Portland,  Me. 

Second  Prize,  a  set  of  '^School  Arts  Sewing  Cards,"  published  by 
The  Davis  Press,  and  Badge  with  silver  decoration.* 

Constance  Hall,  VI,  28  8.  American  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 

Carl  R.  Keder,  Vm,  Hill  City,  Kansas. 

Helen  Kershaw,  Vni,  52  Pearl  St.,  Reading,  Mass. 

Alice  Mangtun,  VH,  1012  W.  nth  St.,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Bertha  Miller,  IX,  Marengo,  111. 

Lora  Rowell,  VH,  Webster  School,  Auburn,  Me. 

Third  Prize,  a  set  of  ''Trees  in  Silhouette,"  published  by  The 
Davis  Press,  and  Badge. 

Benlah  M.  Bell,  VII,  Academy  Street  School,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

Marvin  Black,  I,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Fred  Cobbj  Moultonville  School,  Newburyport,  Mass. 

Elmer  Davis,  IX,  6  Child  St.,  Augusta,  Me. 

Edward  Denn,  IX,  Florence,  Mass. 

Mary  Egerton,  V,  2215  St.  Paul  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

James  Ganly,  VH,  5  Winthrop  Ave.,  Reading,  Mass. 

Vema  Graichen,  VH,  55  Knox  St.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

Frank  Meier,  VQ,  29  Hall  St.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

Donald  Wilson,  m,  BeUeville,  Mich. 


Fourth  Prize,  the  Badge. 

Mabel  Anderson,  VI,  430  E.  Worth  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 
Ethel  Brand,  Vm,  Hill  City,  Kansas. 
Bertha  Brigham,  IX,  Turners  Falls,  Mass. 
Edith  Buck,  Vm,  46  West  St,  Reading,  Mass. 
John  Canepa,  V,  Kell^  School,  If  ewburyport,  Mass. 
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John  Champlin,  Jr.,  Elm  Street  School,  Westerly,  R.  L 

Harry  Childs,  IX,  Florence,  Mass* 

Floyd  Crook,  I,  Wasco,  HL 

Sarah  CuUen,  IV,  246a  Druid  Hill  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

George  Cummings,  VH,  47  Eutaw  St.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

Marjorie  Day,  V,  Florence,  Mass. 

Mildred  J.  Delory,  Vm,  Elliot  St.,  E.  Braintree,  Mass. 

^Clementina  DeRocco,  VI,  Quany  Hill  School,  Westerly,  R.  I. 

Abbie  EUiot,  VI,  Buckland,  Mass.  ^T'  (^   : 

Edith  Folsom,  m,  48  Ash  St.,  Braintree,  Mass.[ 

John  Frazier,  I,  Shaw  St.,  E.  Braintree,  Mass. 

Antbnio  Gastonquay,  VIH,  Jackman  School,  Newburyport,  Mass. 

*Dorothy  Greenman,  VI,  Pleasant  Street  School,  Westerly,  R.  I. 

Margery  Henry,  VH,  Painesville,  Ohio. 

William  Hobson,  IX,  Florence,  Mass. 

*Doris  Hovey,  VI,  Warsaw,  H.  Y. 

Pauline  Kerns,  HI,  Hill  City,  Kansas. 

William  S^ng,  V,  Quarry  Hill  School,  Westerly,  R.  I. 

*Mabel  Klaus,  H,  Penniman  School,  Braintree,  Mass. 

Helen  Knebel,  VI,  1512  W.  6th  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

Marguerite  Larrabee,  VIH,  16  Federal  St,  Augusta,  Me. 

Dorice  Lord,  VH,  215  Haverhill  St,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

Thomas  Mengert,  VI,  2x7  Gorsuch  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

George  Taylor  Oliver,  Jr.,  IX,  81  Clinton  St.,  Everett,  Mass. 

Florence  Parker,  H,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Angelina  Peloquin,  VI,  zo  Lens  St.,  Southbridge,  Mass. 

Viola  Perkins,  Vm,  Millers  Falls,  Mass. 

Kenneth  Plummer,  VH,  Painesville,  Ohio. 

Norris  Ridgaway,  V,  2521  Maryland  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Freda  Schiener,  VI,  214  George  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

Herbert  Strong,  V,  Park  Avenue  School,  Westerly,  R.  I. 

Alice  Sweeney,  155  Berkeley  St,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

Hazel  Tanner,  VHI,  Turners  Falls,  Mass. 

J.  C.  Templeman,  75  South  St,  Southbridge,  Mass. 

Dayton  White,  VH,  Warsaw,  N.  Y. 

Alice  Whittier,  60  Saunders  St,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


*A  winner  of  honon  in  loma  previotu  contest 
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Honorable  Mention 


Frances  Andenoxiy  Wasco 
Jessie  Ashcroft,  HiU  City 
Roger  Atyeo,  BeUeville 
Helene  Augustine,  OneoDta 

W.  B ,  S.  Braintree 

Kildred  B.  Bradford,  Buckland 

*Joy  Brandt,  HiU  City 

Arthur  A.  Brisco,  £.  Boston 

Willie  Cardoza,  Stockton 

*Violet  Christ,  Warsaw 

Esther  Courtney,  PainesviUe 

Floyd  Crook,  Wasco 

Alice  Dorosiers,  Southbridge 

*Doris  Doty,  PainesviUe 

Alonzo  Ellsworth,  Wasco 

Grace  Ennis,  Westerly 

Dorothy  Famham,  Augusta 

Leigh  Flynt,  Augusta 

Florence  Forsberg,  Sioux  City 

Katie  Fritz,  Turners  Falls 

Dorothy  Gage,  Warsaw 

Helen  Gage,  Augusta 

Sadie  Goodwin,  Newbuzyport 

Ethel  Gustalson,  Bristol 

Lndle  Gustus,  Sioux  City 

Gertrude  Hancock,  Westerly 

Catherine  Hanley,  Florence 

WUht  Hanlon,  Florence 

Henry  Havens,  Westerly 

Winnifred  G.  Howland,  S.  Braintree 

Jessie  Hume,  Warsaw 

SPECIAL  PRIZE 
Nature  Packet  and  Badge. 

Edith  Golow,  VI,  Turners  Falls,  Mass. 
Charles  Hull,  VII,  HUlers  FaUs,  Mass. 

*A  winacr  of  honors  in  lome  pnWoua  contctt 


Mary  Johnson,  Braintree 
*Isabdle  Kaiser,  Stockton 
MUton  Kingsbury,  Stockton 
Arthur  Leime,  SouthbridgeJ 
Paul  Lyman,  MiUers  FaUs 
Michael  McCarthy,  Westerly 
Robert  S.  Moore,  Baltimore  , 
*Frank  Morenzoni,  Westerly 
*Annetta  Nicholas,  Bristol 
Hope  Noyes,  Westerly 
Georgia  Ogelsby,  Baltimore 
Emilio  Pepin,  Augusta 
Archie  Price,  Sioux  City 
Esther  Regan,  Turners  FaUs 
Rachel  Riggs,  BeUevUle 
*Sheldon  Rogers,  Marengo 
Dana  Salmon,  Turners  Falls 
George  Sanders,  Westerly 
Kathleene  Sawyer,  Augusta 
Harry  Sears,  Braintree 
Napoleon  Shabbott,  Quinebaug 
Lavinia  Startzman,  Baltimore 
Marion  Stedman,  Bristol 
CamiUa  Stevens,  Newburyport 
Harry  Travis,  Wasco 
*Gertrude  WeUs,  Southbridge 
Ralph  WUder,  Buckland 
Eleanor  H.  Wilson,  Braintree 
*Donald  Wright,  BeUevUle 
'^LUlian  M.  Young,  Westerly 
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Please  remember  the  regulations: 

Pupils  whose  names  have  appeared  in  The  School  Arts  Book  as  having 
received  an  award,  must  place  on  the  face  of  every  sheet  submitted  thereafter 
a  G,  for  (Guild)  with  characters  enclosed  to  indicate  the  highest  award  received 
and  the  year  it  was  received,  as  follows: 


These  mean,  taken  in  order  from  left  to  right,  Received  First  Prize  in 
1905 ;  Second  Prize  in  1906 ;  Third  Prize  in  1907 ;  Fourth  Prize  in  1906 ;  Mention 
in  1907.  For  example,  if  John  Jones  receives  an  Honorable  Mention,  there- 
after he  puts  M  and  the  year,  in  a  G  on  the  face  of  his  next  drawing  submitted. 
If  on  that  drawing  he  gets  a  Fourth  Prize,  upon  the  next  drawing  he  sends  in, 
he  must  put  a  4,  and  the  date  and  so  on.  If  he  should  receive  a  Mention  after 
having  won  a  Second  Prize,  he  will  write  2  and  the  date  on  his  later  drawings, 
for  that  is  the  highest  award  he  has  received. 

lll7~Those  who  have  received  a  prize  may  be  awarded  an  honorable  mention 
if  their  latest  work  is  as  good  as  that  upon  which  the  award  is  made,  but  no 
other  prize  unless  the  latest  work  is  better  than  that  previously  submitted. 

Siy Remember  to  have  full  name  and  mailing  address  written  on  the  back  of 
each  sheet.    Send  the  drawings  flat. 

9&^U  stamps  do  not  accompany  the  drawings  you  send,  do  not  expect  to 
obtain  the  drawings  by  writing  for  them  a  month  later.  Drawings  not  accom- 
panied by  return  postage  are  destroyed  immediately  after  the  awards  are  made. 

SS^A  blue  cross  on  a  returned  drawing  means — "It  might  be  worse!"  A  blue 
star,  fair;  a  red  star,  good;  and  two  red  stars, — well,  sheets  with  two  or  three 
are  usually  the  sheets  that  win  prizes  and  become  the  property  of  The  Davis  Press. 
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BULLETIN 

November  and  December  are  devoted  to  constructive 
design  and  handicraft,  according  to  The  School  Arts 
Book  Outlines.  The  November  number  will  therefore 
be  full  of  helpful  suggestion  for  the  making  of  things 
appropriate  to  our  National  Festival,  Thanksgiving. 

The  frontispiece  will  be  a  reproduction  in  full  color 
of  The  Harvest  Field,  a  painting  by  Walter  Sargent. 


Among  the  contributors  for  November  are  Lewis  F. 
Day  of  England,  Miss  Ripley  of  the  Boston  Trade  School 
for  Girls,  and  Royal  B.  Famum  of  the  Cleveland 
School  of  Art. 

An  educational-commercial  experiment  in  manufac- 
turing by  school  children  will  be  desccibed  by  Mr. 
Frank  M.  Leavitt  of  Boston. 
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The  School  Arts  Book 

Vol.  IX  OCTOBER,  1909  No.  2 

AN  EXPERIMENT  IN  PICTURE  STUDY 

THE  topic  ^'Picture  Study"  which  occurs  in  most  courses 
in  drawing,  deserves  all  the  prominence  that  is  now 
given  to  it.  The  majority  of  people  want  to  be  able  to  appreciate 
and  enjoy  works  of  art.  Intelligent  enjoyment  of  art  is  seldom 
gained  except  through  special  study  definitely  planned  to  accom- 
plish that  end.  To  determine  what  lines  that  study  should  follow 
has  been  the  purpose  of  much  discussion  and  experimentation. 

One  method,  perhaps  the  method  of  least  value  in  elementary 
schools,  is  to  analyze  pictures  in  order  to  discover  centers  of 
interest,  balance  of  masses,  leading  lines,  etc.  This  is  helpful  to 
adults  as  a  study  of  one  phase  of  the  painter's  way  of  doing  things, 
but  tmless  presented  with  clear  understanding  of  its  relative 
value  it  is  likely  to  fail  to  develop  a  sincere  enjoyment  of  pictures. 

Another  method  is  to  show  pictures  to  the  children  and 
encourage  them  to  talk  about  what  they  see  and  enjoy.  Inci- 
dentally, stories  of  the  artist,  the  times  in  which  he  lived  and 
the  things  he  chose  to  paint  are  presented  to  add  historical  interests 
and  associations  to  the  pictures.  This  way  gives  pleasant 
acquaintance  with  works  of  art  and  awakens  oftentimes  a  sincere 
liking  for  them. 

If  one  allowed  his  judgment  to  be  based  upon  the  written 
papers  which  are  sometimes  asked  for  after  lessons  in  picture 
study,  he  might  be  led  to  doubt  some  aspects  of  this  method, 
but  perhaps  the  fault  is  not  in  the  method  but  in  asking  too  soon 
that  children  make  a  statement  in  definite  terms  of  language, 
regarding  matters  of  feeling. 

Perhaps  instructors  who  wish  to  awaken  in  their  pupils 
true  enjoyment  of  pictures,  an  enjoyment  that  is  not  a  passing 
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preference  but  an  abiding  pleasure,  might  find  helpful  suggestions 
from  considering  carefully  the  familiar  statement  that  one  gets 
from  a  picture  only  what  he  brings  to  it.  It  may  follow  that 
preparation  for  seeing  the  picture  should  be  made  before  the 
picture  is  presented,  in  order  that  the  children  may  have  some- 
thing of  value  to  bring  to  it,  and  that  the  teacher's  explanations 
may  be  tmnecessary  at  the  time.  It  is  possible  that  such  enjoy- 
ment of  art  as  we  wish  our  pupils  to  possess  can  come  only  when 
they  have  been  previously  interested  in  the  subject  which  the 
artist  portrays,  so  when  they  come  to  it  they  come  to  something 
which  they  themselves  have  tried  to  express  even  though  crudely 
and  which  they  rejoice  to  see  set  forth  skilfully. 

The  following  experiment  was  tried,  with  a  large  number 
of  children  in  Boston  in  the  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  years  of 
school,  in  order  to  observe  the  results  of  giving  the  children 
experiences  which  should  prepare  them  to  see  the  pictures  which 
were  to  be  studied. 

Twilight  was  selected  as  a  topic  for  special  observation. 
The  children  were  encouraged  to  gather  pictures  of  twilight 
from  magazine  illustrations,  photographs  and  other  sources. 
They  were  led  to  observe  twilight  effects  out  of  doors.  The 
results  of  these  observations  were  rendered  definite  by  means 
of  notes  made  with  water  color.  The  colors  of  the  sky,  clouds, 
trees  and  buildings  on  different  evenings  were  recorded.  The 
children  noted  whether  the  buildings  seen  against  the  sunset 
sky  appeared  in  their  local  color  or  were  fiooded  with  the  golden 
glow,  or  contrasted  with  it  by  appearing  to  be  complementary 
in  hue.  The  children  were  enthusiastic  in  their  descriptions 
of  twilight  effects  and  made  many  sketches  some  of  which  were 
crude  in  color  while  many  were  soft  and  deUcate. 

The  next  steps  in  the  experiment  were  made  possible  by  the 
cordial  cooperation  of  the  Mtiseum  of  Fine  Arts  which  reproduced 
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in  half  tone  several  of  its  pictures,  some  of  which  represented 
twilight,  and  made  these  reproductions  available  for  the  schools 
at  cost.  About  1600  of  these  were  bought  by  the  teachers  and 
distributed  to  the  pupils.  Each  child  made  two  or  three  simple 
copies  in  pencil  of  the  Museum  picture  given  him,  reproducing 
the  eflFect  as  well  as  possible  by  this  means.  He  then  experi- 
mented by  adding  to  these  pencil  sketches,  the  different  schemes 
of  twilight  color  which  he  had  recorded.  He  thus  gained 
intiniate  acquaintance  with  an  excellent  black  and  white  com- 
position and  added  to  this  the  color,  an  element  which  was  the 
result  of  his  own  observation. 

After  this  many  of  the  children  wished  to  visit  the  Musetun 
in  order  that  they  might  see  the  original  picture.  Those  who 
had  opportunity  to  do  so,  when  they  saw  for  the  first  time  the 
painting  with  the  composition  of  which  they  were  already  familiar, 
viewed  it  with  particular  attention  to  see  what  colors  had  been 
used  by  the  artist  and  how  his  scheme  compared  with  their  own. 
Usually  an  art  museum  appears  to  a  child  to  be  something  like 
a  panorama.  The  previous  study  of  a  particular  topic,  however, 
served  to  isolate  a  few  pictures  from  the  mass  and  make  them 
objects  of  special  attraction.  The  children  felt  a  fellowship  of 
interest  and  effort  between  themselves  and  the  artist. 

Even  those  who  did  not  visit  the  Museum  gained  much 
enjoyment  of  twilight  effects  in  nature  and  of  descriptions  of 
them  in  literature. 

One  principal  wrote  as  follows : 

You  will  be  as  pleased  as  I  was  myself  when  I  tell  you  that  two  of  my 
boysy  eridenUy  inspired  by  our  collection  of  twilight  pictures  and  without  any 
suggestion  on  my  part,  brought  me  two  poems  bearing  upon  the  theme  we 
were  studying  in  our  drawing.  One  brought  in  a  clipping  from  a  newspaper 
which  told  of  the  ending  of  the  day  with  the  fading  of  the  sunset  colors,  the 
night,  and  the  dawning  of  another  day  making  application  to  the  closing  of  a 
honuu  life  in  this  world  and  its  subsequent  awakening  in  eternity.     The 
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other,  with  the  air  of  a  discoverer,  laid  upon  m;  desk  Tennyson's  "Sweet  and 
Low,"  Wind  of  the  Western  Sea. 

I  read  these  to  the  class  with  simply  aa  acknowledgment  of  the  source 
from  which  I  had  obtained  them.  I  was  not  surprised  when  boj  No.  3  laid 
Gray's  Elegy  before  me,  a  day  later.  I  plan  to  have  the  class  learn  this  while 
the  strong  udelight  of  their  picture  study  is  still  shinirig  upon  it  and  I  seethe 
possibility  of  other  work  within  the  outline  for  Reading,  in  correlation  with 
Drawing. 

The  possibility  of  developing  other  topics  in  a  similar  manner 
is  evident.  To  each  great  artist  some  phase  of  nature  has  made 
a  particular  appeal  and  it  becomes  his  field  for  study  and  inter- 
pretation. Perhaps  the  best  way  to  develop  the  fullest  enjoy- 
ment and  appreciation  of  his  work  is  to  awaken  interests  similar 
to  those  which  inspired  his  art  and  to  encourage  efforts  at  ezpres- 
non,  however  crude,  of  the  same  thing. 

WALTER  SARGENT 


THE  HOME  BEAUTIFUL 

ASXTPEEINTENDENT  once  called  a  series  of  meetings  for 
teachers  of  the  three  upper  grades,  to  consider  the  differc  nt 
subjects  required  by  the  course  of  study.  As  each  came  up  for 
discussion  he  asked  the  following  questions:  (x)  Why  do  you 
teach  this  subject?  (2)  What  ought  you  to  reasonably  expect 
your  pupils  to  be  able  to  do  when  they  enter  your  room?  (3)  How 
can  you  make  this  subject  more  vitally  a  part  of  the  practical, 
daily  life  of  the  individual  boy  or  girl?  Geography  and  all  the 
other  cousins  of  the  three  R's  were  duly  discussed  but  for  some 
reason  Drawing,  Manual  Training  and  Music  were  not  considered 
in  these  meetings.  Now  the  questions  had  elicited  a  mine  of 
helpful  comment  and  suggestion  and  I  determined  to  hold  a 
little  private  inquisition,  in  which  at  least  one  of  the  unbidden 
guests  should  hold  first  place,  namely.  Drawing. 

Leaving  for  a  time  the  answer  to  the  first  question,  I  pro- 
ceeded to  the  second.  What  ought  I  to  expect  of  an  Eighth  Grade? 
Was  I  too  exacting  when  I  looked  for  some  ability  in  drawing 
form;  a  working  knowledge  of  such  principles  of  foreshortening 
and  perspective  as  are  reqtiired  in  nature  drawings  and  land- 
scape work;  a  certain  sense  of  proportion  and  relative  size  in 
sketching  from  life  and  from  objects  in  still  life;  a  feeling  for 
color  harmonies  and  a  fair  amount  of  skill  in  manipulating  water 
colors;  together  with  a  familiarity  with  the  terms  balance,  rhythm 
and  harmony  when  applied  to  the  intelligent  working  out  of  a 
design? 

Perhaps  I  expected  too  much, — at  any  rate  this  is  what 
I  discovered.  A  small  fraction  of  each  class  has  some  abiUty 
in  drawing.  To  these  children  the  lesson  is  a  delight  and  their 
power  to  see,  feel,  and  express  increases  perceptibly  week  by 
week.  The  promise  of  the  Good  Book  "To  him  that  hath  shall 
be  given"  surely  holds  true  here.  But  what  of  the  rest?  To 
them  a  line  is  a  line — ^any  line  will  do — and  the  blacker  the  better ! 
They  care  not  for  symmetry  nor  does  the  matter  of  relative  size 
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enter  into  their  calculations;  color  has  no  charm  unless  it  em- 
bodies the  artistic  ideals  of  the  American  Indians;  and  a  design 
means  a  collection  of  the  most  dissimilar  ''spots"  the  imagination 
can  conceive  it  possible  to  place  in  immediate  proximity!  To 
this  large  majority  the  drawing  lesson  is  a  period  to  be  lived 
through  with  as  little  friction  as  possible  and  happy  the  child 
who  escapes  having  to  "stay"  for  drawing! 

So  much  for  the  actual  lesson  period — ^now  what  of  its 
application  to  the  child's  everyday  needs?  Again  let  me  report 
what  I  find,  not  what  I  should  like  to  see.  We  teach  color 
harmonies  carefully — dominant,  analogous  and  even  perfected — 
and  yet  Mary  comes  to  school  resplendent  in  brown  stockings, 
blue  skirt,  pink  waist  and  horror  of  horrors!  a  crimson  bow 
adorning  her  flaming  braids.  James  reports  that  ''We  are 
having  our  front  hall  papered  with  a  dandy  design — a  green 
landscape  with  some  sheep  and  a  pink  and  blue  mountain  in 
back  of  'em!"  It  only  needs  quiet  little  Jennie's  assurance 
that  "There's  some  lovely  red  and  green  tumblers  up  to  the  Ten 
Cent  Store,"  to  make  us  feel  with  the  Preacher  that  "AU  is 
vanity!" 

Without  further  citing  of  illustrations  I  set  myself  to  answer- 
ing the  following:  How  can  I  carry  the  drawing  lessons  into 
the  very  homes  of  these  children — ^tenement  houses,  many  of 
them  with  very  little  to  recommend  them  except  nearness  to 
father's  place  of  employment?  Can  the  boy  whose  father  and 
mother  work  in  the  factory,  and  who  is  left  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  the  street  comer  during  the  after-school  hours,  really  get 
something  from  the  drawing  that  will  reach  ever  so  little  toward 
bettering  the  meager  furnishings  of  his  home?  Can  drawing 
and  manual  work  be  so  associated  that  the  lesson  of  the  former 
worked  out  in  the  latter,  will  furnish  interesting  and  helpful 
employment  for  spare  time  before  and  after  school? 
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I  think  these  things  can  be  accomplished  and  the  answering 
of  that  question  opened  up  a  vista  of  new  possibilities  to  a  class 
of  thirty  boys  and  ten  girls — a  class  of  hitherto  "incorrigibles" 
in  the  drawing  lesson.  By  judicious  correlation  with  other 
work  they  came  to  see  that  drawing  has  a  place  in  the  average 
man  or  woman's  life;  and  that  careful  planning,  and  right  use 
of  foundation  principles,  brought  actual  results.  Their  ideas 
of  harmony,  design,  suitability  to  use  and  relative  values  under- 
went simply  marvelous  changes. 

We  made  the  Home  Beautiful  our  central  thought  for  the  year. 
With  the  consent  of  the  principal  the  morning  exercises  were  short- 
ened and  a  ten-minute  period  for  discussion  gained.  Work  in  Eng- 
lish, Arithmetic,  Geography,  Hygiene,  Reading  and  other  subjects, 
was  made  to  contribute  directly  to  the  House  in  every  possible  way. 

One  comer  of  the  schoolroom  soon  became  '<TH£  WORK- 
SHOP." A  stencilled  sign  proclaimed  that  fact  and  beneath  it 
a  lettered  motto  announced 


OUR  AIM 

TO  LEARlf  TO  WORK  VHTH  OUR  HANDS; 

TO  LIKE  SIMPLE,  USEFUL  FURNISHINGS; 

TO  CHOOSE  QUIET,  RESTFUL  COLORS; 

AND  TO  MAKE  THE  WORK  WE  DO  AT  SCHOOL 

HELP  us  TO  ENJOY  OUR  HOMES  MORE. 


A  long  table  with  a  plain  deal  top  made  a  capital  bench  while 
a  large  wooden  box  beneath  it  provided  storage  room  for  our 
lumber.  The  equipment  was  very  simple :  a  hand  jig-saw,  ham- 
mer, file,  jack-knife,  tacks,  small  nails  and  brads,  a  can  of  glue, 
and  pieces  of  coarse  and  fine  sandpaper.  Our  equipment  is  shown 
in  illustration  i. 
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The  House  itself  was  composed  of  three  wooden  boxes — 
the  kind  in  wliich  Uneeda  biscuits  are  shipped.  These  were 
arranged  as  may  be  seen  in  illustration  2.  When  partitioned 
off  these  formed  six  rooms.  Openings  for  the  windows  and 
doors  were  determined  upon,  sawed  out,  and  the  boxes  nailed 
firmly    together.    The    outside    was    finished    with    cardboard 
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shingles,  window  casings  and  trimmings  of  thin  strips  of  wood 
were  added,  while  a  pitch  roof  and  realistic  chinmey  gave  the 
miniature  dwelling  a  very  serviceable  exterior. 

One  group  of  boys  did  the  papering  of  all  the  rooms,  and 
set  panes  of  real  glass  in  each  window  by  means  of  tacks  and 
paper  pasted  firmly  to  the  edges;  the  committee  on  shingling 
learned  to  ''break  joints"  and  did  a  very  creditable  piece  of  work; 
while  still  another  group  stained  the  floors  and  painted  the  ceil- 
ings and  the  exterior. 

From  a  furniture  company  of  Boston,  I  secured  about  a 
hundred  sheets  of  fine  illustrations  of  pieces  of  furniture — each 
piece  on  a  separate  sheet.  A  boy  would  choose  the  one  he  wished 
to  work  on,  and  after  consulting  me  as  to  specifications  for  size, 
etc.,  he  got  out  his  stock  and  went  to  work.  The  stock  was 
cigar-box  wood,  soaked  to  remove  labels,  dried  under  a  heavy 
weight  and  sandpapered  smooth.  One  boy  who  was  familiar 
with  a  jig-saw  showed  the  others  how  to  use  it  and  I  was  interested 
to  learn  that  no  less  than  eleven  boys  bought  jig-saws  to  use 
at  home,  or  received  them  as  gifts  from  parents.  A  half-pint 
bottle  each  of  red,  green  and  brown  stain  enabled  the  youthful 
cabinet  makers  to  produce  quite  pleasing  imitations  of  oak, 
mahogany  and  walnut  furniture.  They  even  became  critical 
of  good  workmanship  and  when  one  boy  made  a  kitchen  table 
and  the  legs  proved  unsteady  several  others  came  to  me  privately 
and  begged  to  be  allowed  to  make  it  over  because  ''it  didn't  look 
right." 

The  girls  were  not  idle  while  the  boys  made  furniture.  They 
wove  rugs,  hemmed  curtains,  stencilled  portieres,  made  sofa  cush- 
ions, bed  clothes,  and  table  scarfs,  and  upholstered  chairs  and 
couches.  One  girl  evolved  a  tiny  hassock — and  persevered  through 
several  unsuccessful  attempts.  Another  made  two  tiny  plaster  of 
Paris  plaques,  one  adorned  with  a  head  of  Franklin,  for  the  living- 
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room,  the  other  with  a  child  and  kitten,  for  the  bedroom.  These, 
made  entirely  at  the  children's  own  suggestion,  are  two  instances 
only  of  many  examples  of  original  ideas  successfully  worked  out. 

Interesting  as  the  manual  work  connected  with  the  House 
proved  to  be,  the  line  of  correlated  work  carried  along  at  the 
same  time,  I  deem  much  more  important.  In  the  ten-minute 
talks  we  discussed  many  things  bearing  on  the  work.  This 
became  the  basis  for  written  language  during  the  English  periods. 
The  four  best  papers  on  each  subject  were  saved  and  bound  into 
booklets  which  contained  work  done  by  each  pupil  in  the  room. 
(See  page  no.)  These  four  booklets  were  the  pride  of  the  class 
and -great  was  the  effort  to  produce  papers  entitled  to  a  place 
in  them.  In  the  Table  of  Correlations  appended  it  will  be  seen 
how  nearly  all  subjects  became  directly  contributory  to  this  end. 

But  Drawing  was  the  subject  which  benefited  most,  though 
all  work  became  better  as  a  result.  In  the  Fall  each  child  tried 
to  get  the  best  flower  drawing  so  that  a  tiny  panel  could  be  made 
to  adorn  the  House.  The  landscape  work  was  much  better  and 
quite  Corot-like  trees  gladdened  my  eyes  instead  of  the  hard, 
metallic  edges  of  former  years.  The  painting  which  received 
the  most  votes  was  given  a  brown  mat,  passe-partouted  with 
gold  paper  and  made  an  artistic  addition  to  the  hall.  Printing 
improved  and  became  a  means  to  an  end — that  the  good  work- 
man might  print  the  motto  or  letter  the  sign.  In  design  the 
same  gratifsring  results  were  to  be  seen  and  the  most  pleasing 
ones  were  stencilled  on  curtains,  cushions  and  hangings.  I 
xnight  go  right  through  the  topics  taught  month  by  month  in 
drawing  and  not  one  but  what  would  show  a  gain  in  comprehen- 
sive treatment,  a  more  intelligent  working  out  of  principles 
and  a  great  deal  more  interest  in  the  lesson  itself. 

The  following  table  is  intended  to  show  some  lines  that 
might  be  followed — but  subject  to  change  as  conditions  in  indi- 
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Tidual  cases  might  seem  to  warrant.  The  work  extended  over 
a  period  of  seven  months;  with  September  given  to  general 
planning,  December  devoted  to  gift  making,  and  no  work  carried 
on  in  June  as  school  closes  then  and  time  for  such  work  is 
necessarily  shortened. 

THE  HOME  BEAUTIFUL— TABLE  OF  CORRELATION 

SEPTEMBER— GENERAL  WORK 


Manual  Work 


BOYS 

Put  in  partitions;  Cut  open- 
^  inci  for  ivindows,  doors; 

Shingle    outside;      Insert 

paneaof  glass  ;Paper  walls; 

Paint  outside;  Make  plat- 

iorn&  for  porch. 

GIRLS 

in  samples  of  Wall 
papers:  linoleums.  Oil 
doth.  Matting,  Burlap. 


Drawing 


Course  of  Study 


Collect  pictures  of  interior! ; 
Arrsnge  sheets  of  coIm^ 
hannonies;  Stencil  sign; 
Print  Aim  or  Motto. 


PRUniNG 

Plain  lettering;  Mon- 
astic Text. 

IIATURE  DRAWING 

Fsll  flowers:  In  neu- 
trsl  values;  In 
color  values. 
Simple  drawing  of 
Plans;  Study  of 
blue  prints  end 
builder's  plans. 


I  ENGLISH 

Oral:    Written. 

(a)  House    in    general: 
Location;    Arrangement    of 

rooms;  Cellar.     Heating: 
Furnace,  Steam. 

(b)  Floors.     Materials  used 
— Coverings:    Carpets, 
Rugs,  Matting,  Linoleum. 
Sanitary  reasons  for  each. 

(c)  Walls.     Coverings. 
Why  used?    Kinds:  Paper 
Burlap,  Wooden  panelling 
Choice  of  Paper. 

n  ARITHMETIC 

Review  Work :  Measure- 
ments, Carpeting,  Paper- 
ing. 

m  HISTORY 

Compare  modern  dwelling 
with  houses  of  Pilgrims, 
Dutch,  Virginians. 

IV  HYGIENE 

Sanitary  plumbing;  Arrange- 
ment of  Cellar:  Ventilat- 
ing and  Heating  Appara- 
tus. 
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TABLE  OF  CORRELATION— Continued 
OCTOBER—THE  HALL 


Manual  Work 

BOYS 
Make  Table,  Chain,  Coat- 
Rack,  Tabouret.  ' 

GIRLS 
Make  Curtains,  Ruci,  Table    | 
Cover. 

BOTH 
Passepartout    landscape; 
Collect  pictures  of  furni- 
ture;   Stencil    design   for 
table  cover. 


Drawing 


NATURE  DRAWING 
Fruit  (in  color) 

LANDSCAPE 
Harvest  Scene 

COLOR    HARMONY 
Dominant. 


Course  of  Study 

I  ENGLISH 
Oral;  Written. 

Hall:  Entrance  to  home 
should  be  dignified,  rest- 
ful. 

Furniture:  Simple    lines; 
Suitability  to  use;  Differ- 
ent styles — Mission,  Colo- 
nial. 

Hall  Furniture:  Rugs,  Table 
and  glass.  Coat  Rack, 
Chair,  Pictures,  Tabouret 
and  Fern. 

Letter  Writing:  Requests  for 
furniture  catalogues;  Or- 
der for  rug,  chair,  picture, 
etc. 

II  GEOGRAPHY 

Wood  (Material  for  floors.) 
Kinds:  Hard;  Soft. 
Regions:  Relative     value 
to  man.    Centers  for  Ship- 
ping; Furniture  Making. 

m  HISTORY 
Baronial    Halls;    Halls    of 
Libraries  and  PublicBuild- 
ings;  Coats  of  Arms. 


NOVEMBER— THE  LIVING  ROOM 


Manual  Work 

BOYS 
Make  Table,  Morris  Chair, 
Rocker,      Couch,      Two 
Straight     Chairs,     Book 
Case,  Plant  Stand. 


Drawing 


LANDSCAPE  WORK 
(Concluded). 


Course  of  Study 


I  ENGLISH 
Oral;  Written. 
Living  Room:  Central  gath- 
ering   place;    Should    be 
restful,  well -lighted  room. 
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TABLE  OF  CORRELATION— Continued 
NOVEMBER— THE   LIVING   ROOM— Continued 


Manual  Work 


Drawing 


ConiM  of  Study 


GIRLS 

Make  Rugs,  Cuahiona,  Stand 
CoT«r,  Curtaina,  Porti^rea, 
Baaket-cover  for  flower 
pot,  PaaMpartout  Motto, 
Fall  flower. 


THAHKSGXVniG 
WORK 
Print  Motto. 

COLOR  HARMONY 
Analogous. 


Use  topics  along  same  linei 
as  for  Hall. 
Additional  Topic 

William  Morris:  Life;Work. 
Test  of  furniture:  Is  it 
useful?  Is  it   beautiful? 

n  GEOGRAPHY 
Wool  (material  for  rug); 
Sheep  raising;  Regions; 
Chief  Centers;  Manufac- 
ture into  Cloth;  U.  S. 
Annual  Export,  Import; 
Chart  of  Wool  Producta. 

'   lU  NATURE  STUDY 

House  Plants — (a)  Needs: 
Soil,  Moisture,  Sunlight, 
Care;  (b)  Kinds  suiuble 
for  home;  (c)  Enemies, 
means  of  exterminating. 


JANUARY— THE  KITCHEN 


Manual  Work 


BOYS 
Make  Table,  Chair  or  SetUe, 
Shelf,  Sink  (wooden  one). 

GIRLS 
Make  Cnrtaina,  Rug  (braided 
of  raffia) ;  Cover  floor  with 
oil-cloth. 

BOTH 
Collect  picturea  of  kitchen 
interiors  and  ntenaila,  etc. 
Make   chart    of    otl-cloth 
and  linoleum  designa. 


Drawing 


OBJECT  DRAWING 
Interesting  group  of 
familiar    utensils 
and    objects   seen 
in  kitchen. 

PRINTING 
Work  out  problem  of 
Grocer's  List  giv- 
ing careful  atten- 
tion to  proper  ar- 
rangement and 
spacing,  etc. 


Course  of  Study 


1  ENGLISH 

Oral,  Written. 

Kitchen:  Place  where  food 
is  prepared;  Should  be 
light,    large,    convenient. 

Use  topics  as  in  Hall. 

n  GEOGRAPHY 

Iron  (Material  of  Stove); 
World  Regions;  Mining; 
Ore  Transportation,  Smelt- 
ing; Centers;  Manufac- 
tures of  Iron  (Chart);  U. 
S.  annual  output;  Coun- 
tries to  which  we  export  it 
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TABLE  OF  CORRELATION— Continued 
JANUARY— THE  KITCHEN— Continued 


Manual  Work 


Drawinc 


CouxBe  of  Study 


COLOR  HARMONY 
'       Review  of  Dominant, 


Analofoufl. 


I 


m  HISTORY 

Comparison  of  needs  of 
primitive  man  with  those 
of  ordinary  family  as  to 
IdndSp  quanity,  cooking  of 
food. 


I   IV  HYOIENB 

I       Foods:    Kinds  in    common 

use;    Relative    value    to 
j  body;    Adulteration    and 

how  to  avoid  it ;  Pure  Food 

Laws 


FEBRUARY— THE  DINING  ROOM 


Manual  Work 


BOYS 
Make  Table,  S  Plain  Chairs, 
1  Arm  Chair,  Side-board, 
Cupboard. 

GIRLS 
Make  Rug,  Curtains,  Porti- 
eres, Table  cloth.  Scarfs. 

BOTH 
Stencil  designs  suitable  to 
use  in  dining  room.  Make 
chart  of  dining  room  fur- 
nishings. Passepartout: 
Drawing  of  fruit.  Perry 
Picture  of  game  birds, 
Motto,  Object  Drawing. 


Drawing 


Course  of  Study 


OBJECT  DRAWING 
(Concluded). 
Studies  of  groups 
suitable  for  use 
in  dining  room. 
Pitcher,  tumbler, 
lemon,  teapot,  cup 
and  saucer. 

DESIGN 

Basic    principles; 
Good  and  bad  de- 
signs.   Empha- 
size: Center;  Har- 
mony of  units. 

Work  out  simple  de- 
sign suitable  for 
border  on  porti^e. 


I  ENGLISH 
Oral,  Written. 

Dining  Room:  Place  for 
privacy;  Used  for  eating; 
Should  be  large  enough 
for    comfortable    serving. 

Same  topics  as  in  Hall. 

II  GEOGRAPHY 

Flax  (material  for  table- 
cloth); World  Regions; 
Cultivation;  Preparation 
of  fiber;  Products  ob- 
tained; Chart;  Centers; 
U.  S.  annual  import; 
Countries  from  which  flax 
comes. 

HI  HYGIENE 
Teeth:  Kinds;  Structure; 
Uses;  Care;  Mastication; 
Best  time  to  eat;  Avoid 
over-eating,  fast  eating, 
eating  between  meals. 
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TABLE  OF  CORRELATION— Continued 
MARCH— BED  CHAMBER 


H  cinial  Work 


Make  Bed,  DrtHing  Table, 
RocUac  Chair,  Stralcht 
Clieir,     Bureau,     Mirror 


GIRLS 
Make  Race,  Mattxeea.  Bed 
doChca,    Borean    Covers, 


BOTE 
Steodl  Bed  Ccyrer,  Ciutaiiis, 


amaJl     Perry 
Poae     Drawing, 
Tonea  of 
bUck. 


Picture, 

Sprinc 

tniyt 


Drawing 


DESIGN 

(Concluded). 

Deiign  suitable  for 
comer  and  border 
of  table  or  bed 
cover.  Empha- 
size principle  of 
Bi-synunetiy. 

STEHCIL 

Method  of  preparing; 
Process  of  apply- 
ing. 


Manual  Work 


BOTS 
Hake  Couch   (leather  cov- 
ered). Rocking  Chair, 
Foot  rest.  Book  Case. 

Make  Curtaina,  Rugs,  Couch 
and  Table  Covers,  Cuafa- 
iotts.  Waste  Baaket. 


APRIL— THE   DEN 
Drawing 

LIFE  DRAWING 
Study  of  1,  Animals 
in  Motion:  Cat, 
Dog,  Bird,  a.  Chil- 
dren in  Motion: 
Walking,Running, 
Playing  Games. 
Emphasize  Pro- 
portion, Action. 


Course  of  Study 


I  ENGLISH 

Oral,  Written. 

Chamber:  Place  for  retire- 
ment; should  be  restful, 
airy,  sunny. 

Same  topics  as  in  Hall, 
n  GEOGRAPHY 

Cotton    (material   for   bed- 
ding); Plant:  Cultivation, 
Fibers ;    Manufacture ; 
Centers;    Products    ob- 
tained; Chart;  U.  S.  annu- 
al output. 

m  HISTORY 
Life  on  Virginia  Plantation; 
SUvery;  Eli  Whitney. 
IV  HYGIENE 
Sleep;    Nervous    System; 
hi  Time  for;  Need  of;  Num- 
ber of  hours  of; 
Ventilation  of  sleeping  room : 
At  night;  During  Day; 
Care  of  Bedding. 


Course  of  Study 


ENGLISH 

Oral,  Written. 

Den:  Used  as  place  to  enter- 
tain guest  and  not  disturb 
family  in  living-room; 
Replaces  old-time  "par- 
lour"; Suggests  cozy  com- 
fort; contains  more  orna- 
ments than  main  rooms; 
usually    smaller   in   size. 

Same    topics    as    in    Hall. 
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TABLE  OF  CORRELATION— Concluded 


APRIL— THE  DEN— Continued 


Manual  Work 


Drawing 


CourM  of  Study 


BOTH 
Passepartout  Pose  Drawing, 
Perry     Pictures,     Poster 
Picture. 


Quick  sketches  of 
single  figures. 
Best  sketches  re- 
produced in  water 
color  as  poster 
pictures. 


n  GEOGRAPHY 
Leather  (material  for  couch 
covering):  World  Region; 
Tanning  Industry;  Things 
made  of  Leather;  (Chart); 
Other  Products — Beef: 
(Canning  Industry);  Glue; 
horn,  bone,  hair,  uses; 
Phosphates;  Centers  for 
Shipping;  U.  S.  annual 
output 


MAY— THE  PORCH 


Manual  Work 


Drawing 


Course  of  Study 


BOYS 
Make  Chairs,  Small  Table, 
Small    Stand     for     fern, 
[^    Splint  Porch-screen. 

GIRLS       ' 

Make  Canvas  Hammock, 
Cushions,  Rug,  (Square 
or  natural  colored  burlap). 

BOTH 
Collect  pictures  of  Artistic 
Porches;     Stencil    pillow 
covers;  Stencil  burlap  rug. 


NATURE  DRAWING 
Spring  Flowers: 
Emphasize  Pleas- 
ing grouping;  De- 
tails   of    growth; 
Delicate  tinting. 

FLOWER 

ARRANGEMENT 
1.  Suitable  recepta- 
cles; 2,  Artistic 
grouping;  3,  Har- 
monious setting; 
Emphasize;  One 
kind  in  group.  Use 
of  leaves  as  part  of 
decoration. 


I  ENGLISH 

Oral,  Written. 

The  Porch:  Relative  value 
of  covered  and  uncovered 
Porches;  Used  as  outer 
sitting  room ;  Place  where 
guest  gets  first  impression 
of  home;  Care  of  Floor; 
Screening  from  sun,  in- 
sect, inquisitive  eyes. 


Many  children,  especially  those  of  foreign  parentage,  are 
forced  by  home  conditions  to  leave  school  during  the  Eighth 
grade.  Drawing,  when  taught  abstractly,  does  not  appeal  to 
them  but  when  it  is  closely  connected  with  the  daily  home  life 
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they  learn  lessons  such  as  the  following:  The  choosing  of 
simple  lines  in  furniture;  the  consideration  of  use  and  beauty 
instead  of  mere  showy  useless  ornamentation;  a  better  taste 
in  colors;  a  sense  of  the  value  of  labor;  and  a  delight  in  increas- 
ing power  to  do  the  things  their  active  minds  conceive.  Also, 
they  unconsciously  absorb  ethical  lessons  such  as  mutual  help- 
fulness, patience,  perseverance,  exactness,  generosity  (giving  of 
time  and  attention  and  service)  and  the  insensible  uplift  of  high 
ideals. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  the  class  decided  to  present  the  mini- 
ature Home  Beautiful  to  the  little  folks  in  Grade  i .  As  the  little 
brothers  and  sisters  of  these  Eighth  grade  boys  and  girls  enter 
the  primary  room  with  what  pride  will  they  hear,  ^'You  look 
and  see  the  rug  I  wove ;"  "I  made  some  of  that  furniture ;" 
or  "I  worked  almost  a  week  making  the  parts  of  that  bed  fit 
together !" 

Going  back  now  to  my  first  question  ''Why  do  I  teach  draw- 
ing?" Is  not  the  answer  plain?  Is  it  not  to  give  the  Eighth 
grade  pupil  an  incentive  to  higher  ideals  in  the  home  life;  to 
teach  such  a  love  for  harmony  in  color,  line  and  arrangement 
that  the  inartistic,  the  ugly,  shall  slowly  but  surely  perish  from 
the  face  of  the  earth;  to  awaken  a  realization  that  underlying 
principles  must  be  mastered  and  intelligently  applied  before 
work  can  result  in  anything  worth  while;  and  lastly  to  lead  my 
children  and  myself  to  realize  anew  that  sweet  old  truth,  "It  is 
more  blessed    to   give  than  to   receive?" 

LOUISE   K.   MORSS 

MasBadraaetts  Normal  Model  School 
Hyannii,  Masa. 
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EQUIPMENT 

THE  essentials  of  equipment  necessary  to  any  craft  are  in 
the  beginning  very  few.  It  is  best  to  start  with  a  rather 
modest  plant,  one  composed  of  tools  and  furniture  needed  for 
t3rpical  exercises,  and  thoroughly  learn  their  possibilities.  After- 
ward, special  tools,  conveniences  and  more  ample  provision 
can  be  secured.  The  reason  for  this  conservative  beginning 
is  that  at  first  one  ought  to  bend  every  energy  toward  the  mastery 
of  fundamental  problems  and  a  varied  and  sympathetic  acquaint- 
ance with  the  material  of  a  given  craft.  One  should  know  }iow 
to  do  things  with  simple  tools.  Too  many  aids  and  elaborate 
equipment  are  confusing  to  children  and  teach  them  to  depend 
upon  tools  and  machines  for  work  which  ought  to  be  accom- 
plished first  hand.  It  should  be  the  aim  of  every  teacher  to  lay 
bare  the  simple  processes  of  a  given  craft  and  teach  them  in 
proper  relation  without  the  many  variations  and  refinements 
known  to  the  skilled  artist.  The  equipment  for  pottery  work 
need  not  be  elaborate,  but  it  should  be  good,  that  is  permanent, 
the  kind  which  will  last. 

The  Room.  Given  any  well  lighted,  well  ventilated  room 
with  running  water ;  one  needs  (a)  enough  plain  tables  to  accom- 
modate the  class,  (b)  a  closed  closet  with  shelving  to  hold  unfin- 
ished work  and  keep  it  moist,  and  (c)  shelving,  preferably,  inclosed 
to  hold  finished  pieces. 

It  is  only  necessary  that  the  tables  be  strong,  with  imvar- 
nished  tops.  Common  kitchen  tables  are  excellent.  If  one 
can  afford  it,  the  table  may  be  especially  made  in  substantial 
fashion,  either  mortised  or  fitted  with  draw  bolts,  and  having 
the  top  well  secured  so  it  will  not  warp.  This  top  should  be 
quite  thiqk.    It  is  wet  a  good  deal  of  the  time.    A  square  table 
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is  most  convenient  in  form.  It  may  have  an  opening  cut  in 
the  center  to  receive  a  shallow  pan  which  will  be  found  very 
convenient  to  hold  bits  of  clay,  tools,  etc.,  during  the  lesson. 
The  table  suggested.  Fig.  i,  will  accommodate  four  pupils. 
It  occupies  less  room  per 
pupil  than  individual  tables 
or   modeling  stands,  and   is 


not  so  unwieldy  and  awkward 

as  a  single  long  table  for  the 

whole  class.    The  top  should 

always  be  level  for  pottery  work.    For  modeling  from  casts  and 

other  representative  work  one  uses  slates  or  small  boards  which 

can  be  slanted  as  desired. 

It  is  frequently  necessary  to  have  the  pottery  class  in  a  room 
used  for  other  purposes,  as  weaving,  shop  work  or  drawing:  this 
is  to  be  avoided,  but  these  ordinary  tables  can  be  used  for  a 
variety  of  craft  purposes  beside  pottery  making.'*' 

The  closet  for  unfinished  work  should  have  shelving  12^ 
wide  and  about  12^  apart.  Each  shelf  should  be  painted  white  on 
the  edge  and  divided  into  spaces  of  12^  or  so,  and  each  space 
numbered.  Each  pupil  has  a  space  during  his  attendance  in 
the  class.  After  the  lessons,  all  unfinished  work  is  placed  in 
this  closet  and  at  the  close  of  the  day  is  covered  with  damp  cloths. 
Clay  may  be  kept  moist  for  several  days  if  an  additional  covering 
of  oil  cloth  is  used.  Such  a  closet,  which  could  be  built  in  any 
room,  is  ample  for  all  elementary  school  needs.  Of  course  the 
more  air-tight  it  is  the  better. 

For  more  advanced  students,  the  ideal  repository  is  a  series 
of  zinc-lined  cabinets  with  well  fitted  doors  like  those  of  an  ice- 


*If  coit  ii  a  factor,  the  simplest  table  is  a  simple  top  resting  on  horses  or  other  movable 
sapports.  This  is  a  very  convenient  arrangement  for  evening  school  work  when  the  equip- 
ment has  to  be  removed  after  the  session. 
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box.  The  bottom  of  each  cabinet  is  covered  with  a  thick  (2^) 
layer  of  plaster  of  Paris,  which  when  well  moistened  keeps  the  whole 
interior  damp,  and  proper  to  preserve  unfinished  work  indefinitely. 

A  small  cabinet  of  this  sort  is  good  to  hold  moist  clay  for 
class  use.  A  cheaper  bit  of  furniture  and  one  just  as  satisfactory 
is  a  heavy  box  lined  with  zinc,  with  a  well-fitted  cover,  hinged 
or  otherwise.  The  box  should  be  rather  well  made  to  keep  out 
the  air,  because  most  school  rooms  are  warm  and  dry. 

Finished  work  may  be  preserved  on  stout  shelving.  If 
this  is  enclosed  it  looks  better  and  prevents  dust  and  breakage. 
It  is  better  still  to  have  sliding  doors  than  swinging  ones,  which 
are  unsightly  and  in  the  wpy. 

There  should  be  several  open  shelves  on  which  to  leave 
finished  pieces  until  they  are  dry.  Clay  must  be  absolutely 
free  from  moisture  before  it  can  be  burned. 

The  lighting  of  the  rooms  used  for  handwork  of  any  kind 
should  be  the  best  possible.  If  the  pottery  room  must  be  a  dark 
one  or  in  the  basement,  the  gloom  can  be  somewhat  lessened  by 
means  of  a  light  tone  on  the  walls  and  ceiling. 

Running  water  in  the  room  is  almost  a  necessity. 

A  potter's  wheel  is  not  needed  in  the  elementary  school, 
save   for   purposes  of  demonstration.     Children   cannot   use  it. 

TTie  Kiln*  The  best  kind  of  kiln  for  amateur  and  school 
use  is  one  employing  kerosene  for  fuel.  The  ''Revelation" 
kiln,  made  by  H.  J.  Caulkins  &  Co.  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  has  been 
found  to  be  generally  satisfactory.  The  "Excelsior"  kiln  made 
by  the  Hinz  Manufacturing  Co.,  Detroit,  is  also  of  the  kerosene 
type  and  promises  well.'^ 

*The  two  kilns  mentioned  are  the  only  onea  known  to  the  vriter  which  have  proved 
worth  while  in  constant  nse.  There  are  others  which  are  without  question  worthless.  One 
ought  to  see  any  new  kiln  in  actual  operation  and  compare  it  with  one  of  the  above  two, 
l>efor9  making  a  choice, 
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To  use  these  kilns  properly  one  should  connect  them  with 
the  furnace  flue  in  the  school  basement.  The  connection  should 
be  made  with  heavy  pipe  lined  with  fire  clay.  It  is  very  impor- 
tant to  have  good  steady  draught.  The  kiln  should  rest  on  a 
brick  or  concrete  floor. 

As  to  size,  the  larger  ones  are  best  and  most  economical  in 
the  end.  A  small  kiln  will  flre  more  quickly  but  there  is  in  such 
a  one  a  very  small  zone  of  even  temperature  in  the  muflieor 
oven.  A  larger  kiln  (like  No.  6  Revelation)  has  a  generous 
volume  of  flame  and  with  proper  management  the  muffle  has 
about  the  same  temperature  throughout.  This  No.  6  is  a  con- 
venient size  for  school  use.  It  will  cost  about  $200  by  the  time 
it  is  in  place  and  ready  for  use.'*'  A  kiln  once  installed  is  like  a 
piece  of  good  machinery;  it  should  last  for  years,  and  will,  with 
care.  Of  course  if  one  spends  good  money  for  equipment, 
one  desires  to  receive  in  return  the  best  appliances,  with  the 
expectation  of  producing  not  only  real  pottery  but  good,  perfect 
ware.  But  perfect  ware  is  not  the  only  aim  worth  while.  The 
processes  themselves,  as  glazing  and  burning,  are  interesting 
to  children,  even  if  done  in  a  crude  way,  and  at  the  early  stages 
of  study,  pottery  making  as  a  type  of  manufacture  is  more 
important  than  the  production  of  artistic  ware.  For  this  pur- 
pose it  is  quite  possible  for  the  class  to  build  a  kiln  in  the  school 
yard  or  basement. 

The  ^Brick  Kiln*  The  plans  here  given  were  made  for  a 
pottery  class  at  Bradley  Poljrtechnic  Institute  in  1907.  The 
kiln  was  built  and  used  by  the  class.  The  drawing  was  made 
in  detail  to  show  brick  courses.  In  general,  every  kiln  possesses 
three  essential  parts  (a)  A  fire  box  or  burner;  (b)  an  oven  or 

*There  are  imaller  kilm  coffdng  from  |80  up,  but  the  iize  given  U  the  smallett  which 
wiU  dQ  firft-cUiM  work. 
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muffle  through  which  or  around  which  the  Same  passes;  and 
(c)  an  ouflet  into  the  chimney  or  flue. 

This  kiln  was  designed  to  use'soft  coal  as  fuel  so  the  fire 
boxes  were  made  deep, 
acting  as  retorts  in 
which  the  coal  burned 
slowly,  setting  free  the 
several  gases  which 
take  fire  in  their 
passage  through  the 
oven.  Wood  might 
be  used  as  advan- 
tageously as  coal,  with 
this  same  arrange- 
ment. Itwouldbevery 
easy  to  use  kerosene  by 
making  the  fire  box 
very  much  smaller. 

The  inside  of  the 
fire  box,  fiues  to  the 
oven,  and  the  inside 
of  the  oven  itself 
should  be  lined  with 
fire  brick.  The  rest 
of  the  kiln  can  be 
made  of  common  red 
brick.    The  chimney 

Oueht   to  be    about  II       *  ^Un  boUl   by  ■  numner  cUn    >t    Bnilty    innltDtc, 

feet  high    about  the 

crown  of  the   kiln.      It  can  be  made  of  common  stove  pipe. 
Of  course  in  a  structure  of  this  kind  the  flame,  including 
more  or  less  impurity,  cinders,  etc.,  passes  through  the  oven 
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and,  if  glaze  is  to  be  burned,  the  pieces  must  be  set  inside  clay 
boxes  made  for  the  purpose.  These  boxes  are  called  saggers, 
and  should  be  made  of  very  refractory  material — fire  clay  mixed 
with  broken  fire  brick  (grog).  Unless  one  wishes  to  go  into 
the  subject  deeply,  saggers  are  unnecessary.  The  building 
and  firing  of  the  kiln  by  the  class  are  the  main  things.  Such 
pieces  as  flower  pots,  fern  boxes  and  tiles  can  be  burned  in  the 
open  flame*  and  the  class  can  learn  more  about  pottery  in  this 
way  than  in  years  of  study  without  contact  with  the  actual 
operation  of  a  kiln.  Here  the  whole  process  is  open,  and  there 
is  a  pronounced  satisfaction  in  doing  the  whole  thing. 

Toots  and  AppUance*  The  list  of  these  will  be  sufficient 
now  as  their  uses  will  be  shown  in  the  course  of  subsequent 
papers. 

6  Urge  yellow  ware  kitchen  bowls. 

6  doz.  common  school  slates.  Modeling 
tools  for  the  class;  one  kind  is  sufficient. 

1  pair  scales,  with  weights  from  1-2 
gramme   to   100   grammes. 

1  stoneware  mortar  (9*)  and  pestle. 
Plenty  of  heavy  (160  lb.  weight)  jute 
Manila  paper  cut  into  9x9  squares  or 
larger. 

1-2  doz.  small  sponges. 

GLAZE  MATERIALSt 

15  lbs.  felspar. 

16  *'    whiting. 
16    *'    Florida  kaolin.  07-06  ^6-04 — 03-02. 

It  is  quite  worth  while  to  make  one's  own  glazes.  They  are 
more  satisfactory  than  those  one  buys,  costing  less  and  offering  a 
delightful  field  for  experiment. 

*It  is  quite  possible  to  bum  bright  glaze  in  the  open  flame,  though  the  results  will  lack 
somewhat  in  finish.     But  the  experiment  is  interesting  and  profitable. 

-jThese  things  and  most  pottery  materials  can  be  purchased  from  B.  F.  Drakenfeld  & 
Co.,  27  Park  Place,  New  York  City. 


20 

f> 

white  lead. 

10 

>• 

French  flint. 

2 

ft 

oxide  of  tin.  \ 

1 

M 

yellow  ochre. 

1 

t> 

red  oxide  of  iron. 

1 

»t 

burnt  umber. 

1-2  lb. 

white  oxide  of  zinc. 

1-4 

black  oxide  of  copper. 

1-4 

black  oxide  of  cobalt 

1-4 

green  oxide  of  nickel. 

1-4 

whitefoxide  of  antimony. 

1-4 

black  oxide  of  manganese. 

1-4 

carbonate  of  manganese. 

1 

gum  tragacanth. 

2 

doz.  pyrometric  cones  each  of   Nos. 
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The  Kind  of  Qay.  The  best  way  to  find  a  clay  for  pottery 
making  is  to  test  those  available  by  making  pieces  and  burning 
them.  For  school  wprk,  clay  must  be  plastic  and  tough  enough 
to  work  well  in  the  hands  of  children.  It  should  not  shrink 
so  much  that  it  cracks  badly  in  drying  or  burning.  Such  a  clay 
should  bum  at  cone  04  to  a  rather  dense  body, — ^that  is,  the 
burned  body  should  be  quite  hard  and  not  easily  chipped  with 
a  knife  or  steel  point.  At  this  point,  clay  may  not  be  impervious 
to  water  and  glazing  may  not  make  it  so,  but,  still  harder  burning 
will  bring  it  to  the  point  where  it  begins  to  vitrify  when  it  wiU 
hold  water  satisfactorily.  Some  clays  vitrify  easily,  others  not; 
and  only  experiment  by  burning  various  accessible  clays  to 
various  temperatures  will  show  what  one  to  use.  Two  or  more 
clays  may  be  mixed  to  lower  the  fusing  point.  The  addition  of 
4%  or  more  of  burnt  umber  to  clay  will  make  it  much  more 
fusible.'!'  Some  brick  clays,  burning  to  a  red  or  buff  color  make 
charming  pottery,  but  they  are  likely  to  be  hard  to  work  by  hand, 
and  may  contain  a  good  deal  of  grit  and  impurity. 

Cost*  A  room  equipped  for  pottery  making,  along  the 
lines  already  indicated,  including  the  kiln,  will  cost  from  $300 
to  S400.  An  additional  Szoo  would  add  much  to  the  appearance 
and  permanent  character  of  such  equipment.  It  must  be  kept 
in  mind  that  this  initial  expense  will  never  need  to  be  duplicated. 
It  will  cost  not  more  than  Sioo  per  year  to  maintain  such  a  plant 
for  ten  classes  of  twenty  pupils. 

CHESHIRE   L.    BOONE 
MontcUir,  New  Jersey 


■^Stewart  &  Co.,  605  West  60th  St,  Hew  York  City  sell  a  modeUng  clay  which  works 
well  in  modeling  and  buminc.  A  good  clay  is  also  supplied  by  the  Western  Stoneware  Clay 
CO.,  Monmouth,  111. 

If  clay  cannot  be  obtained  ready  for  use,  (moist)  the  preparation  for  a  few  classes  is 
not  a  difficult  matter.     Directions  will  be  given  later. 
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A  type   of  Japanese   handicraft  but    little 

^      \\^^^\   known  as  yet  in  America   is  shown   in   the 

W^^t^^^   plates  reproduced  as  illustrations  for  this  article. 

^^\  ^\       They  represent  the  work  of  the  Japanese  artist 

'       I         ^       JakuchUy  who  lived  during  the  latter  part  of 

the  eighteenth  century  and  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth.  He  first  came  into  prominence  in  his  own 
country  by  doing  supremely  well  something  that  had  long 
been  fairly  well  done,  namely,  the  making  of  brush  draw- 
ings of  the  rooster.  In  the  minds  of  cultivated  Japanese 
his  name  will  always  be  associated  with  that  picturesque 
bird.  Not  content  with  this  reputation,  he  set  himself  the 
task  of  drawing  plant  forms  supremely.  A  glance  at  the 
plates  will  show  that  he  broke  away  from  the  conven- 
tionalities of  his  time  and,  selecting  original  subjects,  rendered 
them  with  a  boldness  of  treatment  and  a  brilliancy  of  com- 
position tmrivalled  in  the  whole  realm  of  Japanese  art,  except 
by  the  great  Korin  himself,  whose  work  is  so  different  in 
technique  that  the  masterpieces  of  the  two  men  are  hardly 
comparable. 

The  means  by  which  Jakuchu  produced  these  results  are 
extremely  simple.  He  cut  his  designs  upon  stone  blocks  with 
a  chisel  just  as  ordinary  memorial  stones  with  incised  letters 
are  cut  by  the  stone-cutters  of  the  present  time.  These  stone 
slabs  were  then  covered  with  a  preparation  of  India  ink  and 
from  the  stones  the  prints  were  pulled. 

The  grain  of  the  stone  gives  a  fine  grayed  texture  to  what 
would  otherwise  be  the  solid  black  of  the  background,  and  by 
his  unusual  emphasis  of  the  defects  in  leaves  caused  by  the  rav- 
ages of  insects,  the  artist  has  succeeded  in  working  spots  of  dark 
into  his  lights  to  still  further  bring  the  pattern  into  harmony. 
It  will  be  seen  that  Jakuchu  was  also  fond  of  making  use  of 
the  insects  most  intimately  related  to  the  plants,  as  appropriate 
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PUle  I.    Stoat  prIaU  from  Sown  iprayi    Jakuch. 


Plata  n.   Slooe  prioU  from  fruit  (ptayi—Jakachu. 


PUM  in.    Sloii«  print)  fiom  Tatctablai — Jakachu. 
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accessories.     No   accideat  of  growth  comes    amiss  with    this 

master;  everything  is  utilized  with  a  sure  taste  and  . 

with  a  strong  hand.    There  is  not  a  weak  line  in  one  ^7a  ^ 

of  bis  drawings.  ^  r^ 

Plate  I  shows  Jakuchu's  handling  of  the  more  J- 

conventional  material,  the  material  most  frequently  *^>^ 

used  by  Japanese  artists.     Plate  n  shows  portions  of  ^ 

vines  and  shrubs  with  the  late  autumn  foUage  and  t-^T 

ripened   berries.      Plate    m    shows    studies    almost  ^ 

peculiar  to  Jakuchu,  the  decorative  arrangement  of  f  \^ 

vegetables  of  large  size.  ^^ 

Work    of  this  sort  ought  to   prove  suggestive  pp 

to  children    who   are    working   with   the   fall   fruits.  I 
While    the    drawings   arc  not  pure  silhouettes,  they 
present  a  consistent  character  and  are  full  of  interesting  detail. 


ULYSSES    DERlDlNa   POLYPHEMUS 

JOSEPH  KALLORD  WILLIAH  TDRIIER 
"O  wl  tlu  mU*.  for  Trojr.  for  Troy  !•  (*Um, 

And  Hat«n  comcth  honui 
O  wt  lbs  nil«,  and  all  the  PhiygUn  wiodi 

BrMitu  Di  acroB  Eba  founl 
O  wl  tbe  uili  unto  tha  (oUan  Wait  I 

It  li  o'ar,  tba  blttai  (ttifa. 
At  lu>  tbe  fatbar  comatb  to  tha  bo, 

Aod  tha  htuband  la  Iha  wifat" 


TEN  GREAT  PAINTmGS 
IV 

ULYSSES  DERIDING  POLYPHEMUS 

B7  JOSEPH  MALLORD  WILLIAM  TURNER 

AMONG  the  many  happy  surprises  the  National  Gallery  of 
London  gave  me,  that  first  ever-memorable  visit,  years 
ago,  none  was  greater,  none  more  thrilling  than  this,  the  vision 
of  Ulysses  Deriding  Polyphemus.  I  had  heard  of  it,  but  had 
never  seen  it,  even  in  photograph.  In  that  twenty-second  room, 
full  of  masterpieces  by  Turner,  made  so  familiar  to  me  by  the 
writings  of  Ruskin  that  I  could  dispense  with  the  guide  book,  I 
found  my  eyes  returning  more  and  more  frequently  to  this 
canvas,  and  at  last  resting  there  alone.  And  now,  whenever 
I  happen  to  be  in  London,  I  feel  the  tug  of  this  picture  more 
strongly  than  that  of  any  other  object  in  the  city.  Westminster 
with  its  splendors,  St.  Paul's  with  all  its  majesty,  the  British 
Museum  with  its  incalculable  wealth  of  treasure,  cannot  draw 
me  to  itself  so  quickly.  My  first  fane  is  the  National  Gallery, 
my  first  shrine,  the  Ulysses. 

In  the  presence  of  the  original,  the  magic  of  the  master 
transports  me  at  once  "in  Ulysses'  red-cheeked  ships  (some 
god  our  guide,  into  a  quiet  harbor."  Before  me  at  the  left 
I  catch  the  gleam  of  "the  spring  of  sparkling  water  flowing  from 
beneath  a  cave  around  which  poplars  grew."  At  the  right  are 
the  "beaked  and  dark-bowed,  well-benched  ships"  of  Ulysses' 
companions,  waiting  together.  The  whole  ninth  book  of  the 
Odyssey,  in  fact  the  whole  Homeric  world  lives  again.  That 
pierced  crag,  the  rude  triumphal  arch  of  some  sea  god,  I've  seen 
off  Capri;  but  the  wooded  slopes  beyond,  rising  upward  and 
away  through  the  mists  of  the  morning  to  the  far  peaks  lost 
in  crimson  cloud,  seem  to  be  the  land  "not  held  for  flocks  and 
tillage,  but  all  unsown,  untilled,  forevermore,  where  vines  could 
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never  die."  The  trusty  comrades  of  the  hero  are  "in  their  places 
at  the  pins,  and  sitting  in  order,  smite  the  foaming  water  with 
their  oars."  The  ship  is  ancient;  but  to  this  day  in  £g3rpt  the 
sailors  may  be  seen  climbing  like  cats  upon  the  great  curved 
spars  of  the  Rile  boats  as  these  men  climb  upon  Ulysses*  ship. 
Dolphins  still  leap  beside  the  ships  in  Adria,  but  here  the  sea- 
nymphs  sport  among  them,  with  white  arms  gleaming  in  the 
spray  beneath  the  ship's  wet  bow.  Men  still  see  the  sun  flame 
upward  over  the  ^gean,  but  only  here  are  the  fiery  steeds  of 
Apollo's  golden  chariot  visible  to  mortal  eye.  Sea  and  shore  are 
of  this  present  world,  but  above  them,  dim  and  vast,  writhes 
Polyphemus,  '^not  like  a  man  who  lives  by  bread,  but  rather 
like  a  woody  peak  of  the  high  hills  seen  single,  clear  of  others," 
a  part  of  that  other  world  where  the  bright  gods  abide,  seen 
clearest  by  blind  Homer. 

It  is  this  combination  of  elements  from  the  outer  and  inner 
world,  this  charging  of  the  commonplace  with  the  message  of 
the  spirit,  that  makes  all  myths,  writes  all  enduring  poems,  paints 
all  great  pictures.  Ttu-ner  in  the  realm  of  painting,  rivals  Homer 
in  the  realm  of  words.  Into  a  few  dead  facts  both  have  infused 
the  ichor  of  immortality,  and  "high-bom  ready  Odysseus"  lives 
now  in  his  magic  world,  audible  and  visible,  forevermore.  There 
he  stands,  high  on  the  deck  of  his  golden  galley,  "calling  aloud 
out  of  an  angry  heart:  'Cyclops,  if  ever  mortal  man  asks  you 
the  story  of  the  ugly  blinding  of  your  eye,  say  that  Odjrsseus 
made  you  blind,  the  spoiler  of  cities,  Laertes'  son,  whose  home 
is  Ithaca.'  '"*'  Ah,  those  dajrs  of  toil  with  the  classics  at  Brent- 
ford school,  disappointing  as  they  were  to  the  ambitious  barber 
and  his  extraordinary  son  have  borne  celestial  fruit. 

The  composition  of  the  picture  is  in  one  respect  unique. 
The  great  fan  of  light  radiating  from  the  sun  at  the  right,  is 

«Tlie  quotatioiis  are  from  Profenor  Palmer*!  fine  trenilatioii  of  the  Odyiaey. 
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balanced  by  a  fan  of  line  radiating  from  the  hold  of  Ulysses' 
ship  at  the  left.  These  two  fans  are  perfectly  related  to  one 
another.  Mass  is  balanced  by  vista.  In  the  print  the  sunrise 
monopolizes  the  attention;  not  so  in  the  painting.  In  the  paint- 
ing IHysses  holds  first  place,  a  he  ought.  This  seemingly 
impossible  primacy  of  so  small  a  feature  is  brought  about  by 
means  of  color.  As  brilliant  as  the  colors  of  the  sunrise  are, 
they  are  not  so  brilliant  as  Ulysses  1  The  blues  and  purples 
and  reds  of  the  picture  complete  their  sequence  in  the  vermilion 
of  his  armor;  the  hues  of  white,  yellow,  and  orange,  lead  the 
eye  again  to  the  hero,  and  find  their  climax  in  his  fiaming  torch. 
The  whole  color  scheme  is  focused  in  this  one  little  spot  of  abso- 
lutely pure  color.    Ulysses  glows  like  a  live  coal. 

The  reproduction  in  black  and  white,  even  the  best  carbon 
photograph,  gives  but  the  faintest  echo  of  the  original,  for  it  is, 
primarily,  a  masterpiece  in  color. 

Turner's  chief  aim  seems  to  have  been  the  conquest  of  the 
sky,  the  representation  of  the  atmosphere  under  every  possible 
condition.  His  pictures  deal  with  space,  space  filled  with  sim- 
shine,  gloom,  vapor,  mist,  cloud,  rain;  space  fiUed  with  calm 
and  storm ;  space  exhibiting  every  possible  color  in  infinite  variety. 
The  features  of  the  landscape,  modified,  moved  about,  trans- 
formed by  his  opulent  imagination,  were  merely  the  pegs  upon 
which  he  htmg  the  splendid  robes  and  veils  of  color,  woven  by 
the  fingers  of  the  light  upon  the  loom  of  air. 

This  picture,  Ruskin  says,  marks  the  beginning  of  the 
master's  central  period  of  power.  The  sky  is  '^beyond  comparison 
the  finest  that  exists  in  Turner's  oil  paintings."  It  is  wonderful! 
No  words  can  describe  it.  If  words  can  help  at  all  one  who  has 
not  seen  the  original,  the  words  would  be  Ruskin's,  written  in 
the  presence  of  another  picture  by  the  same  master,  but  appli- 
cable here:   ''The  whole  sky  from  the  zenith  to  the  horizon 
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becomes  one  molten,  mantling  sea  of  color  and  fire ;  every  black 
bar  turns  to  massy  gold,  every  ripple  and  wave  into  unsullied, 
shadowless  crimson  and  purple  and  scarlet,  and  colors  for  which 
there  are  no  words  in  language  and  no  ideas  in  the  mind, — things 
which  can  only  be  conceived  while  they  are  visible, — the  intense 
hollow  blue  of  the  upper  sky  melting  through  it  all,  showing 
here  deep  and  ptu-e  and  lightless, — there  modtUated  by  the  filmy, 
formless  body  of  the  transparent  vapor,  till  it  is  lost  imperceptibly 
in  its  crimson  and  gold."  And  Ruskin  adds:  '^There  is  no 
connection,  no  one  link  of  association  or  resemblance,  between 
those  skies  and  the  work  of  any  mortal  hand  but  Turner's." 
If  that  statement  isn't  true,  it  is  so  near  the  truth  that  the  margin 
isn't  worth  an  argument. 

But  why  so  much  emphasis  upon  the  sky,  in  a  picture  of 
Ulysses?  For  the  same  reason  that  there  is  so  much  emphasis 
upon  the  sky  in  the  picture  of  the  Old  T£m£raire.  Turner  saw 
his  beloved  skies  as  typical.  The  "T€m£raire,"  a  ship  of  the 
line,  which  finished  a  warrior's  career  gloriously  at  the  battle 
of  Trafalgar,  leading  the  van  in  Nelson's  division,  and  breaking 
the  line  of  the  combined  fieets,  was  being  towed  to  her  last  berth 
by  a  fiery  little  steam  tug.  "There's  a  fine  subject.  Turner," 
said  Clarkson  Stanfield.  Turner  made  no  answer  at  the  time, 
but  the  next  year  exhibited  the  picture.  He  saw  in  the  incident 
the  last  of  the  wooden  navy.  To  his  mind  it  was  the  moment 
of  the  sunset  of  a  glorious  day  in  England's  naval  history.  Had 
he  represented  the  towing  at  any  other  time  of  day,  it  would 
have  been  commonplace  enough,  its  significance  would  have 
been  lost;  at  sunset  its  meaning  was  blazoned  on  the  very  heavens 
for  aU  the  world  to  read. 

But  the  sky  in  the  Ulysses  is  not  a  sunset  1  And  to  enforce  that 
fact  with  the  dullest  observer.  Turner  has  made  visible  the  horses 
of  the  sun,  leaping  upward  from  the  sea.    It  is  sunrise.    Why? 
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Dr.  William  T.  Harris  has  said  that  Turner  loved  to  depict 
conflict  of  some  sort,  conflict  between  sea  and  shore,  stm  and 
storm,  light  and  darkness,  man  and  the  elements,  but  that  he 
alwajrs  chose  the  supreme  moment  when  the  war  still  raged  but 
when  the  edict  had  gone  forth  that  the  celestial  forces  should 
conquer.  This  picture  is  a  good  example.  Think  of  the  ten 
years'  war  with  Troy  in  which  Ulysses  had  fought.  Think  of 
the  years  of  wandering  in  which  he  had  suffered  beyond  all 
other  men.  Think  of  the  fearful  experience  through  which  he 
had  just  passed, — ^the  fog,  the  night,  the  cave,  the  horrible  night- 
mare of  the  monster's  meal.  But  as  usual  the  wit  of  Ulysses 
had  saved  his  soul  alive.  The  bright  goddess,  fair-haired  Athena, 
never  failed  him  at  the  critical  moment.  He  has  outwitted  the 
giant.  He  has  escaped  to  his  ship.  He  is  on  his  way  home. 
Zeus  wills  it!  The  darkness  yields.  The  rowers  are  at  the 
benches,  the  sailors  man  the  yards,  an  off-shore  breeze  springs 
up,  the  sails  flll,  flags  of  victory  flutter  out,  the  sea  nymphs  show 
the  channel  to  the  open  sea,  it  is  MORMNGl  Light  has  con- 
quered again, — ^the  light  of  the  world,  and  that  flner  light  that 
lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world. 

I  have  the  flnest  brown  carbon  photograph  of  this  picture 
obtainable,  large  size,  hung  where  I  can  see  it  every  time  I  look 
up  from  my  desk.  From  all  the  pictures  ever  painted  I  have 
selected  this  for  my  constant  companion.  To  me  it  embodies 
the  whole  history  of  the  human  spirit,  past,  present  and  future, 
in  one  supreme  vision.  Long-tried,  royal  Odysseus  is  man  in 
his  struggle  with  nature,  man  in  his  warfare  with  ignorance, 
the  Son  of  Man  in  his  fight  with  sin  and  death,  my  own  bes^ 
self  in  its  lifelong  battle  with  everything  adverse.  By  the  help 
of  his  god  Ulysses  won.    Why  not  I  with  the  help  of  mine? 

HElffRY   TURNER  BAILEY 
North  Scltuate,  ManachoMtti 
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THE  outline  of  lessons  for  October  called  for  the  first  work 
of  the  year  in  Constructive  Design  and  Stnictural  Drawing. 
That  work  was  very  simple  in  character,  a  little  paper  cutting 
in  the  primary  grades,  and  the  beginning  of  lettering  in  the  gram- 
mar grades.    This  month  the  constructive  work  will  advance 


in  each  grade  with  paper  or  canllMard  as  the  material,  and  next 
month  with  cloth  and  wood  as  additional  material.  The  lettering 
will  be  applied  constantly. 
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let  me  repeat  again  tlie  oft  repeated  statement  that  the 
portJcnlar  lessons  outlined  herein  are  to  be  used  only  in  case 
the  teacher  cannot  find  better  ones  suggested  by  the  daily  work, 
intensts,  and  needs  of  her  own  pupils.  The  Chart,  supplement 
to  the  June  number,  gives  the  essentials. 


PRmAHY 

Aim :  To  lead  the  children  to  become  familiar  with  geometric 
elements  and  terms,  to  attain  skill  in  the  use  of  pencil,  ruler,  scissors 
and  knife,  and  to  produce  more  attractive  primary  school  work. 
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FIRST  YEAR.  (IT)*  Cut  from  colored  papers  the  shapes 
of  common  fniits  and  vegetables. 

The  papers  may  be  colored  papers  or  papers  colored  by  the  children  to 
correspond  with  the  typical  colors  of  the  objects  to  be  cut.  In  cutting,  have 
the  children  think  not  only  shape,  but  relative  sizes.  Try  each  object  several 
times.  When  the  objects  are  cut  out  they  may  be  arranged  in  various  suggestive 
ways, — in  heaps,  in  rows  upon  shelves,  the  vegetables  in  a  basket.  Fig.  z,  the  fruit 
in  a  dish.  Fig.  2.  To  arrange  these  to  make  a  pleasing  whole  requires  no  little 
thought.  Each  child  may  make  a  basket  or  a  dish-fuU,  or  children  may  work 
together  in  rival  groups.  Let  the  language  work  of  the  month  lie  in  with 
this  work  in  colored  silhouettes. 

SECOND  YEAR.    Make  a  booklet  appropriate  to  the  season. 

From  two  sheets  of  drawing  paper,  9x12,  have  each  child  cut  for  himsels 
four  pieces  3  1-2  z  12,  and  fold  these  to  make  pages  3  1-2  x  6.  By  meanf 
of  stout  thread,  bind  these  in  the  usual  way,  sewing  through  three  holes  in 
the  crease.  Measure  and  draw  lightly  with  the  ruler,  the  margin  lines  on  each 
right  hand  page,  one-half  inch  from  the  edges. 

The  subject  of  the  booklet  may  be  anything  appropriate  to  the  season, 
and  involving  drawing  and  writing.  I  suggest  an  acrostic  booklet  "Thanks- 
giving Time,"  the  initials  on  the  seven  pages  spelling  the  word  HARVEST. 
See  illustration  on  opposite  page.  The  text  may  be  in  brown,  appropriate  to  the 
season,  and  the  illustrations  in  color.  At  last  go  over  the  margin  lines  with 
a  good  strong  freehand  line,  the  color  of  the  text.  The  initials  might  be  in 
brilliant  orange. 

THIRD  YEAR.     (U)  Write  a  Thanksgiving  greeting,  invi- 
tation, or  letter,  and  make  an  envelope  in  which  to  mail  it. 

The  envelope  would  better  be  made  first.  It  may  be  of  some  special  paper, 
or  of  the  regular  drawing  paper.  The  construction  of  the  envelope  may  be 
any  with  which  the  teacher  is  familiar.  Get  the  pattern  from  any  ordinary 
envelope,  and  have  the  children  draw  a  similar  flat  from  dictation,  omitting 
all  curves.  When  the  envelope  is  made  get  out  a  card  or  letter  to  fit  it.  Better 
make  two  or  three,  so  that  the  best  may  be  at  last  selected  for  mailing.  The 
plate  on  page  142,  shows  an  envelope  and  a  letter  made  last  year  by  Marion 

*Tliia  letter  indicates  the  work  most  likely  to  be  suitable  for  the  two  divisions  of  ungraded 
schools. 
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Hiscox  of  Westerly,  R.  I.,  and  also  the  face  of  a  post  card  made  by  Emma 
Moore,  Kennett  Sq.,  Pa.  Make  the  letter  attractive  with  appropriate  symbols. 
Space  it  thoughtfully.  Color  it  delicately.  The  plate  shows  another  oroblem 
suitable  to  this  grade,  a  "ThanksgiTing  Spelling"  folio,  that  came  to  me  three 
years  ago  from  Ida  F.  Winthrop,  Fitchburg,  Mass.  It  contained  neatly  written 
sheets  of  spelling,  words  appropriate  to  the  season,  made  during  the  two  weeks 
previous  to  the  festival. 

GRAMMAR 

Aim :  To  develop  intelligence,  taste  and  skill  in  handicraft, 
the  sort  of  handicraft  appropriate  to  school  life. 

FOURTH  YEAR.  (U)  Make  a  portfolio  of  Thanksgiving 
pictures. 

The  collecting  and  making  of  the  pictures  should  begin  as  early  as  possible. 
Have  cards  of  uniform  size  and  color  as  mounts.  The  size  will  be  determined, 
of  course,  by  the  pictures  collected  or  drawn.  The  pictures  may  be  historical, 
autumnal,  local,  serious  or  comic,  according  to  circumstances.  They  may  be 
made  the  subject  of  language  lessons,  and  the  text  written  in  a  leaflet,  size  of 
the  mounts,  and  kept  with  the  pictures  in  the  portfolio.  The  size  of  the  port- 
folio, and  its  thickness  will  be  determined  by  the  pack  of  mounts.  The  eon- 
struction  is  shown  with  suflScient  clearness  in  the  plate,  page  144.  The  cover 
design  for  this  portfolio  was  made  by  Margaret  C.  Zoudlick,  Easthampton, 
Mass.  One  of  the  pictures  was  by  Margaret,  but  the  others  came  from  other 
portfolios  submitted  in  previous  contests.  Give  special  attention  to  good 
lettering.  Use  some  one  hue  of  color  for  letters  and  symbol.  Make  an  original 
symbol,  appropriate  to  the  character  of  the  pictures. 

FIFTH  YEAR.  Make  from  paper  or  card  some  illustration 
of  the  work  in  language  or  history  appropriate  to  the  season. 

Among  the  subjects  available  are  the  Common  House,  the  Fort  Meeting 
House,*  the  stockade.  Pilgrim  chairs,  tables,  and  other  fumiture.t  For  this 
Outline  I  have  selected  the  Plymouth  Rock  Monument,  or  the  Canopy  over 
Plymouth  Rock.    The  smaller  architectural  details  are  omitted.    The  flat  is 

*See  the  ThAnkaciTinc  Packet,  pobUihfld  by  the  Davii  Preai. 
fPlcturee  of  theee  are  to  be  foan4  ia  BscQo'v  Blstorical  PUgrimsgee  ia  New  England, 
and  in  the  tehool  Hiatoriaa 


Th.olU£lTtaa  pIctncM  mouattd  lod  drawn  oo  cirdg  of  unllor 
hop  tbem.     Pourtb  indc  work. 


Flat  of  the  Plymoath  Rock  caoopy  monument,  Plymouth,  Man 
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Eivea  oa  page  145.  It  looln  compUckted,  but  fifth  jtai  cbildren  like  to  work 
out  complicated  things  in 
which  they  are  interested. 
ThiB  flat  Is  eai;  for  any- 
body who  will  pay  atten- 
tion and  be  thoughtful 
and  accurate.  Begin  at 
point  S.  Draw  a  light 
vertical  and  horizontal 
throug;b  this  point.  Lay 
oS  on  the  vertical,  in  order, 
aU  the  vertical  dimensions, 
and  mark  the  lines  in 
order,  as  shown,  a,  b,  c, 
d,  etc.  Lay  oS  on  the 
horizontal  the  dimensions 
given,  marking  the  lines 
q,  t,  t,  u,  V,  «,  J,  as  shown 
in  the  diagram.  Repeat 
these  measurements  for 
the  three  other  faces. 
Draw  the  outline  of  each 
face  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  canopy.  On  the  line 
T,  set  off  the  points  foi  the 
vertical  lines  which  define 
the  shape  of  the  npper 
port  Repeat  these  for  the 
three  other  sides.  Draw 
the  outline  of  the  upper 
part.  Cut  on  the  full  Unes, 
Pai«i  model  ol  the  Pljmontb  Rock  cuopy  moDnmanl.  '<>'<'  '>'^  *'>"  dotted  lines. 
Paste  all  the  tabs,  z,  and 
the  comers,  z.  The  eight  long  tabs  below  make  the  solid  floor  of  the  canopy 
and  leave  the  opening  through  which  the  Plymouth  Rock  is  seen.*    A  pholo- 

■Benuth  Ehlf  caocpj,  dMlcmd  by  Hanunill  BiUlns*  and  comptettd  In  ISST,  ma;  now 
ba  aaan  that  porUon  of  Plymonlh  Rock  whkli  baa  beta  nuda  familiar  by  raprodactlon  In 
mlnialuia.     In  1T71  aa  atlampl  waa  mada  la  remore  the  rock  from  tha  acaibora  10  tha  tool 
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eormer'  tuian-  au.  Hum  d^^*''*^  a»%jJ^pi*si^ 


th^  U^,  JL.         Jhdd.  Aa  hatKpaper. 


Cnph  from  the  paper  model  is  reprodttced  on  page  146.     Write  something 
concerning  the  monoment,  in  the  form  of  a  booklet  with  well  printed  cover. 

SIXTH  YEAR.     (TJ)  Make  a  writing  pad,  or  other  useful 
object,  using  paper  and  cardboard. 

The  order  is  as  foUows:  Decide  upon  the  size,  the  materials  to  be  used, 
and  the  style  of  decoration; 
10  X 13  is  a  good  size  for  the 
pad.  Get  out  the  cardboard 
10x13.  Get  out  the  face 
paper  la  x  15,  and  cut  the 
comers  as  shown  in  Figure  7, 
b.  Paste  the  edges  and  draw 
the  sheet  smooth  and  tight 
Get  out  the  comers  as  shown 
in  Figure  7,  c;  4  x  4  is  a  good 
size.  Fold  the  comers  and 
ptste  the  edges,  fastening  each 
securely  in  place.  Get  out  the  back  paper,  9  x-a  x  xa  x-a.  Paste  the  edges, 
and  place  the  paper,  drawing  it  smooth  and  flat    If  this  paper  is  dampened 

of  the  liberty  pole  in  the  town  ■qoare  of  Ptymoittb,  which  reiulted  in  the  Mparation  of  the 
appcr  fieit  of  the  rock  from  the  lower.  The  leparated  portion  was  in  the  square  until  1S34 
when  it  wae  removed  to  the  front  yard  of  Pilgrim  HalL  The  parent  rock  remained  in  ita 
oriciaal  poeltion  and  in  186S  came  under  the  control  of  the  Pilsrim  Society.  That  year  the 
coraer  atone  of  the  preeent  canopy  waa  laid.  The  canopy  ia  of  granite,  fifteen  feet  aquare 
at  the  baae  and  thirty  feet  high.  Through  an  opening  in  the  foundation  beneath  the  canopy 
the  lower  part  of  the  original  rock  waa  yiaible  until  1880  when  the  Mparated  portion  was 
reateed  to  its  original  raeting  place  and  now  lies  within  the  canopy  reunited  to  the  parent 
foondatioa.  The  rock  to  not  now  at  the  water's  edge.  The  shore  has  been  filled  in  for  com- 
mercial puipoaee.  The  following  incident  to  a  fit  subject  for  a  mural  decoration.  In  1741 
when  it  waa  propoaed  to  conatroct  a  wharf  which  would  entirely  cover  the  rock,  Elder  Thomas 
Paunce,  bom  in  1S47  and  therefore  ninety-four  years  of  age  at  the  time,  supposing  that  the 
rock  waa  to  be  buried  forever,  waa  carried  in  a  chair  to  the  spot  that  he  might  bid  it  an  affec- 
tionate farewelL  He  stated  that  hto  father,  John  Paunce,  who  came  over  in  the  Anne  in 
lias,  had  repeetedly  told  him  the  story  of  the  rock  as  the  first  resting  ptoce  of  the  feet  of 
the  POgiima.  People  are  now  living  in  Plymouth  whose  fathers  and  mothers  sew  Elder 
Faunce  in  hto  chair  by  tho  rock  side.  It  might  be  interesting  for  the  more  advanced  pupito 
to  construct  of  paper  a  llttto  rectangular  box,  S-4  of  an  inch  high,  and  just  the  right  size 
to  fit  into  the  "capola'*  of  the  canopy,  for  in  the  original  monument  there  is  a  box  of 
stone  containing  the  akoletotts  of  five  of  the  Pilgrima,  discovered  in  1866  when  some 
workmen  wwt  iHft***y  ^  trench  on  the  slope  of  Burial  Hill. 
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Cardboard  case  for  a  book.    Diagram  of  parts  and  method  of  construction. 
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before  the  pute  ie  applied  tojta'edgea  It  wUI  di;  tmootheT  and  tighter.  Figure  S 
Bliowa  a  completed  pad.  It  wat  made  bj  Edith  CrandaU,  Grade  V,  Weiterl]',  R.  I. 
The  furniture  outlined  for  thii  grade  Itit  jiear'proTed  to  be  well  adapted 
to  the  grade.  Figure  9  ahowa  one  of  the  tables,  set  for  the  ThankBgivitig  dinner, 
with  pletM  of  paper,  and  food  modeled  from  clajr,  with  a  tiwue  table  cloth  and 
ornamented  napkina  of  tiiaue  paper.  Thli  waa  made  by  Lillian  Allen  of  the 
Dominican  Academy,  Fall  River,  Hau. 

SEVENTH  YEAR.  (U) 
Make  a  cardboard  case  for 
a  favorite  book,  and  onia- 
ment  it. 

An  article  on  bow  to  do  this 
appeared  in  the  June  number, 
'  1905,  bj  Hr.  Virgil  H.  Billyer 
of  Baltimore.  The  method  ia 
evident  from  the  diagromi,  p. 
149.  Of  course,  the  book  to  be 
protected  by  the  case  must  be 
determined  at  the  outset  and 
the  dimensions  of  the  case 
obtained  from  it.  Any  ordinal  y 
cardboard  will  do.  ThecoTeiing 
should  be  stout  colored  paper, 
'  or  better,  the  linen  or  buckram 

used  by  bookbinders.  The 
illustration,  Fig.  11,  shows  a 
book  case  made  by  Hichaet 
Turano,  Pleasant  Street  School, 
Westerly,  R.  I.  Insist  upon 
good  lettering  upon  the  case, 
and  a  pleasing  scheme  of  color. 

C«dbo^  CM.  lof  .  boah  eoMiracled  br  "  '^  P"'*'*™  "°    ■"' .  '^ 

Mictuii  TnruiD,  Wntariy,  K.  I  worked  out  for  lack  of  material, 

teach  the  pupils  of  this  grade 

how  to  cover  a  book  in  a  substantial  manner,  u^ng  manilla  paper.      The 

method  was  described  last  year,  and  is    illustrated  here.      The    cover  dedgn 

and  the  design  for  the  back  may  bo  drawn  upon  this  cover,  in  brown. 

ISO 


EIGHTH    YEAR.    Hake    a    notebook    bound    in    boards, 
i  {dace  an  appropriate  and  pleadng  design  upon  its  cover. 
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The  book  maj  be  a.  blank  book,  or  It  may  contain  qnotationa,  jta  eway, 
or  anj  other  work  appropriate  to  the  aeason. 

The  Mder  of  procedure  is  aa  follows;  (i)  Decide  upoa  liie  of  page,  and 
kind  of  paper.  Decide  apon  onmber  of  leaves  and  get  them  out.  Cut  a  strip 
of  tUn  Init  strong  ctoth  (b.  Fig. 
ii),  alMDt  an  inch  and  a  qoarter 
wide,  and  sew  leaves  and  this 
doth,  (which  is  a  substitute 
for  binding  tapts]  flimlj 
together  as  sliown  at  g.  Q«t 
out  the  covers  of  cardboard, 
an  nghth  of  an  inch  longer  at 
the  top  and  an  eighth  of  an 
inch  longer  than  the  leavM,  at 
the  bottom.  Paste  these  to  tlie 
tape  an  eighth  of  an  Inch  away 
from  the  back  (binding)  of  the 
leaves.  Get  out  the  back  strip  ' 
of  proper  width  and  length  to  „ 

look  well,  and  turn  over  top 
and  bottom  as  it  should.  Paste 
the  tape  and  coven  to  this  strip. 
Get  ODt  and  paste  on  the  outside  cover  papers,  lapping  them  upon  the  back 
strip,  and  foliUng  them  over  neatly  and  pasting  them  to  the  inside  of  the  covers. 
Paste  the  first  and  last  leaves  down  smoothly  to  form  the  inside  cover  papers. 
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front  and  back.  Make  tbe  cover  design  with  apDropriate  lettering.  Tb« 
Uluatration  below  Bhows  a  pocket  notebook,  made  by  Helen  Herrill,  of  the 
Chicago  normal  TrainJng  School.  It  U  worth  while  to  know  how  to  make 
•uch  a  neatly  bound  book  m  this.  H.  T.  B 


HIGH  SCHOOL 

FREEHAND  DIVISIOn 
The  work  of  this  month  should  be  a  combination  of  that 
of  October  aod  further  consideration  of  the  drawing  of  flowers, 
following  tbis  with  landscape  and  finally  combining  landscape 
and  flowers. 

FLOWERS.  In  drawing  the  flowers  of  last  month  the  characteriaHc*  of 
growth  were  to  be  closely  studied  and  the  pose  or  attitude  of  the  whole  spray 
shown  with  care,    Hucb  additional  interest  can  be  given  this  work  by  putting  into 
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the  Nune  drawing  a  second  flower  branch 
of  the  same  or  a  diffeient  kind,  80  placed 
as  to  compoae  well  with  the  flnt,  bnt 
r«ndcf  ed  In  this  sscond  instance  u)  per- 
fecUf  flat  silfaonette.  The  value  tone 
eJTen  this  silhouette,  whether  very  dark, 
middle  or  light,  gives  decided  interest  to 
the  whole  picture,  suggestinK  a  more 
distant  form  dimmed  by  space.  Fig.  13. 

The  use  of  the  square  or  oblong 
finder  is  adnsable  after  these  drawings 
in  nnrestiicled  limits  have  been  made; 
and  well-composed  portions,  discovered 
by  the  finder,  should  be  traced  on  rice 
paper.  Several  compoutions  can  fre- 
qoently  be  made  from  one  flower 
diawing. 

Advantage  should  be  taken  of  the 
actual  pcMence  of  flowers  to  search 
for  beautiful  details  available  for  design. 
Forms  of  petals,  stamens,  (ristils,  seeds, 
pods,  leaves  and  tendrils  should  be 
noted  separately  from  the  plant  as 
decorative  forma,  pure  and  simple,  and 
kept  for  design  use.    (See  Fig.  14.) 

UUIDSCAPE.  Studies  of  land- 
scapes may  foUow  those  of  flowen,  ideas 
for  them  coming  direct  from  nature 
where  possible,  and  from  photographs, 
prints,  iltnstrations  or  blackboard  draw- 
ings. Induce  good  compositions  in 
amateur  landscape  photography  among 
pupils.  Excite  rivalry  by  exhibiting 
results,  with  pos^bly  some  modest 
prizes.  Use  the  best  as  motives  for 
drawings  with  finder  card  aids.  Have 
students  collect  landscapes  from  art 
catalogues,    the     "Studio"    and    other 
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magazines,  as  well  as  study 
the  available  works  of  the  best 
painters.  Simplify  portions  of 
these  within  va^ring  frame 
shapes  and  proportions,  trying 
rearrangements  of  their  ele- 
ments. Let  the  final  rendering 
be  in  flat  tones  after  the 
manner  of  Riviere,  Jules 
Gu^rin,  and  the  best  German 
lithographs  of  recent  years. 
The  tailpieces  in  this  number 
show  such  landscapes  treated 
in  black  and  white. 

COMBINATIONS.  The 
studies  made  under  Flowers 
and  Landscape  may  be  com- 
bined with  happy  results  by 
having  the  landscape  form  a 
background  to  the  flower 
spray.  Hamilton  Gibson 
worked  this  out  in  a  multi- 
tude of  ways  in  his  many 
articles  to  be  found  in  old 
Harper's  Magazines  and  in  his 
charming  book  '*Sharpeyes."  The  effect  is  got  in  nature  by  lowering  one's 
eye-level  to  the  upper  portion  of  the  flower  spray  which  brings  the  landscape 
sky-line  below  the  flowers.  Masses  of  trees  may  be  used  as  background 
material  for  the  sprays, — all  of  these  methods  lending  an  outdoor  atmosphere 
distinctly  attractive  and  interesting.  The  alert  teacher  will  flnd  many  ways 
of  applying  and  varying  these  suggestions. 

HAROLD  HAVEN  BROWN 

PurkHUl 

Yonkers,  New  York 
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MECHANICAL  DIVISION 
CoffjxU^t  tmu99d  by  Uw  Taylor-Holden  Company. 

The  course  in  mechanical  drawing  in  a  technical  high  school 
or  a  high  school  with  a  manual  training  department  must  be 
directly  related  to  and  should  also  largely  determine  the  cliaracter 
of  the  work  in  the  shops.  It  need  no  longer  be  taught  as  an 
absolutely  abstract  subject  but  may  be  made  of  vital  importance 
in  the  development  of  thoughtful  work  and  originality,  thus 
awakening  deep  interest  on  the  part  of  the  pupil.  He  should 
find  in  it  a  means  of  expression,  using  it  as  he  would  a  written 
language  to  record  and  convey  his  inventive  suggestions  in  regard 
to  construction.  Appreciation  of  that  which  is  adequate  in 
construction,  good  in  design  and  beautiful  in  form  can  readily 
find  expression  through  the  meditun  of  a  well-executed  mechanical 
drawing.  It  shall  be  the  purpose  of  this  division  of  the  high 
school  course  to  outline  a  series  of  drawing  plates  which  will 
be  of  service  in  the  high  schools  mentioned  as  well  as  for  those 
schools  without  the  shop  facilities  and  where  the  subject  is  taught 
for  the  purpose  of  meeting  certain  college  entrance  requirements. 
<«.  The  time  allowed  in  which  to  make  the  complete  series  of 
plates  should  be  five  periods  per  week  of  forty-five  minutes  each, 
amounting  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  actual  hours  work  in  the 
forty  weeks  of  the  school  year.  This  is  the  usual  amount  of 
time  allowed  in  schools  where  manual  training  is  also  provided, 
therefore  certain  plates  may  have  to  be  omitted  in  those  classes 
where  less  time  is  deVoted  to  the  subject. 

Plate  I.    Worldng  drawing  showing  end  and  side  views  of  cylinder  together 
with  perspective  sketch  of  cylinder.*    (Fig.    15.) 

^An  exOTci— B  tad  probtems  should  be  planned  for  a  working  qmico  of  9*  z  II'  Inddo 
marginal  UnM. 

Hota.  The  alphabat  illoatratad  in  tlia  October  outline  ia  luitable  for  titlea  or  lettering 
on  architectural  drawings  but  for  notea  and  dimensiona  the  alphabet  adopted  for  general 
shop  or  engineering  practice,  the  style  known  as  the  Rdnhardt  alphabet,  is  considered  much 
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DaiBinj  b«lli  daicnail  11111  muli  by  popUi  In  Iba  TeehDie*!  HItb  Scbool,  asvelind.  O. 

Piste  n.    Working  drawings  of  cylindricat  forms  illustcated  in  Figure  tO. 

Plate  m.  Working  dr&wing  of  a.  cylindrical  form  to  be  msde  in  the 
woodtuming  shop.  This  is  a  desiga  plate  and  the  darning  ball  is  suggested 
as  a  problem  which  offers  eicellent  opportunity  to  teach  good  line  and  fonn. 

b*IMc.  Thia  it^la  of  lattn  will  bt  uMd  on  ill  diawlnci  ■ppaulnc  vllh  Ihue  mitlliu*.  Ad 
cicclknl  dcKftptlaa  *im1  pUta  ibowlnc  lu  conitnictloa  may  b«  (ooiid  lo  "Th<  Unlienal 
DicUonaiT  (rf  Mecbanlcal  Dnwina"  by  O.  H.  FoUoin,  lEof.  Hawa.  Co.  H.  T.)  wbleb  ahooM 
be  lo  tba  iwocHioB  o[  tntj  lucbar  o[  Ibe  nibjacl.  For  Iba  beat  daacriptinn  of  dtawlni 
and  tba  tachnlque  of  mtchanlcal  drawing  aaa  "Hacbanlcal  Drawlui;"  bj  C.  L. 
,     (O.  H.  EUli  Co.,  Boaton.) 
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Those  iUuBtrated  in  Figure  17  wer«  deiigned  mnd  nude  b?  pupils  in  the  Cbve- 
lond  Technical  High  SchooL  The  design  Bhould  be  limited  to  the  siz«  of  material 
used  which  ought  to  be  1 1-3  inches  square  by  6  1-3  inches  long.  Trace  pencil 
drawing  and  make  blueprint  far  use  in  the  shop. 

FRANK  E.  HATHEWSOH 

Tachnlcal  Bigb  School 
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THE  WORKSHOP 

WOODWORKING 

THE  toys  shown  in  my  plans  for  this  month  are  supposed  to  be  adapted 
to  Tery  young  people,  but  I  have  known  older  bojrs  and  girls  and  even 
grown-ups  who  enjoyed  constructing  them  and  making  them  go.  Let's 
see  if  you  do. 

Then,  too,  they  are  not  mere  toys  having  no  value  save  for  play  (although 
a  good  plaything  needs  no  apology),  but  the  color  wheel  illustrates  tht  fusing 
of  colors  to  produce  others,  and  something  may  be  learned  from  the  stem-paddle 
boat  about  navigation  on  our  shallow  rivers  and  narrow  channels. 

The  cutting  on  both  these  toys  can  be  done  entirely  with  the  jackknife, 
but  there  is  another  little  tool  that  supplements  the  knife  and  works  a  little 
fester  in  some  places,  although  it  can  never  take  the  place  of  the  knife.  It 
is  called  a  coping  saw  and  is  shown  in  Figure  5  on  page  160.  The  frame 
costs  20  cents  and  saws  10  cents  a  dozen.  The  saws  are  looped  and  spring 
into  slits  in  the  frame  which  is  made  of  heavy  spring  wire,  thus  forcing  the 
saw  straight  and  tense.  The  teeth  should  always  point  downward  for  in  the 
upright  position  in  which  we  use  it  the  cut  is  on  the  downward  stroke. 

For  wood  use  1-4'  bass-wood  or  soft  pine,  or  even  harder  wood  if  it  is  at 
hand,  such  as  cigar  boxes. 

COLOR  WHEEL 

A  piece  3'  square  is  needed,  colored  crayons,  and  24"  of  soft  cord.  The 
plan  shows  both  sides  with  proportions  of  different  colors.  The  larger  circle, 
3'  in  diameter,  is  drawn  first  and  sawed  out.  These  saws  are  deUcate  and 
cannot  be  forced,  for  a  sidewise  twist  will  snap  them  easily.  But,  of  course, 
no  saw  should  be  forced,  but  allowed  to  run  easily  and  once  the  vertical  move- 
ment is  acquired  cuts  can  be  made  rapidly. 

After  sawing  out  the  disk,  describe  the  smaller  circles  with  2'  and  i'^ 
diameters  on  one  side  of  the  wood.  The  reverse  is  divided  in  thirds.  Figures 
I  and  2  show  scheme  of  coloring.  Figure  3  is  an  attempt  to  show  how  the 
cord  twists  up.  The  loops  are  passed  over  the  thumbs  or  forefingers  and  by 
tightening  and  releasing  the  cord  the  disk  spins  and  reverses  itself.  Just  how 
to  do  this  cannot  be  told.  Youll  have  to  try  till  you  get  it.  When  spinning 
of  course  the  primary  colors  run  together  making  the  secondaries,  orange, 
green,  violet. 

STERN-PADDLE  BOAT 

The  plans  for  the  boat  explain  themselves  pretty  well  I  think,  but  call 
for  a  word  about  sawing  the  square  comers  of  the  stem.  When  the  saw  reaches 
the  comer  keep  moving  it  up  and  down  in  one  place  gradually  turning  the 
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STEIGER  TWO-STRAlfD  RUG 

wood  until  the  saw  f  Aces  on  the  other  line.  When  the  second  comer  is  reached 
it  will  be  necessary  to  back  out  and  make  the  last  cut  from  the  outside. 

Nailing  the  pieces  of  the  paddle  together  is  a  little  fussy  but  so  little  wood 
is  used  that  one  can  afford  to  split  several  pieces.  A  very  thin  brad  or  small 
pin  is  necessary. 

The  band  which  furnishes  the  motor  power  should  be  a  thin  one.  A  large 
band  unwinds  so  quickly  that  the  power  is  lost,  but  the  light  band  held  back 
by  the  resistance  of  the  water  will  send  the  boat  several  feet.  The  writer  hopes 
that  others  will  find  these  little  problems  as  useful  in  the  shop  as  he  has. 

FRANK  G.  SANFORD 
Oneonta,  New  York 

WEAVING 

TWO-STRAND  RUG 

Where  classes  are  large,  it  is  better  to  teach  the  steps  of  weaving,  the 
joining  of  threads,  the  finishing  off,  and  removing  from  the  loom,  to  groups 
rather  than  to  individuals.  As  far  as  possible  keep  the  pupils  together  in 
their  work.  Let  the  fast  workers  help  the  slower  ones.  Teach*  from  the  con- 
crete always  and  after  the  article  to  be  made  is  well  understood,  remove  the 
model  and  give  the  child  an  opportunity  to  express  himself  in  his  work. 

Let  a  few  pupils  prepare  the  warp  for  distribution  before  the  lesson.  If 
roving  is  used,  try  to  use  the  hank  as  it  is,  cutting  through  the  lap,  one,  two, 
three,  or  more  times,  according  to  the  length  desired.  The  weft  threads  should 
also  be  prepared  in  the  same  way. 

If  the  roving  is  untwisted  in  using,  it  will  weaken  and  break.  Show  the 
pupils  how  it  can  be  strengthened  for  the  work  by  twisting  it  occasionally. 

With  care  the  drawing-in  which  is  so  general  in  children's  work  need  not 
occur.  The  warp  should  be  taut  and  firm;  the  weft  loose  and  rippling.  The 
Navajos  weave  from  both  ends  of  the  loom  toward  the  center.  This  helps  to 
support  the  warp  and  keep  it  in  place.  If  it  begins  to  curve,  train  the  eye  of 
the  child  to  look  for  it  and  to  straighten  the  threads  after  each  row  of  weaving. 
The  warp  threads  should  at  all  times  form  a  straight  line;  on  the  contrary 
each  weft  thread  should  be  curved  before  driving  it  into  place.  Teach  the  child 
to  place  his  weft  in  the  form  of  an  Indian  bow  which  gives  a  curve. 

The  article  to  be  woven  this  month  is  a  two-strand  rug. 

PROCESSES.  Use  of  warp  and  weft  in  short  lengths,  tying  and  knotting. 
Fingers  the  only  tools.    ColSperative  work. 
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KATERIALS.    Kiodergartao  loom  or  a  wooden  bunie  with  nails  for 
warp  about  t'  apart,  roving  (t-i  lb.)  or  cloth  cut  in  i'  wide  strips. 


1.     A  (wo-itnad  mc  16'  i 

DIRECnOKS  FOR  MAKING 
For  this  exercise  botb  warp  and  weft  lengths  ahould  b«  free.  Let  the 
pupils  measure  the  quantity  of  rorii^  needed  for  one  length  of  warp  including 
an  allowance  of  four  inches  extra  at  each  end  for  the  fringe.  (Heuute  from  one 
nail  to  the  oppoNte  nail,  |duB  8  inches.)  Use  this  measure  for  cutting  all  warp 
lengtfas.    There  shonU  be  twice  as  manj  as  there  are  nails  or  pegs  to  be  warped. 
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For  the  first  exercise  let  all  the  warp  be  of  one  color,  the  weft  of  another. 
This  will  give  a  simple  checkered  pattern. 

Hold  two  strands  of  warp  together  in  the  hand  and  place  a  knot  four 
inches  from  one  end.  This  allows  for  fringe.  Separate  the  two  strands  which 
have  been  tied  together  and  place  over  the  first  nail  for  the  warp.  Stretch 
and  tie  the  two  strands  in  a  knot  beyond  the  first  nail  on  the  opposite  end. 
Continue  until  all  the  warp  lengths  have  been  placed. 

In  the  same  way,  using  a  contrasting  color  for  the  weft,  let  the  pupils 
measure  the  distance  across  the  warp.  This  distance  plus  eight  inches  for  fringe, 
will  give  the  required  weft  lengths.  Use  two  strands  at  a  time  and  weave  over 
and  under  the  warp,  repeating  the  process  until  the  weaving  is  finished.  Place 
the  weft  close  enough  to  show  the  checkered  pattern.  If  it  is  packed  too 
closely  the  fringe  at  the  sides  will  become  heavy  and  unmanageable.  Give  special 
care  to  the  placing  of  the  first  and  the  last  set  of  weft  threads.  They  must  be 
woven  in,  so  that  they  cannot  slip  off  when  the  work  is  removed  from  the  loom. 

After  the  weaving  has  been  completed  and  before  the  work  is  removed 
from  the  loom,  take  four  strands  of  the  fringe  at  the  side  and  tie  them  together 
with  an  eight-inch  piece  of  roving.  Let  the  loose  ends  form  a  part  of  the 
fringe.    Trim  off  the  ends  evenly. 

The  pattern  can  be  varied  in  many  simple  ways.  An  attractive  rug  can 
be  made  by  using  one  color  for  warp,  and  alternating  the  color  of  the  warp 
with  another  color  for  the  weft.  Individual  rugs  of  smaller  size  can  be  made 
and  used  for  doll  houses  and  table  mats.  A  wooden  box  or  a  board  with  a 
few  nails  will  suffice  for  a  loom. 

KATHERINE   FRENCH  STEIGER 

Training  School 

Rochester,  New  York 

NEEDLEWORK 

INDIAN  COSTUME 

The  photograph  in  this  month's  issue  illustrates  an  Indian  costume  for 
a  boy,  for  what  boy  does  not  love  to  "play  Indian,"  and  how  much  more  fun 
it  is  to  make  one's  own  Indian  suit  than  to  buy  it  I 

When  we  begin  to  read  about  the  costumes  of  the  Indians,  and  the  festivals, 
dances,  and  games  which  were  such  a  part  of  their  life,  we  realize  that  they  did 
not  spend  all  of  their  time  in  hunting,  fighting  and  killing,  as  so  many  of  the 
boys  who  play  Indian  seem  to  think. 
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The  Indian  boys  had  their  running,  swimming  and  wrestling  matches, 
and  many  ball  games,  and  practice  in  hurling  the  spear  and  javelin.  They  also 
spent  much  time  in  practising  the  dances  in  which  the  men  of  the  tribe  were 
in  the  habit  of  participating  on  special  occasions. 

Besides  the  games  of  the  Indian  boys,  there  were  national  or  tribal  games 
in  which  their  Mtn  took  part.  These  national  games  meant  a  great  deal 
to  the  Indians,  and  they  put  much  physical  energy  and  enthusiasm  into  them. 
Games  were  frequently  the  chief  part  of  the  entertainment  on  festival  occasions, 
and  when  they  were  to  take  place  one  village  would  challenge  another  to  a 
contest,  and  in  that  case,  the  prize  won  did  not  belong  to  the  players,  but  to 
the  tribe.  These  contesti  were  considered  of  such  importance  that  people 
often  came  from  hundreds  of  mUes  to  witness  the  sport. 

All  games  with  the  ball  were  in  great  favor,  and,  among  ball  games,  how 
many  remember  that  La  crosse,  which  is  played  so  extensively  in  Canada,  is 
an  Indian  game,  and  was  known  as  early  as  1636,  by  the  same  name  that  it 
is  called  now.  Among  the  Indians  it  was  originally  used  to  cure  ills,  or  as  a 
rite,  to  prevent  misfortune.  It  also  was  a  means  of  entertainment  for  visitors, 
and  a  still  more  interesting  use  to  which  it  was  put,  was  as  a  "blind,"  or  ruse 
in  war,  so  that  the  enemy  would  think  hostilities  were  at  an  end,  and  by  playing 
nearer,  and  nearer,  to  the  enemy's  ground,  the  Indians  were  enabled  to  make 
a  sudden  rush,  and  gain  access  to  their  forts.  The  ball  used  was  a  small  one 
covered  with  deerskin. 

Among  other  games  the  Snow-snake  game  was  very  popular.  The  "snakes" 
were  long  sticks  made  of  hickory,  five  to  seven  feet  long,  and  one-quarter  inch 
tiiick.  They  were  sloped  down  to  about  one  inch  wide  at  the  head,  and  about 
one-half  inch  wide  at  the  foot  The  head  was  rounded  and  turned  up  a  little, 
with  a  lead  point,  to  increase  the  speed  when  they  were  thrown.  The  snake 
which  ran  the  greatest  distance  on  the  snow  after  it  was  thrown,  was  a  point 
for  the  side  to  which  it  belonged. 

Still  another  sport  in  great  use  among  Indian  bojrs  was  throwing  the  javelin 
at  a  ring  rolhng  along  the  ground.  The  javelin  was  a  spear,  made  of  hickory 
or  maple,  five  or  six  feet  long,  and  sharpened  at  one  end.  The  ring  at  which 
the  spears  were  thrown  was  about  eight  inches  in  diameter,  and  was  rolled 
along  a  Une  which  had  been  previously  agreed  upon  by  both  sides. 

As  for  the  manner  in  which  the  Indians  dressed  when  taking  part  in  all 
these  sports,  those  who  lived  in  the  northern  countries  wore  garments  made 
from  skins  of  animals;  sometimes  many  small  skins,  sewed  together  were 
used.    As  a  means  of  decoration,  the  skin  along  the  edges  of  the  garment  was 
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Diagram  of  the  principal  parta  of  an  Indian  coitume  for  a  doll  19*  higb. 

slashed  with  a  knife  to  make  a  fringe,  and  in  many  cases  the  garments  were 
ornamented  with  the  emblem  or  "totem"  of  the  tribe.  These  totems  sometimes 
represented  a  bird,  or  fish,  or  animal  which  had  been  chosen  as  the  name  or 
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npi  of  the  tribe.  The  various 
deed*  and  acta  of  pfDwcu  of 
the  membera  of  the  cUn,  lo 
hunting  and  warfare,  were  al*o 
deleted  on  their  clothing  and 
teepees  (huts).  The  accom- 
panying illustiationa  show  some 
of  the  emblems  used  in 
decoration. 

The  thocs  which  the  Indians 
wore  were  called  moccasins, 
and  these  also  were  made  of 
(kins.  The  Indian  women 
ornamented  them    with    bead 


The  suit  illustrated  in  the 
picture  is  not  a  chieTs  suit,  aa 
that  frequentlj  consisted  only 
of  a  skirt,  leggina,  and  head- 
dreaa,  but  this  represents  an 
entire  coatume  made  of  skins. 

A  Tery  good  Indian  costume 
maj  be  made  from  a  tan  colored 
cambric,  trimmed  with  red 
bands,  allowing  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  yard  for  the  doll 
lize,  and  aboot  three  and  one- 
halt  yards  for  a  ten  or  twelve 
year  siie.  The  hat  in  the  illus- 
tration ii  made  on  a  frame 
work,  consisting  of  two  splints, 
one  forming  the  band  around 
the  head,  and  the  other  at  right 

angles  to  it,  from  front  to  back,  giviag  a  foundation  for  the  crown.    The 
feathers,  usually  eagle's  ^umes,  were  fastened  to  the  center  splint.. 

In  making  the  hat  featherbone  (nncomed)  may  be  successfully  used  for 
the  framework. 
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DIRECTIONS 

For  Jumper:  Take  paper  17^x20^  Fold  lengthwise,  then  crosswise. 
After  folding  in  quarters,  mark  lengthwise  fold  A,  B,  and  edges  C,  D,  as  in 
diagram.  Point  1=1'  from  A.  Point  2=1  1-2''  from  A.  Point  3=2' 
from  C.  Point  4=4  1-2''  from  A.  Point  5=2  1-2^  from  4.  Point  6  = 
4*^  from  A.  Point  7=3  1-2^  from  6.  Point  8=4  i-j"  from  B.  Point  9  = 
I 'from  B.  Curre  for  neck  from  i  to  2.  Curve  for  bottom  from  8  to  9. 
Fringe  sleeve  from  C  to  3.    Fringe  bottom  from  9  to  8. 

Note.    Make  sleeve  and  bottom  of  jumper  longer  if  necessary. 

For  Trousers:  Take  paper  8'xio^  Fold  lengthwise,  and  mark  fold 
A,  B,  and  edges  C,  D,  as  in  diagram.  Point  C=  center  back  of  trousers. 
Point  1=1''  from  C.  Point  x  =  center  front  of  trousers.  Point  2=5' 
from  C. 

Point  3=1'  from  D.  Curve  from  2  to  3  for  inside  of  leg.  Fringe  bottom 
of  trousers,  and  make  longer  or  shorter  as  necessary. 

Moccasins:  Take  paper  7*^  x  3  1-2^  Fold  into  square,  and  mark  fold 
A,B,  and  edges  C,D  as  in  diagram.  Point  1=1'  from  C.  Point  2=1*^  from 
line  A,C  and  line  A,B.  Point  3=1'  from  B.  Point  4  =  1-2'  from  3.  Point 
5  =  1-2*'  from  3.  Curve  from  4  to  5  for  heel.  Point  6=1  1-2*'  from  A. 
Gather  from  A  to  6. 

Toe :  Take  paper  2*^  x  i".  Fold  lengthwise  and  mark  edges  as  previously. 
Curve  from  A  to  D  for  toe.  In  making,  place  A  of  sole  to  A  of  toe,  and  gather 
fullness  around  point  of  toe.  Edges  Ci  are  seamed  together,  and  placed  at  B 
of  sole,  and  sewed  around  sole.  Toe  portion  may  be  opened  from  B  towards 
A,  and  tied. 

In  making  these  patterns  in  a  ten  or  twelve  year  size,  all  the  measure- 
ments may  be  increased  three  times,  except  in  the  moccasin,  where  the  pro- 
portion would  vary. 

Measure  sole  of  foot,  and  make  AB  equal  to  this  measurement,  and  line 
A,C  (after  folding)  the  same.  Multiply  other  measurements  of  the  moccasin 
by  three. 

The  suit  may  be  trimmed  down  the  sides  of  jumper  and  trousers,  and  on 
outside  of  sleeves,  by  slashing  the  material,  placing  the  fringe  on  each  side 
of  a  red  band.  The  jumper  may  also  have  a  cape  simulated  around  the  shoul- 
ders by  the  fringe  and  a  red  band. 

BLANCHE  E.  HYDE 
Newton,  Massachusette 
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PEITTRAY 
Ttwic  Menu  to  be  but  on«  gonerttl  outline  for  a  pen  tra;  and  that  is  rect- 
■tijpiUf,  At  penholden  nrjr  very  little  in  length  and  as  any  pen  trajr  is  designed 
to  h^  three  or  four  holders,  the  best  dimensions  for  the  tray  part  are  8  i-i' 
long  by  1 1-3'  wide,  or  1 1  i-a'  z  3  1-3'  for  the  finished  tray.  The  outline 
may  be  regular  or  irregular  and  some  decoration  nwy  be  applied  to  the  ends 
and  ndca  if  desired.  A  pen  tray  looks  well  without  any  decoration,  with 
simply  a  plain  edge  left  around  the  tray,  if  it  is  good  in  proportion.  It  some- 
times adds  a  little  interest,  however,  if  a  little  piercing,  embossing  or  enameling 
is  done  at  dther  end,  if  kept  simple  in  detail. 

Mnhiwg  a  pen  tray  is  an  easy  problem.  The  idea  is  to  take  a  rectangular 
piece  of  sheet  metal  and  to  stretch  or  expand  it  in  the  middle  so  that  the  tray  proper 
may  be  shaped  from  the  expanded  metal  while  the  sides  are  left  the  original 
thickness.  The  design  for  the  pen  tray  described  here  is  illustrated  in  Figure  i. 
To  make  the  tray  we  shall  need  a  piece  of  30  gauge*  metal  1 1  3-4*  x  3  3-4'. 
Draw  the  diameters.  Lay  o&  4  1-4*  on  rither  side  of  the  short  diameter, 
and  1  1-4'  oD  either  side  of  the  long  diameter  as  shown  at  A,B  and  C,D,  Fig.  1. 
Draw  parallel  lines  through  A  and  B  and  C  and  D  thus  making  a  rectangle 
8t-i'xi  I'l'  which  is  the  size  of  the  tray  proper.  These  lines  should  be 
drawn  in  pencil  first  and  then  made  permanent  with  a  scratch  awl.  How 
1-4'  inside  of  the  rectangle  we  have  just  made  making  another  rect- 
ta,  !■  ■  taim  naad  to  d(Do»  tlw  Ihlckaui  of  ilieat  maUI.  Thi  Standud  Win 
ridad  in  laiica  nnmban  Itom  S  to  IB,  and  li  aaad  [or  maatiuint  tha  thlcknaaa 
l^ibaat  stalaL     It  li  tunaltr  a  drcalar  plata  of  ataal   harioc  rmad  ill  adsea  a 
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angle  8'  z  2^  These  lines  must  not  be  scratched  but  left  in  pencil,  as  shown 
by  dotted  line,  Fig.  2  E.  The  metal  inside  of  the  dotted  lines  is  to  be  stretched 
to  form  the  hollow  part  of  the  tray.  This  is  done  with  the  hammer  shown 
at  Figure  3  A.  Place  the  metal  over  a  smooth  flat  metal  surface  (an  old  flat- 
iron  serves  the  purpose  very  well)  and  using  the  domed  head  of  the  planishing 
hammer  shown  at  A,  go  over  the  surface  inside  of  the  dotted  line.  This 
stretches  the  metal  in  the  center  where  we  want  to  get  depth  for  the  tray. 
When  this  has  been  done  evenly  all  over,  the  metal  should  be  softened  as  the 
hammering  has  hardened  it  This  softening  is  called  annealing  and  is  done 
by  heating  the  metal  red  hot  and  allowing  it  to  cool  either  naturally  or  by  dip- 
ping it  in  cold  water.  The  heating  is  ordinarily  done  by  the  use  of  the  blow  pipe, 
but  if  one  is  not  at  hand  the  metal  may  be  placed  over  a  gas  plate  or  in  an 
ordinary  kitchen  stove  on  top  of  the  hot  coaU      it  will  be  necessary  to  anneal 
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two  or  three  times  during  the  making.  Next  take  a  piece  of  hard  wood,  about 
4^  z  4'  X  7-8^^  with  square  edges,  maple  is  best,  and  place  it  in  the  vise  so  that 
the  grain  of  the  wood  rims  vertical.  Place  the  back  of  the  metal  against  the 
block  so  that  the  edge  of  the  block  is  exactly  below  the  line  B.  Fig.  4.  With 
the  hammer  shown  at  Figure  5  go  around  the  scratched  line,  sinking  or  driving 
the  metal  away  from  the  surface  as  shown  at  Figure  AA.  To  work  around 
the  comers  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  hanmier  like  Figure  6.  This  operation  is 
repeated  until  the  required  depth  is  obtained  A  good  depth  for  a  tray  of  this 
size  is  about  5-16'^.  The  bottom  of  the  tray  will  be  more  or  less  irregular, 
which  depends  upon  the  care  we  take  in  hammering.  To  even  the  bottom, 
reverse  the  tray  and  place  it  over  a  thicker  block  of  wood,  Fig.  7,  about  4''  x 
4'  X  2  1-4''  and  use  a  mallet,  Fig.  7  A.  The  edge  of  the  tray  should  be  kept 
level.  This  is  done  by  placing  it  against  the  edge  of  the  block,  Fig.  8,  and 
hammering  it  lightly  several  times  during  the  making.  After  shaping  the  hollow 
part  of  the  tray  as  desired  we  then  true  up  or  planish  the  entire  surface  of  the 
tray  using  hammer  at  Figure  5.  As  this  hammer  gives  a  long  narrow  mark 
care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the  marks  parallel.  In  planishing,  a  metal  block  is 
used  in  place  of  the  wooden  one.     As  before  a  flatiron  will  answer  the  purpose. 

We  are  now  ready  to  finish  the  outline  of  the  tray  and  apply  the  decoration. 
The  design  for  this  tray  calls  for  a  flat  space  of  1-2  inch  from  the  edge  of  the 
sunken  part  on  each  side,  so  we  measure  this  distance,  draw  a  pencil  line  and 
cut  to  the  line  with  the  shears.  By  referring  to  our  design  again  we  find  that 
at  either  end  there  is  a  flat  space  of  i  1-2  inches  called  for,  so  the  measurement 
is  made  and  the  ends  cut  to  the  required  line.  We  also  notice  that  the  decora- 
tion in  this  case  is  piercing  at  each  end.  A  tracing  is  made  from  the  design 
and  glued  to  the  bottom  or  under  side  of  the  tray.  A  drill  is  then  used  to  make 
an  opening  through  which  the  piercing  saw  is  placed.  The  piercing  saw  is 
first  placed  in  the  saw  frame  with  the  teeth  pointing  out  and  toward  the  handle 
and  made  secure  at  one  end.  The  other  end  is  placed  through  the  hole  where 
the  opening  is  to  be  and  then  made  secure  at  the  other  end  of  the  saw  frame. 
The  tray  is  then  placed  at  the  edge  of  the  bench  or  over  a  piece  of  wood  screwed 
on  the  bench  for  this  purpose.  The  saw  is  held  in  a  vertical  position  and  moved  up 
and  down.  When  the  openings  have  all  been  sawed  out,  a  file  is  used  to  true  up  and 
smooth  all  edges.   A  piece  of  fine  emery  paper  may  be  finally  used  to  finish  edges. 

Sometimes  the  metal  takes  on  beautiful  colors  during  the  making  of  the 
tray,  resulting  from  annealing,  but  more  often  they  are  uninteresting.  When 
they  are  uninteresting  it  is  necessary  to  clean  the  object.  A  solution  called 
pickle  is  used  for  this  purpose  and  is  made  of  one  part  of  sulphuric  acid  to 
fifteen  parts  of  water.    The  solution  may  be  used  cold  but  is  more  effective 
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if  lued  hot.  Wheo  used  hot  ft  copp«f  diah  it  ntecutrj,  Tlie  object  being 
placed  in  the  dish  with  enough  pickle  to  cover  it,  it  is  allowed  to  come  to  boiling 
heat.  The  pickle  is  then  poured  off  and  the  object  rinaed  in  clean  water.  After 
cleaniag,  the  tray  may  be  colored  in  various  ways  but  one  that  has  proved 
satisfactory  is  obtained  by  dipping  it  in  a  solution  of  liver  of  sulphur  and  water, 
using  a  lump  of  liver  of  sulphur  about  the  lize  of  a  half  dollar,  and  one  quart 
of  water.  Heal  the  solution  and  dip  the  object  while  hot.  This  will  turn  the 
tray  black  but,  after  rinsing  in  cold  water,  the  color  of  the  metal  is  brought 
out  by  rubbing  lightly  with  fine  pumice  stone,  removing  as  much  or  as  little 
of  the  dark  color  es  desired.  Rinse  in  clean  water,  dry  in  sawdust  and  rub 
well  with  a  soft  cloth.  Another  method  of  coloring  is  to  coat  the  tray  with 
ordinary  machine  oil  after  It  has  been  thoroughly  cleaned  and  heat  it  very 
slowly  and  evenly  either  on  top  of  a  stove  or  over  a  gas  plate.  This  operation 
should  be  watched  closely  and  when  the  desired  color  has  been  obtained  remove 
the  tray  and  let  it  cool  naturally.  A  pair  of  tongs  is  necessary  to  handle  the 
tray  when  it  is  hot.  This  method  gives  beautiful  Irridescent  colors,  and 
although  they  are  not  permanent  th«y  will  remain  for  a  long  time. 

The  principle  followed  in  making  the  pen  tray  is  employed  in  the  malting 
of  plates,  pin  trays,  and  card  trays  whether  circular,  square  or  rectangular. 

The  tools  required  in  making  the  pen  tray  are  quite  few  in  number,  in 
addition  to  what  we  already  have — a  mallet,  three  hammers  and  a  pair  of  tonp. 

UATERIALS.  A  pi«ce  of  sheet  copper  1 1  3-4*  x  3  3-4' Ko.  10  gauge. 
A  lump  of  hver  of  sulphur.     1-4  lb.  powdered  pumice. 

To  enable  those  interested  in  this  problem  to  obtain  the  necessary  tools 
and  materials  Mr.  Rose  wiU.send  them  as  speciSed  above  to  any  address  on 
receipt  of  postal  money  order  for  $1.75  if  ordered  together.  If  ordered  separ- 
ately, twenty-five  one  cent  stamps  for  materials  and  postal  money  order  of 
$3.50  for  tools.  All  correspondence  to  Hr.  Rose  should  be  addreased  to  14 
Woodbridge  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

AUGUSTUS  F.  ROSE 

Bnton,  HuiachuutU 


HELPFUL  REFERENCE  MATERIAL 

Geometric  Problems  and  Applications 

Lary,  Book,  April  1909,  p.  776.  Cross,  Mechanical  Drawing.  Anthony, 
Year-Book  of  Mechanical  Drawing.  Mathewson,  Notes  for  Mechanical 
Drawing.    Thompson's  Mechanical  Manual,  Part  I. 

Constructive  Drawing  and  Design 

Bailey,  Book,  November  1904.  Council  Year-Book,  Bailey,  The  Prin- 
ciples of  Constructive  Design,  1901;  Bailey,  Beautiful  School  Work,  1905; 
Sargent,  Constructive  Work  without  Special  Equipment,  1906;  Mathewson, 
First  Year  Drawing  in  Technical  High  School,  1906;  Cremins,  Design  in 
Primary  Grades,  1906;  Batchelder,  Constructive  Design,  1904;  Soper, 
Constructive  Work  in  Town  Schools  without  Special  Equipment,  1907. 
The  Art  Crafts  for  Beginners,  Sanford. 

Drawing  and  Making 

Prang  Text  Books,  Chapters  entitled  Measuring  and  Planning.  Council 
Year-Books:  Articles  by  Mohr,  1904,  1905;  Cremins,  1904,  1905;  Gris- 
wold,  1904;  Garritt,  1906,  1907;  Murray,  1907;  Dillaway,  1907.  Primary 
Hand  Work,  Seegmiller.  Paper  Sloyd  for  Primary  Grades,  Rich.  Ele- 
mentary Sloyd  and  Whittling,  Larsson.  Beginning  Woodwork  at  Home 
and  in  School,  Van  Deusen.  Problems  in  Woodworking,  Murray. 
Problems  in  Furniture  Making,  Crawshaw.  Applied  Arts  Drawing 
Books,  Seegmiller.    The  Manual  Arts  for  Elementary  Schools,  Hammock. 

Lettering 

School  Arts  Packets  on  Lettering  and  Initials.  Perry,  Book,  January 
1905,  p.  196.  Haney,  Book,  January  1904,  p.  228,  December  1907,  p.  289. 
Daniels,  Book,  May  1905,  p.  49.  Hall,  Book,  April  1909,  p.  753.  Brown, 
Letters  and  Lettering  (Bates  &  Guild  Co.),  especially  Chapter  5.  Council 
Year-Book,  1906;  H.  H.  Brown,  Teaching  of  Lettering.  Johnston, 
Writing  and  Illuminating  and  Lettering.  Applied  Arts  Drawing  Books, 
Seegmiller,  VI,  p.  31 ;  VIH,  pp.  23,  31.  The  Manual  Arts  for  Elementary 
Schools,  Hammock,  IV,  p.  21 ;  V,  p.  14;  VI,  p.  24;  VU,  p.  14;  VIH,  pp.  26, 

27. 

Thanksgiving  Material 

School  Arts  Harvest  Packet  Book,  November  1905,  p.  223.  Historic 
Pilgrimages  in  New  England,  Bacon  (Silver,  Burdett  A  Co.),  Chapters 
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1(119  wuk  die  geitfixHis  graia;  we  fl'mg  c 

O'er  tlw  doik  moiiUft  the  greca  of  spriii{|. 
B>r  thick  t)te  entcrolil  blades  4)uilL  qivw 
When  fvrif  tkc  CDarcK  vviiu)5  melt  uie  »now 
Clnd  to  llic  24cepln3  flowen  below 

Tlte  ir<uly  bliie  binds  suu).  ^#^an^ 

lAiuc  arc  people  \vKo  uiy  I  see  no  chana  in  lite  country. 

I  yte  mucK  more  tkan  cKorm.  there  — 1  see  inftnite  ^plciv- 
.>  clor».  *«^  One  oiti  uw  that  everything  is  beauti|uL  in  its 

0wn  time  and  jAoce ,  anA  on  the  other  hand,  that  nothing 
rtr\. II        I      o    M  misplaced  isbeautifid.    y>fUM 

TirM  amon^  artists  he  realizeil  the  artistic  capcibiluieis  op 
T /^   C  J      L  *QA  modern  life..    G<-/<rv>^Af 

J.SA.OyVnonaS  \XiO*tO.  CnttcoiuHitrraryWonan.. 

c^uthor  of  The  Renaissance  in  Italy."  a  stondaitLvMNk. 

vS^nny50lt  a.  i805L.   Come  ,my  {fiends.  *Tis  not  too  late 
*to  seek  anffweTAVorld.  PvLAvVJf,  and  sitting \vett in oi^ 
Omitc  die  soumiing  (iiirows :  jor  n^  purpose  Isolds 
To  sail  beyond  the  sunset,  and.  die  paths 
Of  all  the  western,  stars,  until  I  die.     Te^yson 

Kenumiiult  buried  lobo.  A  superb  etc\tcr  and  a  su- 
preme painter,  whose  like'it  is  not  probable  we  shall  see 

p'l»  T. .     J        J  r  aoain..  ibmjKk, 

rUippOLlppt  Cl.  IWQ.  If  you  get  simple  t>eouty  and 
not  else .  you  get  abotirthe  best  thin^  God  invents,  ^r^^ny^ 

WolteaU  b.  l684    West  U  X^S^.Munhocsyb. 

A  calmness  trnxnis  upon  the  hiUs.  ri846. 

Aiui  summers  parting  dream.  disUlLs  ^ 

A  charnv.  of  silence  over  all.      //t-y  Mhj^a* 

149£  Columbus  lojuleil  oa  SoaSolvcuJorr 

Who  pusUcd.  Kts  prow»  into  the  setting  sun 

And  vuide  west  east  ^  and  toil'd  the  dragons  mouth. 

And  came  upon  tlie  (Hountcun.  oF  the  UUorid 

And  saw  the  rivers  roll  fonv  pDuradise .  7«^«y*.n 

Cattle  of  Hosting   IO66,  made  WraUam  die  nomum 
king  of  Sn^lond.  for  whidv triumph. the  twin.  tempUs  Op' 

VirqiL  b  70  BC       ^'"'^  ***  ^^^**^  "^"^  athonkoflj^ring. 
O  happy  happy  husbandtnen.^r  whom. ,  for  from  the  din 
of  war .  the  kindly  eortK  pours  ^irtk  cut  easy  harvest' 
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>^  SARNERING  Ike  f^ii5.  iiL  aisaiitilii9.liut 
waste,  in  bukUn^  {brc%wlLto  soutkrlNHiiuitioops  of 
bisvb.'  lit  dosing  up  the  oUl  account  do  not  JDi9et4irnntf 
October  is  ihc  time  to'  place  tke'Wtf'd  in  its  winter  bed  T^ 

:^^  T     I     *  l\  ^  P^^  bulbs. 

:^tJjUK65  i/^*    5auit  Xulu  i«  patron  of  pointers.  A  (irack  monk. 

Midioel  '(a.Si6)  offmud  dw  ciMn9eltst  painJbed  a  portrait  opCkrist. 

iLetgKUunt  Kl784/'''i|>cmet«rcfti.etlu«9h<n5fUw^^  Ah 
"Write  im  OS  ^w  %«fho  onc^  o^oiit  m^  I  plant  th«  jmii  fan. 
lovo*  his  |tflLmr-m«n.r      on-  Ker  com-htfop « while  she  stands 

— ;i:_  ^  i-^^  wilk  sheaves  and.  poppies 


in.  her 


2'A^ocrituB. 


CbteridqC  U  ^77Si.    Hcpra^tkbestwholovctKhesI' 

All  thtn^, botk.9reot  and.  small.  CJ^ri^. 

^^  Qie  noon,  of  autumns  3I0W     '(^he  merti^l  nionb  mendliAlto 
AVhcn  a  sejjt  ca%2i  PurpU  mist      his  beast/'   Take  notice /|9r' 
Like  a  vapovtnAS  amethyst  wintor  comes  anon/. 

Or  an^  our- di»olvvd  star  f\c  who  Uives'all  than^  both 

PilU  the  owetJlmMina  shy  »^ifctQSL  and.  small" will  rcVoice* 

"JMtmy.   •in,  the  golden.  Hunters  Xiloon 
tvhVdifuUsoathe  jLSth.,withr 
y^  out  muiderin^  ai^fthin^. 

Mahe  a  moonlight  pagrimogcr^^^;^^  ^,^,^  <f  Uout^r. 

GuUlCCr  d.l400,  souiri^aliuv.the  vicar  of  the  Qbnu^LordT 
pRmnna  in.  die  glorious  history  of  which,  shine  the  names  ef 
^(zutenbera. Cotter,  Caxton..CLlaus.Tnorris,  y^as  a  secret  pro- 
cess tinlil  Uie  sockof  lYlmiu .  146:2',  doMid.  the  shi^  c^Jkbtr 
Schocjger,  and.  scaHend.  his  vCporkmen.  wide ,  like  genenpus^ia 

^r*t     11  r»r%  toeming  with,  a  mighty  Karwst.  The  dote  «im» 

TheHegmicp'Prinlin^,  x462.. 

TJt^  j£99^/  ^ Alfred,  of  \AuA  enamel 
omigoU.quainlM  Uttciccl,AtfRe5 
\}hb  ore  cuKougl^r  >Mas  found  at 
Athelniw,  on  this  day.  i(m3. 


how  «o[t  and  still  tlie  autumnal  landscape  lies, 
•-^^^mly  oMtsprcod.  ben^otk  the.  smUing  shies; 
As  if  ihft  eotraw  to.  prudigal  array 
Of  gems  and  btoiderednobes  knpt  holidoiy.  .So^m 

\x — L?_  '=-'»- -.trtumpk, Thiouglv  the oMtumn-nii 


l^/^tnum 
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OI.D   DEERFIELD    IN   OCTOBER 
THE  ALLSn  SISTERS 

'  I  'HE  UuD  street  of  this  famous  old  Hew  England 
X  town  is  in  its  glory  when  the  leaves  of  its  giant 
elniB  have  turned  yellow.  Then  the  sleepy  tune  of  tbe 
valley  floods  every  nook  and  comer  of  the  village,  and 
the  sunlight,  strained  through  this  golden  canopy, 
bathes  the  quaint  houses  gray  with  age,  the  old  side 
paths  wandering  at  will,  and  the  grassy  slopes  of  the 
roadway  flecked  with  the  firet  ripe  leaves,  with  a 
radiance  of  light  of  indescribable  loveliness. 
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^^CTOBER  is  here  again  1 

^^^    "Her  herald  is  the  Bumac,  with  its  banner  rays  of  flame; 
'The  carnival  is  coming,'  its  crimsons  now  proclaim. 
Her  Majesty,  October,  writes  her  signature  in  gold 
Prom  the  hillside  to  the  valley  and  across  the  sunlit  wold; 
The  marigolds  and  asters,  with  the  plumes  of  goldenrod, 
Set  forth  the  splendors  of  her  state  at  her  imperial  nod. 
The  Frost  King  greets  her  with  his  touch — ^the  queen  whom  he  admires, 
And  straight  her  emerald  tapestries  are  shimmering  with  fires; 
Her  forest  belts  are  jewel-daspt,  her  crowns  are  ruby  tipped; 
Her  garments  bear  the  fragrance  of  the  rarest  wine  that's  sipped. 
She  rules  by  right  of  beauty  and  our  worship  quick  compels; 
We  love  the  spring  and  summer,  and  the  winter's  clinking  bells; 
But  Her  Majesty,  October,  makes  the  careless  heart  devout, 
And  we  bow  in  silent  reverence  at  her  regnant  marching  out" 

Let  us  all  join  hands  with  Emily  Gilmore  Alden,  and  bow 
with  her  before  this  queen-mother. 

€L  If  this  makes  too  great  demands  upon  the  imagination,  read 
to  your  children  The  Passing  of  the  Leaves : 

So  the  tree  went  on  growing  all  summer  long,  until  the  middle  of  October. 
Then  there  came  a  very  cold  night,  and  the  leaves  stood  still  all  night  long, 
wishing  that  the  wind  would  come  and  keep  them  stirring  and  keep  off  the 
frost.  But  they  did  not  freeze  that  night.  In  the  morning  they  were  very 
still  and  sober  though. 

One  leaf  said  to  another:    "I  feel  somehow  as  if  times  were  changing!" 

"Yes,    we    shall    not    be    here    very    long." 

"No,  the  sap  doesn't  come  up  as  freely  as  it  did,  and  I  am  not  so  plump 
and  smooth  as  I  was." 

"I  wonder  what  is  going  to  happen  1  Somehow  the  sun  doesn't  seem 
as  warm  as  he  did  I" 

So  the  leaves  talked  together  in  their  old  age.  And  they  agreed  to  write 
down  all  they  knew,  and  put  it  in  little  packets,  and  fasten  them  on  the  twigs, 
so  that  if  anything  should  happen,  these  little  buds  would  know  how  to  grow 
up  and  be  good  leaves  next  year.  And  every  leaf  fixed  up  a  bud,  and  put  all 
he  knew  inside  of  it,  and  then  waited  patiently  for  what  was  coming. 

By  and  by  it  came — a  regular  freezing  frost  Then  the  leaf  felt  all  its 
little  cells  burst  by  the  ice  in  them.    All  the  windows  by  which  the  sap  looked 
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out  at  the  sun  were  darkened.  All  the  little  doors  through  which  the  sap  got 
air  were  closed.  All  the  little  canals  by  which  the  sap  came  up  through  the 
stem  were  blocked  up,  and  the  poor  leaf  had  nothing  more  to  live  for. 

For  a  few  days  he  hung  on  to  his  twig,  and  kept  up  as  much  color  as  he 
could.  But  he  changed  every  day,  and  grew  lighter  and  drier.  All  the  little 
juice  that  was  in  him  the  winds  drank  up.  Then  the  leaf  grew  stiff  and  rattled 
in  the  wind.  By  and  by,  the  stem  became  so  brittle  that  it  broke  off,  and  the 
leaf  went  whirling  down  into  the  road,  just  under  my  window,  and  the  wind 
rushed  it  along  down-hill,  till  it  found  a  quiet  spot  in  a  deep  gully  by  the  bridge, 
where  the  ground  is  always  damp. 

Then  the  leaf  began  to  soak  up  the  water  and  decay.  In  a  little  while 
there  was  nothing  left  but  the  stem  and  ribs  of  it — ^the  skeleton  of  a  leaf.  All 
the  rest  was  decayed  and  gone. 

"Gone!    Where  to?"    Well,  IH  try  to  teU  you. 

When  things  decay,  it  is  the  same  as  burning  them  very  slowly.  Part 
of  the  leaf  becomes  a  sort  of  gas,  and  floats  off  in  the  air,  or  is  carried  off  in 
the  water.  And  all  the  rest  of  the  leaf  just  sinks  down  and  mixes  up  with 
the  soil  where  it  lies.  If  you  bum  a  leaf,  you  know  that  the  gas  and  smoke 
go  off  into  the  air,  and  only  the  ashes  remain.  It  is  just  the  same  when  my 
leaf  decays  under  the  bridge.  And  so  when  my  hickory  leaves  "go,"  they  go 
off  mostly  into  the  air  to  feed  other  leaves;  a  little  into  the  ground  to  be  sucked 
up  by  the  next  tree  or  blade  of  grass  that  grows  by  their  grave. 

Nothing  is  ever  lost  They  go  away,  but  they  come  again,  here  or  some- 
where else.    Nothing  is  ever  lost.'*' 

€L  The  cover  stamp  this  month  is  a  very  old  sjrmbol  of  joy.  It 
was  enlarged,  by  a  high  school  boy,  from  a  Chinese  decoration 
painted  on  porcelain.  Like  almost  all  Chinese  art,  whether 
in  the  realm  of  architecture  or  handicraft,  it  violates  the  prin- 
ciples considered  in  the  western  world  as  ftmdamental.  It  must 
be  confessed,  however,  that  this  arrangement  of  straight  lines 
within  a  circle  is  rather  amusing  and  not  tmpleasant,  although 
only  the  merest  fragments  of  the  figure  fall  upon  either  the 
vertical  or  the  horizontal  diameter,  and  there  is  nothing  within 

*From  "In  Time  with  the  Stan,"  by  ThomM  K.  Beecher.  the  chapter  "How  Thingt 
Change."  An  invaluable  book  of  short  addreswa  to  children,  addrenes  with  a  moral,  ethical, 
or  religiooa  pnrpoee. 
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the  contour  of  the  circle  to  echo  the  original  form  even  remotely, 

as  a  square  in  the  center  would  have  done.    The  widths  of  the 

spaces  contradict  the  practice  of  the  Greelcs  in  their  frets,  and 

the  lack  of  interlacing,  together  with  the  sharp-angled  character 

of  the  whole,  sets  it  apart  from  Celtic  patterns.    This  rosette, 

if  such  it  may  be  called,  is  a 

typical    Chinese    method    of 

filling  a  circle ;  it  should  not 

be  overlooked  by  the  modem 

designer.    In  reproducing  the 

design,  draw    first   an  outer 

circle.     Within  this  draw  a 

second  which  shall  determine 

the  thickness  of  the    strokes 

throughout  the  design.    Draw 

a  vertical  diameter  and  set  off 

carefully  on  this  diameter  all 

the  vertical  measures.    Rule 

indefinite  horizontal  lines  from 

tliese  points  and  then  add  the 

other      vertical      connecting 

members.     The  pattern  may 

then  be  filled  in  with  India 

ink.    It  may  help  the  pupil  to 

know  that  the  vertical  diameter  of  the  inner  circle,  if  divided 

into   six   almost    equal  parts,  will  furnish  points  upon  wtiich 

principal  lines  of  the  design  are  located. 

CL I  promised  last  month  to  show  you  a  few  examples  of  pen- 
craft produced  spontaneously,  without  the  remotest  suspicion 
that  they  would  ever  be  reproduced.  Here  they  are,  much 
reduced  in  size.    That  on  this  page  is  from  a  letter  I  received 
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from  Ernest  A.  Batchelderi  a  letter  soUd  full  of  fuiii  and  fine  art. 
The  first  rectangle  on  page  183,  came  from  Amy  Rachel  Whittier, 
one  of  the  Boston  Supervisors;  the  second  I  borrowed  from  Mrs. 
Bailey;  the  third  is  a  note  from  James  Hall;  the  fourth  is  from 
a  post  card  by  Herman  Bucher  of  New  York.  Longfellow  says 
to  his  friend,  in  The  Day  is  Done, 

''Then  read  from  the  treasured  Tolume 

The  poem  of  thy  choice. 
And  lend  to  the  rhyme  of  the  poet 

The  beauty  of  thy  voice." 

With  such  letters  as  these  from  one's  friends  one  may  gather 
a  similar  double  pleasure,  for  the  writers  have  added  to  their 
message  the  beauty  of  a  free  and  charming  art,  an  art  within 
the  reach  of  all. 

dThe  article  on  Picture  Study  by  Professor  Sargent  recounts 
an  experiment  of  great  importance,  an  experiment  which  may 
prove  to  be  epoch  making  in  the  history  of  picture  study  in  the 
schools.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  from  such  study  as  there 
outlined  no  such  result  as  the  following  could  appear: 

This  story  is  abaut  baby  Stuart 

When  baby  Stuart  was  in  a  ship  she  fell  out  and  a  dog  saw  her  and  swam 
to  her  and  put  his  foot  undur  her  and  carry  her  to  shore  when  she  was  g;rowing 
up  she  was  a  king  of  England  the  dog  was  named  Landseer. 

This  remarkable  and  ludicrous  essay  is  the  production  of 
a  third  grade  pupil.  "Art  interpretation"  too  early  is  as  bad 
as  carpentry  work  too  early,  mechanical  drawing  too  early,  and 
"scientific  color"  too  early.  Modem  psychologists  agree  with 
St.  Paul  in  one  respect  at  least,  (some  "educators"  seem  to  dis- 
regard the  teachings  of  both),  namely,  that  children  and  adults 
differ  in  certain  manifestations  of  mental  activity. 
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C  In  response  to  a  demand  from  different  parts  of  the  country 
for  the  motto  of  The  School  Arts  Guild  done  large  size  suitable 
for  hanging  on  the  schoolroom  wall,  the  Davis  Press  has  printed 
the  motto  in  two  colors  on  a  card  lo  z  13  inches.  This  card 
can  be  obtained  only  by  subscribers  to  the  magazine.  It  is  given 
as  a  premium  with  each  renewal  or  new  subscription.  I  did 
the  lettering  myself  as  well  as  I  could,  following  well-established 
precedents  in  pen  craft.  This  card  is  reproduced  small  size  as 
the  frontispiece  to  this  number.  Cards  of  this  size  are  given  as 
prizes  to  certain  winners  in  the  monthly  contests. 
C  After  a  somewhat  unhappy  delay,  arrangements  have  finally 
been  made  for  the  writing  of  the  Outline  for  the  Mechanical 
Division  of  the  High  School  course  by  Hr.  Mathewson  of  the 
Technical  High  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  The  readers  of  The  School 
Arts  Book  ought  to  congratulate  themselves  upon  having  the  high 
school  work  outlined  by  two  men  of  such  experience  and  ability  as 
Harold  Haven  Brown  and  Frank  E.  Hathewson.  Each  course  will 
be  progressive  through  several  years,  furnishing  a  complete  outline 
preparatory  for  the  courses  in  collegiate  or  technical  schools. 

parties  will  end  the  month  with 
joUity.  The  exultation  expressed 
by  this  boy  with  his  jack-o'- 
lantern,  drawn  by  a  little  girl 
named  Margaret,  six  years  old, 
will  be  experienced  by  many  a  lad 
who  achieves  a  lantern  this  year 
for  the  first  time.  Let  us  help  the 
children  to  have  a  good  time.  A 
few  suggestions  for  favors  are 
given  by  Hiss  Barker  of  Newport, 
R.  I.,  in  the  department  of  Corre^ndenc?, 
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CThis  year  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  offers  two  colleg- 
iate courses,  beginning  in  February  and  running  through  the 
second  semester  of  the  college  year.  The  fee  for  each  of  these 
courses  is  S5.  Blank  forms  of  application  will  be  sent  on  request. 
A  course  in  Design  in  the  terms  of  Drawing  and  Painting,  with 
special  reference  to  examples  in  the  Museum,  by  Dr.  Denman  W. 
Ross  and  Mr.  Edgar  0.  Parker.  A  course  in  Observation  of  Pic- 
tures, by  Miss  Alicia  M.  Keyes.  One  picture  is  studied  each  week 
with  special  reference  to  the  use  of  color,  and  exercises  in  obser- 
vation of  color  and  light  in  nature  are  constantly  required. 

C  Several  "esteemed  correspondents"  have  said  that  the  best 
part  of  The  School  Arts  Book  is  the  department  of  wit,  dismem- 
bered and  scattered  like  spice  through  the  advertising  pages. 
Ko  one  can  invent  such  items.  Only  real  live  children  in  the 
stress  of  school  life  can  produce  them.  The  children  are  throwing 
them  off  constantly  "to  pass  into  nothingness"  unless  the  teacher 
catches  them  in  her  note  book.  Any  teacher  who  will  catch 
five  fresh  examples  of  the  unconcious  wit  and  humor  or  the 
amusing  stupidity  of  children,  and  send  them  to  The  Davis  Press, 
44  Front  Street,  Worcester,  Mass.,  on  or  before  December  31st, 
1909  will  receive  as. a  token  of  the  appreciation  and  thanks  of 
the  Publishers  of  The  School  Arts  Book  a  packet  of  Old  Japanese 
Designs.  Needless  to  add,  these  examples  must  be  genuine, 
and  unpublished. 

A  little  nonsense  now  and  then 
Is  relished  by  the  best  of  men. 
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Mj  dear  Mr.  Bailej: —  Rewport,  R.  I. 

I  am  sending  you  a  few  Hallowe'en  faTon  tbowing  what  the  pupils  in 
the  lower  grades  have  done  to  celebrate  this  season  of  festivity.  Thinking 
you  maj  enjoy  these  as  unique  features  of  work  I  will  add  them  to  your  store 
of  accumulations.  Very  truly  youn,  E4ith  A.  Barber. 


Hy  dear  Mr.  Bailey:—  Lowell,  Mass. 

There  comes  a  time  in  almost  every  study  when  it  is  necessary  to  review 
work  which,  seemingly  well  presented  and  carefully  worked  out,  does  not 
appear  to  have  made  a  lasting  impression.  Reviews  U  B  whole  do  not  attract 
children.     For  a  change  to  induce  interest  I  tried  this  experiment. 

The  subject  was  spelling  and  the  words  were  those  termed  difficult  to 
spell,  consisting  mainly  of  adverbs,  adjectives,  prepositions,  and  verbs,  active 
or  passive.  These  are  found  in  most  spelling  lists  arranged  alphabetically, 
as  Bche,  afraid,  almost,  already,  etc.  The  average  age  of  the  children  was 
eight,  and  in  third  school  year.  The  words  were  assigned,  ten  or  more  at  a 
time,  care  being  taken  against  copying.  First  the  children  were  to  write  the 
word  from  the  book  or  board,  then  to  draw  a  picture  representing  their  idea 
of  the  definition. 
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Under  the  word  "aclie,"  a  number  of  epeci&c  Kches  were  expressed,  u 
toothache,  headache,  earache.  "Afraid"  brought  quite  a  revelation.  Thej 
were  afraid  of  bears  and  other  animala  not  so  readily  determiaed  from  the 
picture.  The  children  were  "against"  various  things, — fences,  trees,  lamp- 
posts, or  children.  "Alieadj"  meant  to  some,  in  condition  to  go  somewhere, 
equipped  for  school  or  church.     "Answer"  involved  a  telephone. 

This  gives  on  idea  of  the  eiperiment. 

After  it  had  been  tried  I  was  interested  to  read  Sully's  Studies  of  Childhood, 
The  Young    Draughtsman,  and  compare  notes. 

Yours  sincerely,  Sarah  E.  Scales. 

Dear  Mr.  Bftiley : — 

How  do  you  like  our  Hallowe'en  favors?  We  like  our  Jack  of  the  lantern 
very  much  he^  looks  to  fierce  and  funny  and  frightful.    We  cut  him  from 


drawing  paper  colored  dark  red  and  then  pasted  a  piece  of  bright  yellow  paper 
on  the  back  of  him  to  make  his  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth  shine.  A  touch  or  two 
with  the  lead  pencil,  and  a  bit  of  string,  finished  Jack  to  the  complete  satis- 
faction of  the  children.  The  Jack  I  am  presenting  to  you  as  a  sample  was 
made  by  Vernon  Brock,  second  grade,  Union  Primary,  Kennett  Sq.,  Pa. 

Yours  cordially,  A.  B.  A. 

AH  INEXPEHSIVE  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  PAINT. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  School  Arts  Book: — 

In  many  schools  throughout  the  country,  the  children  are  handicapped 
because  school  boards  declare  water  color  boxes  and  paper  to  be  too  expensive. 
A  substitute  for  water  color  is  to  be   found  in  Easy  Dyes  (formerly  known  as 
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Kogic  Dyes).     They  tie  known  to  many  teachers    .  ~        ~~ 

in  stencil  work.    Three  or  four  tubes  of  thii  new     I  : 

painting  medinm  may  be  had  at  any  drug  store  at  a     j  | 

cost  of  fifteen  cents  a  tube.     These  wilt  last  a  school 

of  forty,  a  year  or   more.      The  colors   mix   readily 

in  cold  water  and  are  apphed  with  the  brush  in  the 

same  manner  as  water  color  with  far  more  satisfac' 

tory  results,  so  far  as  softness  of  color  and  facile 

technique  are  concerned.  '  -  ^ 

Each  child  should  be  provided  with  saTeral  little     |* J 

pans,  or  baking  powder  can  tops,  for  the  colors, 
and  one  from  which  clear  water  may  be  taken  to 
moisten  the  "paints."  The  teacher  may  squeeze 
into  each  receptacle  an  amount  of  dye  equal  to 
the  uie  of  a  hat  i»d  head,  or  even  less,  or  she  may 
find  it  easier  to  have  prenously  dissolved  the  dye  in 
bottles  of  water,  and  to  distribute  the  liquid.  A  little 
eiperience  will  regulate  the  use  of  the  dyes  accord- 
ing to  the  needs  of  the  school.  The  dyes  do  not 
slain  the  pans  nor  the  brushes  if  they  are  washed 
at  the  close  of  each  lesson.  Curiously  enough,  one 
bnish  may  be  used  for  all  colors  with  the  same  ease 
as  in  water  color  work.  I  \  ^  ^    »4i''^'^t^\ 

The  necessary  colors  are  Cardinal  Red,  Yellow,     I  ,  ; 

Cadet  Blue,  and  Havy  Blue,  the  last  named  being     I   H  j 

used  instead  of  black  in  monotone  pictures,  since 
it  really  is,  when  diluted,  a  soft  atmospheric  gray 
instead  of  blue.  With  the  use  of  this  one  color, 
simple  winter  landscapes  like  Illustration  I  may  be 
made  in  the  lowest  grades.  For  Illustration  II  the 
tree  was  first  drawn  and  cut  out  by  the  teacher  (who 
should  select  a  knotted  old  tree  for  her  model) ,  then 
laid  on  the  paptt  by  the  pupil  and  used  as  a  positive 
stencil.  Holding  it  firmly  the  brush  is  rapidly 
pasted  over  the  part  intended  to  reprsaent  the  sky. 
The  object  of  the  stencil  is  to  preserve  the  whiteness 
of  the  paper  where  snow  is  to  be  represented.  The 
trunk  of  the  tree  below  the  horizon  line  is  outlined 
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to  throw  it  in  relief  agaiost  the  snow.  As  the  snow  falls  and  rests  upon  the 
upmost  surfaces  of  the  branches,  the  rest  of  the  tree  may  be  psiuted  black. 
Illustration  HI  is  a  problem  in  simple  composition  for  primary  grades,  and 
represents  the  fish  in  an  aquarium.  The  paper  is  first  shaded  in  blue  or 
graj,  and  when  dry  the  fish  added  with  darker  tones. 

In  the  list  of  colors,  green  was  not  mentioned.  It  is  readily  made  &:om 
yellow  and  blue,  though,  if  desired,  green  may  be  procured  in  the  tube. 

The  paper  should  be  wet  on  the  wrong  side  and  damp  on  the  right  side. 
With  a  little  experience  the  teacher  will  overcome  such  difficulties  as  the  unng 
of  the  paper  too  wet  or  loo  drj,  or  the  imng  of  too  strong  color. 

Drairing  and  painting  are  natural  modes  of  expression,  and  a  true  teacher 
may  always  satisfy  the  child's  desire  to  picture  if  the  medium  is  only  blueing 
and  red  ink  or  a  stick  of  homemade  charcoal. 

Hrs.  Rena  Tucker  Kohlniann, 
Teachers  College  of  Indianapolis,  for  the  Training  of  Kindergartners 
and  Primary  Teachers. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 

Elementary  Principles  of  Industrial  Drawing.  By  George  Jepson. 
30  pp.  6x8.     II  plates.    50  cents. 

This  little  book  is  just  what  some  people  have  been  looking  for,  for  a  long 
time,  a  book  which  in  the  smallest  possible  compass  presents  ''all  the  essential 
principles  as  applied  to  mechanical  and  architectural  drawings."  The  exer- 
cises in  the  book  have  been  given  by  the  writer  in  a  course  of  twelve  lectures 
of  two  hours  each.  Needless  to  say,  the  exercises  have  been  selected  with 
the  utmost  discrimination.  The  plates  are  clear  and  the  text  without  a  waste 
word.  Mr.  Jepson  is  instructor  in  descriptive  geometry,  machine  drawing 
and  shop  work  in  the  Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School,  was  for  many  years 
master  of  an  evening  drawing  school  in  the  city  of  Boston,  and  is  a  medallist 
of  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  Great  Britain;  he  therefore  speaks  from 
an  extensive  knowledge  of  the  needs  of  pupils. 

Woodwork  for  Schools.  By  Bailey  and  PoUitt.  156  pp.  41-2 
27.  122  illustrations.  The  Manual  Arts  Press,  Peoria, 
111.    7S  cents. 

This  little  book  seems  to  be  the  best  expression  of  the  present  effort  among 
English  manual  training  teachers  to  correlate  mathematics  and  physical 
science  with  manual  training.  Mr.  Bailey  is  head-master  of  St.  Albans  Tech- 
nical School,  and  manual  training  staff  instructor  for  Hertfordshire  County 
Council.  Mr.  PoUitt  is  head-master  of  the  South  Hall  County  School,  Middle- 
sex. The  book  contains  directions  for  making  many  objects  of  interest  to 
boys  and  of  use  in  the  schoolroom.  The  plates  are  clear  and  the  text  adequate. 
One  cannot  but  wish  that  esthetic  considerations  had  been  given  a  little  greater 
weight  in  some  of  the  models.  Such  models  as  the  wall  bracket.  Fig.  8,  the 
toothbrush  rack.  Fig.  29,  the  wall  bracket.  Fig.  31,  the  Oxford  frame.  Fig.  37, 
the  match  box  bracket.  Fig.  41,  and  the  coat  rack.  Fig.  43,  are  inexcusably 
barbaric  in  design.  The  models  for  physical  apparatus  are  especially  com- 
mendable. Among  the  models  which  are  somewhat  notable  and  which  might 
prove  of  unusual  interest  to  American  boys  and  girls,  are  the  galvanoscope. 
Fig.  48,  the  hygroscope,  Fig.  83,  the  moth  trap,  Fig.  87,  the  bat  and  ball  trap. 
Fig.  91,  the  needlework  cabinet,  Fig.  xo6,  and  the  gong  stand.  Fig.  114.  A 
bright  manual  training  teacher  having  had  some  training  in  esthetics,  would 
be  able  to  develop  a  large  number  of  attractive  models  from  the  suggestions 
given  in  this  book. 
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Modelling  in  Public  Schools.  By  Walter  Sargent.  36  pp.  6x8. 
18  illustrations.    J.  L.  Hammett  Co. 

Without  wasting  time  with  fine  phrases  on  the  educational  value  of  clay 
work,  and  without  making  use  of  words  temporarily  fashionable  in  the  ped- 
agogical world,  the  author  sets  forth  in  a  way  that  everybody  can  understand, 
the  essential  equipment,  plan  of  work,  and  methods  of  manipulating  plastic 
material  in  the  elementary  schools,  and  concludes  with  directions  for  making 
simple  plaster  casts.  The  illustrations  are  well  chosen  and  admirably  repro- 
duced. The  book  is  exactly  right  for  the  busy  teacher  who  wishes  to  have 
educative  modelling  in  her  school.  "A  boy  who  cannot  draw  an  Indian  canoe 
from  a  small  model  can  usually  shape  one  in  the  round  and  then  in  relief. 
After  these  steps  he  can  almost  alwajrs  draw  it  with  fair  success." 

Oriental  Rugs.  By  Arthur  Urbane  Dilley.  82  pp.  6x81-2. 
31  illustrations  and  a  map  of  the  rug-producing  districts 
of  the  Orient.    A.  U.  Dilley  &  Co.,  Boston.    50  cents. 

People  interested  in  oriental  rugs  but  unable  to  own  the  large  and  expensive 
books  dealing  with  their  manufacttire  and  design,  would  be  glad  to  have  this 
little  book  with  its  typical  patterns.  Mr.  Dilley  is  an  authority  and  gives 
reliable  information  on  how  to  identify  oriental  rugs. 

The  Manual  Arts  for  Elementary  Schools.  By  C.  S.  and  A.  G. 
Hammock.    D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

This  new  series,  consisting  of  nine  books  for  children's  use  and  a  manual 
for  the  use  of  the  teacher,  marks  a  distinct  advance  in  school  equipment.  The 
books  for  the  primary  children  have  pages  6x8  inches,  a  most  convenient 
size  for  little  folks  to  handle.  The  books  for  the  grammar  grades  have  pages 
8x11  inches,  bound  by  the  long  edge  and  therefore  more  than  usually  conven- 
ient to  handle  upon  the  school  desk.  The  teacher's  manual  is  unique.  It  has 
75  pages  31-2x5  inches,  with  a  cover  in  two  colors,  exactly  the  right  size  to 
slip  easily  into  a  pocket  or  a  teacher's  hand  bag,  and  contains,  among  other 
novelties,  schedules  of  Supervisor's  visits  and  teachers'  meetings.  The  aim 
of  this  new  series  of  books  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  quotations: 
"It  is  the  aim  of  the  authors  to  unify  drawing  and  manual  training,  thereby 
rendering  drawing  more  practical  and  manual  training  more  artistic.  . 
The  authors  believe  that  any  series  of  books  should  supplement,  not  supplant 
the  work  of  the  teacher.     .     .  Since  drawing  is  a  graphic  language  and 
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therefore  has  a  technique  of  expression,  it  is  necessary  for  one  to  see  good 
examples  of  rendering  as  well  as  to  have  oral  or  written  instruction.  .  • 
A  large  drawing  on  a  chart  or  blackboard  is  not  sufficient  inasmuch  as  it  does 
not  show  the  method  of  producing  the  desired  effect  with  the  medium  in  the 
hands  of  the  pupiL  It  may  show  how  to  make  a  blackboard  drawing  but  it 
does  not  show  how  to  use  the  pencil  or  brush  in  making  a  small  drawing." 
In  looking  through  the  pages  of  the  books,  one  is  impressed  with  the  fact  that 
they  do  show  exactly  what  the  authors  claim,  namely,  good  technique.  The 
reproductions  throughout,  both  in  gray  and  in  color,  are  astonishingly  faithful 
to  the  original  drawings.  Beginning  with  the  simplest  work  of  the  first  year 
children,  the  books  exhibit  a  carefully  graded,  logically  progressive  course 
through  the  ninth  grade,  under  the  heads  of  drawing,  design,  and  construction* 
The  series  as  a  whole  is  marked  by  a  most  commendable  simplicity  of  subject 
and  directness  of  treatment,  and  by  the  most  satisfactory  combinations  of 
color  ever  published  for  children  to  emulate.  Color  plates  usually  are  too 
complex.  These  are  so  simple  and  so  good  in  their  combinations  of  two  or 
three  tones  that  the  production  of  crude  and  inharmonious  combinationa 
hereafter  in  schools  where  these  books  are  used,  would  seem  to  be  inexcusable. 
Such  illustrations  as  the  little  jntcher  in  the  sixth  year  book,  the  group  of  books 
and  the  moonxise  in  the  seventh  year  book,  and  the  two  landscapes  in  book 
eii^t,  are  good  enough  to  frame  and  to  have  constantly  upon  the  wall  of  ones' 
living  room.  One  might  mention  as  almost  equally  praiseworthy  the  pencil 
drawings  of  plant  forms,  the  drawings  from  common  objects,  the  applied 
design,  and  the  lettering.  In  a  word,  the  illustrations  in  this  series  of  books 
smack  not  of  the  amateur  but  of  the  trained  artist  who  has  been  successful 
in  placing  his  art  at  the  service  of  the  child. 


Spool  Knitting.    By  Mary  A.  McCormack.    74  pp.  5x7  1-2. 
45  illustrations.    A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.    Si. 

Those  who  remember  knitting  with  a  common  spool  with  pins  driven 
into  the  end  (and  who  does  not?)  will  be  surprised  to  see  what  has  been  made 
of  this  simple  device  in  the  realm  of  modem  school  handicraft.  This  book 
gives  no  less  than  thirty-two  objects,  useful  in  the  child's  realm,  which  a  child 
of  ordinary  intelligence  can  make.  They  range  from  a  table  mat  to  a  doll's  ham- 
mock, and  from  a  washcloth  to  a  school  bag.  There  are  clothes  for  the  doll  and 
articles  of  wearing  apparel  for  little  boys  and  girls,  all  made  with  the  simple  imple- 
ment which  children  love  to  use.  It  is  a  book  for  primary  teachers  and  for  mothers 
who  have  ever  with  them  the  problem  of  useful  occupation  for  little  fingers. 
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Public   School    Penmanship.    By  Albert    W.    Clark.     162    pp. 
5x7  1-2.  62  illustrations.    Ginn  &  Co.    80  cents. 

PenmaoBhip,  one  of  the  venerable  arts,  has  suffered  as  a  public  school 
topic  through  the  frequent  changes  in  method  which  have  run  over  the  country 
like  forest  fires  during  the  last  ten  years.  That  the  old  slant  system  was  some- 
what illegible  and  the  vertical  system  somewhat  ugly,  everybody  must  admit 
That  the  system  known  as  the  medial  slant  is  the  solution  of  all  the  chiro- 
graphical  problems,  only  time  will  prove.  At  the  present  moment  one  is 
inclined  to  agree  with  the  critics  that  the  penmanship  of  our  school  children 
combines  the  vices  of  both  the  vertical  and  the  slant  systems.  This  book  by 
Professor  Clark,  which  has  the  triple  purpose  of  unfolding  enough  of  the  theory 
of  penmanship  to  sufficiently  enlighten  anyone,  to  suggest  what  to  teach  in 
penmanship,  and  to  explain  how  penmanship  should  be  taught  in  public  schools, 
ought  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos  and  give  legible  and  beautiful  results.  It  is 
intelligently  written,  admirably  illustrated,  and  clearly  printed.  The  book 
seems  to  contain  about  everything  a  teacher  of  penmanship  needs  to  know.  A 
good  index,  in  this  case  difficult  to  make,  would  have  supplemented  the  exhaust- 
ive table  of  contents  and  added  greatly  to  the  working  value  of  the  book. 

RECENT  PUBLICATIONS 

GHIRLANDAIO.  By  Gerald  S.  Davies.  The  first  monograph  in  English  on 
the  life  and  work  of  the  great  Florentine  artist.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
$4  net. 

A  HANDBOOK  OF  MODERN  FRENCH  PAINTING.  By  D.  Cady  Eaton.  A 
compact  and  convenient  biographical  and  critical  study  of  French  art 
from  the  time  of  Watteau.    Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.    $2  net. 

NATURE  AND  ORNAMENT.  By  Lewis  F.  Day.  Part  I.  Nature,  the  Raw 
Material  of  Design.  Instead  of  merely  revising  his  "Nature  and  Ornament" 
for  the  projected  two-volume  edition,  Mr.  Day  has  rewritten  the  work 
in  fuller  form,  emphasizing  especially  the  ornamental  aspect  of  plant  life. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    $2  net. 

VIGEE  LE  BRUN.  By  J.  Lemon  Hare  and  Haldane  Mac  Fall.  "Master- 
pieces in  Color"  series.    Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.    65  cents  net. 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  MADRID.  By  A.  DeBemete  y  Moret.  Very  Uttle  is  said 
about  Velasquez,  the  author's  idea  being  to  investigate  the  works  of  his 
pupils,  followers,  and  contemporaries,  which  are  often  confused  with 
those  of  the  master.    Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    $2  net. 
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PRACTICAL  GUIDE  TO  THE  WILD  FLOWERS  AND  FRXHTS.  By  OMrge 
Lincoln  Walton,  M.  D.  Illustrated  in  color,  etc.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co. 
$1.50  net 

WOOD  TUKRUiG.  By  George  Alexander  Ross.  The  book  includes  a  review 
of  the  development  of  the  lathe  and  its  parts,  a  study  of  the  tools  used  in 
turning,  an  exposition  of  the  various  forms  of  lathe  work,  and  recipes 
for  making  and  applying  stains  and  waxes.    Ginn  ft  Co. 

SIXTEENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  of  the  Western  Drawing  and  Manual  Train- 
ing Association  contains  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  held  at  the  Central 
High  School,  St.  Louis,  May  1909.  The  volume,  which  is  a  model  of 
arrangement  and  good  printing,  is  enriched  by  six  halftone  plates  and 
several  illustrations  and  tailpieces  in  the  text.  The  drawing  teacher  who 
would  keep  abreast  of  the  times  should  look  over  this  valuable  report. 
Copies  could  probably  be  had  from  the  secretary.  Miss  Bertha  L.  Patt, 
State  Normal  School,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa. 

WOODWORKING.  By  Ira  S.  Griffith.  A  second  edition  has  been  published 
by  the  Manual  Arts  Press,  Peoria,  HL  This  edition  is  an  improvement 
upon  the  first,  not  only  in  its  new  cover,  but  in  having  a  complete  index 
which  adds  greatly  to  the  working  value  of  the  book. 

EDUCATION  FOR  EFFICIENCY  and  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION.  Two 
addresses  by  Prof.  E.  Davenport,  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  have  been 
published  in  pamphlet  form,  by  the  University,  and  may  be  had  for  a 
nominal  price.  For  grasp  of  the  situation,  logic  of  argument,  and  force 
of  presentation,  they  stand  in  the  forefront  of  the  literature  of  the  subject. 

MASTERS  IN  ART  for  October  1908  deals  with  Moretto,  for  November  with 
Millais,  and  for  December  with  Bastien-Lepage.  Among  the  Morettos 
reproduced  is  the  famous  Justina  in  the  Imperial  Gallery,  Vienna,  and 
"one  of  the  most  delightful  of  Italian  Madonnas,"  that  in  the  Martinengo 
Gallery  of  Brescia.  Among  the  famous  works  of  MiUais  is  to  be  found 
the  Ophelia  and  the  Rvenzo  and  Isabella.  The  place  of  honor  in  the 
Bastien-Lepage  numb4n>  given  to  his  Joan  of  Arc.  A  marked  change 
has  come  over  the  spirit  of  the  text  of  Masters  in  Art.  In  place  of  the 
almost  judicial  judgments  based  on  careful  consideration  of  the  testimony 
of  all  fht  most  worthy  witnesses,  expressed  with  thoughtfully  selected 
words  used  with  the  utmost  precision,  we  have  the  brilliant  generali- 
zations and  conversational  English  of  one  who  assumes  a  more  personal 
point  of  view. 
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CAMERA  WORK,  edited  and  published  by  Alfred  Stieglitz,  Hew  York,  perhaps 
the  most  aristocratic  in  appearance  of  all  the  magazines  published  in 
America,  contains  practically  perfect  reproductions  of  the  finest  work  of 
the  most  advanced  American  photographers.  IVumber  XXVn  exhibits 
five  adnurable  plates  by  Herbert  G.  French  of  Cincinnati,  and  four  others 
by  Clarence  White  and  Alfred  Stieglitz,  the  best  being  a  portrait  of  a  young 
woman,  Miss  Mabel  C. 

THE  KERAMIC  STUDIO  seems  to  be  increasingly  valuable  to  teachers  of 
design.  It  is  full  of  suggestions  for  decorations  both  with  the  abstract 
spot  and  with  fioral  units,  which  the  bright  teacher  will  be  able  to  adapt 
to  other  materials. 

THE  PRACTICAL  TEACHER,  of  England,  presents  in  its  August  number 
a  well  thought  out  correlated  scheme  of  work  for  primary  pupils  based 
upon  JEsop's  fables. 

MANUAL  TRAIRIIIG,  of  England,  is  publishing  a  series  of  unusual  applica- 
tions in  the  development  of  surface  by  means  of  cardboard  by  William 
Morris. 

MOiriTEUR  DU  DESSIN  gave  in  its  June  number  a  translation  of  Mr.  Bailey's 
Tree  Silhouettes,  published  by  The  Davis  Press,  and  reproduced  all  the 
drawings. 
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PERTINENT  ARTICLES 

Alons  tliA  OfMt  Wall  of  China,  WiUiam  Bdgar  OeU,  F.  R.  G.  8^  Harpef*!,  p.  Sit. 

▲n  Salt- Anglian  Painter:  Frederick  Oaorge  Cotman,  R.  L,  A.  Lya  BaldiT,  International 

Stodio,  p.  167. 
Antique  Needlework  of  Permanent  Beauty,  Kathrine  Sanger  Brinley,  Craftaman,  p.  701. 
Bela  Pratt,  Chriatian  Brinton,  Century,  p.  TtS. 
Big  Bad  Landa,  The,  N.  H.  Darton,  Scribner'a,  p.  809. 
California  Landscapea,  Hanna  Aatrup  Larsen,  Craftsman,  p.  6S0. 
Cardboard  Modelling  (eont),  Fellz  T.  Kingston,  Practical  Teacher,  p.  It7. 
Chriatie  Habit,  The,  Edward  Verrall  Lucas,  Outlook,  p.  967. 
City  Farms  and  Harvest  Dances,  Jacob  A.  Rlis,  Century,  p.  778. 
Collection  of  Hugo  Reisinger,  II,  French,  Dutch,  Scandinavian  and  other  Painters,  Christian 

Brinton,  International  Studio,  p.  Ivii. 
Egyptian  Architecture— Orlgina,  (I),  Lewis  F.  Pilcher,  Chautauquan,  p.  76. 
Evils  of  American  School  Systems,  The,  Parker  H.  Sercombe,  Craftsman,  p.  609. 
Eahlbition  of  Swedish  Applied  Arts  at  Stockholm,  The,  Oeorg  Brochner,   International 

Studio,  p.  909 
Farthest  South,  Lieut  Shackleton,  McClure^s,  p.  469. 

Frans  von  Stuck:  Painter  of  Fancies,  James  William  Pattison,  House  Beautiful,  p.  87. 
From  Rothenburg  to  the  Danube,  Everett  Warner,  Scribner'a,  p.  980. 
Fulton's  Invention  of  the  Steamboat,  Alice  Crary  Sutcliffe,  Century,  p.  769. 
In  Rainbow-Land,  Amy  Sutherland,  St.  Nicholas,  p.  994. 
International  Exhibition  of  Pictorial  Photography  in  the  National  Arts  Club,  J.  Nilsen  Laurvik, 

International  Studio,  p.  Ixv. 
London  Municipal  Arts  and  Crafts  Schools,  Bmeat  A.  Batchelder,  Craftsman,  p.  698. 
Mr.  Alfred  East* s  Landscape  Paintings,  Leila  Mechlin,  International  Studio,  p.  bziL 
Museum  Labels  and  Labeling,  n,  Frederic  A.  Lucas,  Printing  Art,  p.  95. 
Museums  aa  Factors  in  Education,  Perdval  J.  Atkins,  Practical  Teacher,  p.  144. 
Need  of  Manual  Training  in  the  Development  of  our  Nation,  The,  Joeeph  F.  Daniels,  Craftsman 

p.  660. 
Open-Air  Schools  Abroad  (Dluatrations  and   Notss),    Mary    A.    Banks,    LadlesP  Home 

Journal,  p.  96. 
Papyrus  Hunting,  Camden  M.  Cobem,  Ph.  D.,  Litt.  D.    Chautauquan,  p.  109. 
Pennell's  Masterly  Etchings  of  "The  American  Scene,"  Current  Literature,  p.  996. 
People  of  the  Totem-poles:    Their  Art  and  Legends,  Natalie  Curtis,  Craftsman,  p.  619. 
Peruvian  Craftsmanahip,  Craftsman,  p.  688. 
8L-Etlenne  of  Bourgea,  Elizabeth  Robins  Pennell,  Century,  p.  680. 
Some  Etchings  and  Lithographs  by  J.  L.  Forain,  Prof.  Dr.  Hans  W.  Singer,  International 

Studio,  p.  189. 
Some  Fundamental  Principles  of  Printing,  Edwin  P.  Grover,  Printing  Art,  p.  18. 
Some  Notable  Paintings  at  the  Seattle  Exposition,  Ernest  C.  Peixotto,  Scribner's,  p.  981. 
Story  of  Dutch  Painting,  The  (cent),  Charles  H.  CalBn,  St  Nicholas,  p.  979. 
Stocy  of  the  Nile-Dwellen  and  Their  Land,  The  (I),  James  Henry  Breasted,  Chautauouan, 

p.  46. 
Strangest  Watches  in  the  World,  The,  Joseph  Lewis  French,  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  p.  18. 
Tied  and  Dyed  Work,  Prof.  C.  E.  Pellew,  Craftsman,  p.  696. 
Work  of  FInniah  Artists,  The,  Craftsman,  p.  646. 
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ILLUSTRATORS 

Abbey.  BdwlA  A.,  R.  A^  Harper*!,  pp.  684,  MT,  M9. 

Anriol,  Oeocge,  Int«iuitioiial  Studio,  p.  StT. 

BUUadell,  B.  Werde,  St  mcholee,  p.  MS. 

Booth,  Haiuoii,  Circle,  pp.  ll»-iai. 

Bouguereeii,  W.  A.,  Printiiig  Art,  p.  St. 

Brtcker,  M.  Leone.  Scribner*!,  pp.  SM,  tM,  SU,  Mt. 

Brangwyn,  Frenk,  Scribner*!,  frontiiplece. 

Brett.  H.  H.,  Century,  p.  70t. 

Brown.  Ford  Medoz,  Intemetional  Stvdio,  p.  217. 

Bull,  Charlee  L..  Circle,  pp.  iSt-lS6. 

CebUi.  J.  A.,  McClure'e,  pp.  544,  M5,  047,  Mt. 

Cotmen.  Frederick  George.  R.  I.,  International  Studio,  froaUipiece,  pp.  167'-17l,  177. 

Cralc,  Frank,  Delineator,  p.  It7. 

Denalow,  W.  W.,  St  IHcliolaa,  pp.  Mf-MI. 

Dixon,  Xayaard,  Century,  p.  778. 

Duncan.  Walter  Jack,  McClure'e,  pp.  488,  488-488. 

Elaley.  Arthur  J..  St  Nicholaa,  frontiepiece. 

Bverett,  Walter  H.,  Ladiee'  Home  Journal,  p.  88. 

Fiaher,  Harriaon,  Ladiei'  Home  Journal,  co^er,  pp.  18,  88. 

Fiagg,  Jamee  Montgomery,  Scrlbner'a,  p.  818. 

Fogarty,  Thomaa,  Delineator,  pp.  806,  807. 

Forain,  J.  L.,  International  Studio,  pp.  188-188, 186-188. 

Funk,  Wilhelm,  Century,  frontiipiece. 

Green,  BUiabeth  Shippen,  Harper'e  pp.  616,  618,  886.  888. 

Greiffenhagen,  Maurice,  Century,  pp.  881,  866. 

Gu^rin,  Julee,  Outlook,  cover,  pp.  887-1018. 

Hambidge,  Jay,  Century,  pp.  868,  866,  774,  776. 

Harding,  George,  McOure'e,  pp.  606.  607,  608,  611,  618,  614. 

Harker.  G.  A..  St  Nicholaa.  p.  1080. 

Hatherell.  W..  R.  L.  Delineator,  p.  188. 

Hill,  Either  P..  8t  Nichoka.  pp.  888. 1016. 

Huard.  Charlee.  Scribner*!,  pp.  880-886,  887,  888,  840. 

Justice.  B.  Martin,  Ladiei'  Home  Journal,  p.  18. 

Keller,  Arthur  L.  Delineator,  p.  808. 

Kemp.  Oliver.  Century,  pp.  787,  746;  Printing  Art,  p.  40. 

Kleinschmidt,  Carl.  Delineator,  cover. 

Levering.  Albert,  McClure'a.  pp.  680-688,  686-687. 

Litle,  Arthur.  Delineator,  p.  806. 

Maatera.  F.  B.,  McClure'e,  pp.  668-661. 

McQuinn,  Robert,  Delineator,  bordeit  and  initials. 

Merrick.  Arthur  T..  8t  Nicholaa.  p.  880. 

Nordfeldt,  B.  J.  0.,  Harper's,  pp.  601-608. 

Peizotto,  B.  C,  Scribner*!.  pp.  268.  266.  267-270. 

Pennell,  Joeeph.  Century,  pp.  681-684;  Current  literature,  pp.  886-888. 

Potter.  Louis.  Craftsman,  frontispiece,  pp.  618-818. 

Potts,  W.  Sherman,  Scribner's,  p.  872. 
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Powoip  Marion,  Harper'B,  pp.  S71,  Mi. 

Pntt,  BeUi  L.,  Century,  pp.  Vll-TM. 

Pyle,  Howard,  Harper*!,  frontlfpieoe,  pp.  aOtt,  194. 

Sandham,  Henry,  Century,  pp.  6M,  M6-670. 

Schabelitz,  R.  P.,  American  Kacadne,  pp.  4SS,  4S5-4S7. 

Schuyler,  Remington,  Circle,  cover. 

Sloan,  John,  Century,  pp.  787,  790. 

Smith,  Howard  B.,  Scribner*! ,  pp.  BU,  959. 

Smith,  Jeeale  Wlllcoz,  Ladiee*  Home  Journal,  p.  SI. 

Steele,  Frederick  Dorr,  McClure'f,  p.  494. 

Taylor,  F.  Walter,  Harper'i,  pp.  49t,  499,  947.  999;  Scflhner'i,  p.  919. 

Taylor,  Horace,  McClure'f,  pp.  479,  477-491. 

Taylor,  W.  L.,  Ladiee'  Home  Journal,  p.  7. 

Townaend,  H.  E.,  Harper'a,  pp.  919,  918. 

Vanderlyn,  John,  Century,  pp.  799,  798. 

WUMam,  J.  Scott,  American  Macazine,  pp.  471,  479,  481, 484;  Century,  p.  971. 

Wame-Browne,  A.  T.,  Printinc  Art,  p.  14. 

Warner,  Bverett,  Scribner's,  pp.  190-191. 

COLOR  PLATES 

"An  Andent  Fort  in  Suffolk,"  Frederick  George  Cotman,  R.  L,  International  Studio,  fronlia- 

piece. 
Cover  deeign,  Harriaon  Fisher,  Ladies'  Home  Journal 
Cover  Design,  Jules  Ou^rin,  Outlook. 
Cover  design,  Carl  Kleinschmidt,  Delineator. 
Cover  deeign.  Remington  Schuyler,  Circle. 

'^Gentlemen — this  concert  Is  about  to  begin,"  Oliver  Kemp,  Century,  p.  787. 
Gobelin  representing  a  funeral,  designed  by  Ferdinand  and  Anna  Boberg,  International 

Studio,  p.  109. 
Magadne  cover  illustration.  Printing  Art,  frontispiece. 
'XMf  the  Coast  of  Devon,"  A.  J.  Wame-Browne,  Printing  Art,  p.  14. 
Portrait  of  Ann  Seton,  Wilhelm  Funk,  Century,  frontispiece. 
*9he  p<ft  the  silver  coronet  upon  her  head,"  Howard  Pyle,  Harper's,  frontispiece. 
"She  saw  herself  for  what  he  had  said,  and  swooned,"  Howard  Pyle,  Harper's,  p.  994. 
The  Bathers,  Frank  Brangwyn,  Scribner't,  frontispiece. 
*Ths  Midnight  Court  Martial,"  Howard  Pyle,  Harper's,  p.  909. 
Title-page  for  fashion  department,  Harrison  Fisher,  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  p.  99. 
"Waiting,"  Ford  Madoz  Brown,  International  Studio,  p.  117. 
"•Working  and  Watching,"  Frederick  George  Cotman,  R.  L,  International  Studio,  p.  179. 

NOTABLE  DESIGNS 

Astependiums,  International  Studio,  pp.  109-111. 
Book  cover.  International  Studio,  pp.  141, 149. 
Borders  and  Initiala,  Robert  McQuinn,  Delineator. 
Carved  frieze.  International  Studio,  p.  119. 
Ceramics,  International  Studio,  pp.  Lriz-lzzii. 

Embroidery,  Delineator,  pp.  119,  117;  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  p.  99;  design  from  Fllippo 
Uppi's  painting  of  the  Virgin,  Craftsman,  p.  704. 
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QnaUSahmg  Potttry,  Intematioiiml  Studio,  p.  116. 

Haida  Silver  Bracelet  of  Hawk  Deaign,  Craftsman,  p.  Ml. 

Haute-Liase  Tapestry,  latemational  Studio,  pp.  SOI,  SOS,  S06. 

Hndaon-Fulton  Celebratioii  Spoon,  International  Studio,  p.  bocvL 

Irish  Crochet,  Delineator,  p.  SSO. 

Japanese  Stencil  Designs,  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  p.  4S. 

Lace  executed  by  Bolognese  women.  International  Studio,  pp.  S48,  S44. 

Monograms,  Marks,  and  Ei-Libris,  George  Auriol,  International  Studio,  p.  SST. 

Panel  for  Technical  High  School,  International  Studio,  p.  IxzyUL 

Ponchos,  Craftsman,  p.  600. 

Porti^es,  International  Studio,  p.  SIS. 

Sculptured  panel  for  Railway  company's  offices.  International  Studio,  p.  S16. 

Silk  Embroidered  Cushion  Covers,  International  Studio,  p.  S06. 

Tail-piece,  Scribner's,  p.  88i. 

Title-page,  International  Studio,  p.  S47. 

Trimmings  of  braid  and  crochet,  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  p.  ST. 

Wall  paper.  International  Studio,  p.  Izzviii. 

Watches,  Ladiss'  Homr  Journal,  p.  10. 
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I  WILL  TRY  TO  MAKE  THIS  P^^B^^E  of  WORK  MY  BEST 

The  Leader  of  The  School  Arts  Guild  for  1908-1909  is  Samuel  J.  Cohen 
of  the  Phillips  School,  Boston,  Mass.  Samuel  began  to  be  interested  in  the 
Guild  two  years  ago.  He  won  a  fourth  prize  for  his  work  in  November  1907, 
a  third  prize  in  February  1908,  a  second  prize  in  January  1909,  and  the  first 
prize  in  June  1909.  As  the  awards  indicate,  his  work  has  steadily  improved. 
It  is  this  persistence  and  growth  that  The  School  Arts  Guild  was  designed 
especially  to  encourage.  Too  many  young  students  seem  satisfied  when 
they  have  attained  a  badge.  Occasionally  those  who  have  attained  an 
award  fail  to  make  record  of  it  upon  future  drawings  submitted  in  the  con- 
tests. Sometimes  we  happen  to  remember  the  name  and  so  give  proper 
credit,  but  this  is  more  than  could  be  demanded  of  ordinary  human  nature 
every  month  and  therefore  some  pupils  fail  to  have  recorded  the  cumulative 
evidence  of  their  ability;  but  Master  Cohen  never  forgot  His  sheets  were 
all  correctly  marked,  and  therefore  received  full  justice  upon  the  records 
of  the  Guild.    The  following  letter  has  been  sent  to  Master  Cohen: 

This  cerdfiM  that  in  the  Monthly  Contests  in  Drawing  and  Design  maintained  by  The 
School  Arts  Book  daring  the  school  year  1908-1909,  and  participated  in  by  about  17,000 
school  children  in  the  United  States,  Samnel  J.  Cohen  of  the  eighth  grade  in  the  Phillips 
School,  Boston,  Mass.,  won  the  largest  number  of  awards  and  by  virtue  of  his  incraasingly 
excellent  work  is  entitled  to  the  honor  of  Leader  in  The  School  Arts  OuUd.  Should  Master 
Cohen,  aftei  completing  his  public  school  courses,  decide  to  enter  an  Art  School,  this  record 
is  worthy  to  stand  as  a  testimonial  to  his  ability  as  a  student,  and  as  a  recommendation  to 
the  Art  School  authorities.  For  the  Jury  of  Awards, 

Henry  Turner  Bailey, 

Editor  of  The  School  Arts  Book. 

JUWE  COirTEST 

AWARDS 

First  Prize,  Book,  a  copy  of  "Thirteen  Good  Animals,"  published  by  The  Davis 
Press,  and  Badge  with  gold  decoration. 
••♦Samuel  J.  Cohen,  Vm,  Phillips  School,  Boston,  Mass. 

Second  Prize,  a  set  of  "School  Arts  Sewing  Cards,"  published  by  The  Davis 
Press,  and  Badge  with  silver  decoration. 

Grace  Bnnis,  Vn,  Pleasant  St  School,  Westerly,  R.  L 
LilBan  McConchle,  V,  liberty  School,  Bnglewood,  H.  J. 

•A  winner  of  honon  in  some  prerious  contest. 
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Vnd  Moon,  VII,  Highwood  School,  Bnciowood,  N.  J. 
John  Nyo,  V,  Park  Avo.  School,  Wattorly,  R.  L 
L«M  Ponder,  IV,  Framont  School,  Stockton,  Cal. 

Third  Prize,  a  Mt  of  "Trees  in  Silhouette,"  published  by  The  Davis  Press,  and 
Badge. 

Marjorle  Bordan,  IV,  Rldgowood,  N.  J. 

Helen  Bogert,  VII,  Highwood  School,  Bnglewood,  N.  J. 

^Semllda  Bonlet,  IV,  White  Rock  School,  Weeterly,  R.  L 

*Am7  Chapmen,  VIII,  Avondale  School,  Weiterly,  R.  I. 

Helen  Crathem,  VIII,  1111  Waahington  St,  So.  Braintree,  Man. 

Winifred  Howiand,  Vm,  H oah  Torrey  School,  So.  Braintree,  Ma«. 

*DaTid  Malklel,  VI,  PhiUipa  School,  Boeton,  Maaa. 

Blwin  J.  Miner,  m,  Frankton  School,  Shelbnme,  Maai. 

Hope  Noyea,  Vn,  Pleasant  St  School,  Weiterly,  R.  I. 

Comelina  Walah,  I,  Rldgwood,  N.  J. 

Fourth  Prize,  The  Badge. 

Joaeph  Aahworth,  VH,  Pleannt  St  School,  Weeterly,  R.  L 

Loia  Bowen,  V,  Webster  School,  Avbnm,  Me. 

*Ray  Carpenter,  Vn,  Centre  St,  Bristol,  Conn. 

Josephine  Chandler,  Vn,  Webster  School,  Auburn,  Me. 

*Bben  Crockett,  V,  Park  Ave.  School,  Westerly,  R.  L 

Thomas  Dibble,  IV,  Franklin  School,  Bnglewood,  N.  J 

Rachel  Bwing,  vn,  Florence,  Maas. 

Eddie  Ferare,  V,  Pleasant  St  School,  Westerly,  R.  L 

Jennie  Ferare,  IV,  Pleasant  St  School,  Westerly,  R.  L 

Henry  S.  FUion,  m,  Frankton  School,  Shelbume,  Mass. 

Charlotte  Frazier,  VIQ,  Noah  Torrey  School,  So.  Braintree,  Mass. 

William  Geissweit,  VII,  West  St,  Bristol,  Conn. 

Gertrude  Kenney,  Vm,  Monatiquot  School,  Braintree,  Mass. 

James  Park,  VII,  91  Main  St,  Reading,  Mass. 

^Mildred  Plummer,  16  Grove  St.,  Augusta,  Me. 

LilUan  May  Thatcher,  Albany,  H.  Y. 

Olive  Tibbs,  m,  Ridgewood,  II.  J. 

Helen  Van  Emburgh,  I,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

Garland  Wilcox,  VH,  Pleaaant  St,  Bristol,  Conn. 

Mine  Wright,  HI,  146  N.  Union  St,  Stockton,  Cal. 

Honorable  Mention 

Pauline  L.  Adams,  Lawrence  Willis  Berry,  Stockton 

Cecilia  Aderstrand,  Englewood  Agnes  Burke,  Florence 

*Leroy  Annis,  So.  Braintree  Helen  Byrne,  Lawrence 

Martha  Baldwin,  Englewood  Warren  Clapp,  Braintree 

I.  Norma  Beckwith,  So.  Braintree  Alice  Cougfalin,  Florence 


*A  winner  of  honors  in  some  previous  contest. 
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Albert  de  Man,  Lawrtnca 
Harold  W.  Baftman,  Lawrence 
Lanxie  F.  Gibbons,  Reading 
*Vnak  Oomena,  Westerly 
Vema  Graichen,  Lawrence 
Calvin  Green,  Ridgewood 
Cora  Hasty,  Aobom 
Ciarance  Hedland,  Englewood 
Arthnr  Hlggins,  Lawrence 
Elsie  Hobby,  Reading 
Edison  Holt,  Stockton 
Gladys  Hosfoid,  Florence 
Wilson  Hunter,  Albany 
Mildred  C.  Hvtton,  Lawrence 
Dorothy  J.  Hyde,  Granyille 
Lillian  Johnston,  Oklahoma  City 
Edwin  Koehlar,  Lawrence 


bene  Langevin,  Braintree 

Grace  McClelland,  Albany 

Constance  Miller,  Stockton 

Richard  Murray,  Auburn 

Mary  NigreUe,  Westerly 

*  Jrace  Noble,  Florence 

Philip  Pingree,  B.  Braintree 

Burton  T..  Smead,  Shelbume 

Agnes  Stasek,  Oklahoma  City 

Josephine  Swift,  Auburn 

Dorothy  Taylor,  Englewood 

^Sylvia  Vordermeier,  Englewood 

John  Walsh,  Reading 

"^Alice  Whittier,  Lawrence 

Helen  Wurster,  Stockton 

,  H,  Lincoln  School,  Englewood,  E.  J. 


SPECIAL  PRIZE 
Tree  Silhouettes 

^Solomon  MalUel,  Vm,  Phillips  School,  Boston,  Mass. 

Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  Packets 

Eighth  Grade,  Noah  Webster  School,  Hartford,  Conn.   (For  booklet  "Ye  Olden  Days.") 
IHnth  Grade,  Noah  Webster  School,  Hartford,  Conn.    (For  graduation   program.) 

The  work  submitted  for  the  Jtme  Contest,  while  small  in  amount,  was 
unusually  good  in  character.  The  booklets,  Mary's  Garden  and  others  of 
original  design  made  up  of  drawings  of  the  spring  flowers,  were  especially 
well  made.  Another  notable  feature  was  the  graduation  programs  from 
different  parts  of  the  country,  the  programs  themselves  being  printed  on  the 
printing  press  and  bound  in  decorative  covers  in  color,  designed  and  made  by 
the  pupils.    Such  practical  problems  should  be  multiplied. 

The  cross  stitch  designs  worked  out  in  appropriate  material  were  better 
this  year  than  last  Gradually  the  Fourth-of-July  coloring,  fantastic  design, 
and  beribboned  bindings  are  disappearing.  The  doing  of  a  thing  in 
the  simplest,  most  direct,  unobtrusive,  and  tasteful  fashion  is  the  ideal  of 
The  School  Arts  Guild. 

Please  remember  the  regulations : 

Pupils  whose  names  have  appeared  in  The  School  Arts  Book  as  having 
received  an  award,  must  place  on  the  face  of  every  sheet  submitted  thereafter 

*A  winner  of  piiies  in  some  previous  contest 
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a  G,  for  (Guild)  with  characters  enclosed  to  indicate  the  highest  award  received, 
and  the  year  it  was  received,  as  follows: 


These  mean,  taken  in  order  from  left  to  right.  Received  First  Prize  in 
2905 ;  Second  Prize  in  1906 ;  Third  Prize  in  1907 ;  Fourth  Prize  in  1906 ;  Mention 
in  X907.  For  example,  if  John  Jones  received  an  Honorable  Mention,  there- 
after he  puts  M  and  the  year,  in  a  G  on  the  face  of  his  next  drawing  submitted. 
If  on  that  drawing  he  gets  a  Fourth  Prize,  upon  the  next  drawing  he  sends 
in,  he  must  put  a  4,  and  the  date  and  so  on.  If  he  should  receive  a  Mention 
after  having  won  a  Second  Prize,  he  will  write  2  and  the  date  on  his  later  draw- 
ings, for  that  is  the  highest  award  he  has  received. 

SST^Those  who  have  received  a  prize  may  be  awarded  an  honorable  mention 
if  their  latest  work  is  as  good  as  that  upon  which  the  award  is  made,  but  no 
other  prizes  unless  the  latest  work  is  better  than  that  previously  submitted. 

SS^r^The  jury  is  always  glad  to  find  special  work  included,  such  as  language 
papers  upon  subjects  aporopriate  to  the  month,  home  work  by  children  of 
talent,  examples  of  handicraft,  etc. 

B^HRemember  to  have^fuU  name  and  mailing  address  written  on  the  back  of 
each  sheet.    Send  drawings  flat 

(^^If  stamps  do  not  accompany  the  drawings  you  send,  do  not  expect  to 
obtain  the  drawngs  by  writing  for  them  a  month  later.  Drawings  not  accom- 
panied by  return  postage  are  destroyed  immediately  after  the  awards  are  made. 

ISSr^A  blue  cross  on  a  returned  drawing  means  "It  might  be  worse!"  A  blue 
star,  fair ;  a  red  star,  good ;  and  two  red  stars, — ^well,  sheets  with  two  or  three  are 
usually  the  sheets  that  win  prizes  and  become  the  property  of  the  Davis  Press. 
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TO  STUDENTS  OF  DESIGN* 

ARTISTS  differ,  of  course,  as  doctors,  even  doctors  of  science, 
differ;  but  on  the  broad  facts  of  good  design,  good  crafts- 
manship, and  so  forth,  they  are  quite  as  much  of  one  mind  as 
men  of  science — however  differently  they  may  express  themselves. 
I  believe  that  most  artists  would  be  with  me  in  what  I  have  to 
say  out  of  the  experience  of  a  working  artist.  Science  has  a 
direct  bearing  upon  art,  and  especially  upon  design.  I  suspect  it 
will  be  more  of  a  surprise  to  students  of  art  than  to  students  of 
science  to  be  told  that  there  goes  to  design  a  certain  element  of 
science.  I  don't  say  it  goes  equally  to  all  art.  Science,  they  say, 
is  S3r5tematized  knowledge;  and  the  artist  does  not  work  by  sys- 
tem ;  but  it  is  those  who  have  some  method  in  their  madness  who 
arrive;  and  the  greatest  artists — ^the  Michael  Angelos — ^achieved 
what  they  did  because  they  were  something  more  than  artists. 

The  relation  of  design  to  handicraft  is  obvious.  There  is 
no  artistic  handicraft  which  does  not  presuppose  design,  and  no 
practical  design  which  is  independent  of  conditions  of  execution — 
that  is  of  handicraft.  Design  does  not  begin  to  be  practical 
until  it  takes  account  of  execution.  Every  design  is  properly 
the  solution  of  a  problem — ^technical  or  artistic — ordinarily 
both  at  once — how  tmder  given  conditions  to  produce  a  thing 
of  beauty.  For  remember,  art  makes  for  beauty,  may  be  of  a 
modest  kind,  better  perhaps  of  a  modest  kind,  but  always  for 
beauty.  That  is  nowadays  often  overlooked — sometimes  even 
denied.  But,  all  the  same,  it's  true — ^and  if  it  weren't,  what 
would  be  the  use  of  art?      


*Tlie  principal  part  of  an  addnu  to  tlw  students  of  the  Sir  John  Cast  Technical  Insti- 
tute, Eafiand,  on  the  occasion  of  tlie  Annual  Prize  Distribution,  Dec.  16th,  1908.      * 
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We  make  a  great  fuss  sometimes  about  the  historic  derivation 
of  familiar  ornament,  and  the  influence  of  one  time  or  country 
upon  another.  And  that,  too,  is  interesting.  But  in  many 
a  simple  craft — such,  for  instance,  as  working  in  filagree — 
we  see,  without  possibility  of  doubt,  how  the  pattern  grew 
out  of  the  craft,  how  workers  in  wire,  for  example,  could 
not  help  happening  upon  those  patterns — and  how,  no  matter 
where  they  worked,  or  when  they  were  working,  they  arrived 
perforce  and  independently  at  almost  identical  results.  In  the 
same  way  our  great-great-grandmothers  arrived  at  needlework 
far  more  truly  artistic  than  much  that  goes  by  the  name  of  art 
needlework — though  nothing  would  have  surprised  them  more 
than  to  have  been  told  they  were  artists.  Probably  it  would 
have  shocked  them  very  much. 

Here,  then,  is  the  beginning  of  design.  The  craftsman  has 
only  to  manipulate  his  material  and  to  do  what  his  tools  suggest, 
and  he  arrives  at  something — ^possibly  quite  satisfactory — certainly 
appropriate  to  metal  work,  needlework,  or  whatever  it  may  be. 

It  seems,  then,  that  design  is  within  the  scope  of  any  and 
every  worker.  He  may  feel  himself  empty  of  invention,  he 
may  know  himself  absolutely  incapable  of  putting  anjrthing 
down  adequately  on  paper — and  yet  there  is  within  his  reach, 
and  easy  reach,  an  infinity  of  beautiful  pattern,  which  is,  for 
many  purposes,  as  far  as  design  has  any  occasion  to  go.  That 
is,  in  point  of  fact,  as  far  as  the  craftsman,  as  such,  need  go. 
But  this  much — ^I  am  afraid  it  is  necessary  to  say — is  only  the 
beginning  of  design;  and  the  system  of  design-teaching  fotmded 
more  or  less  upon  what  "happens"  is  admirable  only  as  the 
introduction  to  design,  to  the  art  of  design  I  mean.  That  does 
not  come  by  plajring  about  with  units  in  the  hope  of  something 
happening.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  accident,  but  of  purpose.  Play- 
ing ^th  "units'*  is  after  all  play — ^and  child's  play,  compared 
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with  serious  design.  That  is  play,  too,  if  you  like;  but  it  means 
playing  the  game — ^playing  it  according  to  strict  rules.  Mind, 
there  is  no  winning  without  playing  the  game.  And  where 
would  be  the  satisfaction  in  winning  without  playing  it? 

Serious  design  only  begins  when  the  workman,  having 
realized  the  way  that  patterns  are  built  up,  and  learnt  by  experi- 
ence the  kind  of  forms  that  lend  themselves  to  his  purpose, 
plans  the  structure  of  his  pattern  and  invents  the  details  of  it. 
He  sees  beforehand  what  he  is  going  to  do.  And,  by  way  of 
seeing  it  clearly,  puts  it  down  on  paper — ^not  every  item  of  it, 
perhaps — ^there  are  details  best  left  to  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
if  he  is  going  to  execute  it  himself,  and  some  which  must  be 
left  to  be  worked  out  in  execution — especially  in  some  forms 
of  metal  work. 

It  is  the  fashion  just  now  to  decry  "paper"  designers.  As 
one  of  them,  I  cannot,  naturally,  join  in  the  chorus  of  abuse. 
When  it  comes  to  anything  above  design  so  humble  that  it  scarcely 
counts  for  design,  paper  seems  to  me  a  necessity.  (I  say  paper, 
because  my  own  work  happens  to  be  mostly  on  paper;  but  model- 
ling-students have  only  to  read  for  paper  clay  or  wax,  and  what 
I  say  applies  to  them  equally — or  nearly  so.)  Putting  it  on 
paper  helps  the  designer  to  see  his  design  in  advance.  It  enables 
him  to  test  it,  to  amend  it,  to  play  variations  on  his  first  thought, 
to  bring  it  to  perfection — ^and  that  without  the  loss  of  time  and 
waste  of  material  involved  in  actual  experiment.  If  there  is 
any  difficulty  in  it  that  can  only  be  solved  by  actual  experiment — 
well,  he  can  make  the  experiment  while  the  design  is  in  progress ; 
but  an  accomplished  and  experienced  designer  forsees  the  execu- 
tion of  his  work.  That  is  really  the  difference  between  him  and 
the  craftsman  (of  course  the  two  may  be  one).  The  artist  who 
never  knows  what  he  is  going  to  get  tmtil  he  has  got  it,  is  hardly 
a  designer — ^though  he  may  arrive  at  design 
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Every  workman  has  in  him  something  of  design — enough 
to  serve  him  in  his  work;  but  he  is  not  therefore  a  designer.  We 
have  most  of  us,  let  us  hope,  some  touch  of  poetry  in  our  com- 
position; but  how  many  of  us  are  poets?  There  are  people  who 
think  that  everyone  would  be  able  to  design  if  only  he  were  left 
to  himself.  Education  is  supposed  to  be  the  blight  of  invention ! 
Nothing  of  the  kind.  Invention  is,  and  always  will  be,  a  very 
rare  thing;  and  if  right  education  fails  to  bring  it  out,  it  is  simply 
because  it  wasn't  there 

Now,  the  quality  of  qualities  in  Design  is  Fitness.  The 
only  design  worth  looking  at  is  that  in  which  fitness  is  observed, 
in  which  the  treatment  is  appropriate.  You  learn  to  appreciate 
that  in  the  practice  of  a  craft.  You  learn  to  appreciate  it  better 
still  by  the  study  of  what,  so  far,  good  workmen  have  done. 

Oh!  but  Nature,  you  say,  is  the  source  of  it  all.  Yes — ^the 
study  of  Nature  goes  without  saying.  And  it  is  so  universally 
enforced  that  there  is  no  need  to  dwell  upon  it  here.  What  is 
not  so  generally  insisted  upon  is  the  necessity,  not  only  of  treat- 
ment (it  is  impossible  to  overlook  that  in  a  craft  school)  but  of 
the  study  of  what  from  first  to  last  has  been  done  in  the  way  of 
design.  Emphatically  Nature  is  not  enough.  It  does  not  teach 
you  the  use  to  make  of  Nature.  That  you  learn  of  art,  from  the 
work  of  others,  and  most  readily  from  old  work.  I  tu'ge  you 
to  study  that  for  all  it  is  worth — ^and  it  is  worth  almost  every- 
thing— ^not  because  it  is  old,  but  because  time  was  when  condi- 
tions were  more  favorable  to  design,  and  because  what  is  old  has 
been  so  thoroughly  sorted  out  by  time,  that  it  is  mainly  the  best 
that  survives  to  this  day.  And,  if  nature  is  not  enough,  neither  is 
the  workshop  enough :  there  are  many  more  kinds  of  treatment 
than  it  is  possible  to  practise  in  any  one  workshop  or  in  any  school. 

You  will  in  the  end  adopt  your  own  treatment.  You  are 
you,  and  you  live  in  the  20th  century;  but  until  you  know  what 
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has  been  done,  and  how  it  has  been  done,  and  why  it  was  done, 
you  are  hardly  in  a  position  to  know  what  to  do,  or  how  best 
to  do  it.  Invention  itself  is  not  so  independent  of  all  that  has 
gone  before  as  you  may  imagine.  When  students  think  they  are 
most  original  they  are  often  only  doing  what  everyone  else  is 
doing,  what  is  in  the  air.  Don't  bother  about  originality — and 
don't  be  afraid  of  not  being  new.  Novelty  is  not  worth  the  price 
of  beauty,  which  is  commonly  paid  for  it.  It  is  of  no  use  trying 
to  be  new;  the  thing  to  try  for  is  good  work,  beauty,  the  right 
solution  of  the  problem  before  you.  And  never  mind  who  says 
your  work  is  not  modem — ^if  it  is  good.  If  there  is  grit  in  you 
it  will  be  modem 

The  fact  is,  there  are  two  kinds  of  persons:  to  one  the 
thing  done  by  another  suggests  the  doing  of  something  like  it — 
imitation;  to  the  other  it  is  a  challenge,  provoking  opposition. 
If  you  belong  to  the  one  class,  teaching  will,  of  course,  fail  to 
bring  out  what  is  not  there;  if  you  belong  to  the  other,  the  example 
set  before  you  will  be  an  irritant  exciting  you  to  do  something 
else 

What  does  hamper  design  and  destroy  originality  is  the 
constant  and  deliberate  imitation  of  something  done — spoiling 
a  good  thing,  as  someone  said,  and  calling  it  your  own. 

As  with  old  work,  so  with  Nature.  In  designing,  never 
copy;  don't  work  from  the  model,  nor  yet  from  your  drawings 
of  it,  but  from  memory — that  alone  is  plastic  enough  for  the 
purpose  of  spontaneous  design. 

If  only  to  cultivate  your  taste,  upon  which,  in  craftsmanship, 
so  much  depends,  go  to  the  museums.  Lose  no  opportunity  of 
study.  Don't  imagine  you  can  do  without  the  impulse  and 
enlightenment  that  come  from  the  loving  study  of  the  best. 
And  it  is  not  only  art  that  counts — ^its  practice,  its  history,  the 
theory  of  it — ^but  wider  all-round  education.    Especially  if  you 
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mean  to  design,  you  must  train  your  wits  as  well  as  your  eyes 
and  hands.  Art  is  very  much  a  matter  of  the  senses.  There 
are  arts  in  which  it  is  permitted  to  be  rather  stupid;  but  design 
is  a  logical  faculty,  making  demands  upon  the  reason.  It  wants 
brains 

Artists  are  too  much  given  to  railing  against  "commercial- 
ism," even  those  of  them  who  have  a  keen  eye  to  the  main  chance. 
Is  not  every  artist  in  a  sense  a  tradesman?  Doesn't  he  produce 
something  for  sale,  and  get  the  best  price  he  can  for  it?  imless, 
indeed,  he  is  one  of  those  impossible  people  who  think  that  art 
is  an  excuse  for  everything  that  makes  for  bad  citizenship.  For 
once,  let  an  artist  own  there  is  not  so  much  amiss  with  commerce. 
The  mischief  is  that  we  are  apt  in  these  days  to  lose  sight  of  all 
but  commerce.  The  root  of  the  evil  is  the  magnitude  of  modem 
commercial  transactions.  They  necessitate  a  man  of  business 
at  the  helm — and  he  steers  carefully  clear  of  the  difficulties  of 
art.  That  being  so,  there  seems  room,  also,  for  production  on 
a  scale  modest  enough  to  allow  of  artistic  conduct. 

The  more  purely  commercial  manufacture  becomes,  the 
greater  our  artistic  discontent  with  it;  and  the  greater  the  neces- 
sity that  we  who  care  for  it  should  cherish  what  remains  of  art 
and  craftsmanship,  should  take  care  of  it,  plant  it  in  favorable 
soil  (say,  here  at  Aldgate),  tend  and  cultivate  it  (in  this  Institute, 
for  example)  and  create  for  ourselves,  here  and  there,  some  little 
oasis  in  the  desert  of  utilitarianism,  where  the  craving  of  those 
who  thirst  for  the  beautiful  may  still  from  time  to  time  be  satisfied. 

Men  do  not  realize  (or  act  as  if  they  didn't),  all  that  they 
have  sacrificed,  and  are  sacrificing,  in  the  interests  of  trade — 
the  beauty  of  the  world  we  live  in,  the  satisfaction  of  doing  good 
work,  the  joy  of  life  depending  on  that  beauty  and  that  satisfaction. 

Only  think  what  the  divorce  of  art  from  handicraft  means 
to  us!    It  means  the  loss  of  all  delight  in  making,  of  all  joy  in 
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the  possession  of  things  made!  And  what  a  joy  it  is  I  Talk 
of  the  pursuit  of  pleasure!  it  is  nothing  to  the  pleasure  of  pursuit, 
a  pursuit  one  can  be  proud  of. 

It  takes  perhaps  a  maker  of  things  to  relish  all  the  joy  of 
doing.  And  the  better  the  maker  the  greater  his  delight  in 
making.  Selling  is  by  comparison  a  sordid  pursuit,  buying 
an  idle  one.    In  making  a  man  is  at  his  best,  his  manliest. 

But  this  high  estimate  of  making  implies  ^wett  making. 
There  is  no  sort  of  satisfaction  in  making  ill 

Think,  then,  what  a  serious  thing  it  is  when  industrial 
conditions  make  it  ever  less  and  less  possible  for  a  man  to 
like  his  work,  or  take  pride  in  it.  Once  separate  business  from 
pleasure,  and  you  eliminate  art  from  workmanship 

The  whole  argtmient  for  technical  training  is  just  this — 
that,  though  the  trade  outlook  is  too  narrow,  academic  education 
is  too  diffuse  to  be  of  all  the  use  it  might.  The  idea  used  to  be : 
"give  young  people  a  good  education  and  they  are  fit  for  anything." 
Yes;  for  anything  except  earning  a  living!  That  is  the  point 
at  which  craft  schools  come  in.  The  nearer,  therefore,  they 
approach  the  workshop  the  better.  I  mean,  of  course,  the 
ideal  workshop — ^the  sort  of  workshop  that  never  existed  and 
never  will — ^a  workshop  where  the  master's  first  and  only  thought 
is  good  work;  where  the  manager's  one  endeavor  is  to  teach 
the  workman  how  to  do  it;  where  each  foreman  is  not  only  a 
specialist  in  his  own  department,  but  an  artist  or  a  man  of  science 
too.    Fancy  working  in   such  a  shop!    What   an   education! 

It  will  not  do  to  take  too  narrow  and  ''trady"  a  view  of 
education.  There  could  be  no  greater  mistake  on  the  part  of 
trade  students  than  not  to  work  at  drawing,  modelling,  and 
design.  They  may  not  see  the  use  of  it;  but  it  is  a  most  valuable 
part  of  technical  education 
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I  don't  want  anyone  to  think  that  art  or  craftsmanship 
(or  anything  worth  doing)  is  easy — ^that  any  success  worth  having 
is  to  be  reached  without  hard  work,  without  grinding  at  studies 
that  are  in  themselves  without  attraction.  I  want  students 
to  take  up  the  work  they  care  for,  and  to  care  for  it  so  much 
that  they  are  willing  to  go  through  the  necessary  drudgery  for 
it.  We  talk  of  men  choosing  a  profession  or  trade;  but,  in  the 
case  of  those  who  are  to  go  furthest,  it  is  the  profession  or  trade 
that  chooses  them.  They  take  to  it,  not  because  it  is  pleasant 
or  easy,  or  because  there  is  money  in  it,  but  because  they  are 
drawn  to  it;  they  can't  help  it.  An  artist  takes  to  art,  a  scientist 
to  science,  because  that  is  the  work  he  feels  to  be  his. 

And,  just  as  there  is  no  satisfaction  greater  than  that  of 
doing  the  work  it  is  in  you  to  do,  so  there  is  no  surer  way  to  success 
than  the  taking  up  of  that  work.  If  the  drudgery  it  involves 
deters  you,  then  you  may  suspect  it  is  not  your  work.  The 
bom  workman  is  not  easily  scared  from  his  work.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  will  never  do  to  be  faint-hearted.  If  your  work  is  a 
pleasure  to  you,  stick  to  it.  Whatever  the  hindrances  to  success, 
devotion  will  overcome  them.  In  work,  as  in  life,  it  is  true 
that  "love  will  find  out  the  way." 

It  follows  that  if  you  love  your  work  you  will  be  content 
with  nothing  short  of  good  workmanship  and  workmanlike 
design.  Honesty,  they  say,  is  the  best  policy;  but  if  it  is 
only  policy  it  hardly  amoimts  to  much  in  the  way  of  honesty. 
"Who  wants  good  work?"  it  may  be  asked;  "they  want  it 
cheap  I " 

Whether  it  is  wanted  or  not,  whether  or  not  you  get  credit 
for  it  or  advantage  by  it,  you  will  persist,  nevertheless,  in  doing 
your  best,  if  only  for  your  own  satisfaction.  To  be  satisfied 
with  less  is  to  shut  out  all  hope  of  higher  things.  Stop  at  what 
will  "pay,"  and  you  will  stop  short  of  what  is  art. 
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Men  with  their  living  to  earn  can't,  I  know,  disregard  the 
economic  side  of  work.  But,  apart  from  the  fact  that  it  is  art 
which  in  the  end  raises  craftsmanship  to  its  full  height,  it  is 
something  more  than  what  is  done  for  a  wage  that  in  the  end 
makes  for  good  wages 

I  have  already  pronounced  against  the  theory  that  educa- 
tion is  a  check  on  originality.  It  checks  a  good  deal  that  is 
in  need  of  checking — ^that  is  one  of  the  uses  of  education — but 
that  it  is  seriously  detrimental  to  originality  is  not  true.  There 
is  no  keeping  originality  under.  It  will  out,  as  sure  as  murder. 
That  it  does  not  come  out  in  more  cases  than  it  does  is  because 
it  is  in  the  nature  of  things  rare.  If  it  were  the  common  thing 
some  people  seem  to  imagine  it  is,  we  should  think  nothing  of  it. 
All  this  fear  of  extinguishing  the  fire  of  invention  implies  only  the 
feeblest  spark  of  originality.  If  it  is  so  feeble  as  all  that,  why 
nurse  it  so  carefully?  The  first  puff  of  adversity  will  blow  it  out. 
The  originality  which  is  worth  preserving  wants  no  coddling. 

And  what  is  more,  original  minds  don't  think  much  about 
originality.  They  are  original — often  without  knowing  it.  A 
poet  once  said,  that  you  had  only  to  write  your  grandmother  a 
letter,  and  he  could  tell  from  it  whether  you  were  a  poet.  Don't 
imagine,  then,  that  you  are  only  a  poet  when  you  are  writing  an 
epic,  only  an  artist  when  you  are  producing  a  masterpiece,  only 
original  when  you  are  doing  something  no  one  ever  did  before.    .    . 

Time  only  will  show  which  are  the  great  artists,  the  great 
inventors  and  discoverers.  They  will  come  to  their  own  in  due 
time;  they  have  only  to  stick  to  their  work,  to  think  of  that,  not 
of  their  possible  greatness.  The  true  ambition  is  to  do,  not  to 
win  prizes,  either  in  the  world  or  at  school. 

LEWIS  F.  DAY 
London,  Bngland 
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BEFORE  planning  a  course  in  design  for  the  Boston  Trade 
School  for  Girls,  I  first  talked  with  a  great  many  dress- 
makers and  milliners,  in  order  to  discover  what  artistic  training 
or  native  artistic  ability  each  one  had,  which  contributed  to  her 
success.  In  the  first  place  I  foimd  that  almost  all  dressmakers 
and  milliners  make  sketches  from  memory  or  directly  from  the 
model,  and  they  all  said,  either  ^^Yes,  I  can  draw  quite  well,  I 
am  thankful  to  say,*'  or — "I  wish  that  I  had  been  taught  to  draw 
better.*'  And  so  sketching  was  made  one  of  the  fundamental 
features  of  the  Trade  School  design  course. 

Little  by  little  the  artistic  needs  of  dressmakers  have  revealed 
themselves,  and  one  by  one  new  problems  have  been  incorporated 
into  the  course.  Fundamental  art  principles  remain  the  same, 
but  styles  and  human  fancies  change  with  the  seasons,  so  we 
change  the  surface  form  of  our  problems,  still  holding  fast  to  our 
principles  of  good  design,  while  submitting  to  the  demand  for 
something  new  that  we  find  in  the  world  of  fashion.  This 
makes  us  observant  and  wide  awake,  and  is  a  good  thing 
after  all.  We  can  stick  to  our  principles  and  yet  change  our 
products,  even  as  a  chameleon  can  change  his  color  to  cor- 
respond with  his  environment,  and  yet  remain  without  doubt  a 
chameleon. 

Quick  sketching  from  models  and  memory  sketching  be- 
comes an  exciting  pastime  when  made  at  an  "opening"  of  new 
waist,  tie  and  hat  models.  Great  skill  of  hand  and  wonderful 
visual  memory  can  be  cultivated  by  exercise,  and  it  usually  happens 
that  pupils  who  have  a  firm  belief  that  sketching  is  impossible 
to  them,  forget  themselves  in  the  interest  of  the  ''opening," 
and  learn  to  sketch  rapidly  and  well.  (See  Fig.  i.)  I  have 
always  found  the  shops  willing  to  lend  their  stock  for  these 
simulated  openings,  for  the  sake  of  "helping  the  children." 

It  is  very  necessary  for  incipient  dressmakers  and  milliners 
to  cultivate  their  imaginations,  if  they  are  to  be  anything  more 
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io  the   trade   than  just  blind   followers  all  their  lives.    There 
is  oo  better  way  to  do  this  than  to  invent  designs. 
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Embroidery  is  used  by  both  dressmakers  and  milliners  and 
should  be  understood  by  them.  One  of  our  first  problems  is 
the  arrangement  of  embroidered  dots  or  spots  on  bands  for 
trimmings.  Fig.  2,  There  are  no  abstract  problems  nor  abstract 
spots  for  dressmakers  and  milliners  and  there  are  none  in  our 
design  course. 

The  materials  used  by  the  best  dressmakers  and  milliners 
are  kept  constantly  before  the  pupils  in  their  design  class  and 
are  studied  and  analyzed  for  color,  design  and  texture.    Each 
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design  problem  is  worked  out  in  relation  to  the  material  which 
is  intended  for  use  in  its  execution.  Hamburgs  and  laces  are 
studied  and  designs  made  involving  their  use.  Original  designs 
are  also  made  for  textiles  and  hamburgs  and  an  effort  is  made 
to  improve  on  the  trade  designs. 

Occasionally  we  adapt  a  nngle  design  for  use  on  four  or 
five  different  patterns  as  a  corset  cover,  hamburg-edged  rufile, 
neck  jabot,  collar,  shirtwaist,  etc.,  and  thus  obtain  a  harmonious 
"set."  (See  Fig.  3.)  At  first  only  the  round  or  oval  spot  and  line 
.are  used  for  motives,  so  that  the  whole  mind  may  be  concentrated 
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RIPLEY 


on  arrangement  alone;  later  we  use  flower  forms,  Fig.  4,  and 
even  a  butterfly  occasionally  creeps  in. 

We  sometimes  construct  models  in  tissue  paper,  Fig.  5, 
and  paint  our  design  upon  them  in  Chinese  white  or  color,  so 


FfcoM  S.    Similar  eleoMoti  adapted  to  diiferent  parti  of  the  costume,    (a)  Deaigo  for  the 
l»riffl  of  an  embroidered  hat»  by  Margare  Weisman.     (b)  Desifrn  for  a  band  of  orna- 
ment for  a  lUrt  waiat,  by  Elsie  Foster,     (c)  A  collar  design,  by  Margaret  Dechaut. 

that  the  whole  effect  of  the  design  may  be  obtained,  and  also 
so  that  the  pupils  may  get  practice  in  cutting  and  tucking  and 
spacing. 
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We  use  samples  for  matching  and  combining  colors.  Bits  of 
trinmiings  and  beautiful  fabrics  are  obtainable  from  dressmakers 
and  milliners. 

..,  We  exercise  the  choosing  ability  as  much  as  possible  in  the 
design  course,  as  it  is  the  dressmaker's  and  milliner's  constant 
task  to  choose  the  best  from  material  which  is  available. 
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Figure  4.     An  original  design  for  shirtwaist  decoration  ntiUring  natural  forms,  by 

Lillie  Sorenson. 

It  is  difficult  to  make  costume  designs  and  yet  almost  anyone 
can  learn  to  make  intelligible  ones.  Dressmakers  and  milliners 
must  make  them  to  some  extent.  Certain  principles  which  we 
wish  to  teach  in  the  Trade  School  cannot  be  taught  except  through 
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making  costume  designs,  Fig.  6.  Even  the  least  skilful  pupil 
can  usually  manage  to  do  it  in  some  waj,  though  some  will 
to  the  bitter  end  show  a  tendency  to  draw  a  side-view  dress  on 
a  front-view  figure,  &  la  Egypt. 


First  we  do  a  great  deal  of  copying  and  selecting  and  think- 
ing, and  then  we  each  make  a  paper  doll  representing  ourself, 
strictly  front  view,  and  proceed  to  create  a  wardrobe  for  this 
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paper  doll  self,  from  the  fundamentals  clear  through  to  the  hat, 
both  for  summer  and  winter,  for  fair  weather  and  foul,  for  the 
joyful  occasion,  and  the  humdrum  shop.  In  connection  with 
this  work  many  interesting  problems  come  up  and  are  discussed. 

Prospective  dressmakers  and  milliners  go  through  the  same 
art  training  at  the  Trade  School,  for  is  not  the  success  of  the  hat 
dependent  on  its  relation  to  the  costume  with  which  it  is  worn, 
and  must  not  the  dressmaker  also  consider  so  important  and 
crowning  a  glory  as  the  hat? 

Problems  in  braiding  designs  are  difficult  but  interesting, 
and  awake  a  vivid  interest  in  classic  designs  in  straight  and 
curved  lines,  which  of  course  makes  us  want  to  go  to  the  Art 
Museum  and  find  out  more  about  these  designs,  and  we  always 
do  go,  and  have  a  wonderfully  interesting  time,  thanks  to  the 
splendid  hospitality  of  the  Art  Museum  authorities.  It  is  very 
exciting  to  see  our  favorite  braided  design  adorning  the  Parthe- 
non. Shades  of  the  classicists,  do  you  realize  that  we  use  the 
Greek  elements  for  our  hamburg  designs  and  that  the  Egyptian 
motives  make  lovely  stencils  for   chiffon   scarfs? 

In  our  work  we  begin  by  knowing  the  little,  and  gradually 
work  outward  toward  a  knowledge  of  the  larger  beauty  of  the 
world  of  art.  From  the  small  concrete  problem  we  look  up  to 
a  better  understanding  of  the  beauty  of  all  things,  in  a  world 
where  nothing  is  either  great  or  small,  except  as  thinking  makes 
it  so. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  during  my  four  years  in  the  Trade 
School  to  take  many  girls  to  the  Art  Museum  for  the  first  time. 
In  hardly  any  case  has  that  first  trip  been  the  last.  We  have 
begun  to  visit  shops  and  plan  shopping  tours  which  will  tend 
to  broaden  horizons  and  raise  ideals.  Dressmakers  and  milliners 
should  be  fed  on  beauty  as  much  as  possible,  because  of 
the  tremendous  power  they  wield  for  beauty  or  for  ugliness. 
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The  Trade  School  provides  a  one-year  cotirse  for  its  pupils 
and  during  their  whole  course  they  have  two  design  lessons  of 
one  and  one-half  hours  each  week.  Many  designs  made  by  the 
pupils  are  worked  out  in  connection  with  their  regular  work. 

The  end  and  aim  of  the  art  course  is  the  cultivation  of  the 
imagination,  discrimination  and  taste. 

GRACE  WILSON  RIPLEY 

Boston  Trade  School  for  Girls 
Boston,  Massachusetts 
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(il^ECESSITY  is  the  mother  of  Invention,"  an  oft  repeated 
•i>^  proverb  but,  like  the  four  seasons,  ever  new.  Of  course 
a  model  stand  is  no  new  thing  but  ours  is  original  in  design  and 
consequently  of  more  or  less  invention. 

We  felt,  in  the  Normal  Class  of  the  Cleveland  School  of  Art, 
that  we  must  have  some  kind  of  a  stand  upon  which  we  could 
arrange  our  still-life  studies  and  also  a  screen  for  hanging  our 
work  for  criticism  and  other  purposes.  No  money  seemed  to  be 
forthcoming  so  we  decided  to  make  it. 

A  model  stand  and  screen  in  one — ^that  was  the  problem, 
to  be  worked  out  by  the  students  as  a  lesson  in  constructive 
design.  Each  one  submitted  a  working  drawing  of  at  least 
two  views  and  a  perspective  sketch  showing  how  it  would  look 
when  finished.  The  results  were  looked  over,  criticized,  and 
the  best  points  in  each  incorporated  in  the  one  we  were  to  make. 

Such  questions  as  these  were  carefully  considered  before 
final  proportions  were  decided  upon, — ^Will  it  serve  absolutely 
the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended?  What  proportion  will 
look  well  in  the  class  room?  Will  it  be  low  enough  to  allow 
for  hanging  space  on  the  walls  at  our  annual  exhibition?  Will 
it  be  convenient  to  move  about  in  order  to  obtain  different  light- 
ings on  our  groups?  Is  the  shelf  low  enough  for  studying  our 
perspective  problems?  Is  it  high  enough  to  allow  for  viewing 
illustrations  hung  upon  the  screen  from  any  part  of  the  room? 

After  satisfying  ourselves  upon  these  points  (as  well  as 
many  others)  we  made  one  complete  drawing  of  the  perfected 
stand.  Plate  I,  Figs,  i,  2.  Then  one  student  was  allotted  the 
task  of  making  out  the  Bill  of  Stock.  This  done  we  were  ready 
to  purchase  the  necessary  materials,  Itunber,  screws,  etc.,  and 
make  the  stand. 

The  Lumber.  Poplar  seemed  to  be  most  desirable,  being 
light  and  fairly  inexpensive  for  wood  in  these  days.     Again,  it 
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is  a  good  wood  in  which  to  work  if  well-seasoned  and  smooth 
grained.  As  we  couldn't  get  strips  the  widths  we  desired  wider 
boards  were  bought,  necessitating  the  use  of  the  rip  saw  in  getting 
out  the  pieces.  This  scheme  isn't  always  advisable  for,  as  one 
student  remarked,  "Each  strip  contained  different  curves  donated 
by  all  who  used  the  rip  saw."  Still  they  learned  most  thoroughly 
its  use. 

Dressififf  up  the  Pieces*  From  the  Bill  of  Stock,  Fig. 
3,  each  piece  was  laid  out,  sawed,  planed,  and  sandpapered) 
ready  to  put  together.  This  required  the  use  of  the  marking 
gauge,  plane,  cross-cut  saw,  try  square,  block  plane,  muscles, 
and  brains.    Then  it  was  ready  to  put  together. 

Constmcfing  the  Stand*  Holes  were  bored.  A,  B,  C,  D, 
E,  F,  Plate  I,  in  each  of  the  uprights  the  size  of  our 
dowels,  1-2^,  which  had  been  cut  in  6"  lengths,  and  at 
distances  given  in  the  drawing.  Holes  were  also  bored  in 
the  ends  of  the  horizontal  strips  from  2"  to  3^  deep.  Glue 
was  applied,  the  dowels  driven  in  as  far  as  they  would  go. 
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and  the  ends  cut  off,  Fig.  4.  The  flat  frame  was  then  placed 
upon  the  floor,  Plate  II,  with  one  side.  A,  against  the  wall  of  a 
room  which  in  one  part  is  quite  narrow.  Pieces  of  wood,  C,  D, 
E,  were  placed  vertically  against  the  opposite  wall  for  protection, 
and,  wedged  tightly  between  these  and  the  other  side  of  the  frame, 
B,  were  other  strips,  i,  2,  3,  drawing  the  joints  tightly  together. 
The  smaller  vertical  strips,  G,  H,  were  then  placed  in  position 
and  held  by  glue  and  long  wire  nails,  as  there  was  very  little 
pressure  bearing  on  them  and  stronger  joints  seemed  unnecessary. 
When  perfectly  dry  the  base  pieces  were  screwed  to  the  legs  of 
the  frame,  Plate  I,  I,  the  shelf  screwed  from  underneath  to 
the  lower  horizontal  bar,  J,  J,  and  the  slanting  supports,  K,  K, 
screwed  in  place.  Fig.  5.  Then  followed  the  horizontal  brace 
at  the  base  in  front,  L,  and  last  the  shadow  shelf  hinged  on  the 
side,  M. 

Finishing*  Our  stand  was  then  ready  for  the  finishing 
touches,  smoothing,  staining,  putting  on  the  casters,  and  hanging 
the  cloth  screen. 

We  made  our  stain  to  match  the  interior  finish  of  the  room 
by  mixing  yellow  ochre  with  a  touch  of  Van  Dyke  brown  and 
benzine.  After  looking  at  a  dozen  or  more  samples  for  the 
screen  we  decided  on  Monks  cloth  of  a  light  brown  color,  its 
coarse  texture  making  a  most  pleasing  background. 

This  was  tacked  with  brass  tacks  securely  to  the  top  of  the 
stand  at  the  back  and  allowed  to  hang  straight  and  flat  against 
it.  Down  either  side  small  brass  rings  were  sewed  and,  when 
hanging  back  of  the  frame,  they  were  caught  over  hooks  screwed 
into  the  uprights,  thus  making  it  easy  to  imhook  the  rings  and 
drop  the  screen  in  front  of  the  small  panels,  presenting  in  that 
case  a  large  plain  background  for  hanging  work  to  be  criticized 
pr  illystratipns  pf  varioys  kinds^  Plate  HI. 
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PbU  m.    Tha  model  luod  la  «cn«l  luc. 

Expense.    The  total  cost  of  the  stand  was  as  follows  :- 
Poplar 
1-2*  dowels 
Honks  cloth 
Casters 
Brass  tacks 

Brass  rings  ....  .05 

1 3-4"  screws       ....  .04 


Total,  $3 .  01 

Our  Btaln  was  given  us  and  we  happened  to  have  small  screw- 
eyes  which  we  sprung  open  and  used  for  hooks. 

The  stand  is  raised  enough  from  the  floor  by  the  casters 
to  allow  our  toes  to  slide  under  the  base  without  "stubbing," 
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and  the  supports  under  the  shelf  were  slanted  in  to  allow  for 
our  knees  when  moving  about  it.  It  does  all  that  we  ask  of  it, 
and  if  the  benefit^  pleasure,  and  satisfaction  derived  in  the  making 
of  it  count  for  anything,  its  value  cannot  be  measured  in  dollais 
and  cents. 

ROYAL  B.  FARNUM 

Cleveland  School  of  Art 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
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THE  question  now  asked  by  thousands  of  conscientious 
superintendents,  principals,  and  teachers  is  this:  ''What 
should  be  our  attitude  toward  the  present  insistent  demand  for 
industrial  training?" 

Circumstances  will  govern  our  answers  to  this  question, 
and  eventually  many  modifications  will  be  made  at  different 
points  in  our  present  school  systems,  but  that  it  is  a  problem  to 
which  the  schools  should  give  immediate  and  sympathetic  atten- 
tion there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt.  The  schools  should  do 
this  work  because  the  continued  confidence  of  the  public  depends 
upon  it,  they  should  do  it  because  they  will  receive  better  support 
from  organized  labor,  they  should  do  it  because  all  education 
is  one  and  the  trained  educator  knows  more  about  educating 
children  than  does  the  manufacturer,  they  should  do  it  because 
they  can  do  it  better  than  any  other  organization. 

Two  facts  of  conmion  concern  are  evident — 

First:  Elementary  industrial  training  of  a  general  character 
must  be  provided  if  the  rank  and  file  of  industrial  workers  are 
to  receive  any  benefit  whatever. 

Second:  Any  adequate  scheme  of  industrial  training  must 
take  full  account  of  the  industrial  value  of  our  so-called  "aca- 
demic" or  "cultural"  education  and  of  the  educational  value 
of  industry. 

It  therefore  seems  desirable  to  so  modify  our  elementary 
school  curriculum  that  it  will  lead  some  of  the  pupils  naturally 
into  vocational  schools  or  classes  without,  however,  hazarding 
the  chances  of  any  for  entrance  to  the  high  school. 

The  Boston  School  Committee  decided,  two  years  ago,  to 
make  an  experiment  with  modifications  of  this  nature,  and 
selected  the  Agassiz  School  in  which  to  try  it.  The  experiment 
has  attracted  some  attention  and  many  teachers  have  sought 
information  regarding  the  purpose  of  the  classes,  their  organ- 
ization, and  the  methods  employed. 
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The  aim  of  this  article  is  to  supply  this  information^  as  far 
as  possible,  b>  describing  the  work  of  one  of  these  classes  in  such 
detail  that  it  may  serve  as  a  starting  point  for  similar  experimen- 
tation elsewhere. 

The  purpose  of  the  classes  is  best  set  forth  by  the  brief  state- 
ment of  a  few  guiding  principles. 

Industrial  education  is,  at  bottom,  one  with  general  educa- 
tion.   It  is  a  matter  of  emphasis. 

Any  training  is  industrial  training  if  it  develops  industrial 
efficiency  and  creates  industrial  interest. 

The  time  to  begin  to  create  this  industrial  interest  is  at  least 
two  years  before  the  majority  of  industrial  workers  leave  school, 
or  about  twelve  years  of  age. 

The  best  way  to  create  this  interest  and  to  develop 
efficiency  is  to  have  the  pupils  engage  in  productive  labor. 
This  can  be  done  in  the  schools  if  they  manufacture,  in  some 
quantity,  a  product  which  can  be  applied  by  the  school 
department  to  its  own  uses.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
much  work  in  manufacturing  school  supplies  and  equip- 
ment can  be  done  by  the  school  children  in  a  manner 
that  is  perfectly  satisfactory  as  regards  the  finished  product, 
and  highly  beneficial  as  regards  the  training  of  the  children 
themselves. 

It  is  the  business  of  the  schools  to  supply  the  demonstrated 
educational  demands  of  life.  There  is  practical  agreement 
among  manufacturers  as  to  the  characteristics  which  they  desire 
in  their  youthful  employes.  They  do  not  expect  their  boys  to 
possess  a  high  degree  of  skill,  but  they  do  want  boys  who  are 
''hand>"  and  adaptable.  They  want  boys  who  have  some  appre- 
ciation of  the  value  of  time  and  know  something  of  modem 
industrial  methods,  and  who  are  capable  of  taking  an  interest 
in  the  successful  prosecution  of  their  work.    They  want  boys 
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who  can  apply  their  knowledge  of  English  and  mathematics 
to  the  work  in  hand. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Agassiz  School  experiment  to  dem- 
onstrate the  essential  soundness  of  the  above  stated  principles. 

Organization*  In  response  to  a  general  invitation,  the 
parents  of  fifty  boys  about  to  enter  Grade  VI,  requested  that 
their  sons  be  admitted  to  the  special  "industrial  class"  to  be 
opened  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year. 

As  a  result  a  class  was  organized,  in  which  five  hours  a  week 
were  devoted  to  manual  work.  In  all  other  respects,  the  regular 
sixth  grade  course  of  the  school  was  carried  out.  The  "industrial" 
work  was  conducted  in  a  manual  training  room  by  a  special 
teacher,  who  received  the  boys  in  two  sections  of  twenty-five 
each.  Each  section  worked  during  a  two-hour  period  on  alternate 
school  days,  thus  averaging  five  hours  a  week.  It  should  be 
observed  that  by  this  arrangement  the  regular  teacher  had  a 
small  class  for  ten  hours  a  week.  This  advantage  more  than 
compensated  for  the  extra  time  given  to  manual  work. 

It  was  understood  that  the  things  made  should  be  used  by 
the  city  and  preferably  should  be  such  as  could  be  manufactured 
in  considerable  quantities. 

SiSethods*  The  methods  of  work  can  be  explained  most 
clearly  by  giving  a  detailed  description  of  the  making  of  the 
first  model. 

Several  hundred  pasteboard  boxes,  2  3-4^  x  2  3-4^  x  4^,  are 
used  by  the  School  Department  every  year,  and  it  was  decided 
to  make  a  supply  of  these  boxes. 

The  boys  had  done  the  work  in  cardboard  construction 
the  previous  year,  and  so  understood  how  to  make  a  box  of  such 
simple  construction.  Dimensioned  sketches  were  worked  out 
in  class  and  each  boy  made  one  complete  box. 
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An  account  was  kept  of  the  total  amount  of  time  consumed 
in  producing  the  twenty-five  boxes  made  by  the  class.  Some 
computations,  based  on  the  commercial  value  of  the  boxes,  were 
made  which  showed  that  this  method  of  production  would  hardly 
pay  the  worker  one  cent  a  day. 

Again,  of  the  first  twenty-five  boxes,  some  were  good  and 
some  were  bad,  and  there  was  considerable  variation  in  measure- 
ments.   The  cover  of  one  box  would  not  always  fit  another. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  all  must  be  up  to  a  standard  to  be 
commercially  acceptable,  and  all  must  be  essentially  tmiform 
and  adequate  for  the  use  for  which  they  were  designed. 

Furthermore,  some  boys  had  spoiled  two  or  three  pieces 
of  cardboard  in  making  a  single  box.  The  lesson  was  drawn 
that  any  manufacturer  wasting  one-half  of  his  material  would 
be  obliged  to  go  out  of  business. 

In  the  light  of  the  foregoing,  it  was  decided  that  more  effective 
methods  should  be  devised.  An  analysis  of  the  processes  was 
made  and  it  was  found  that  the  making  of  the  box  could  be 
divided  into  seven  different  operations. 

The  boys  were  arranged  in  groups  and  each  group  performed 
one  of  these  seven  operations.  There  were  the  box  cutters, 
cover  cutters,  stayers,  pasters,  fitters,  gluers,  and  inspectors. 
Jigs  or  mechanical  devices  were  made  which  secured  greater 
accuracy  and  imiformity  in  the  product. 

A  system  of  inspection  and  checking  was  introduced,  which 
at  once  detected  or  prevented  errors. 

As  a  result,  a  lot  of  seven  hundred  boxes  was  made  with 
an  expenditure  of  time  which  showed  an  increase  in  efficiency 
of  about  four  hundred  per  cent.  The  percentage  of  waste  was 
less  than  one-half  of  one  per  cent.,  and  each  boy  had  contributed 
to  the  success  of  the  tmdertaking,  some  more,  and  some  less, 
according  to  ability,  but  all  were  represented. 
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When  the  team  called  to  transfer  the  seven  hundred  boxes 
to  the  School  Committee  supply  rooms,  each  boy  had  a  sense 
of  achievement  which  was  indicative  of  subsequent  effort  on 
his  part. 

PracticBlly  all  of  the  distinctive  features  of  the  entire  year's 
work  are  illustrated  by  this  single  project.  As  the  work  progressed 
the  pupils  were  led  to  originate  plans,  devise  jigs,  and  put  them- 
selves into  their  work  in  other  ways.  They  were  given  responsi- 
bility for  their  own  work,  and  sometimes  for  the  work  of  others, 
and  finally  learned  one  of  the  most  important  lessons  of  modem 
industry,  that  the  success  of  all  depends  upon  the  success  of  each. 

FRAHK  H.  LEAVITT 
ActlaB  Dliaclor  of  Dnvlni  and  Htoaal  Traloinc 


THE  UNBACKED  BOOK 

IN  introducing  an  established  Craft,  such  as  bookbinding, 
into  the  classroom,  the  plain  duty  of  the  teacher  is  to  present 
the  Craft,  or  so  much  of  it  as  may  be  found  practical,  in  a 
thoroughly  technical  way. 

The  whole  process  of  bookbinding  calls  for  an  equipment 
beyond  the  resources  of  an  ordinary  classroom,  and  while  the 
gluing  up,  rounding,  and  backing,  could  not  well  be  carried  on 
outside  the  shop,  the  folding,  cutting,  and  sewing  of  the  book 
offer  a  large  field  for  good  training.  Entirely  omitting  the 
process  of  backing,  the  sewn  book  may  be  put  into  boards  in 
an  accepted  bindery  method,  the  necessary  omission  being 
carefully  explained  to  the  pupil,  that  he  may  understand  the 
relation  of  his  work  to  the  complete  process.  In  taking  these 
three  steps — folding,  sewing  the  book,  and  attaching  the  boards, 
according  to  established  rules,  a  very  satisfactory  result  may 
be  obtained. 

The  book  described  in  this  article  measures  51-2  by  71-2 
inches,  is  a  little  over  1-2  an  inch  thick,  and  is  sewn  on  dark 
blue  leather  bands,  with  heavy  orange  silk  twist.'  The  boards 
are  1-8  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  covered  with  an  attractive  cover- 
ing paper,  and  the  pages  are  of  heavy  tinted  paper.  The  bands 
upon  which  it  is  sewn,  extending  over  the  boards  for  an  inch 
before  being  inserted  and  pasted  against  the  inside,  while  orna- 
menting the  back,  leave  it  fully  exposed. 

It  is  impossible,  in  this  brief  description  of  a  process,  requiring 
a  series  of  articles,  to  give  minute  directions  for  each  step ;  much 
must  be  omitted.  ^^Bookbinding"  by  Douglas  Cockerel,  will 
be  of  assistance  to  the  teacher.'^ 

SUaiertals  for  the  book  are  as  follows : 

Ten  sheets  heavy  paper  8x12  3-4  inches.     (Fold  and  cut  large  sheets  to  these 
dimensions  with  bone  folder.) 


*See  paragrAplu,  Marking  up,  M;  Sewing,  lOS;  Kettle  stitch,  100;  Catching  up  ititchM 
at  iMck,  111;  Board!,  ISl;  SUpa  attached,  181-18S. 
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Two  sheets  of  lighter  decorated  paper  8  z  13  1-4  inches.     (To  line  boards, 

called  "paste-down  paper)". 
Two  pieces  tar  board  No.  5.    61-2x81-4  inches.     (These  should  not  be  cut 

until  book  is  sewn,  and  must  extend  1-4  inch  beyond  pages  on  three  sides.) 
Four  strips  of  strong  leather  5  inches  long  by  1-2  inch  wide.     (Cut  evenly, 

and  tint  to  match  color  scheme.) 
One  spool  strong  twist. 
Two  pieces  covering  paper  or  book  linen,  1-2  inch  larger  on  all  sides  than  the 

boards. 
One  needle  (large  enough  to  carry  silk  easily  1. 
Smooth  flour  paste,  large  brush. 

Collect  the  ten  prepared  sheets  of  paper  and  ''knock  up 
head"  by  holding  the  paper  lightly  at  edges  and  tapping  the 
head  of  sheets  upon  the  working  board  (which  must  be  level) 
until  all  are  even.  Lay  carefully  at  upper  left-hand  comer  of 
board.  Take  each  sheet  and  fold  evenly  down  center,  creasing 
thoroughly  with  bone  folder.  (This  creasing  must  be  well  done 
as  it  must  substitute  for  press.) 

End  Vapers*  The  end  papers  form  an  important  part  of 
the  book.  These  include  three  sheets  for  fly-leaf,  title-page, 
and  the  ''paste-down  paper"  which  lines  the  board.  The  end 
papers  serve  to  fill  in  the  unavoidable  gap  that  occurs  in  all 
books  between  the  boards  and  the  first  section,  which  would 
of  course  be  more  apparent  in  the  unglued  book  were  it  not  for 
the  zig-zag  fold  in  the  paper  described  below.  The  decoration 
of  these  papers  and  the  designing  of  the  title-page  make  an 
interesting  subject  for  the  drawing  class.  Stenciled  end  papers 
are  especially  attractive. 

To  make  an  end  paper  which  will  allow  for  the  "drag  of 
the  board"  when  the  cover  is  open,  take  the  unfolded  sheet  of 
paper,  measuring  13  1-4  inches,  1-2  inch  larger  than  the  other 
folded  sheets;  fold  and  lay  it  with  edges  toward  the  left  and  point 
off  with  dividers  1-4  inch  from  back  of  fold  at  top  and  bottom. 
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Now  fold  the  top  sheet  back  toward  the  right,  creasing  at  these 
marks;  fold  the  under  sheet  the  reverse  way,  and  crease  carefully 
with  folder,  leaving  e  V-shaped  opening  at  the  back.  Place  a 
double  sheet  inside  of  this,  below  the  V-shaped  fold.  The  upper 
sheet  may  be  decorated,  and  pasted  back  against  the  board.  Make 
two  sets  of  end  papers,  for  front  and  back  of  book.    Place  in  press. 


Tigan  1.     Tbe  nwlDg  fianu  and  lh«  toolt  of  tbe  bookblndsr. 

Sewing.  When  all  the  pages  are  folded,  collect  into  sections 
for  sewing,  slipping  one  double  sheet  inside  another,  making 
an  eight-page  section  of  four  single  sheets.  (If  thin  paper  is  used, 
four  double  sheets  should  form  a  section  instead  of  two,  making 
sizteea  pages.)  Now  "knock  up"  each  section  at  head  and  back 
until  perfectly  even.  If  unevenness  does  occur  it  must  be  at  the 
lower  edge  of  the  sheets.    When  all  have  been  collated,  place  under 
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press,  with  thin  sheets  of  tin  (obtainable  in  any  hardware  store) 
covered  with  paper  between  every  third  section. 

The  important  points  in  this  process  are:  the  tightly 
stretched  upright  bands;  the  sections  (accurately  marked  for 
sewing)  laid  horizontally  to  the  bands ;  the  sewing  thread  pulled 
tightly  and  horizontally  at  the  end  of  each  section;  the  closely 


Ficon  I,    Th*  ttntgk  (ubililuto  for  the  lewinc  fritmc,    A  picluie  [rime  nilttd  on  ii  boi. 

drawn  "Kettle  Stitch"  (holding  the  head  and  tail  of  book  to  the 
same  thickness  as  the  portions  sewn  on  the  bands). 

This  of  course  cannot  be  accomplished  without  the  aid  of  the 
sewing  frame.  The  regular  frame,  indispensable  in  every  hand 
Wndery,  is  here  shown,  Fig.  i ;  also  the  rough  substitute  for 
the  sewing  frame,  made  by  nailing  a  picture  frame  on  a  box, 
Fig.  2.    An  adequate  frame  between  these  two  extremes  can, 
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however,  easily  be  made  by  any  boy  or  girl,  by  taking  an  inch 
thick  board,  large  enough  to  hold  the  book,  and  three  strips  of 
wood,  two  nailed  upright  at  the  ends  of  the  board  and  one  horl- 
zontall}    across  the  uprights.    The  leather  bands  upon  which 


this  book  is  to  be  sewn  are  stretched  from  the  board  to  the 
horizontal  bar,  and  fastened  with  thumb  tacks,  and  the  idea  of 
the  fixed  vertical  band,  against  which  the  book  sections  are  to 
be  firmly  sewn,  will  be  clearly  demonstrated. 
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The  "marking  up"  for  sewing  is  of  great  importance,  the 
greatest  accuracy  being  necessary,  as,  if  carelessly  marked,  the 
book  will  be  ruined  beyond  repair  in  the  sewing. 

Take  the  book  from  the  press,  "knock  up"  and  lay  carefully, 
with  back  at  the  edge  of  the  marking  board,  place  tri-square 
against  the  back  of  the  book,  pointing  down  and  bring  back  of 
section  closely  up  to  the  blade.  Now  mark  with  sharp  pencil 
as  follows:  For  first  leather  band  one  inch  from  head  of  book; 
for  second  band,  two  and  one-half  inches;  for  third  band,  five 
inches;  for  fourth  band,  six  and  one-half  inches. 

Repeat  lines  across  back,  one-half  inch  below  these  marks, 
from  top  to  bottom  of  back.  This  gives  the  spaces  in  which  the 
leather  bands  will  lie,  and  points  at  which  the  needle  must  pass 
in  and  out.  Now  mark  for  "Kettle  Stitch"  by  drawing  a  line 
across  the  back  3-8  of  an  inch  from  each  end.  Saw  in  "Kettle 
Stitch"  mark  with  fine  file  or  hand-saw,  or  make  deep  groove 
into  which  the  stitch  may  be  drawn.  Be  sure  all  measurements 
are  accurate  and  lines  running  straight  across  the  back.  Lay 
upon  sewing  frame,  and  adjust  the  bands  with  thumb  tacks 
corresponding  with  marks  on  the  back  of  the  book.  Now  take 
up  the  book  and  adding  the  end  papers  "knock  up"  at  head  and 
back,  and  lay  behind  sewing  frame  with  fore-edge  toward  the 
sewer,  and  first  end-paper  uppermost. 

Take  the  end  paper  in  the  left  hand,  and  lay  it  with  the 
fold  against  the  bands.  This  brings  the  front  sheet  of  the  end 
paper  down,  and  the  sheet  through  which  the  first  sewing  is  to 
pass,  up.  Slip  the  left  hand  in  the  fold,  where  the  sewing  is  to 
be,  and  with  the  right  hand  pass  a  threaded  needle  through  the 
"Kettle  Stitch"  (marked,  but  not  sawn  in  the  end  paper),  grasp 
the  iieedle  with  the  left  hand  and  pass  it  out  through  the  back 
at  the  right  side  of  the  first  upright  band  exactly  through  the 
pencil  mark.    Pull  tight,  leaving  the  end  of  the  thread  two  inches 
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out  at  the  "Kettle  Stitch."  The  left  hand  must  always  remain 
in  section,  ready  to  receive  and  return  the  needle.  Now  insert 
the  needle  close  against  the  left  side  of  the  band,  receive  in  the 
left  hand,  carry  down  to  the  next  band,  push  out  at  the  right  of 
it,  and  return  into  section  at  the  left,  receiving  in  the  left  hand, 
and  so  continue  through  the  entire  section,  coming  out  at  the 
lower  "Kettle  Stitch";  draw  thread  horizontally  and  tightly. 
Add  the  second  section,  pass  the  needle  into  the  lower  "Kettle 
Stitch"  and  sew  in  and  out  as  before,  sewing  through  two  or 
four  sheets  at  a  time,  according  to  the  size  of  the  section.  When 
the  "Kettle  Stitch"  at  the  head  is  reached,  pull  the  thread  tightly 
and  tie  the  loose  end,  drawing  it  into  section.  Add  the  third 
section,  and  sew  to  the  lower  "Kettle  Stitch,"  and  bringing  needle 
out,  pass  it  between  the  first  and  second  sections  with  blanket 
stitch  loop;  pull  tightly  into  the  groove  made  by  file  or  saw.  This 
loop  makes  the  "Kettle  Stitch"  and  is  repeated  at  the  head  and 
tail  of  each  section,  always  catching  up  the  "Kettle  Stitch"  of 
the  preceding  section,  thus  forming  a  continuous  chain  through 
the  saw  cut,  which  keeps  the  ends  of  the  book  from  spreading. 

To  tighten  stitches,  and  ornament  bands  at  back,  at  every 
fourth  row  upon  coming  out  at  the  right  of  the  band,  slip  needle 
down  under  the  three  preceding  stitches,  and  draw  tight  with 
loop  (see  cut)  before  passing  into  the  section  at  left  of  the  band. 
Make  double  button  hole  at  the  last  "Kettle  Stitch"  and  draw 
into  the  book.  This  will  leave  end  papers  at  front  and  back  of 
book  with  V-shaped  fold  unsewn  and  ready  to  attach  to  the 
boards. 

Covers*  Cover  the  boards  neatly  with  linen  or  covering 
paper,  lay  upon  sewn  book,  and  measure  for  insertion  of  "slips" 
or  ends  of  bands  upon  which  the  book  is  sewn.  With  sharp  knife 
cut  four  slits  in  the  boards,  the  exact  width  of  bands,  one  inch 
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from  back,  insert  slips,  pared  thin,  and,  pulling  tightly,  fit  covers 
with  great  care,  and  attach  slips  on  inside  of  boards  with  paste. 
A  little  paste  may  be  put  on  the  underside  of  the  bands  on  the 
outside  of  the  book  before  they  are  pulled  through  the  slits  in 
the  board.  Insert  the  covered  tins  and  put  in  press.  When 
all  is  dry,  the  decorated  end  paper  is  pasted  smoothly  against 
the  board.  Before  pressing,  a  sheet  of  blotting  paper  is  placed 
between  each  board  and  the  book. 


ANNOTATED  OUTLINES 
DECEMBER 

CONSTRUCTIVE  Deeign  and  structural  draw- 
ing continue  to  occupy  our  attention  this 
month.    The  objects  made  by  the  children  should 
be  of   interest   to  them,  related  to  the  season, 
and  of  such  character  in  each  grade  as  the 
powers  of  the  children  may  determine.     A  bright 
class,  brilliant  pupils  in  the  class,  should  be  given 
work  commensurate  to  ability,  though  it  be  work 
outlined  for  the  next  grade  above.    Let  the  spirit 
of  the  season  pervade  all  we  do.    Let  us  make 
gifts ;  make  them  as  well  as  we  can ;  make  them 
as  beautiful  a^  our  limited  resources  will  allow. 
PRIMARY 
Aim:    To  lead  the  children  to  become  fa- 
miliar with  geometric   elements  and   terms,  to 
attain  skill  in  the  use  of  pencil,  ruler,  scissors  and  knife,  and  to 
produce  more  attractive  primary  school  work. 

FIRST  YEAR.  Hake  Christmas  greetings,  using  paper  and 
colored  pencils. 

Tbete  roust  be  eztremdy  urople,  Bucb,  for  example,  as  the  following; 
Figure  i :  Take  a  sheet  of  paper  619  and  fold  it  to  make  halves  and  then 
quartere.  Cut  off  one  quarter.  With  a  red  pencil  make  hollj  berries  in  the 
corners  of  each  page.  With  a  green  pencil  draw  the  margin  lines.  Cut  from 
paper,  01  draw  with  the  green  pencil,  the  Christmas  tree,  standing  in  its  red 
tub.  Print  the  year  below.  If  the  work  is  well  done  the  teacher  will  add  a 
gold  star  above  as  a  reward  of  merit.  On  the  remaining  slip  write  the  greeting 
cud  to  be  folded  inside  the  coven. 

SECOITD  YEAR.  (U)  Hake  Christmas  toys,  using  paper 
and  colored  pencils  or  water  color. 

A  shop  window,  Fig.  i,  is  a  good  subject  for  all  to  work  out  together. 
The  toys  in  this  window  were  made  by  little  folk  in  Dover,  Mass.,  but  the  window 
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was  made  and  arranged  to 
illustrate  this  outline.  Let 
each  pupil  draw  any  toy  he 
likes,  color  it,  and  cut  it  out. 
Let  each  make  several  toys, 
or  make  an  entire  window. 
Paste  strips  of  manila  paper 
on  a  sheet  of  black  cardboard, 
and  on  these,  as  shelves,  ar- 
range the  toys.  The  window 
frame  is  made  of  white  paper, 
and  added  last,  over  all. 
Christmas  decorations  sug- 
gested by  the  children,  add  to 
the  festive  appearance  of  the 
shop  window. 

THIRD  YEAR.  Hake 
a  Christmas  Booklet, 
using  any  available  and 
appropriate  material. 

The  silhouettes  given  here- 
with (Fig.  4)  are  from  a  portfolio  of  plates  illustrating  the  Annual  Visit  of  St. 
Nicholas  by  Professor  Moore.  They  were  suggested  by  the  lines,  **Whea  all 
through  the  house,"  "Not  even  a  mouse,"  "The  stockings  were  hung  by  the 
chimney  with  care,"  "The  moon  on  the  crest  of  the  newfallen  snow."  The 
silhouettes  were  cut  from  dark  gray  paper,  and  the  "scraps"  were  pasted  on 
sheets  of  white  paper  to  produce  the  effect  of  a  white  silhouette  within  a 
white  frame.  Of  course  the  line  illustrated  might  have  been  written  below 
the  silhouette,  but  the  children  preferred  to  let  people  guess,  "for  everybody 
ought  to  know  that  poem  well  enough  to  know  how  it  looks  without  being 
told."  The  portfolio  in  this  case  was  very  simple,  somewhat  like  that  given 
by  Miss  Derby  in  the  last  May  ntmiber. 

GRAMMAR 

Aim:    To  develop  intelligence,  taste  and  skill  in  handicraft, 
the  sort  of  handicraft  appropriate  to  school  life. 
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Schools  difier  so  greatly  in  the 
variety  and  amount  of  material  avail- 
able for  handicraft  that  the  outlining 
of  work  in  tooled  leather,  metal,  em- 
broidery, etc.,  would  make  this  schedule 
imposGible  to  the  majority.  Problems 
involving  such  materials  are  given  in 
The  Workshop.  Here  the  materials 
required  are  for  the  most  part  only 
paper  and  wood,  such  as  wideawake 
children  can  always  procure. 

FOURTH  YEAR.  (U)  i.  Make  a 
Christmas  greeting,  and  an  envelope 
in  which  to  keep  it,  using  symbolic 
elements. 


These  peetiD^  mtj  be  in  the  form  of  cardi, 
booUets,  pkturei,or  other  objects,  such  as  have 
been  outlined  here  In  previouti  yean.*  A  new 
form  of  decoratiTe  paper  cutting  U  shown  in  the 
ioitis)  beginning  this  Outline,  and  in  Figure  5, 


a)*B  Chiiitmu  Puktt,  DaTU 
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The  papers  used  are  carefully  selected  for  their  hues  and  values  that  the 
result  may  be  pleasing.  Good  subjects  for  work  of  this  kind  are  the  follow- 
ing: The  star  above  a  symbol  of  the  Little  Town;  a  Christmas  tree;  a  con- 
ventional spray  of  holly  or  mistletoe;  monograms,  and  other  appropriate 
reminders  of  the  great  festival,  and  of  Him  who  makes  it  great. 

2.    Hake  a  candy  tray  of  paper,  cardboard,  or  sheet  metal. 


The  simplest  possible  ^form  is 
shown  at  F.  If  paper  or  card  is 
used  the  corners  may  be  pasted,  or 
clipped  and  held  together  by  means 
of  a  brass  fastener  as  shown  in  the 
perspective  sketch.  Decorations 
may  be  added  on  the  sides,  as  sug- 
gested. If  tin  or  sheet  brass  is  used 
the  folding  of  the  corners  alone,  if 
carefully  done,  will  be  sufficient  to 
hold  the  tray  together.  They  may 
be  trimmed  and  riveted. 

FIFTH  YEAR.  i.  Make 
a  Christmas  booklet,  with  a 
decorated  cover. 

Suggestive      illustrations      are 

given   in   the   plate  on   page  249. 

These  are  as  follows,  in  order:    A 

Christmas  Greeting,  Charles  Smart, 

III,  Braintree,  Mass.     The  Christmas  Story,  Librado  Net,  IV,  Ponce,  P.  R. 

Copy  of   a   Christmas  Carol   by   James  R.  Lowell,   Maud  Cresswell,  VIII, 

E.   Braintree,   Mass.    An   Alphabet  of   Quotations  of    New  Year   Maxims, 
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William  Geary,  VI,  Westerly,  R.  I.,  and  another  by  Malia  Bernasioni,  VI, 
Westerly,  R.  I.  Whatever  is  attempted  let  it  be  something  in  which  the 
children  are  especially  interested,  and  let  it  be  done  well — good  spacing,  good 
drawing,  good  coloring,  under  the  thought  expressed  in  the  motto  of  The 
School  Arts  Guild. 

2.     (U)  Make  a  toy  as  a  Christmas  gift  for  somebody. 


The  toy  may  be  anything  within  the  powers  of  the  class,  or  of  the  individual 
pupil  (for  aU  need  not  make  the  same).  The  toy  selected  for  this  outline  is 
a  jumping- jack, — a  monkey.  It  may  be  made  of  stiff  cardboard  or  of  thin 
wood.  The  essential  parts  are  shown  at  Figure  6.  Cut  duplicates  of  B  and  C. 
The  dotted  lines  in  A,  suggest  the  stringing-up  of  the  parts,  when  all  are  in 
normal  position.    The  full  and  dotted  lines  side  by  side  indicate  drawing  rather 
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than  cutting.  The  jumping* 
jack  photographed  for  Figure 
7,  was  nude  of  cardboard 
and  put  together  with  brass 
fasteners. 

SIXTH  YEAR.  i. 
Hake  a  Christmas  cornu- 
copia with  appropriate 
decoration  in  color, 

A  norel  and  pretty  form 
ii  shown  In  Figure  8.  It  is 
made  from  a  sheet  of  paper 
9x13.  Fold  OD  a;  fold  over 
the  folded  edge,  f,  to  that  it 
"aim*  for  the  comer"  as  shown 
In  the  diagram,  c;  fold  this 
part  over  again,  on  the  line  f, 
as  thown  in  diagram  d ;  cut  off 
the  comers  of  the  sheet,  d,  g. 
Open  the  flat.  On  the  creases 
radiating  from  e,  mark  off 
points  I,    1,    3,    4,    s>   seven 

inchea  from  e.    Connect  these  _ 

points    by    straight    lines    as 

shown  by  the  dotted  lines.  Draw  the  semi-circles,  or  other  curves  in  place 
of  them,  to  make  the  ornamental  fringe  around  the  top.  Cut  out  the  flat  on 
the  heavy  lines.*  Paste  o  and  o  together;  fold  over  h  and  h  and  paste  them 
■ecurdy.  The  ornament  painted  on  in  watercolor,  as  indicated  in  the 
perspective  sketch,  is  based  on  the  mistletoe. 

2.    Hake  a  toy  as  a  Christmas  gift  for  somebody. 

The  boys  of  this  grade  might  be  interested  to  make  a  toy  pistol  such  as 
that  described  at  Figure  Q.  The  girls  might  try  a  bit  of  needlework,  one  ot 
the  articles  described  in  "The  Traveler's  Outfit"  by  "Sister  Hay,"  in  The  School 
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Pistol. 

Maka  three  pieces  shaped  like  the  midine  1. 

^  in.  stock .  Cut  from,  am  of  these  ptecc  £  (bithe 

doUedlinc)  and  pcVctf  3  (to  the  dotted  line V  Make 

the  tri^9cr,4 .  Bevel  ihc  inner  cd^  oj^ihe  sides  to  m< 


.  6,  as  shown  ak  5.  Insert  a  bent  pin  ,A,1o  reoeivetbe 
Adjust /hmi  A  toD.  Fiile!  (Dots  inaioitetocks^. 
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Arts  Book  last  year.  Possibly  it  may  be  quite  enou^  in  this  and  the  following 
grades,  for  the  girls  to  work  out  the  problems  numbered  i,  and  for  the  boys 
to  work  out  the  problems  numbered  2.  But  some  girls  like  to  do  boy  problems! 
And  bright  pupils  can  work  out  both. 

SEVENTH  YEAR.     (U)  x.    Make  a  bureau  tray  of  stout 
paper,  with  appropriate  decoration  in  color. 


The  flat  of  a  serviceable  tray  of  pleasing  shape  is  given  in  Figure  10.  It 
may  be  made  of  good  drawing  paper,  or  of  thin  oak  tag.  Draw  the  outside 
circle,  9  inches  in  diameter;  draw  the  circle  for  the  base  of  the  side  (3-4  inch 
high),  and  for  the  points  of  the  laps.  On  the  second  circle,  beginning  at  a 
point  a,  set  off  twenty  z-2  inch  spaces  to  locate  the  laps.  From  a,  measure 
two  inches  across  to  b.  Cut  on  the  heavy  lines.  Bend  the  laps  as  nearly  as 
possible  on  the  light  circle.  Bend  the  flat  tmtil  the  point  a  comes  to  c.  The 
rim  will  then  pass  around  inside  until  the  point  b  comes  also  to  c,  making  the 
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sides  of  the  tray  double  thick.  Cut  from  paper  two  drdes  3  1-8  inches  in 
diameter.  Paste  one  on  inside,  and  one  outside  to  form  the  bottom  of  the 
tray.  Decorate  the  tray  with  a  ungle  band  of  color  on  the  outside  (or  none 
at  all),  and  with  a  simple  border  on  the  rim,  inside. 

2.    Make  some  object  useful  in  the  home,  involving  two 
views  in  the  working  drawing. 

A  Jewel  Box,  such  as  that  shown  in  the  drawing,  Fig.  11,  and  in  perspec- 
tive. Fig.  II,  is  suggested.    This  can  he  made  from  eighth-inch  stock,  except 


the  two  ends,  which  for  coavenience  in  nailing  and  for  strength,  should  be 
of  quarter-inch  stock.  The  cover  and  sides  of  the  box  may  be  ornamented 
aa  indicated  in  Figure  ti.  If  this  is  too  difficult  for  the  grade,  oi  requires 
more  stock  than  is  available,  the  pupils  might  try  the  wall  pin  shield.  Fig.  13. 
This  involves  the  making  of  a  frame  of  thin  wood;  the  making  of  a  pad  of 
wood  covered  with  dotb;  and  of  a  back  to  hold  the  two  together.  The  pad 
may  be  faitened  into  the  frame  by  a  back  of  cloth  firmly  glued  into  place. 
Two  screws  hold  the  pad  firmly  to  the  wall  at  the  desired  height.  This  problem 
offers  opportunity  for  original  design  both  In  form  and  in  color.  The  object 
■bonld  look  well  upon  its  wall. 

35s 


EIGHTH  YEAR.    i.    Hahe  some  object,  suitable  for  : 
£^t,  involving  both  stnictural  and  decorative  dedgn. 


A  Triptych,  Fig.  14,  ii  luggMted.  Thii  problem  hmi  ■  hiitory.  Triptych) 
have  been  made  (01  many  hundredB  of  years.  Some  are  famoiu.  Look  them 
up.    The  frunet  ma.y  be  limple  or  oniate.    They  (dfer  opportunitiea  for  the 
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UM  of  tbe  coplag  saw,  lh«  wood-camng  tool,  color,  [Hctorial  ut,  pen-craft, — 
in  fact  a  triptych  is  the  open-door  to  all  the  crafts.    It  should  be  made  of 
quarter-inch  stock,  and  the  doore  or  wings  hung  with  little  metal  hinges; 
but  that  shown  in  the  illustration  is  made  from  cardboard.    The  fine  point 
in  the  design  is  to  achieve  something  as  beautifu]  and  as  comi^ete  in  appear- 
ance when  open  as  when  doted.    Compare  Figures  14  and  15.    Usually  three 
pictures  occupy  the  three  rectangular  spaces 
but  a  poem  or  other  quotation  may  occupy 
th«  wings. 

2.  Hake  some  object  useful  in 
the  home,  involving  drawing  to  scale, 
and  a  sectional  view. 

A  Blacldng  Stand  is  suggested.    Here  is 
a  stand.  Figs.  16  and  17,  which  is  substan- 
tial, of    the    right  height,   which    may    be 
opened  with  one  hand  after  the  foot  is   in 
place,    holds   the   blacking    at    a   reachable 
level,  and  may  be  made  by  anybody  who  can 
get  an  old  pacUng  boi,  and  who  can  use  the 
simple  wood-working  tools.    Two  boya  made 
the    stand   here    photographed,  from    rough 
stock,  in  a    single    evening,   less  than   three 
hours  from  start  to  finish.     The  stand  pho- 
tographed varies  slightly  from  the   working 
drawing,  but  not  essentially.     In  making  the 
swing  drawer  be  sure  to  have  the  hinge  the 
center  from  which  to  lay  out  the  quadrant.    You  will  have  to  nail  the  stop, 
a,  in  place  before  hanging  the  drawer.    The  hinge  must  go  on  last.    The 
stand  may  be  finished  in  the  natural  wood,  stained,  or  painted,    naturally 
such  an  object  requires  no  ornament  except  good  proportions  and  good  lines. 
The  piece  cut  from  the  sides  need    not   be  severely  triangular   in   shape. 
The  hinge  might  be  ornamental,  slightly;  and  the  knob  might  correspond. 
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HIGH  SCHOOL 

FREEHAHD  DIVISION 
Th«  program  for  December  may  advisedly  be  along  two 
lines,  the  first  a  study  of  perspective  principles  applied  to 
objects  seen  in  landscape  surroundings,  the  second  an  application 
of  class  co-operation  or  communal  work  to  the  Christmas  decor- 
ation of  the  schoolroom  or  assembly  hall. 

PERSPECTIVE  PRINCIPLES.  The  pupils  In  the  grammar  grades  are 
supposed  to  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  perspective  principles.  It  would 
seem  almost  a  waste  of  time  to  review  them.  Experience  proves,  however, 
that  it  is  not  time  wasted  and  that  a  new  view  point  and  different  applica- 
tions of  old  principles  eicites  interest  and  fastens  knowledge. 

Our  consideration  of  landscape  in  last  month's  program  will  help  us  in 
Starting  this  month's  perspective  work,  for  most  important  ideas  of  penpective 
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may  be  gained  out  of  doora.  Review  the  idea  and  principle  of  the  horizon 
level  as  being  always  at  the  height  of  one's  eye.  Clinch  the  difference  between 
the  true  sea  level  or  fiat  plain  horizon  and  a  wooded  or  hilly  sky-line.  Try 
at  the  blackboard  a  dictation  exercise,  somewhat  as  follows,  the  class  working 
it  out  individually.  The  subject  shall  be  the  familiar  one  of  a  retreating  street 
or  railroad  track.  The  underlying  principle  of  spacing  in  this  lesson  shall  be 
the  ratio  of  two  parts  to  three.  Any  space  whatever  that  needs  subdivision 
shall  be  thus  treated  and  not  cut  at 
random. 

The  size  of  the  sheet  itself  is 
2  : 3  parts.  Divide  AB  into  5  parts; 
the  margin  shall  be  one  part  on 
each  side,  the  picture  3  parts.  This 
size  margin  may  be  carried  around 
of  uniform  size,  or  the  bottom  may 
be  increased  one-third  over  the  top 
margin.  5 

Locate  the  horizon  by  dividing 
the  area  inside  the  frame  into  five 
parts,  of  which  two  parts  are  land, 
and  three  sky,  or  vice  versa.  If  a 
very  high  or  low  horizon  is  desired, 
re-divide  the  upper  or  lower  two- 
fifths,  according  to  the  same  prin- 
ciple. Situate  in  the  same  way  the 
front  end  of  each  side  of  the  road. 

A  consistent  adherence  to  this 
method  of  spacing  will  allow  of  as 
many  arrangements  as  there  are  pupils,  and  consistent  variety  in  each  drawing. 

The  telegraph  poles  (see  plate  page  262)  are  best  located  at  the  side  show- 
ing the  greater  space,  their  bases  and  tops  limited  by  guide  lines  converging 
at  the  vanishing  point. 

In  spacing  a  row  of  retreating  objects  such  as  these  poles,  the  customary 
method  of  random  guesswork  should,  I  think,  be  replaced  by  the  following 
logical  system  which,  by  repeated  experiment,  I  have  found  to  give  a  satis- 
factory appearance.  Equal  distances,  retreating  in  perspective,  diminish  at 
a  constant  ratio.  If  we  can  make  our  telegraph  poles  here  follow  the  same 
principle  our  results  will  be  convincing  in  appearance.    For  example,  suppose 
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the  position  of  the  second  pole  seems  to  be  half  way  between  the  first  pole 
and  the  Yansshing  point,  then  the  third  pole  will  be  similarly  half  way  from 
the  second  pole  to  the  vanishing  point.  Each  succeeding  pole  will  also  be 
one-half  the  distance  from  the  previous  pole  to  the  vanishing  point. 

If  a  more  ambitious  person  desires  to  work  this  out  on  the  idea  of  a  third, 
a  quarter  or  an  eighth  of  the  distance  from  the  last  pole  to  the  centre  of  vision 
each  time,  the  result  will  be  equally  good  but  showing  a  closer  setting  of  the 
poles. 

The  finish  of  this  sketch  admits  of  a  wide  range  of  treatment  in  a  number 
of  materials.  The  application  here  of  landscape  elements  studied  in  last 
month's  outiine  will  bring  happy  results.  The  horizon  may  be  somewhat 
varied ;  the  road  may  be  enlivened  by  some  irregularities  of  stones  or  shrubbery, 
and  the  able  student  can  substitute  for  the  bare  poles  a  row  of  fall  trees.  The 
perspective  elements,  however,  should  not  be  swallowed  up  in  landscape  detail. 
A  cloud  or  two  does  no  harm  and  may  also  show  the  diminution  of  size  of 
these  forms  as  they  approach  the  horizon. 

The  problem  of  the  road  may  be  followed  by  one  involving  two  rectangular 
solids  in  angular  perspective,  one  above  and  the  other  below  the  horizon. 
Their  vanishing  points  should  be  some  distance  outside  the  frame,  and  their 
location  inside  the  frame  should  be  planned  with  an  idea  of  good  space  com- 
position in  mind,  the  ratios  of  the  previous  drawing  being  here  applicable. 

The  addition  of  triangular  prisms  above  these  solids  changes  them  into 
houses,  which  become  still  more  satisfactory  in  appearance  when  a  hill  is 
suggested  with  a  distant  horizon.  The  addition  of  trees  or  other  simple  access- 
ories is  helpful  to  the  composition  if  based  on  the  two-to-three  principle. 

COMMUIVAL  DECORATION.  The  holiday  season  invites  many  attempts 
at  decoration  with  equal  chances  for  original  experiments  individually  or  as  a 
class.    The  latter  method  is  less  usual  and  worth  trying. 

Whether  the  choice  of  a  room  is  the  auditorium  of  the  school  or  the  smaller 
classroom,  the  idea  of  the  decoration  must  at  first  be  structural.  The  dec- 
orations should 'be  concentrated  at  a  few  points  and  not  scattered.  Vertical 
or  horizontal  lines  of  doors  and  windows  or  other  vital  features  should  be  the 
starting  points.  A  general  sketch  of  the  wall  spaces  to  be  treated  could  be 
put  on  the  board  and  original  schemes  for  treatment  sketched  by  the  pupils. 
Either  the  teacher's  own  scheme  or  the  best  one  of  those  done  by  the  pupils 
should  be  then  followed  by  the  class  or  classes,  each  pupil  doing  over  and  over 
a  definite  part  of  the  problem.  The  assembling  and  putting  up  of  all  these 
details  when  finally  executed  completes  the  work. 
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IP  al  holly  ItiVM  for  elm  enlirianunt  lor  repedtiDn  In  the 
room.     t.     A  ddlgn  for  t,  dtccinlioa  butd  od  tb>  holly  motif.     S.     An  snmple  of  ■  dico- 

Hudion-FulCoa  celebration,  t.  A  group  of  UunI  leavei  cut  from  piper  and  colored. 
Enlaritd  by  ■  pupil  from  i  blichboiTd  eketch.  Three  hundred  of  theae  wen  made  laal 
j»u  tor  the  dccorillaB  of  ■  hlch  ichool  room  In  Hew  York  City. 

In  doing  decorating  of  this  kind  the  size  of  work  required  is  deceptive.  It 
usually  has  to  be  much  larger  than  one  would  suppose.  A  trial  of  some  sketch 
tonus  in  the  actual  space  to  be  decorated  will  give  one  the  necessary  scale. 

Christmas  decorations  involve  no  new  devices  or  forms  but  may  employ 
new  methods.  Each  boy  and  girl,  for  eiampie,  may  make  several  leaves  like 
the  holly  or  the  laurel  (see  illustration  herewith).  In  order  to  insure  uniformity 
have  them  copied  from  the  board  by  a  system  of  squares.  Color  brilliantly 
with  water  color  or  crayon,  outline  with  black,  or  gilt  point  if  procurable,  and 
assemble  these  in  long  lines,  bands,  wreaths  and  festoons.  The  size  of  these 
leaves  may  vary  from  five  to  twelve  inches  in  length.  In  assembling  them 
a  backing  of  cardboard  or  wooden  strips  may  be  used,  together  with  necessary 
liquid  glue  and  small  tacks.  Honograms,  heraldic  devices  and  emblematic 
forms  appropriate  to  the  time  may  be  cut  in  large  silhouettes  by  the  abler 
pupils,  colored  in  flat  tones  and  mounted  on  shields  or  escutcheons,  or  sur* 
rounded  by  wreaths  of  the  leaves  just  described. 

An  evening  gathering  nuy  be  made  doubly  attractive  by  rice  paper  shieldi 
or  shades  for  the  electric  lights  on  which  appropriate  Bat  tone  designs  with 
brood  black  outlines  have  been  drawn. 
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Former  nnmbeis  of  The  School  Arts  Book  furniih  pl«iit;  of  mat«riai  for 
holiday  moliTCs,  which  when  enlarged  bj  Equaring-up  and  produced  in  quan- 
titiM  by  several  classes  vill  decorate  a  considerable  area.  The  caution  cannot 
be  too  strongly  forced  home,  to  moss  one's  decorations  along  the  constructive 
features  and  not  dissipate  their  force  by  small  and  scattered  eSecis. 


HECBAmCAL  DIVISIOH 
Coprrlsbt  nttmi  bj  tb«  Tayler-Helden  Company. 

The  next  consideration  to  be  given  to  the  cylindrical  form 
should  be  the  development  of  its  surfaces,  the  calculations  for 


the  area  of  these  surfaces  and  its  cubical  contents.  This  brings 
some  mathematics  into  the  drawing  course  and  emphasis  may 
be  given  to  the  fact  that  mechanical  drawing  and  mathematics 
are  closely  related. 
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Plate  IV.  Working  diawing  of  a  cylinder  and  Ita  development.  Page 
366.    Results  of  calculations  should  be  neatly  lettered  on  the  drairing  plate. 

Plate  V.  A  design  plate  for  a  gavel  or  small  mallett  to  be  made  in  the 
shop.  The  drawing,  page  366,  gives  the  largest  cjlindiical  fonns  to  be  made 
from  the  sqnare  material  specified.  The  plate  on  page  365  iUuitratBi  re- 
snlti  obtained  from  one  division  of  a  flrst-jear  class. 

Plate  VI.  Hake  a  working  drawing  of  two  views  and  a  perspective 
sketch  of  a  cylindrical  ring,  outside  diameter  4  i->  inches,  inside  diameter 
3  1-3  inches.  A  section  through  the  ring  is  one  inch  square.  This  ia  a  type 
form  for  several  good  examples  in  design  such  as  the  picture  frame  and 
napkin  ring,  although  the  proportions  of  each  are  widely  different. 
FRANK  E.  MATHEWSON 

Tachajcal  HIsb  School 
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WOODWORKING 

THIS  month's  plan  was  suggested  by  a  mounted  elephant 
head  in  the  museimi^in  New  York  and  has  been  worked 
out  successfully  by  some  of  our  eighth  grade  boys.  It  is  an 
excellent  problem  in  accurate  sawing  and  boring,  with  some 
slight  work  that  may  be  done  with  chisel  or  file. 

elephaut  tie  holder 

Some  previous  practice  with  back-saw,  brace  and  bit,  knife  and  chisel, 
is  necessary  to  successfully  construct  this  piece.  It  requires,  of  course,  sawing 
true  on  a  line.  Although  called  a  Tie  Holder  it  may  be  used  as  a  hanger  for 
towels  as  well.  Any  wood  may  be  used  such  as  pine,  poplar,  bass,  gum,  or 
chestnut  and  oak,  the  last  two  allowing  the  best  finish. 

The  material  for  the  back  piece  or  ears  should  be  i-i"  or  3-4'  thick  and 
for  the  head  and  stick,  y^S", 

Saw  out  Figure  x  square  to  dimensions.  If  the  cut  is  true  no  planing  will 
be  necessary.  Next,  rule  in  the  construction  lines  very  carefully  on  both  sides 
of  the  wood.  Before  any  wood  is  cut  away  bore  the  holes  indicated  in  solid 
black.  Fig.  i,  Fig.  4.  The  larger  hole,  which  is  for  the  stick,  is  to  be  bored 
with  a  3-4'^  auger  bit  and  must  be  very  straight.  Bore  partly  through  from 
one  side  and  finish  from  the  other,  both  to  avoid  splitting  and  to  insure  accuracy. 

During  this  process  the  wood  should  be  hdd  in  the  vise  horizontally  by 
its  longer  edges  thus  compressing  the  fibre  and  preventing  splitting. 

For  the  smaller  holes  a  3-16'  drill  bit  is  large  enough.  The  eye  hole  is 
bored  only  a  little  distance  in  from  either  side. 

After  these  holes  are  bored  successfully  the  wood  may  be  cut  away  to  the 
shape  shown  in  Figure  5  with  the  back-saw.  The  chisel  is  used  to  cut  away 
the  wood  indicated  by  short  lines,  and  the  finer  cuts  made  with  that  tool.  Tusk 
lines  and  wrinkles  are  carved  either  with  the  knife  or  a  veining  tool. 

Sandpapering  surfaces  will  reduce  the  extreme  sharpness  of  edges. 

Figure  a  is  so  simple  in  form  as  to  need  no  special  mention.  The  two 
pieces  are  fastened  together  by  i  3-4^^  fiat  head  screws  at  AA,  Fig.  2.  Hang 
the  rack  either  by  holes  through  the  back  piece  or  by  screw  eyes  set  in  its  upper 
edge. 

In  Figure  8  is  shown  the  process  of  reducing  a  square  stick  to  a  cylinder. 
This  can  be  done  with  the  plane,  knife  or  file  and  sandpaper. 

It  is  easier  if  a  3-4'  dowel  rod  can  be  obtained.  This  bar  may  be  g"  or 
10'  long.    It  must  be  worked  down  with  file  and  sandpaper  until  it  will  drive 
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into  the  hole  easily  as  any  forcing  is  liable  to  split  the  trtink.    A  touch  of  glue 
will  hold  the  two  in  place. 

A  yariant  of  the  head  design  is  shown  in  Figures  6  and  7.  This  is  easier 
to  make  but  not  as  interesting  in  form.  In  this  last  design  the  ties  are  hung 
over  the  outstretched  trunk. 

Stain  the  whole  brown  or  black  and  after  this  is  dry,  paint  in  tusks  with 
varnish  white. 

FRANK  G.  SANFORD 
Oneonta,  New  York 

WEAVING 

INDIAN  BLANKET  AND  HEADDRESS 

PROCESSES.  Use  of  a  continuous  warp  with  short  lengths  of  weft. 
A  wooden  needle  for  tool.    Individual  and  co-operative  work. 

MATERIALS.  Roving  or  jute  yam,  strong  cord  or  carpet  warp,  some 
nails  and  small  pieces  of  board  or  a  wooden  box,  chicken  or  turkey  feathers . 

ORAL  LANGUAGE  WORK.  Talks  on  cotton  and  hemp,  meaning  and 
use  of  selvage.  "In  the  Child's  World,"  p.  421.  Champlin's  "Young  Folks 
Cyclopedia,"  p.  370.  ''Textile  Studies  for  the  Schoolroom,"  p.  26.  "The 
Hemp  Industry  in  the  United  States,"  Department  of  Agriculture. 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  MAKING 

For  the  blanket  loom  use  a  board  about  the  size  of  a  shingle,  6"  x  iS''. 
Place  nails  for  the  warp  about  one-half  inch  apart  along  the  two  long  sides. 
This  will  insure  an  even  selvage.  Use  strong  cord,  and  warp  from  nail  to 
nail,  tying  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  warp  cord  to  a  nail.  Allow  10' 
of  extra  warp  at  each  end  for  the  finishing  off.  Cut  the  roving  in  strips  for 
the  weft  lengths,  measuring  the  fuU  length  of  the  loom  plus  the  allowance 
for  fringe  (2^")  at  each  end.  Weaving  needles  are  easily  made  by  whittling 
to  a  point  a  strip  of  wood  of  the  required  length  and  making  an  incision  to  hold 
the  thread.  Weave  over  and  under  through  the  warp,  placing  the  two  strands 
for  the  selvages  first.  Weave  towards  the  center  until  the  warp  is  covered. 
In  joining  work  when  a  new  thread  is  needed,  lap  the  weft  about  one  inch, 
taking  care  to  put  the  new  piece  under  and  over  the  same  set  of  threads  as 
the  old.  Finish  off  the  blanket  by  button-holing  the  unfinished  ends  with 
the  ten-inch  piece  of  the  warp  cord  that  was  kept  for  this  purpose.  Trim  the 
fringe  and  remove  the  blanket  from  the  loom. 
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For  making  the  Indian  headpiece  almost  any  individual  school  loom 
can  be  used,  also  a  strip  of  wood  or  of  straw  board.  Place  four  continuous 
warp  cords  about  one-half  inch  apart  and  of  any  desired  length.  Cut  the  jute 
yarn  or  roving  into  six-inch  lengths.  Weave  through  the  warp,  coming  back 
to  the  starting  point,  thus  forming  a  selvage  on  one  side  and  a  fringe  on  the 
other.  Continue  to  weave  until  the  head  band,  about  two  inches  wide,  is 
completed.  Remove  from  the  loom,  sew  the  ends  together  to  form  a  circle 
and  insert  the  quills  of  the  feathers  into  the  woven  band.  By  weaving  a  longer 
piece  and  allowing  one  end  to  hang  down  the  back  a  more  elaborate  headdress 
can  be  made. 

KATHARINE  FRENCH  STEIGER 

Director  of  Domostfc  Art 
Rochei ter»  New  York 

NEEDLEWORK 

ENGLISH  PEASANT  COSTUME 
CHRISTMAS  BYE  Ilf  THE  OLDEN  TIME 

On  Chrittmai  Ere  tho  belli  were  rung; 
On  Christmas  Eve  the  mess  was  iiinf ; 
That  only  night  in  all  the  year. 
Saw  the  stoled  priest  the  chalice  rear. 
The  damsel  donn'd  her  Urtle  sheen; 
The  hall  was  dress'd  with  holly  green; 
Forth  to  the  wood  did  merry-men  go. 
To  gather  in  the  mistletoe. 
Then  open'd  wide  the  Baron's  hall 
To  vassal,  tenant,  serf,  and  all;   > . 
Power  laid  his  rod  of  rule  aside. 
And  Ceremony  do£fed  his  pride. 
The  heir,  with  roses  in  his  shoes. 
That  night  might  village  partner  choose. 
The  fire,  with  well-dried  logs  supplied. 
Went  roaring  up  the  chimney  wide; 
The  huge  hall  table's  oaken  face, 
Scrubb'd  till  it  shone,  the  day  to  grace. 
Bore  then  upon  its  massive  board 
No  mark  to  part  the  squire  and  lord. 

Then  came  the  mexiy  masquers  in. 
And  carols  roax'd  with  blithesome  din. 
If  unmelodious  was  the  song, 
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It  wu  a  lisarty  note,  and  stronc. 
Who  liflta  may  in  thair  murmnrinc  too 
Tracea  of  andent  myatery. 
White  ahirta  supplied  the  masquerade. 
And  smutted  cheeks  the  visors  made; 
But  oh  I  what  masquers  richly  dight. 
Can  boast  of  bosoms  half  so  light  I 
England  was  merry  England  when 
Old  Christmas  brought  his  sports  again. 

Sir  Walter  Scott 

Christinas!  What  a  start  the  word  gives  us,  yet  if  we  are  to  have  any 
Christmas  plays  or  dances,  it  is  quite  time  we  were  making  our  plans. 

The  selection  from  Sir  Walter  Scott's  '^Christmas  Eve  in  the  Olden  Time," 
^Yes  us  a  slight  idea  of  what  the  Christmas  celebration  meant  in  "Merry 
England."  Many  of  our  own  present  day  customs  of  the  Christmas  season, 
notably  that  of  decorating  our  homes  with  evergreen  and  mistletoe,  have  come 
down  to  us  from  our  English  ancestors. 

England  was  not  alone  in  its  observances  of  Christmas,  for  the  season 
has  been  taken  note  of  in  all  countries  from  very  early  times.  The  date  was 
fixed  at  a  time  of  year  when  the  ancients  were  accustomed  to  hold  many  of 
their  festivals,  particularly  that  in  honor  of  the  Sun.  The  Saxon  nations 
and  other  northern  countries  kept  a  festival  at  this  time  of  year  in  honor  of 
the  god  Thor.  This  festival  was  called  "Yule"  or  "Jule,"  and  was  marked 
by  both  religious  and  secular  observances.  The  Romans,  Greeks,  Mexicans, 
Persians,  and  Chinese  all  had  similar  festivals,  and  in  all  countries  it  seems 
to  have  been  a  time  of  equality,  with  no  class  distinctions,  and  presents  were 
given  and  received,  much  as  we  give  Christmas  presents  now ;  moreover  there 
still  remains  the  same  strange  mingling  of  the  divine  and  the  secular. 

An  interesting  account  of  a  Christmas  in  1348,  kept  by  King  Edward  in 
of  England  at  Guildford,  is  as  follows: 

"Orders  were  given  to  manufacture  for  the  Christmas  sports,  eighty  tunics 
of  buckram  of  different  colours,  and  a  large  number  of  masks,  some  with  faces 
of  women,  some  with  beards,  some  like  angd  heads  of  silver.  There  were  to 
be  mantles  embroidered  with  heads  of  dragons,  tunics  wrought  with  heads 
and  wings  of  peacocks,  and  embroidered  in  many  other  fantastic  ways.  The 
celebration  of  Christmas  lasted  from  All  Hallow's  Eve,  the  31st  of  October, 
till  the  3rd  of  February.  At  the  court  a  lord  of  misrule  was  appointed,  who 
reigned  during  the  whole  of  this  period,  and  was  called  'the  master  of  merry 
disports.'  He  ruled  over  and  organized  all  the  games  and  sports  and  during 
the  period  of  his  rule  there  was  nothing  but  a  succession  of  masques,  disguisings, 
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and  dances  of  all  kinds.  All  the  nobles,  even  the  Mayor  of  London,  had  an 
officer  of  this  kind  chosen  In  their  houaeholda.  Dancing  was  a  verj  favourite 
amusement.  It  was  practised  Iqr  the  nobility  of  both  sezea.  The  damsels 
of  London  spent  their  evening!  in  dancing  before  their  nusters'  doors,  and 
the  coaatty  lasaei  danced  upon  the  village  green,"  Such  was  a  Christmat 
celebration  mor«  than  flva  c«nturi*«  ago  I 
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It  is  more  than  likely  that  the  Christmas  plays  and  pantomines  so  much 
in  vogue  at  the  present  time,  date  from  the  reign  of  Henry  VI  of  England, 
when  a  Christmas  play  was  produced  at  Middletown  Tower,  Norfolk.  It  was 
enacted  on  Christmas  Day,  1445,  and  the  costumes  and  scenery,  which  were 
quite  elaborate  for  those  times,  were  made  expressly  for  the  occasion. 

At  the  Court  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  William  Shakespeare  was  one  of  the 
Christmas  players,  and  the  Queen  took  great  delight  in  his  plays. 

Very  early  in  the  reign  of  James  I,  Shakespeare's,  plays,  which  had  formed 
such  a  part  of  Court  entertainments,  gave  way  to  performances  called  "masques," 
which  however,  were  of  a  much  higher  character  than  the  masques  of  earlier 
times,  and  the  nobility  were  frequently  among  the  performers.  These  masques 
formed  the  principal  part  of  the  Christmas  entertainments  at  the  Court  of 
James  I. 

At  the  time  of  Queen  Anne,  we  see  something  of  pantomines  in  the  puppet 
shows,  and  other  scenic  exhibitions  with  moving  figures,  which  were  among 
the  Christmas  amusements. 

And  so  on,  through  all  the  centuries,  we  still  find  the  festival  idea  dominat- 
ing the  season. 

Why  not  bring  this  Spirit  of  Play  into  our  school  work,  and  let  Christmas 
plays  and  dances  be  worked  out  in  connection  with  history,  literature,  and 
physical  training  1 

It  seems  fitting  that  the  costume  for  this  season  should  be  an  English 
one,  and  the  writer  has  selected  that  of  an  English  peasant  in  the  early  part 
of  Queen  Victoria's  reign. 

The  material  used  in  the  picture  is  a  figured  chintz  for  the  dress,  which 
has  a  surpliced  waist.  A  white  apron  and  white  mob  cap,  of  white  lawn,  com- 
plete the  costume. 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  PATTERN 

Figure  i.  Front  of  waist.  Take  paper  S"  long,  and  6"  wide.  Letter 
comers  as  in  chart.  Line  AB  =  front  edge  of  surplice  front.  Point  1=3'' 
from  A.  Point  2=4  1-4''  from  A.  Point  3=1  i-a'^  from  2.  Point  4  = 
i'^  from  3.  Point  5  =  1-2  distance  3  to  4.  Point  6  =  1-4^  from  5.  Point 
7=3  1-2*  from  C.  Line  A-i  =  shoulder.  Line  3  -7=  under  arm.  Curve 
1-4-3  =  front  of  armhole.  In  cutting,  fold  selvages  together,  and  place  line 
AB  even  with  selvage,  allowing  for  hem.    Shirr  shoulder  to  fit  shoulder  of  back. 

Figure  2.  Back  of  waist.  Take  paper  s"  long,  and  4"  wide.  Fold 
through  centre  into  oblong,  3^^  long  and  2"  wide.    Letter  as  in  chart.    Point 
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z=  1-2'  from  A.  Point  a=  z  z-2'  from  A.  Point  3=3  1-2'  from  A. 
Point  4=1  z-2'  from  3.  Point  5=2  1-4'  from  C.  Point  6  =  z  -2'  from 
D.  Line  z-B=s  center  of  back.  Line  2-4=  shoulder.  Line  5-6=  under 
arm.  Curve  z-2  =  necic.  Curve  4-5  ■=  back  of  armhole.  In  cutting,  place 
centre  of  back  on  lengthwise  fold  of  material.  Face  back  of  neck  with  bias 
strip  of  material. 

Figure  3.  Sleeve.  Take  paper  6  z-2'  long  and  7'  wide.  Letter  comers 
as  in  chart.  Point  z  =  center  of  line  AC.  Point  2  =  center  of  line  BD. 
Point  3  =  3-4*  from  C.  Point  4  =  z  z-2'  from  3.  Point  5=1  3-4'  from  C. 
Point  6=  z-2'  from  5,  Point  7=  3-4'  from  A,  Point  8=  z'  from  7. 
Point  9  =  z  3-4'  from  A.  Point  zo  =»  3-8'  from  9.  Point  zz  ss  2'  from  A. 
Point  Z2  =  2'  from  C.  Point  Z3  =  z-2'  from  B.  Point  Z4  s=  z-2'  from  D. 
Point  Z5=  4'  from  zz.  Point  z6=  4'  from  Z2.  Lines  zz-z5  and  Z2-z6=s 
inside  seam  of  sleeve.  Curve  zz-z-Z2=top  of  sleeve.  Curve  z5-2-z6s= 
lower  curve  to  be  gathered  into  deep  cuff.  Shirr  across  sleeve  about  half-way 
down,  running  shirrings  even  with  lower  edge.  In  cutting,  place  line  z-2, 
lengthwise  straight  on  goods  (even  with  selvage). 

Figure  4.  Cap.  Take  paper  7'  long  and  6'  wide.  Fold  lengthwise 
and  then  crosswise,  and  letter  comers  as  in  chart.  Draw  diagonal  AD.  Point 
z  s  z  z-4'  from  D.  Curve  C-z-B  =  edge  of  cap.  In  cutting,  fold  material 
in  same  manner  as  paper.  Gather  outside  edge  of  crown,  and  sew  onto  a 
narrow  tape,  which  has  been  measured  to  fit  size  of  doll's  head. 

Figure  5.  Cap  Ruffle.  Take  paper  Z2'  by  z  z-2'  and  fold  in  centre. 
Letter  as  in  chart.  Point  z  =  z'  from  C.  Point  2  =  z'  from  A.  Line  z-2-A 
=  edge  of  ruffle  to  be  shirred  to  fit  head  size.  French  seam  back  of  ruffle 
i-D.  Hem  z-2'  wide  on  straight  edge  BD,  allowed  for.  Trim  with  narrow 
black  ribbon  and  bow  in  front. 

In  cutting,  line  AB  may  go  on  either  lengthwise  or  crosswise  fold  of  material . 
Make  skirt  straight  and  full  to  reach  to  the  ankles. 

For  placket  of  skirt,  and  directions  for  apron,  refer  to  September  number 
of  The  School  Arts  Book. 

A  three-cornered  kerchief  of  soft,  white  material,  may  be  worn  inside 
neck  of  waist,  the  surpliced  fronts  crossing  over  kerchief. 

For  a  full  size  pattem  (to  fit  a  zo  or  Z2  year  size),  these  dimensions  may 
be  multiplied  by  3. 

BLANCHE  E.  HYDE 
Newton,  HtnachtiMtti 
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TOVEHBER  te  the  month  when  we  beein  to  think 
of  ChriBtmas  gifts.  Oui  friends  appreciate  tbe 
gift  made  by  the  giver  a  great  deal  more  than 
one  purchasGd  at  the  shop,  and  a  piece  of  good  jewelry 
is  always  appreciated,  w  we  will  have  our  problem  thla 
month  the  making  of  a  scaif  pin. 

Any  kind  of  pin,  if  long  enough,  would  answer  the 
purpose  of  a.  scarf  pin,  but  it  has  always  been  the  cus- 
tom to  make  it  an  ornamental  thing  as  well  aa  useful. 
The  essentials  of  a  scarf  pin  are  a  stone,  precious  or 
semi-preciouB,  a  setting  and  a  pin.  Semi-precioua 
stones  are  now  to  be  found  at  reasonable  prices  and 
when  appropriately  set  make  a  very  attractive  bit  of 

The  size  and  shape  of  the  setting  is  determined  by 
the  size  and  shape  of  the  stone,  so  that  it  is  necessary 
from  the  beginning  to  have  the  stone.  There  are  a 
great  many  ways  of  making  settings,  but  only  the 
simplest  kind  will  be  described  here.  Uany  semi- 
precious stones  look  very  well  set  in  silver,  so  for  this 
problem  ^ver  will  be  used.  Silver  is  worked  about  the 
same  as  copper,  except  that  it  melts  at  a  lower  temper- 
ature so  it  requires  a  little  more  care  in  soldering. 

To  make  the  setting  for  this  pin,  cut  a  strip  of  ad- 
gauge  silver  about  one-eighth  of  en  inch  wide  and  long 
enough  to  go  around  the  stone.     Using  the  round  nose 
plyers,  bend  one  end  of  the  strip,  first  »a  shown  at  A, 
Plate  I.  and  then  as  shown  at  B,  having  it  fit  the  stona 
closely.    With  the  shears  cut  off  the  end  that  lapa  over, 
leaving  the  strip  in  the  shape  shown  at  C.    The  joint  is  then  soldered.    Aa 
this  is  the  Gist  time  it  has  been  necessary  to  introduce  soldering  in  the  work- 
shop problems,  it  will  be  necessary  to  leave  the  setting  for  a  while  and  learn 
the  process  of  soldering  by  practising  with  copper. 

Take  a  strip  of  3o-gauge  copper  about  three  inches  long  and  one-quarter 
of  an  inch  wide  and  bend  it  into  shape  similar  to  the  setting  for  the  pin.     After 
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filing  the  ends  square  and  coating  with  borax,  bind  together  with  No.  28  iron 
binding  wire  as  at  C.  Care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  fingers  away  from  the 
joints  as  any  moisture  or  greasy  substance  will  prevent  the  solder  from  flowing. 
The  best  results  are  obtained  only  by  being  Extremely  careful  as  to  cleanliness 
throughout  the  process.  Take  a  small  saucer  or  some  shallow  dish  and  place 
in  it  about  a  half  teaspoonf  ul  of  powdered  borax  and  add  about  twice  as  much 
water.  With  a  spoon  on  a  block  of  wood  shaped  like  Figure  E,  Plate  z,  stir 
or  grind  the  borax  until  it  becomes  like  thin  cream.  With  a  smallj  soft  hair 
brush,  coat  the  parts  to  be  soldered,  being  careful  to  get  no  more  borax  about 
than  is  necessary.  The  solder  may  be  obtained  any  thickness,  but  22  or  24 
gauge  answers  for  most  purposes.  After  cutting  the  solder  into  pieces  of  the 
required  size,  drop  them  in  the  saucer  with  the  borax  to  give  them  a  coating 


of  borax  and  to  remove  any  grease  that  may  have  adhered  to  them.  After 
binding  as  stated  above,  place  the  ring  or  band  on  a  piece  of  asbestos  board 
or  charcoal  block,  Plate  i,  D,  and  apply  a  small  piece  of  solder  to  the  joint, 
about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  long  and  one-sixteenth  wide  in  this  case.  A 
mouth  blow  pipe,  Plate  2,  F,  is  now  needed  to  supply  the  heat.  The  blow  pipe 
may  be  connected  to  any  ordinary  gas  jet  with  rubber  tubing.  After  turning 
the  gas  on  and  lighting  at  6,  the  end  H  is  placed  in  the  mouth.  By  blowing 
at  this  end  it  dilutes  the  gas  with  air  and  increases  the  intensity  of  the  flame. 
The  size  of  the  flame  is  regtUated  by  the  gas  cock.  After  a  little  practice  in 
the  use  of  the  blow  pipe,  the  copper  joint  already  prepared  may  be  soldered. 
In  soldering,  the  heat  should  be  applied  very  slowly  at  first  until  the  water  has 
evaporated  and  the  borax  crystallized  and  dissolved.    The  flame  may  then  be 
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applied  more  directly  and  the  object  brought  to  the  soldering  heat.  If  the 
heat  18  applied  too  quickly  it  will  throw  ofif  the  solder;  and  if  heated  hotter 
than  necessary  it  is  liable  to  melt  or  bum  the  parts  being  soldered,  so  the  process 
demands  very  dose  attention  iiom  the  start. 

After  removing  the  wire,  the  ring  is  pickled*,  washed  in  clean  water  and 
dried.  The  joint  is  then  filed  inside  and  out  to  remove  any  surplus  solder 
that  may  have  run  about  the  joint.  For  a  little  further  practice  before  going 
back  to  the  setting  for  the  pin,  the  ring  we  have  just  made  may  be  soldered 
to  a  piece  of  copper  as  shown  at  K  Plate  i.  Cut  a  piece  of  20-gauge  copper 
about  one-quarter  of  an  inch  larger  than  the  size  of  the  ring.  File  one  side 
of  the  ring  flat.  Place  the  ring  on  the  flat  piece  of  copper  keeping  the  distance 
from  the  ring  to  the  edge  about  equal  on  all  sides.  Hark  around  the  ring, 
leaving  a  line  on  the  flat  piece.  Remove  the  ring  and  scrape  bright  the  portion 
where  the  joint  is  to  be  with  an  old  jackknife.  Coat  the  scraped  part  with 
borax,  also  the  filed  face  of  the  ring,  and  place  them  together  and  bind  with 
wire  as  shown  at  K,  Plate  i.  Cut  four  pieces  of  solder  about  the  size  of  the 
first  piece  used,  coat  with  borax  and  apply  at  equal  distances  about  the  ring, 
either  on  the  inside  or  the  outside.  The  flame  is  then  applied  and  the  copper 
is  soldered  as  before. 

After  this  practice  in  soldering,  the  setting  or  bezel  for  the  pin  is  taken 
up  again  and  carried  along  in  just  the  same  way  as  described  in  the  soldering 
process.    The  bezel  at  C,  Plate  x,  is  soldered,  pickled,  and  the  joint  flied  up. 

One  face  is  filed  true  and  soldered  to  the  back  of  the  setting  as  at  K.  It 
is  then  pickled  to  dean  it  and  remove  the  borax.  Next,  saw  around  the  bezd, 
leaving  a  little  over  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  all  the  way  around,  as  at  L,  Plate  3. 
The  joint  is  now  filed  up  and  the  edge  filed  true  and  then  bevded  a  little  as  at 
M.  The  wire  for  the  pin  is  now  straightened  and  one  end  soldered  to  the  back 
of  the  setting  a  little  above  the  centre,  N.  Clean  the  place  where  the  joint 
is  to  be,  coat  with  borax  and  place  a  small  piece  of  solder  close  to  the  wire  as 
at  5,  which  is  hdd  in  position  with  the  plyers.  The  flame  is  applied  till  the 
solder  flows  all  around,  making  a  good  strong  joint  as  at  0.  It  is  again  pickled 
for  the  last  time. 

The  outer  edge  of  the  bezd  at  the  top  is  next  beveled  or  flled  to  an  edge, 
P,  Plate  3,  to  do  away  with  unnecessary  thickness.  The  stone  is  next  put  in 
place  and  the  bezd  burnished  over  the  edge.  This  is  done  first  by  taking  a 
small  tool,  R,  with  a  square  end,  called  a  pusher.    With  this  tool  the  setting 
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is  poshed  toward  the  stone,  first  at  four  points  corresponding  to  the  ends  of 
the  short  and  long  diameters  as  at  Q.  This  is  repeated  at  the  intervening 
spaces  until  all  parts  of  the  setting  are  touching  the  stone.  A  tool  called  a 
burnisher,  S,  is  then  taken,  and  with  this  the  setting  is  rubbed  or  burnished 
down  perfectly  smooth.  It  will  be  necessary  to  use  a.  smooth  file  here  and 
there  to  finish  any  rough  places.  The  end  of  the  pin  at  T,  Plate  i,  is  now  pointed, 
beveling  it  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  from  the  end.  Take  a  strip  of  wood 
about  7  inches  long  and  one-half  inch  wide,  tack  a  strip  of  felt  or  chamois 
skin  on  it  and  rub  a  little  tripoli  on  the  skin  or  felt  and  use  this  to  remove 
roughness,  and  finally  a  little  rouge  to  polish  it.  The  pin  may  finally  be  left 
bright  or  grayed  a  little  by  oxidizing.*  With  the  round  nose  plyers  the  pin  is 
bent  at  right  angles  to  the  setting,  as  at  U,  Plate  i,  the  last  thing. 

AUGUSTUS  F.  ROSE 
Boston,  Massachusetts 

MATERIALS.  A  semi-precious  stone,  a  piece  of  sterling  silver,  No.  18  gauge,  S-V  x 
7-8",  a  piece  of  sterling  silver  No.  2S  gauge  8-16*  wide  and  3*  long,  a  piece  of  No.  16  sterling 
dhrer  wire.  A  small  piece  of  hard  silver  solder  (easy  flowing),  18"  of  No.  88  iron  binding 
wire,  1  oz.  tripoli,  1  oz.  rouge  and  1  or.  of  powdered  borax. 

TOOLS  In  addition  to  our  prebent  equipment  the  following  tools  will  be  needed  for 
this  problem :  Pair  4  1-8'  flat  nose  plyers,  pair  4  1-8'round  nosc  pl>ers,  a  burnisher,  a 
pusher,  pair  tweezers,  a  brush,  mouth  blow  pipe  for  gas,  two  feet  rubber  tubing,  piece  of 
asbestos  board. 

To  enable  those  interested  in  this  problem  to  get  the  necessary  tools  and  materials, 
Mr.  Rose  will  send  them  as  specified  above  to  tiny  address  on  receipt  of  postal  money  order 
for  88.00  if  ordered  together.  If  ordered  separately  81.00  for  materials  and  88.00  for  tools. 
All  corre^ondence  to  Mr.  Rose  should  be  addressed  to  14  Woodbridge  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


*  See  October  Workshop. 
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« 

Christmas  Stories 

Bible,  Luke  ii;  Matthew  ii;  December  numbers  of  the  Book;  Bailey,  1902; 
Mackenzie,  1903;  Hayes,  1904;  Moore,  1905;  Campbell,  1906;  Birchall, 
1908. 

Christmas  Symbols 

Christmas  Packet,  The  Davis  Press,  Publishers.  Book,  December  1901 ; 
December  1905;  December  1906;  December  1908. 

Christmas  Gifts  by  the  Children. 

Bailey,  Book,  December  1901;  Baker,  Book,  December  1908. 

Christmas  Cards 

Book,  December  1902 ;  December  1904. 

Calendars 

Book,  January  numbers,  1902,  1903,  1904.  Parallel  Course  Drawing 
Books,  Hanmiock,  I,  p.  36;  n,  p.  34. 

Lettering 

Perry,  Book,  January  1904;  Haney,  Book,  January  1904;  Daniels,  Book, 
May  1905;  Hall,  Book,  April  1909.  See  also  Outlines  in  October  number, 
1905;  and  Supplement,  Christmas  number,  1906.  The  Teaching  of 
Lettering,  Brown,  Council  Year-Book,  1906.  Letters  and  Lettering, 
F.  C.  Brown.  Grammar  of  Lettering,  Lyons.  Lettering  and  Writing, 
Smith.    A  B  C  of  Lettering  for  Public  Schools,  Bull. 

Things  to  Make 

Described  and  illustrated  in  the  Book.  Articles  by  Brown,  Newell,  Jenks, 
in  December  1905;  Messenger,  November  1905;  Sanford,  April  1906; 
Soper,  May  1906.  See  also  Outlines  in  November  and  December  numbers 
of  the  Book,  and  the  Workshop  each  month  1908-1909.  Primary  Hand 
Work,  Seegmiller;  Elementary  Sloyd  and  Whittling,  Larsson;  Problems 
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in  Woodworking,  Hurray;  Industrial  Work  for  Public  Schools,  Holton 
and  Rollins;  Educative  Handwork  M«ini«i«,  Chamberlain.  Council 
Yeor-Book,  1907:  Top  Making  as  a  Form  of  Constructive  Work,  Garritt; 
Centen  of  Interest  in  Handwork,  Boone;  Constructive  Work  in  Town 
Schools  without  Special  Equipment,  Soper.  Parallel  Course  Drawing 
Books,  Hammock.    The  Manual  Arts  for  Elementary  Schools,  Hammock. 
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PRISCILLA   AND  JOHN   ALDEN 


AI.FRED  PBBDERICKB 


Prlacilla,  the  May-flow«r  of  Pljmouth,  modtst  and  timple  and  «weet; 
She,  the  Puritan  girt,  In  the  solitude  of  the  forest. 

Thus  for  a  wbile  he  stood,  and  mused  by  the  shore  of  the  ocean, 

Thinking  of  man;  things,  and  most  of  all  of  Piiscilla; 

And  as  if  thought  had  the  power  to  drav  to  itself,  like  the  loadstone. 

Whatsoever  it  touches,  by  subtile  laws  of  its  nature, 

Lot  ai  be  turned  to  dtpart,  Priscilla  wa*  standing  beside  him. 


EDITORIAL 

HARKSGIVHTG  need  not  monopolize  the  attention 
during  November,  but  for  various  reasons  it  is 
likely  to,  and  the  wise  teacher  will  govern  herself 
accordingly.  In  the  minds  of  children,  of  country 
children  especially,  it  looms  large.  The  holiday, 
the  visit  to  grandpa's,  the  meeting  of  the  cousins, 
the  fea^t,  the  games  in  which  fathers  and  mothers 
participate,  all  these  things  help  to  magnify  the 
importance  of  the  day.  It  is  indeed  a  splendid 
center  of  correlation.  Read  about  the  Feast  of 
Ingathering  in  Chambers'  Book  of  Days,  and  about 
the  Harvest  Customs  in  Walsh's  Curiosities ;  read 
Fast  and  Thanksgiving  Days  of  New  England  by 
W.  De  Loss  Love,  Jr.,  or  Customs  and  Fashions 
in  Old  New  England  by  Alice  Horse  Earle,  and 
you  will  be  embarrassed  with  suggestions  for  fruit- 
ful language  work,  design,  and  drawing. 

The  teacher  is  to  be  congratulated  who  has 
had  the  personal  experience  of  Thanksgiving  in 
the  country.  I  wonder  sometimes  if  the  day  can 
carry  such  a  wealth  of  association  for  anybody  else 
as  it  does  for  one  who  has  lived  on  a  farm  in  our 
northern  zone.  We  usually  get  at  least  one  adult 
storm  of    cold   rain  before  Thanksgiving  day, — a 

storm  that  convinces  the  most  skeptical  that  winter  is  at  hand. 

The  trees  rock  and  moan,  the  dead  leaves  are  hustled  along  the 


EDITOR  NOTES 

paths  and  whirled  into  melancholy  heaps;  the  rain  drives  across 
the  window  panes;  the  wind  growls  down  the  chimney.  This 
is  the  time  ii^when  the*  good  man  of  the  house  and  all  the 
members  of  ^his  household  begin  to  realize  how  thankful  they 
ought  to  be.  Borne  in  upon  them  as  they  sit  by  the  bright 
open  fire,  after  supper,  with  their  books  and* home  handicraft, 
is  the  consciousness  of  the  snug  bam  stocked  with  odorous 
hay  and  contented  cattle,  of  the  tight  shed  piled  high  with  dry 
wood,  of  the  dim  cellar  rich  with  vegetables  and  fruit,  of  the 
attic  shelves  packed  with  preserves.  All  the  necessities  and 
luxuries  of  life  are  at  hand.  Every  member  of  the  family  has 
helped  to  gather  and  store  them  in  preparation  for  the  long  siege. 
Now  let  old  winter  do  his  worst  I  In  that  home  there  is  enough 
and  to  spare. 

How  can  one  who  lives  in  a  great  city  know  what  autumn 
really  means?  '^With  him  life  can  scarcely  be  divided  into 
seasons;  time  with  him  does  not  progress,  it  revolves.  Of  seed- 
time or  harvest,  of  the  reapers  bending  over  the  com,  or  the 
grape  gatherers  threading  through  the  vines,  of  the  grass  in  the 
orchard  made  white  with  broken  blossoms,  or  strewn  with  fallen 
fruit;  of  these  he  knows  nothing."  How  can  one  who  deals  only 
with  figures  and  books,  with  street  cars  and  elevators,  know 
what  the  harvest  means?  He  lives  from  hand  to  mouth;  without 
the  few  cents  in  his  pocket  and  the  caf 6  or  the  grocery  around 
the  comer  he  would  starve.  But  perhaps  one  bom  and  bred 
in  the  city  sees  another  side  quite  as  vividly  as  I  see  this.  I 
hope  so.  I  wish  everybody  could  have  such  opulent  memories 
of  a  home  somewhere,  as  I  have  of  mine  here  amid  the  Massa- 
chusetts hills. 

In  my  teaching  in  cities,  as  the  Thanksgiving  festival 
approached,  I  used  to  say  to  myself,  ^'Remember,  remember. 
In  hundreds  of  homes  here  this  year  there  will  be  no  turkey  fox 
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dinner,  no  nuts  to  fetch  from  the  attic,  no  apples  to  bring  from 
the  cellar,  no  games  with  tmcles  and  cousins."  Ah,  it  is  a  prob- 
lem, this  teaching  of  children.  What  pictures  shall  we  paint 
for  them?  How  far  should  we  go  when  we  know  that  sensitive 
little  souls  here  and  there  will  be  cut  to  the  quick  by  the  fearful 
contrast  between  our  ideal  and  their  actual?  And  yet,  shall 
they  not  have  the  vision?  "Timothy's  Quest"  would  never  have 
been  had  he  not  caught  a  glimpse,  even  in  Minerva  Court,  of 
the  White  Farm.  The  slum,  the  crowded  tenement,  the  yards 
and  streets  of  ashes  and  brick  alone,  these  are  the  nightmares 
of  an  already  doomed  industrialism.  The  fruitful  earth  where 
sunlight  and  shadow  are  pure,  where  rain  falls  on  flowers,  and 
birds  sing  at  dawn,  where  the  sweet  air  is  health,  and  the  jeweled 
night  is  peace,  that  is  the  normal  thing,  that  is  the  thing  that 
endures.  The  only  city  that  "hath  foundations"  is  the  city  with 
pure  flowing  waters,  with  gardens,  with  trees  yielding  their 
fruit  every  month.  It  is  the  city  happily  married  to  the  country 
that  will  sit  down  in  the  Kingdom  of  God,  not  the  city  that  squats 
in  its  own  filth  on  the  bosom  of  the  earth  and  crushes  the  life 
out  of  it.  Let  us  give  the  children  the  vision.  "Where  there 
is  no  vision  the  people  perish." 

fLThe  frontispiece  this  month  is  therefore  a  glimpse  of  the 
country  from  which  all  city  children  are  fed.  It  was  painted 
from  nature,  by  Walter  Sargent,  a  country  boy,  though  now 
Professor  of  Education  in  Chicago  University.  The  best  essays 
produced  last  year  at  Thanksgiving  time,  though  made  in  city 
schools,  were  essays  dealing  with  the  country,  made  by  children 
who  knew  the  country.  But  good  work  was  done  wherever 
there  was  a  good  teacher.  A  few  specimens  are  reproduced 
herewith.  The  first  illustration  on  page  292  is  from  the  cover 
of  an  essay.  The  Story  of  the  Pilgrims,  by  Willie  Howell,  residence 
and  grade  unknown.    The  second  is  from  the  cover  of  an  illus- 
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trated  booklet  on  the  history  of  the  festival.  The  First  Thanks- 
giving, by  William  Vahlgren,  eighth  grade,  Fitchburg,  Mass, 
The  third  illustration  is  the  outside  of  a  clipping  file  made  by 
Katherine  UcNalley,  8tb  grade,  Mt.  St.  Joseph  Academy,  Brighton, 
Mass.    The  fourth  is  the  cover  of  an  illustrated  pamphlet  con- 
taining drawings  and  descriptions  for  making  the  furniture 
of  the  Common  House,  Hymouth,  by  Anna  Rothwell,  8th  grade, 
Ht.  St.  Joseph  Academy,  Brighton,  Mass.    On  this  page  is  repro- 
duced the  cover  of  an  illustrated  menu,  by  William  Fraiiket, 
Derby,  Conn.    The  head  band  on  this  page  contains  tracings 
from  other  covers  made  by 
pupils  in  WiUiam's  class, 
8th  grade  children,  show- 
ing the  variety  of  conven- 
tional forms  derived  from 
an  ear  of  com.  The  initial 
is  grouped  with  an  orna- 
mental   band    from    the 
cover  of  a  language  paper 
on  King  PhiUp,  by  Chester 
Bell,  gth  grade,  N.  Wilbra- 


As  much  good  disci- 
pline in  handicraft,  as 
much  training  of  the  taste 


may  be  gotten  out  of  the  makiag  of  a  beautiful  booklet,  in  the 
upper  gradeSt  as  out  of  any  problem  given  in  the  Outlines. 

4  Whatever  we  do,  let  not  common  sense  forsake  us.  I  have 
reproduced  here  side  by  side  two  interpretations  of  the  same 
subject,  a  Pilgrim  ship  in  Plymouth  harbor  at  the  time  of  the 


first  Thanksgiving.  One  of  these  represents  the  craft  by  day, 
the  other  by  night.  The  night  scene  is  perhaps  the  more  dramatic. 
It  suggests  that  other  historical  picture,  of  another  ship,  as  I<ot^- 
fellow  describes  it, 

"JuBt  M  the  moon  rose  over  the  bey, 

Where  Bwinging  wide  at  her  mooriogt  lay 

The  Somenet,  British  nun-of-war; 

A  phantom  Bhip  with  each  maet  and  spar 
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Across  the  moon  like  a  prison  bar; 

And  the  huge  black  hulk  that  was  magnified 

By  its  own  reflection  in  the  tide." 

I  have  placed  these  here  for  comparison.  The  night  scene 
is  an  example  of  entirely  legitimate  paper  cutting.  The  day 
scene  is  a  drawing  made  with  ordinary  writing  ink,  by  Violet 
Shuster,  in  a  third  grade,  N.  Manitowoc,  Wis.  The  two  exemplify 
results  secured  by  teachers  of  two  distinct  tjrpes.  The  first  is 
fond  of  paper  cutting  and  applies  it  whether  it  happens  to  be 
the  most  direct  and  appropriate  means  of  expression  or  not. 
The  second  is  fond  of  good  art.  Think  of  the  extra  work  involved 
in  the  cutting  of  the  silhouette  of  the  ship,  and  how  crude  after 
all  the  silhouette  must  be.  The  ship  had  to  be  drawn  anyhow; 
how  much  better  to  draw  it  directly  upon  the  paper  with  the  brush. 
Many  details  of  the  vessel,  especially  of  the  rigging,  had  to  be 
sacrificed  in  the  cutting.  All  thought  of  reflections,  either  of 
the  moon  or  of  the  black  hulk  (which  Longfellow  uses  with  such 
effect  in  his  description),  had  to  be  overlooked.  In  the  silhou- 
ette the  selection  of  values  was  arbitrary  according  to  the  paper 
available;  in  the  other  the  pupil  had  the  educational  advantage 
of  producing  his  own  values.  When  shall  we  learn  that  fine 
art  is  the  result  of  the  wise  selection  and  skilful  use  of  the  medium, 
whether  it  be  in  the  production  of  a  primary  grade  illustration 
or  in  the  building  of  a  Greek  temple?  Let  us  not  be  swept  off 
our  feet  by  mere  materials,  or  by  love  of  novelty,  or  by  love  of 
stunts. 

€L  The  cover  stamp  this  month  is  venerable;  anybody  can  guess 
how  old  it  is,  but  the  wisest  of  archeologists  would  hesitate  to 
fix  a  date  more  definite  than  ''from  3000  to  1000  B.  C."  It 
comes  from  Crete,  from  E^nossos,  where  men  have  lived  since 
the  Neolithic  age.    The  design  is  reproduced  from  a  drawing 
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I  made  in  the  museum  at  Kandia  in  the  summer  of  1908.  I 
call  it  the  Minoan  Meander.  It  recurs  frequently,  slightly  varied, 
upon  all  sorts  of  objects.  In  this  particular  case  it  was  incised 
upon  a  circle  of  pure  gold  about  three  inches  in  diameter.  The 
museum  contains  hundreds  of  such  circles  bearing  incised  designs 
from  butterflies,  cuttle  fish,  flowers,  and  stars,  all  conventionally 
drawn  with  the  utmost  care,  for  what  purpose  nobody  is  sure. 
I  puzzled  over  the  geometric  construction  of  this  a  long  time  before 

I  could  sketch  the  figure 
accurately.  Here  it  is. 
To  draw  it,  one  had  better 
begin  with  the  central  cir- 
cle !  If  anybody  wants  the 
meander  to  fill  a  circle  of 
a  given  diameter,  he  will 
have  to  figure  it  out;  it's 
too  much  for  me  1  These 
Minoans  were  a  wonderful 
folk.  The  first  sea  power, 
their  capital  was  the  only 
city  of  the  ancient  world 
yet  discovered  without 
walls.  They  held  the 
carrying  trade  of  the  world  for  two  thousand  years  before  the 
little  ark  of  Moses  fioated  in  the  Nile.  When  their  royal  palace, 
the  home  of  the  Minotaur,  was  sacked  by  the  Greeks  under 
Theseus,  who  had  discovered  the  key  to  that  labyrinth  by  the 
help  of  Ariadne,  the  Homeric  Age  had  scarcely  dawned. 

C  Our  November  pictures,  page  288,  are  from  the  originals 
in  oil,  by  Alfred  Fredericks,  an  American  painter,  whose  work 
is  neither  abimdant  nor  widely  known.    It  has  the  excellence 
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of  good  draftsmanship  and  temperate  color.  The  paintings  are 
owned  by  Mr.  Walter  B.  Ellis  of  Boston,  by  whose  kind  permission 
they  are  here  reproduced  for  the  first  time.  The  figures  of 
Priscilla  and  John  Alden  are  so  simply  posed  and  so  well  defined 
that  they  may  be  copied  easily  for  use  in  language  papers  or 
interpreted  without  difficulty  into  decorative  elements  for  book 
covers. 

€L  When  the  children  are  using  wood  in  the  construction  of 
their  toys  and  other  objects  this  fall,  it  may  help  them  to  be  a 
little  more  careful  of  their  material  to  know  something  of  the 
effort  the  United  States  government  is  making  to  preserve  our 
forests.  White  pine,  for  instance,  which  was  once  considered 
inexhaustible,  has  fallen  off  70  per  cent,  in  cut  since  1890,  and 
more  than  45  per  cent,  since  1900.  Teachers  of  manual  training 
would  do  well  to  get  into  touch  with  the  Forester,  Forest  Service, 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  receive  from  time  to  time  the  government 
publications  on  this  topic. 

(L  The  old  geometric  method  of  teaching  drawing  in  the  elemen- 
tary schools  abroad  has  given  place  to  something  akin  to  what 
the  Europeans  call  the  American  method.  No  doubt  the  Inter- 
national Congresses  on  the  teaching  of  drawing  have  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  transformation  which  has  taken  place  in 
official  programs.  Teachers  of  drawing  in  this  country  will 
do  well  to  consider  rather  carefully  the  new  program  recently 
put  forth  by  the  French  government.  We  are  indebted  to  Miss 
Mary  C.  Wheeler  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  for  the  translation.  This 
program  deserves  special  study.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
French  begin  the  study  of  the  clothed  model  in  the  sixth  grade, 
which  corresponds  roughly  to  our  sixth  grade.  When  the  results 
of  this  work  appear  in  their  exhibit  at  the  next  International 
Congress,  our  pose  drawing  will  look  more  than  ever  like  play. 
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We^have^said^in^the^past^that^the^French  work  is  superior  to 
ours  in  technique  but  not  in*subject^matter^or*spirit.  Now  that 
they  have  come  over  to  practically  our^^subject^matter  and  spirit, 
it  behooves  us  to  emulate  them  in  excellence  of  technique. 

NEW  PROGRAM  FOR  THE  TEACHING  OF  DRAWING 

The  master  will  not  have  to  introduce  in  the  class  all  the  models  or  all 
the  details  of  the  proposed  exercises.  It  rests  with  him  to  make  a  reasonable 
choice  appropriate  to  his  taste  and  to  the  ability  of  his  pupils.  We  have  desired 
merely  to  indicate  the  considerable  variety  of  the  exercises  which  one  can 
undertake  to  sustain  the  curiosity  and  to  refine  the  sense  of  observation. 

PREPARATORY  DIVISION 

First  and  second  years.     (Corresponding  to  our  and  and  3rd  grades.) 
I.    Drawings  in  black  or  colored  crayons  of  very  simple  objects.    The 
objects  are  placed  before  the  pupils.    Modelling. 

n.    Drawings  from  memory  after  the  objects  previously  drawn, 
in.    Freehand  drawings  after  lessons  on  certain  things. 

IV.  Illustrated  exercises;  exercises  in  French,  history  or  geography. 

V.  Freehand  drawings  made  out  of  class. 

ELEMENTARY  DIVISION 

Eighth  and  seventh  grade  classes.    (4th  and  5th  grades.) 

I.  Drawings  on  paper  in  black  or  colored  crayons  of  simple  ordinary 
objects.    Modelling  of  the  same  models. 

n.    Drawing  from  memory. 

m.  Drawings  explanatory  of  lessons  on  particular  things,  history  reci- 
tations, etc.,  made  in  class. 

IV.  Elementary  decorative  arrangements. 

V.  Illustrated  exercises. 

VI.  Freehand  drawings  made  out  of  class  (crayon,  pastel,  water  color, 
etc.). 

FIRST  CYCLE 

Sixth  and  fifth  grade  classes.     (6th  and  7th  grades.) 
I.    Drawings  made  in  class  from  models: 

a.  Simple  objects  of  ordinary  use; 

b.  Zoological  and  botanical  specimens; 
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c.  Clothed  living  model 

d.  Models  taken  from  the  history  of  art  (in  the  sixth  grade  those 

taken  from  Egyptian,  Chaldean,  Assyrian,  Persian,  Greek 
and  Roman  monuments;  in  the  fifth  grade  those  taken 
from  Byzantine,  Arabic,  Roman  and  Gothic  monuments). 

II.  Decorative  arrangements. 

III.  Drawing  or  sketches  from  memory. 

IV.  Drawings  made  out  of  class   (crayon,  pastel,  water  color,  etc), 
especially  illustrations  of  exercises. 

V.  Modelling. 

Fourth  and  third  grade  classes.     (8th  and  gth  grades.) 
I.    Drawings  made  in  class  from  models : 

a.  Simple  objects  of  ordinary  use; 

b.  Zoological  and  botanical  specimens; 

c.  Clothed  living  model ; 

d.  Models  taken  from  art  monuments  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the 

Renaissance,  the  17th,  i8th  and  19th  centuries; 

e.  Sketches  in  perspective  after  models  utilized  for  geometrical 

drawing, 
n.    Decorative  arrangements, 
in.    Drawings  and  sketches  from  memory. 

IV.  Drawings  made  out  of  class  (crayon,  pastel,  water  color,  etc.), 
especially  illustrations  of  exercises. 

V.  Modelling. 

SECOND  CYCLE 

Classes  of  second  and  first  grades  (is  tand  snd  years.  High  School), 
philosophy  and  mathematics. 
I.    Drawings  made  in  class : 

a.  Living  model  clothed,  studies  in  whole  and  in  detail; 

b.  Drawing  from  the  cast:    figures  and  monuments  of  antiquity, 
.  of  the  Middle  Ages,  of  the  Renaissance,    of  modem  and 

contemporaneous  times; 

c.  Studies  from  the  drawings  of  the  great  masters  (human 

figures  and  landscapes) ; 

d.  Drawings  and  sketches  in  perspective  of  physical  instruments, 

of  organs,  of  machines,  of  details  of  architecture; 

e.  Drawings  from  the  magnifying  glass  and  the  microscope; 
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f.    Drawings  and  sketches  of  landscapes  under  the  professor's 
direction, 
n.    Decorative  arrangements, 
in.    Drawings  and  sketches  from  memory. 

IV.  Drawings  made  out  of  class  (crayons,  pastel,  water  color,  etc.). 

V.  Modelling. 

VI.  Study  of  reproductions  of  works  of  art.    Visiting  museums  and 
monuments. 

Art.  2.    The  present  order  will  take  effect  October  first,  1909. 

Dated  at  Paris,  January  6,  1909. 


$^  $  R?  Aft^^^^  2 
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Dear  Mr.  Bailey: —  Stamford,  ConxL 

In  response  to  your  suggestion  I  send  the  lesson  on  dolls. 

This  lesson  is  best  adapted  to  a  second  grade,  i.  e.,  second  year  in  school, 
although  I  have  received  good  results  from  some  first  year  children  after  a 
second  attempt. 

I  was  at  first  rather  timid  about  presenting  the  subject  to  a  mixed  class, 
lest  the  male  portion  of  my  audience  shotild  feel  its  dignity  assailed;  but  my 
fears  were  groundless;  there  was  even  more  enthusiasm  from  that  side  of  the 
house  than  from  the  presumably  surfeited  feminine  contingent.  One  small 
boy,  whose  doting  mother  had  confided  to  us  that  he  had  received  fifty  dollars 
worth  of  Christmas  gifts,  was  questioned  somewhat  dubiously  as  to  whether 
he  liked  his  paper  dolly.  "WeU,  I  guess,**  was  his  emphatic  response,  "I  like 
it  better  than  all  my  toys  *cause  I  made  it  myself.  I  take  it  to  bed  with 
me  every  night.**  So  the  lesson  on  paper  dolls  remains  as  its  own  best 
excuse. 

In  all  lessons  for  young  children  there  are  crucial  points  where  a  doubled 
watchfulness  is  necessary  to  insure  the  success  of  the  work.  It  will  be  a  great 
saving  of  time  if  the  children  at  the  very  beginning  of  their  school  career  are 
taught  to  crease  and  tear  paper  accurately.  In  some  lessons  it  may  obviate 
the  passing  of  scissors;  then  again,  the  torn  edge  will  generally  be  more  even 
than  the  one  cut  with  scissors;  lastly,  besides  developing  dexterity,  it  is  more 
expeditious. 

MATERIALS  FOR  DOLL  LESSON.  One  sheet  white  paper  about  6'  x 
gfy  colored  crayons,  scissors,  tablets;  one  i'  square,  one  1^x2''.  Cut  out 
heads  from  children  fashion  plates  or  other  pictures. 

DIRECTIONS.  Papers  on  desks — tall  (more  comprehensible  than  verti- 
cal), fold  lower  edge  up  about  so  far — (teacher  holding  paper  shows  about  two 
inches  turned  up  at  end),  crease  sharply  and  tear.  Fold  the  narrow  strip 
down  the  center,  unfold  and  place  on  desk  with  the  crease  uppermost;  place 
square  tablet  In  the  middle  of  lower  edge  of  the  paper  and  draw  line  along 
top  of  tablet;  place  oblong  tablet  upright  on  line  just  drawn  and  trace  around 
three  remaining  sides;  place  square  tablet  above  oblong  and  trace  around 
square.  Be  sure  that  the  crease  passes  through  the  center  of  these  tracings. 
Draw  neck  and  then  oval  for  head. 

As  the  paper  is  to  be  folded  and  cut  double,  the  arm  and  leg  need  be  drawn 
on  one  side  only.  The  children  experience  most  difficulty  with  the  arms; 
directions  should  therefore  be  very  explicit  at  this  point;  the  entire  lesson, 
line  by  line,  should  be  presented  large  on  the  blackboard  and,  to  obtain  the 
best  results,  also  on  paper  of  the  same  size  as  used  by  the  pupils. 
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Next,  draw  a  slanting  line  from  the  shoulder  to  a  point  on  line  with  the 
waist;  place  a  dot  half  way  down  the  side  of  the  skirt  (oblong),  and  draw  from 
elbow  to  this  dot ;  jriace  a  dot  half  way  down  between  shoulder  and  waist  line, 
from  this  point  draw  lines  parallel  to  those  just  drawn;  draw  hand  (simplified). 

The  leg  and  foot  need  no  explanation,  only  the  admonition  to  begin  the 
line  in  the  middle  of  half  of  the  lower  edge  of  the  oblong  and  slant  slightly 
toward  the  center.  In  cutting,  leave  the  feet  and  legs  in  one  piece  to  secure 
greater  stability;  the  arm  is  cut  around  and  up  to  the  elbow. 

For  making  the  dress  or  coat  select  one  colored  crayon  and  one  black; 
fold  the  larger  paper  in  half,  lay  on  desk  with  open  edge  towards  the  pupil 
and  begin  by  placing  the  square  tablet  at  the  top  so  that  it  touches  the  fold  not 
too  near  the  left  edge;  trace  around  it  lightly  with  the  colored  crayon;  beneath 
the  square,  trace  the  oblong,  then  draw  sleeves  freehand,  and  follow  with 
lines  giving  fulness  of  skirt;  with  the  black  crayon  draw  belt,  collar,  cuffs  or 
other  simple  trimming;  fill  the  dress  in  lightly  with  the  colored  crayon,  being 
sure  always  to  have  the  stroke  follow  the  direction  of  the  drapery;  cut  double 
and  finish  the  back  of  the  dress  to  harmonize  with  the  front. 

For  a  boy's  kilt  suit  use  the  oblong  at  the  top  and  the  square  below<  When 
dressing  the  doll  bring  the  arms  forward  over  the  skirt. 

Helene  Jensen  Chaplain. 
• 
Dear  Mr.  Bailey : —  Dalton,  Mass. 

I'm  glad  you  were  so  much  interested  in  the  little  Indian  Village^  I'm 
sending  you  another  photograph  of  it,  unfolded,  as  you  suggested,  also  an 
outline  of  the  steps  in  planning  the  village. 

Let  me  state  first  the  source  of  my  ideas  in  the  work.  First,  in  connection 
with  visits  to  Washington,  D.  C,  I  made  a  special  study  of  the  ethnological 
exhibits  in  the  National  Museum.  These  exhibits  include  a  valuable  series 
of  life  size  groups  of  Indians,  representing  the  customs,  arts  and  industries 
of  their  race.  Second,  I  knew  Zit-kala-sa  (Red  Bird)  personally.  Therefore 
I  was  much  interested  in  her  "Memories  of  an  Indian  Childhood."  These 
stories  of  her  own  life  appeared  at  one  time  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 

The  following  are  the  developmental  steps  in  construction  of  the  village: 

L  Aim — "Employment  of  all  hands"  on  the  work.  Every  child  is 
sure  to  be  able  to  help,  in  some  way. 

n.    Interest — By    conversational    lessons,    during    "Hiawatha    time." 

m.    Scene — Land  of  the  Ojibways  on  the  shore  of  Gitchee  Gumee  or 

Sea  Water. 
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IV.  nme— "The  Moon  of  PaUlng  Luves." 

V.  Collection  of  material  bj  teaeber  and  pu^a. 

I.     Bit!  of  on  old  miiTor  to  put  in  the  sand  table,  for  Gitehae  Gumee. 
3.    Bare  twigi  for  trees,  alio  apruce  or  balsam  twip  (preferkbly,  the 
latter)  for  the  forest. 

3.  Forked  twigs  and  tiny  cross  ban,  upon  which  to  dry  the  pemicao 
(meat  of  deer  and  bnfialo). 

4.  Five-inch  tings  for  wigwanu. 

5.  HosB  and  spruce  or  balsam  needlea,  and  nahma-wusk   (spearmint). 


it  possible,  to  sprinkle  around  and  help  the  woodtj  fragnuice.  Sweet  grass 
would  also  add  to  this. 

6.  Waw-beek  (rock)  and  little  peail  shells  for  wampum.  Botb  of  these 
might  be  placed  on  the  shore. 

VI.  Construction  Work — For  the  Indians,  use  penny  jointed  dotla, 
tinting  them  with  brown  water  color  paint. 

I.  Costumi*— Rectangular  i^eces  of  paper  twice  as  long  as  the  dress  is 
to  be  and  wide  anough  to  go  around  doU's  waist.  Fold  the  paper  once  the 
short  way,  in  order  to  hang  it  over  the  doll's  shoulders.  Hake  a  little  cut  in 
the  centre  of  this  fold  parallel  with  long  edges  of  piece,  that  the  garment  maf 
be  placed  over  the  head.  The  photograph  shows  how  the  dress  was  fringed 
across  the  bottom  and  from  the  fold  (on  the  edges)  down  to  the  waist  line. 
Crayon  was  used  to  add  simple  stripes  at  the  head  of  the  fringe,  the  only  lim- 
itation being  the  use  of  not  more  than  three  neighboring  colors.    This  pre- 
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caution  'was  taken  to  avoid  the  common  but  false  idea  that  the  Indians  always 
used  crude  colors.* 

Those  children  doing  sufficiently  well,  were  allowed  to  use  chamois  in 
the  final  costume. 

2.  Headdress  of  Indian  braves — Small  feathers  were    cat.  down  and 
inserted  in  band  of  chamois.    This  was  pasted  to  thehrad. 

3.  Bows — ^These  were  made  of  small  reeds.    Arrows — made  of  tooth- 
picks, with  a  bit  of  paper  inserted  in  cut  at  the  end. 

4  Wigwams — ^Made  of  paper,  from  patterns,  or  by  cutting  out  compass 
arrangements  made  by  upper  grade  children.  The  wigwams  should  also  be 
decorated  with  crayons.  Two  stages  were  shown  in  putting  up  the  wigwams, 
one  where  only  three  poles  were  tied  together,  tripod  fashion.  Then  while 
one  squaw  assists  in  carrying  the  poles,  three  others  put  them  up.  The  real 
wigwams  are  made  of  leather.  The  canoes  are  made  from  patterns  and  dec- 
orated with  crayons  according  to  pictures  the  children  may  find. 

5.  Bowls  for  meal — Made  of  clay.    Burnt  matches  were  brought  for 
charred  sticks,  to  show  that  the  Indians  had  just  had  their  dinner. 

6.  Baskets  of  Nokomis — Made  by  sewing  braided  raffia. 

7.  Blankets — Made  by  sewing  in  simple  line  border  of  black  and  white 
in  piece  of  red  flannel.    Third  grade  children  might  weave  the  blankets. 

8.  Picture  writing  for  the  Ojlbway  Meda  (medicine  man).  This  was 
first  done  on  paper,  then  on  birch  bark.  The  writing  was  made  up  of  the 
crude  symbols  (drawings  of  Indians  and  animals)  which  the  Meda  used  to 
record  his  songs. 

Long  before  the  work  is  completed  the  children  have  gotten  sufficiently 
into  the  spirit  of  things  to  appreciate  the  Indian  word,  Nush-ka!  (Look  I 
Lookl)    It  is  with  great  pride  that  they  point  out  their  handiwork,  in  the 
little  village. 

After  the  completion  of  models  for  the  village,  is  the  time  when  the  children 
know  how  to  illustrate  (by  drawing)  the  customs,  arts,  and  industries  of 
Hiawatha's  people.  Respectfully  yours, 

Lena  L.  Andrews. 


*8onM  of  thB  tribei  drenod  in  such  •  way  that  the  color  icbeina  of  tlio  whole  family 
otttflt,  of  coatomei,  waa  harmonioua. 
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English  Literature.    By  William  J.  Long.     582  pp.   $  1-2x8. 
Illustrated.    Ginn  &  Co.    $1.35. 

This  book  is  of  interest  to  teachers  of  art  for  the  reason  that  the  author's 
aim  is  to  promote  a  love  of  literature  primarily  as  a  form  of  art.  In  glancing 
through  this  handsome  volume  illustrated  with  examples  of  the  work  of  the 
early  scribes,  including  a  frontispiece  in  color,  the  Canterbury  Pilgrims,  from 
a  royal  manuscript  in  the  British  Museum,  portraits,  and  reproductions  from 
The  Making  of  the  Book  series  by  Alexander  in  the  Congressional  Library, 
one  cannot  but  feel  that  the  prophecy  of  Colonel  Parker  is  beginning  to  be 
fulfilled.  "The  day  will  come,"  the  Colonel  used  to  say,  "when  our  whole 
course  of  study  will  be  reorganized  on  the  basis  of  the  arts."  To  those  who 
have  known  Dr.  Long  only  as  a  brilliant  writer  of  nature  studies,  this  schol- 
arly work,  evincing  the  most  painstaking  research  combined  with  unusually 
keen  appreciation  of  literary  beauty,  will  be  a  surprise.  The  author  abhors 
books  and  methods  "which  make  sawdust  out  of  living  trees."  The  book 
throbs  with  life  and  is  therefore  intensely  interesting.  The  few  and  brief 
selections  exemplifying  the  art  of  the  various  authors  are  appetizing  and  awaken 
a  desire  for  more.  Dr.  Long  provides  for  the  satisfaction  of  this  desire  by 
presenting  a  selected  list  of  works  during  each  period  best  worth  the  reading. 
The  historical  introductions,  the  summaries,  the  chronological  outlines,  the 
suggestive  questions,  the  literary  map  of  England,  the  bibliography,  index, 
and  key  to  [pronunciation,  are  features  which  help  to  make  this  volume  of 
such  a  character  that  it  ought  to  be  epoch-marking  if  not  epoch-making  in 
the  teaching  of  English  literature  in  the  public  schools. 

The  Basket   Maker.      By  Luther  W.   Turner.     60    pp.    Fully 
illustrated.    The  Davis  Press.    75  cents. 

This  book,  as  appropriate  in  binding  as  was  its  companion  in  the  series, 
Copperwork  by  Mr.  Rose,  is  a  reprint  of  the  articles  on  basketry  which  have 
appeared  from  time  to  time  in  The  School  Arts  Book.  Mr.  Turner  is  a  master 
of  his  subject,  having  tramped  with  Indians  for  materials,  worked  with  Indians 
for  processes,  practised  with  pupils  for  methods,  and  studied  with  specialists 
for  tasteful  results.  The  illustrations  are  surprisingly  clear  and  orderly;  the 
text  does  not  contain  a  useless  word.  In  all  the  completed  baskets  there  is 
nothing  slovenly  or  in  bad  taste.  The  book  is  an  absolutely  reliable  guide 
to  the  production  of  thoroughly  good  work. 
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Modem  Methods  of  Arts  Instruction.  By  Henry  T.  Wyse.  140 
pp.  51-2x8  1-3.  Fully  illustrated.  Henry  T.  Wyse, 
Edinburgh.    90  cents. 

This  is  pre-eminently  the  book  for  American  teachers  who  wish  to  become 
familiar  with  the  best  results  of  art  instruction  in  Great  Britain.  The  book 
includes  twenty-four  pages  of  superior  photographic  reproductions  of  the 
work  of  pupils  from  five  to  eighteen  years  of  age,  selected  from  forty  typical 
schools  in  Scotland.  It  contains  chapters  on  observation  and  representation, 
subjects  in  nature  and  art  suitable  for  study  and  representation,  eight  different 
mediums  of  expression,  the  arrangement  of  classrooms  for  art  instruction, 
drawing  materials,  craft  work,  principles  of  practical  instruction,  etc.  For 
those  who  attended  the  Third  Intemadonal  Art  Congress  in  London  the  book 
will  have  special  interest^  as  its  plates  were  taken  from  work  there  exhibited. 
The  commendable  spirit  of  the  whole  book  is  reflected  in  a  single  sentence: 
"The  methods  of  instruction  in  drawing  in  common  with  all  other  subjects 
of  education  cannot  be  permanently  fixed";  and  the  author  while  stating  the 
main  features  of  the  most  advanced  practice  of  the  present  day,  anticipates 
an  even  greater  development  in  the  future.  The  book  is  well  printed  and 
bound  with  attractive  end  papers,  and  the  plates  are  the  finest  of  any  which 
have  appeared  from  the  London  Congress  Exhibit. 

Instruction  in  the  Fine  and  Manual  Arts  in  the  United  States. 
By  Henry  Turner  Bailey.  184  pp.  6x9.  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion, Washington.    Bulletin  No.  6  of  the  Series  of  1909. 

In  reviewing  this  book  here  it  may  be  best  to  quote  Commissioner  Brown's 
letter  of  transmittal  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior: 

"In  connection  with  arrangements  for  American  representation  at  the 
Third  International  Congress  for  the  Advancement  of  Drawing  and  Art  Teaching 
which  met  at  London  in  the  month  of  August,  1908,  an  inquiry,  mainly  statis- 
tical in  character,  was  made  by  this  office,  touching  instruction  in  the  fine 
arts  and  in  the  applications  of  art  to  handicraft  in  this  country.  The  results 
of  this  inquiry  have  been  digested  by  Mr.  Henry  Turner  Bailey,  of  Massachu- 
setts, who  was  one  of  the  official  representatives  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  at  the  London  Congress.  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  Mr.  Bailey's 
monograph  herewith,  and  to  recommend  that  it  be  published  in  the  Bulletin 
of  the  Bureau  of  Education.    The  subject  to  which  it  relates  is  of  the  utmost 
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importance,  not  only  to  the  upbuilding  of  American  ciyilization  in  one  of  its 
finest  forms,  but  also  to  the  progress  of  many  of  those  industries  which  underlie 
our  civilization.  While  the  returns  upon  which  this  monograph  is  based  are 
by  no  means  complete,  even  such  presentation  of  the  subject  as  has  been  found 
possible  with  the  materials  at  hand  will  undoubtedly  prove  extremely  service- 
able." 

A  Graded  Course  in  Mechanical  Drawing  for  Grammar  Schools. 
By  Edmund  Ketchum.  Four  sets  of  plates.  The  Milton 
Bradley  Co.    25  cents  per  set. 

"The  purpose  of  these  plates  is  to  furnish  the  teacher  the  means  of  pre- 
senting to  her  class  a  series  of  mechanical  drawings  which  develop  the  idea 
of  how  working  drawings  are  made,  of  accurate  measuring,  and  of  neatness 
and  good  arrangement  on  the  sheet.  They  have  been  planned  especially  for 
the  busy  teacher."  The  first  set,  prepared  for  grade  VI,  presents  objects 
involving  two  dimensions  only.  Grade  VII  includes  several  objects  requiring 
three  views.  Grades  Yin  and  IX  are  based  almost  entirely  upon  objects 
involving  three  views.  The  objects  chosen  are  related  to  the  child's  interests 
in  school  and  at  home,  and  are  of  reasonable  design.  Mr.  Ketchum,  formerly 
Supervisor  of  Drawing  for  the  city  of  Lowell,  is  now  in  charge  of  the  art  depart- 
ment of  the  State  Normal  School,  Framingham,  Mass.  This  series  of 
plates  is  the  result  of  a  successful  experience  and  cannot  but  prove  useful  in 
teaching. 

Box  Furniture.  By  Louise  Brigham.  304  pp.  5x7  1-2.  160 
illustrations,  8  full-page  insets.    $1.74.    The  Century  Co. 

The  author  says,  ''Two  summers  on  the  island  of  Spitzbergen  taught  me 
more  than  all  previous  experiments,  the  latent  possibilities  of  the  box.  Our 
camp  was  located  seven  hundred  miles  north  of  the  Arctic  circle.  Cut  off  from 
other  materials,  the  work  daily  grew  in  interest  and  I  felt  anew  the  truth,  so 
familiar  to  all,  that  work  to  be  of  real  value,  must  be  honest,  useful,  and  beauti- 
ful." The  book  tells  how  to  make  a  hundred  useful  articles  for  the  home  out 
of  ordinary  wooden  boxes.  The  illustrations  are  for  the  most  part  drawn 
freehand  in  outline  by  Edward  H.  Ascherman.  The  book  is  solid  full  of  sug- 
gestions for  the  teacher  of  elementary  woodwork.  The  publishers  claim 
it  to  be  the  cleverest,  most  practical,  and  most  helpful  handicraft  book  yet 
written.    In  the  words  of  Uncle  Minot,  "They  mebbe  ain't  fur  wrong.'* 
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RECENT  PUBLICATIONS 

WILD  LIFE  OK  THE  ROCKIES.  By  Enos  A.  Mills.  An  unusual  book 
recounting  the  unique  experiences  of  an  extraordinary  man.  It  is  a  book 
for  nature  lovers  and  teachers  of  nature  study.  If  it  contained,  but  one 
chapter,  The  Story  of  a  Thousand-year  Pine,  it  would  be  worth  a  place 
on  the  teacher's  desk.    Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.    $1.90. 

CONVENTION  PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF 
ARTS.  This  volume  of  176  pages,  giving  the  papers  and  discussions  at 
the  convention  held  at  Washington  last  May  at  which  this  organization 
was  formed,  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  person  interested  in  promoting 
a  more  beautiful  life  in  America.  The  report  of  the  discussions  is  so 
complete  that  one  gets  from  it  a  flavor  of  the  meeting  itself.  Among  the 
speakers  were  the  Vice-president  of  thelUnited  States,[several  senators,  the 
Rt.  Hon.  James  Brice,  the  Ambassador  from  Great  Britain,  Dr.  Brown, 
Commissioner  of  Education,  and  people  well  known  in  the  art  educational 
world.  Miss  Mechlin,  Miss  Levy,  Sylvester  Baxter,  Royal  Cortissoz,  William 
Woodward,  Walter  Scott  Perry,  and  such  famous  men  in  the  realm  of 
civics  as  George  W.  Cable,  Edward  T.  Hartman,  and  Horace  J.  MacFarland. 

MANUAL  TRAINING  REPRINTS.  Two  pamphlets  of  this  series  have 
appeared,  the  first  The  Construction  and  Flying  of  Kites,  by  Charles  M. 
Miller,  an  admirable  monograph  fully  illustrated,  and  the  second,  Coping 
Saw  Work,  by  Ben  W.  Johnson,  which  translates  the  old  bracket  saw 
into  the  realm  of  sound  industrial  art  education.  Both  pamphlets  present 
attractive  work  for  bojrs  and  girls  in  the  realm  which  Mr.  Bennett  happily 
calls  applied  mechanics  for  elementary  grades.  Manual  Arts  Press, 
Peoria,  111.    20  cents  each. 

THE  AMERICAN  CITY.  Vol.  x.  No.  z.  A  new  monthly  has  appeared  from 
the  press  of  The  American  City  Publibhing  Company,  93  Nassau  St.,  New 
York.  Among  the  contributors  are  Hon.  Henry  B.  F.  MacFarland,  President 
of  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  John  Nolen,  the  land- 
scape architect.  Dr.  Richard  Watson  Gilder,  Dr.  Benjamin  Ide  Whbeler, 
and  Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot.  This  is  another  document  which  those  inter- 
ested in  civic  beauty  should  see. 

MASTERPIECES  IN  COLOR.  New  volumes:  Chardin,  by  Paul  G.  Konody; 
Fragonard,  by  Haldane  Macfall.  Each  with  eight  reproductions  in  color. 
Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.    65  cents  net. 
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DOURIS  AND  THE  PAINTERSIOF  GREEK  VASES.  By  Edmund  Pottier. 
Translated  by  Bettina  Kahnweiler,  with  an  introduction  on  the  relation 
of  Greek  vase-painting  to  Greek  literature  and  Greek  mythology  by  Jane 
Ellen  Harrison.  A  study  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  Greek  painting, 
with  an  account  of  the  life  and  work  of  Douris,  one  of  the  most  prom- 
inent of  the  fifth-century  vase-painters.    E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.    $2.50  net. 

GREAT  MASTERS*  SERIES.  First  volumes:  Great  English  Portrait  Painters, 
Leaders  of  English  Pre-Raphaelites,  Three  Great  Florentine  Painters, 
Three  Great  Portrait  Painters,  Three  Great  Modem  Painters.  Each 
volume  contains  sketches  of  three  famous  artists,  with  twenty-four  repro- 
ductions in  color  of  their  representative  work.  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co. 
Per  vol.,  $2  net. 

HINTS  ON  HOUSE  FURNISHING.  By  W.  Shaw  Sparrow.  A  book  for 
those  seeking  to  combine  beauty  with  practical  economy.  Illustrated 
in  color.    John  Lane  Co.    $2.50  net. 

CHATS  ON  OLD  EARTHENWARE.  By  Arthur  Hayden.  A  complete  man- 
ual of  old  earthenware,  with  chapters  on  its  history  and  processes  of 
manufacture,  tables  of  manufacturers'  marks,  lists  of  prices,  a  bibliogra- 
phy, and  indexes.    Illustrated.    Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.    $2  net. 

ARTISTS  PAST  AND  PRESENT.  By  Elisabeth  Luther  Cary.  The  con- 
tents include:  Antoine  Louis  Barye;  The  Art  of  Mary  Cassatt;  Max 
Klingen;  Alfred  Stevens;  A  Sketch  of  Jacques  Callot;  Carlo  Crivelli; 
Fantin-Latour;  Carl  Larsson;  Jan  Steen,  etc.  Illustrated.  Mo£fatt, 
Yard  ft  Co.    $2.50  net. 

MASTER-PAINTERS  OF  BRITAIN.  Edited  by  Gleeson  White.  About  150 
large  reproductions  of  pictures  by  famous  British  artists,  from  Hogarth 
to  Byam  Shaw,  with  introductions  and  descriptive  text.  John  Lane  Co. 
Paper,  $3.  net.  m  ^1$  I^H 

LITTLE  BOOKS  ON  ART.  New  volumes:  The  Arts  of  Japan,  by  Edward 
Dillon;  Illuminated  MSS.,  by  John  W.  Bradley.  Uniform  with  the  vol- 
umes previously  issued: — ^Jewelry,  Enamels,  Miniatures,  and  Bookplates. 
Illustrated.    A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.    Per  vol.,  $x  net. 
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PERTINENT  ARTICLES 

A  Coune  of  Study  in  Manual  Training  VII,  Cheshire  L.  Boone,  Manual  Training  Magazine, 

p.  46. 
African  Game  Trails,  Theodore  RoosoTelt,  Scribner's,  p.  885. 
An  Afternoon  with  Walter  Crane,  M.  Irwin  Macdonald,  Craftsman,  p.  88. 
An  Artist  from  Australia:  Mr.  Arthur  Streeton,  International  Studio,  p.  809. 
A  Reading  Journey  Through  Egypt,  n,  Alexandria  and  Cairo,  James  Henry  Breasted,  Chau- 

tauquan,  p.  808. 
Art  in  Interior  Decoration,  Frank  Ahrah  Parsons,  International  Studio,  p.  18. 
Art  of  Frederick  Wilson  and  Its  Message,  The:    An  Appreciation,  Minna  C.  Smith:  Inter- 
national Studio,  p.  xcviL 
Art  of  Making  Silhouettes,  The,  V.  H.  Wood,  Palette  and  Bench,  p.  8. 
Art  of  Sculptors,  The,  Saint-Gaudens  and  Others,  James  William  Pattison,  World  To-day, 

p.  1066. 
A  Stroll  Through  the  Rijks  Museum,  Charles  H.  Caffln,  Circle,  p.  199. 
Book  as  a  Basis  for  Catalogue  Making,  The,  A.  L.  Hennessey,  Printing  Art,  p.  98. 
Choosing  the  Ornaments  for  a  Modest  Home,  Alice  B.  Muzzey,  Suburban  Life,  p.  179. 
Comparative  Legibility  of  Types,  L.  J.  Berger,  Printing  Art,  p.  109. 
Decorating  China  with  Roses  Correctly,  Sara  Wood-Safford,  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  p.  99. 
Educative  Value  of  Manual  Training,  The,  S.  Horace  Williams,  Manual  Training  Magazine, 

p.  86. 
Egyptian  Architecture,  Lewis  F.  Pilcher,  Chautauquan,  p.  887. 
Furniture  of  the  Gothic  Period,  Virginia  Robie.  House  Beautiful,  p.  110. 
History  Lesson  and  Drawing,  The,  IV.  The  Norman  Period,  W.  H.  Elgar,  Practical  Teacher, 

p.  196. 
How  the  Japanese  Revolutionized  Our  Art,  Charles  H.  CafSn,  Circle,  p.  196. 
Hudson-Fulton  Exhibition  of  American  Industrial  Arts,  The,  Florence  IT.  Levy,  International 

Studio,  p.  xci. 
Interesting  Modem  French  Work  in  Jewelry  and  Engraved  Medals,  Craftsman,  p.  90. 
Italian  Art  at  the  Venice  International  Exhibition,  Vittorio  Pica,   International   Studio, 

p.  868. 
John  LaFarge,  EUsabeth  Luther  Cary,  International  Studio,  p.  IxxxiU. 
John  LaFarge  Collection,  The,  J.  Nilsen  Laurvik,  International  Studio,  p.  ciii. 
Lace-makers  of  Aspley  Guise,  The,  Katharine  Bunner,  Craftsman,  p.  87. 
Materials  and  Features  of  the  Printed  Book,  The,  John  Cotton  Dana,  Printing  Art,  p.  97 . 
Modem  British  Art,  M.  Irwin  Macdonald,  Craftsman,  p.  18. 
Museo  Barracco  in  Rome,  The,  M.  Louise  Nichols,  Scribner's,  p.  609. 
National  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Education,  The,  James  Parton  Haney, 

Manual  Training  Magazine,  p.  97. 
New  Constructive  Movement,  The,  Five  Articles  by  W.  H.  Winch,  M.  A.,  Arthur  W.  Bull, 

C.  T.  Hunt,  H.  G.  Styles,  and  E.  G.  Bowe,  Practical  Teacher,  p.  176. 
Oriental  Rug  Vahies  and  Prices,  Arthur  U.  Dilley,  House  Beautiful,  p.  101. 
Painters  and  Pictures,  XHI,  J.  L.  E.  Melssonier,  XIV,  A.  C.  Gow,  R.  A.  by  W.  F.  Sparkes, 

Practical  Teacher,  p.  189. 
Print  in  Education,  Haxxy  Lyman  Koopman,  Printing  Art,  p.  89. 
Printing  as  a  Factor  in  Social  and  Public  Affairs,  the  Editor,  Printing  Art,  p.  117. 
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Story  of  Dutch  Paintinc*  The,  Charlei  H.  Caffin,  St.  Ilicholat,  p.  lOM. 

True  Impreedonim  in  Art,  The,  Birse  Harriion,  Scribner's,  p.  491. 

VldtiaK  Manual  Trsininc  Schoob  in  Europe,  I,  London,  Chariei  A.  Bennett,  Manual  Traininc 

Magazine,  p.  1. 
Wood-engraTing,  Frank  H.  Wellington,  Printing  Art,  p.  118- 

ILLUSTRATORS 

Abbey,  Edwin  A.,  R.  A.,  Harper'i,  p  780. 

Amick,  R.  W.,  Century,  p.  896. 

Arthure,  Stanley  M.,  Scribner'i,  p.  487. 

Aihe,  E.  M.,  Scribner's,  pp.  467, 468,  468, 461,  46t,  468,  466, 467 

Birch,  Reginald,  St.  Nicholas,  p.  1066. 

Blanche,  Joseph  Emile,  International  Studio,  p.  861. 

Booth,  Hanson,  Circle,  pp.  177-179;  Delineator,  p.  806. 

Both,  Armand,  Scribner's,  pp.  486, 487, 488. 

Bracker,  M.  Leone,  McClure's,  pp.  688,  686,  687,  689. 

Brehm,  Worth,  Scribner's,  pp.  481,  488,  484, 486,  487, 488. 

Brown,  Howard  V.,  Circle,  pp.  188, 188. 

Bums,  M.  J.,  Scribner's,  pp.  487-4U,  446,  447, 448. 

Chambers,  C.  E.,  American  Magazine,  pp.  646,  647,  661. 

Chapman,  Charles  S.,  American  Magazine,  pp.  604,  607,  608;  Century,  p.  846. 

Corey,  Arthur,  McClure's,  corer  design. 

Cox,  A.  S.,  Printing  Art,  p.  118. 

Craig,  Frank,  Delineator,  p.  897;  Printing  Art,  p.  116. 

Crane,  Walter,  Craftsman,  pp.  88,  86,  86,  87, 88,  40,  41. 

Crawford,  E.  Stetson,  Scribner's,  cover  design. 

Crouch,  R.  Webr,  Century,  pp.  888,  948,  960. 

Deoslow,  W.  W.,  St.  Hicholas,  pp.  1081-1084. 

Deremsauz,  Irma,  Century,  pp.  878,  880,  888;  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  p.  10. 

Dillon,  C.  B.,  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  p.  98. 

Dunn,  Harrey  T.,  Century,  p.  998. 

Elsley,  Arthur  J.,  St  Nicholas,  p.  1188. 

Emmet,  Lydia  F.,  St  Nicholas,  frontispiece. 

Everett,  Walter  H.,  Ladies'  Home  Joturnal,  p.  16. 

Fenn,  Harry,  Century,  p.  868. 

Fink,  Denman,  Circle,  p.  196;  Harper's,  pp.  777-781,  788,  784. 

Fisher,  Harrison,  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  p.  19. 

Flagg,  James  Montgomery,  American  Magazine,  pp.  689,  641,  648;  Scribner's,  p.  468. 

Fogarty,  Thomas,  Delineator,  p.  804. 

Foster,  Will,  Harper's,  pp.  769,  768. 

Goodhue,  Bertram  G.,  Century,  pp.  878-876. 

Green,  Elizabeth  Shippen,  Harper's,  pp.  786,  744,  767,  771. 

Gruger,  F.  R.,  Scribner's,  pp.  497-600. 

Hambidge,  Jay,  Century,  p.  919;  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  p.  9. 

Harding,  George,  McClure's,  pp.  688,  689,  691,  698,  697. 

Harting,  G.  W.,  Circle,  pp.  187, 188. 

Hokusai,  International  Studio,  p.  cUL 
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Hotkini,  Osyto  P.,  Amorican  Magarine,  pp.  571,  674,  678,  676;  St  Rictaolu,  pp.  1066^ 

1061, 106S. 
Hunt,  AShvt,  American  Magaziiie,  p.  ^1. 
Infrea,  J.-A.-D.,  Century,  p.  871. 
iTanowaU,  SIglmmid  de,  Ladles'  Home  Journal,  p.  11. 
Keller,  Arthor  L,  Delineator,  p.  801;  Ladlei'  Home  Jonmal,  p.  7. 
Kftrby,  RoOin,  McCMre'i,  pp.  677-681. 

Kleinsefamldt,  Carl,  Delineator,  coyer  design  and  pp.  860,  861. 
LaFarge,  John,  International  Stvdio,  pp.  taoccW-zc. 
Lanlo,  P.  A.,  International  Studio,  p.  811. 
Latour,  Fritx  Bequer  de.  International  Studio,  p.  817. 
Litle,  Arthur,  Circle,  pp  186, 186;  Delineator,  p.  809. 
McCord,  George  H.,  Printing  Art,  p.  98. 
Merrick,  Arthur  T  ,  St.  Hicholas,  p.  1071. 
Meylan,  Paul,  Century,  p.  869. 
Munn,  Oeorge  Frederick,  Century,  p.  967. 
Helion,  O.  Patrick,  Circle,  cover  design. 
Oberhardt,  William,  American  Magazine,  pp.  681,  681,  688,  686,  686,  687;  Delineator, 

p.  809 
Peirson,  Alden,  Century,  cover  design. 
Pottcher,  Edward,  Delineator,  p.  864. 
Prsston,  May  Wilson.  Century,  pp.  984,  916,  916,  917. 
Pyle,  Howard,  Harper's,  frontispiece,  and  p.  688. 
Relyea,  C.  M.,  St.  Nicholas,  pp.  1106, 1106. 
Reoterdahl,  Henry,  Outlook,  cover  design;  and  p.  169. 
SchabcUtz,  R.  F.,  American  Magazine,  pp.  660,  668,  666,  667. 
Scherres,  Alfred,  Century,  pp.  988,  986,  987,  989,  940,  941,  948.  946. 
Schoonover,  F.  B.,  Harper's,  pp.  667,  671. 
Scott,  W.  J.,  St.  Bicholas,  pp.  1U4, 1116, 1111,  IIH. 
Smith,  B.  Boyd,  Printing  Art,  frontispiece. 
Steams,  Fred,  House  Beautiful,  cover  decoration. 
Steele,  Frederick  Dorr,  Delineator,  p.  196. 
Stella,  Joseph,  Century,  p.  908. 
Stick,  Frank,  St.  Nicholas,  p.  1091. 
Storer,  Florence  B.,  St.  Nicholas,  pp.  1086, 1086, 1087. 
Streeton,  Arthur,  International  Studio,  pp.  869-866 
SuUy,  Thomas,  Printing  Art,  p.  116. 
Taber,  I.  W.,  Outlook,  p.  171. 
Taylor,  F.  Walter,  Harper's,  pp.  711,  714. 
Troth,  Bmma,  St  Nicholas,  pp.  1071, 1078. 
Varian,  Oeorge,  American  Magazine,  pp.  618,  681,  688,  686,  687. 
Wheelan,  Albertfaie  Randall,  St  Nicholas,  pp.  1089, 1098. 
Williams,  C.  D.,  Ladles'  Home  Journal,  p.  14. 
Williams,  J.  A.,  Harper's,  pp.  788,  799. 
Williams,  J.  Scott,  American  Magazine,  pp.  611,  618,  619. 
Winter,  Charles  A.,  Century,  frontispiece.    |p 
Wood-Safford,  Sara,  Ladiss'  Home  Journal,  p.|^19. 
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COLOR  PLATES 

A  Woman  of  Reggio,  Joseph  Stella,  Century,  p.  MS.   * 

Costume  illustration,  Carl  Kleinschmidt,  Delineator,  p.  261. 

Cover  design,  Arthur  Covey,  McClure's. 

Cover  design,  E.  Stetson  Crawford,  Scribner's. 

Cover  design,  Carl  Kleinschmidt,  Delineator. 

Cover  design,  6.  Patrick  Nelson,  Circle. 

Cover  design,  S.  D.  R.,  St.  Nicholas. 

Cover  design,  Henry  Reuterdahl,  Outlook. 

Decorative  panel  in  cover  design,  Alden  Peirson,  Century. 

Evening  on  the  Lagoon,  Venice,  George  H.  McCord,  Printing  Art,  p.  82. 

Hay  Barges  on  the  Thames,  Arthur  Streeton,  International  Studio,  p.  268. 

Necklace  presented  to  Her  Majesty  Queen  Alexandra  by  the  city  of  Birmingham.    Designed 

and  executed  by  Arthur  J.  Gaskin  and  Mrs.  Gaskin,  International  Studio,  p.  SOS. 
Photograph  of  Squirrel,  Suburban  Life,  cover. 
Plate  Design,  Jetta  Ehlers,  Keramic  Studio,  supplement 

Portrait  of  H.  I.  M.  the  German  Emperor,  P.  A.  Laszlo,  International  Studio,  p.  Sll. 
Robert  Fulton,  Thomas  Sully,  Printing  Art,  p.  116. 

The  Dining-room  at  Offranville,  The,  Jacques  Bmile  Blanche,  International  Studio,  p.  261. 
Drachenfels,  The:    Moonlight,  Fritz  Bequer  de  Latour,  International  Studio,  p.  SI 7. 
'Theirs  was  a  spirited  encounter  upon  the  beach  of  Tevlot  Bay,**  Howard  Pyle,  Harper's, 

frontispiece. 
"The  Urn  of  the  Year,'*  Charles  A.  Winter,  Century. 

"The  Walrus  and  the  Polar  Bear  Rouse  Him,"  B.  Boyd  Smith,  Printing  Art,  frontispiece. 
Title-page,  Fashion  department,  C.  B.  Dillon,  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  p.  M. 
"When  I  Grow  Up,"  W.  W.  Denslow,  St.  Nicholas,  pp.  1082,  108S. 
"Who  are  we  that  heaven  should  make  of  the  old  sea  a  fowling  net?"  Howard  Pyle,  Harper's, 

p.  682. 

NOTABLE  DESIONS 

Belt  and  Buckles,  Ladies*  Home  Journal,  p.  61. 

Borders  and  Initials,  Robert  McQuinn,  Delineator. 

Carved  Wood  Frieze,  International  Studio,  p.  281. 

China  Decoration  (by  members  of  the  Newark  Keramic  Art  Society),  Keramic  Studio,  pp. 

118-1S7. 
Christmas  Presents  in  Arts  and  Crafts,  Ladies*  Home  Journal,  p.  46. 
Collars,  Ties  and  Cravats,  Ladies*  Home  Journal,  pp.  48,  60. 
Copperwork,  Craftsman,  p.  lOS. 

Cover  of  illuminated  trophy  and  roil  of  honor.  International  Studio,  p.  288. 
Curtains,  Delineator,  p.  SIS. 
Cut  Leather,  Ladies*  Home  Journal,  p.  48. 

Decorating  Tables  for  Hallowe*en,  etc..  Ladies*  Home  Journal,  pp.  86,  87. 
Decorative  headings.  Century,  pp.  860,  868,  860,  862. 
Desk  and  Book  Shelves,  Manual  Training  Magazine,  pp.  84,  86. 
Dome  (over  dining  table).  Manual  Training  Magazine,  pp.  88-80. 
Embossed  Leather  Box,  International  Studio,  p.  288. 
Embroidered  Panel,  International  Studio,  p.  280. 


AN  ART-CRAFT  INDEX  TO  THE  OCTOBER  MAGAZINES  EDITOR 

Bmbroid«r«d  Waih  Curtains,  Ladiw'  Home  Jonnud,  p.  4S. 

Eaameb  oa  Copp«r  in  Silver  Frame,  International  Studio,  p.  SM. 

Fflet  Laoe,  Palette  and  Bench,  p.  17. 

Fire  Screen,  Manual  Training  Maiazine,  p.  M. 

Furniture,  International  Studio,  pp.  zd-zdii,  cii. 

Hand-mirror,  International  Studio,  p.  S87. 

ninminated  Manuscript,  International  Studio,  p,  Stt. 

Jewelry,  International  Studio,  pp.  S86,  287. 

Jewelry  and  Engraved  Medals,  Craftsman,  pp.  tl,  91. 

Lamps,  Craftsman,  p.  98. 

Lamps  and  Shades,  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  p.  46. 

Leather  Book-covers,  International  Studio,  pp.  189, 190. 

Luster  Pottery  Plate,  International  Studio,  p.  191. 

Marble  Panel,  International  Studio,  p.  194 

Medals,  International  Studio,  pp.  819, 810. 

Mirror  Frame,  International  Studio,  p.  190. 

Modelled  Design  for  Wall  Filling,  International  Studio,  p.  194. 

Heddace,  International  Studio,  p.  808. 

Needlework  for  Draperies,  Craftsman,  pp.  96-97. 

Oriental  Vases,  International  Studio,  p.  civ. 

Pands,  International  Studio,  pp.  scvii,  801.  * 

Poster,  International  Studio,  p.  198. 

Pottery  Panel,  International  Studio,  p.  188. 

Screens,  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  p.  47. 

Silver  Sugar  Basin,  International  Studio,  p.  186. 

Stained  Glass,  International  Studio,  pp.  zcviii-c. 

Tables,  Craftsman,  pp.  99-101. 

Tailpiece,  Century,  p.  888. 

Tiles,  International  Studio,  p.  188. 

Wooden  Spoon,  Manual  Training  Magadne,  p.  87. 
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I  WILL  TRY  TO  MAKE  ^  |-j  |  g  PIECE  of  WORK  MY  BEST 

SEPTEMBER  CONTEST 

AWARDS 

First  Prize,  Book,  a  packet  of  ^'Japanese  Birds  and  Animals,"  published  by 
The  Davis  Press,  and  Badge  with  gold  decoration. 

Thomai  Canon,  VII,  PlMMUit  St.  School,  Wwterly,  R.  I. 

Second  Prize,  a  set  of  "Old  Japanese  Designs,"  published  by  The  Davis  Press, 
and  Badge  with  silver  decoration. 

Edward  M.  Ballard,  Vm,  Irving  School,  Berwyn,  111. 
Ludolph  Oromnan,  VI,  Hawthorne  School,  Clinton,  la. 
Eva  Hertha,  VII,  620  Emery  St.,  Loncmont,  Col. 
Clayton  C.  Shangraw,  Vn,  4  River  View  Ave.,  Danvers,  Mass. 
*Marf  aret  C.  Zoudlick,  Eaethampton,  Man. 

Third  Prize,  a  copy  of  "Blackboard  Drawing,"  published  by  The  Davis  Press, 

and  Badge, 

Leona  Corbin,  III,  Eaithampton,  Man. 
^Helen  Gage,  Vn,  8  So.  Cheitnut  St.,  Auguata,  Me. 
Kathryn  GilUs,  Vn,  Provincetown,  Man. 
George  Koeatka,  VII,  Emerton  School,  Berwyn,  111. 
MUdred  MacDonald,  VI,  Irving  School,  Berwyn,  111. 
Dorrii  Miller,  Vm,  Aahboome  School,  Elkins  Park  Pa. 
•  Joseph  Ozzolek,  jy,  Haydenville,  Man. 
Earl  Pitney,  V,  Emenon  School,  Berwyn,  111. 
Lucy  Smith,  V,  Maple  St.  School,  W.  Newbury,  Man. 
^Grace  Strong,  IX,  Easthampton,  Man. 

Fourth  Prize,  the  Badge. 

Laura  Arel,  n.  White  Rock  School,  Wnterly,  R.  I. 

Ruth  Aahbaugh,  VIII,  Aahboume  School,  Elkini  Park,  Pa. 

Doretta  Bargholer,  III,  Longfellow  School,  Clinton,  la. 

Mabel  Beaver,  n,  CoUiniville,  111. 

*Eben  Crockett,  V,  Park  Ave.  School,  Wnterly,  R.  I. 

Sadie  Cron,  Vm,  98  Northern  Ave.,  Auguata,  Me. 

EUzabeth  Elliott,  Springfield,  111. 

Edward  Bnoe,  vn,  Provincetown,  Mass. 

Beatrice  Francis,  IV,  Elm  St.  School,  Westerly,  R.  I. 

*Dorothy  Gage,  VII,  Warsaw,  N.  Y. 

*Sammy  Hend,  IV,  Hawthorne  School,  Clinton,  la. 

Xanthus  Homer,  VI,  Edge  Hill  School,  Elkins  Park,  Pa. 


*A  winner  of  prizn  in  some  previous  contnt 
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Mildred  Horner,  VU,  Ogcmtz  Public  School,  Elkiai  Park,  Pa. 

*Je8ii6  Hume,  VH,  Wanaw,  N.  Y. 

Deborah  Jonee,  Springfield,  111. 

Marie  Ketelbnt,  VI,  Hawthorne  School,  Clinton,  la. 

*John  Lancone,  Vm,  Phillipe  School,  Boeton,  Maae. 

Stanley  ManhaU,  VHl,  M  Maple  St.,  Danven,  Maae. 

R.  McGowan,  V,  Hay  School,  Springfield,  111. 

Bmma  Meyer,  m,  Eaethampton,  Maae. 

Inez  Oriatt,  Vm,  590  Collier  St.,  Longmont,  Col. 

.Thomaa  Talbot,  V,  Haydenville,  Maae. 

Bmily  Urban,  VII,  Elkina  Park,  Pa. 

Paul  Watz,  IV,  Pleasant  St.  School,  Waaterly,  R.  I. 

Milton ,  V,  New  Goodwin  School,  Clyde,  111. 


,  m,  Aahboume  School,  Elkina  Park,  Pa. 

Special  Prize,  the  Badge. 

Mae  Broadhead,  High  School,  Elkina  Park,  Pa. 
B.  Eunice  Lavenne,  High  School,  Alton,  IlL 
Walter  Newman,  High  School,  Elkina  Park,  Pa. 


Honorable  Mention 


Joeeph  Ashworth,  Waaterly 
Josephine  Azevedo,  Provincetown 
Hope  Bissland,  Brewyn 
Paul  Brotherson,  Clinton 
Elma  Calef,  Danvers 
Blanche  Carroll,  Longmont 
Amelia  Come,  Easthampton 
Reere  Cornwall,  Clyde 
Eleanor  Crawford,  Warsaw 
Bernard  Damon,  Augusta 
Harold  Davis,  Springfield 
Mary  Doody,  Elkins  Park 
Marion  Edwards,  HaydenTille 
Ooiaa  Elwell,  Warsaw 
U.  N.  E.,  Elkins  Park 
Ruth  Fanning,  Danvers 
Stella  Frey,  CollinsviUe 
Flora  Oalbraith,  Warsaw 
Listie  Gardner,  Longmont 
Florence  Gerrish,  Berwyn 
*Frank  Gomena,  Westerly 
Pauline  Gould,  Dangers 
Vioio  Gove,  Augusta 
^Lydia  Greenway,  Westerly 
John  Hamilton,  Elkins  Park 


*A  winner  of  honon  in 


Amanda  Hanaen,  Clinton 

Theodore  H ,  Clinton 

Eda  Jagdman,  Longmont 
Helen  Johnson,  Elldns  Park 
Ralph  Juda,  CollinsvUle 
M.  J.,  SpringfieM 
Mabel  Long,  CoUinsville 
George  Malley,  Haydenville 
Cora  Mayo,  Provincetown 
Nellie  Mayott,  Haydenville 
Sadie  McEwen,  Elkins  Park 
Annie  McLaughlin,  Augusta 
Charlotte  Percy,  Westerly 
Frances  Peterson,  Berwyn 
Stephen  Poulsen,  Provincetown 
Susan  Preble,  Augusta 
Carolyn  Rundlett,  Danvers 
Leon  Saunders,  Westerly 
Clarence  Silva,  Provincetown 
Levi  Talbot,  Westerly 
Raymond  Tingley,  Alton 
Gertrude  Wavers,  Elkins  Park 
Frank  Whelton,  Boston 

EUzabeth .  Elkins  Park 

Morton ,  Clyde 


pnvloos  contest. 
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Pupils  whose  names  have  appeared  in  The  School  Arts  Book  as  having 
received  an  award,  must  place  on  the  face  of  every  sheet  submitted  thereafter 
a  6,  for  (Guild)  with  characters  enclosed  to  indicate  the  highest  award  received, 
and  the  year  it  was  received,  as  follows : 


These  mean,  taken  in  order  from  left  to  right.  Received  First  Prize  in 
1905 ;  Second  Prize  in  1906 ;  Third  Prize  in  1907 ;  Fourth  Prize  in  1906 ;  Mention 
in  1907.  For  erample,  if  John  Jones  receives  an  Honorable  Mention,  there- 
after he  puts  M  and  the  year,  in  a  G  on  the  face  of  his  next  drawing  submitted. 
If  on  that  drawing  he  gets  a  Fourth  Prize,  upon  the  next  drawing  he  sends 
in  he  must  put  a  4  and  the  date,  and  so  on.  If  he  should  receive  a  Mention 
after  having  won  a  Second  Prize,  he  will  write  a  and  the  date  on  his  later  draw- 
ings, for  that  is  the  highest  award  he  has  received. 

(g^Those  who  have  received  a  prize  may  be  awarded  an  honorable  mention 
if  their  latest  work  is  as  good  as  that  upon  which  the  award  is  made,  but  no 
other  prize  unless  the  latest  work  is  better  than  that  previously  submitted. 

t^^^he  jury  is  always  glad  to  find  special  work  included,  such  as  language 
papers  upon  subjects  appropriate  to  the  month,  home  work  by  children  of 
talent,  examples  of  handicraft,  etc. 

O^^Remember  to  have  full  name  and  mailing  address  written  on  the  back  of 
each  sheet.    Send  the  drawings  flat. 

Siy^If  stamps  do  not  accompany  the  drawings  you  send,  do  not  expect  to 
obtain  the  drawings  by  writing  for  them  a  month  later.  Drawings  not  accom- 
panied by  return  postage  are  destroyed  immediately  after  the  awards  are  made. 

ill7~A  blue  cross  on  a  returned  drawing  means  "It  might  be  worse  I"  A  blue 
star,  fair ;  a  red  star,  good ;  and  two  red  stars, — well,  sheets  with  two  or  three  are 
usually  the  sheets  that  win  prizes  and  become  the  property  of  the  Davis  Press. 
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TEN  GREAT  PAXNTINGS 


THE  SISTINE  MADONNA 

By  RAPHAEL  SAIT  ZIO 

AT  the  Royal  Gallery  of  Dresden  in  a  small  room,  alone,  is 
the  Sistine  Madonna.  Its  setting  is  an  altar-like  structure, 
upon  the  base  of  which  a  quotation  from  Vasari  identifies  the 
picture  and  gives  us  his  opinion  of  it:  ''For  the  Black  Monks 
of  San  Sisto  in  Piacenza,  Raphael  painted  a  picture  for  the  high 
altar,  showing  Our  Lady  with  St.  Sixtus  and  St.  Barbara — truly 
a  work  most  excellent  and  rare."  For  nearly  four  centuries 
now,  Vasari's  opinion  has  been  the  verdict  of  the  world. 

At  first  glance  the  picture  seems  small — the  forms  are  less 
than  life  size — and  to  eyes  educated  by  the  Gran'  Duca  and  the 
Madonna  of  the  Chair,  it  appears  rather  dull  in  color.  Against 
a  background  of  blue-gray,  becoming  warmer  toward  the  center 
of  the  picture,  stands  the  Virgin.  The  upper  portion  of  her  robe 
is  pink,  deepening  to  red  in  the  shades,  over  a  vest  of  violet-gray. 
The  lower  portion  is  blue  over  a  skirt  of  red.  The  scarf  thrown 
over  the  shoulder  is  cream- white.  The  veil  fiowing  from 
behind  the  head  is  a  warm  gray.  St.  Sixtus  is  clothed  in  yellow 
and  orange  brocade,  lined  with  red,  flung  over  a  soft  under- 
garment of  ivory  white.  St.  Barbara's  sleeves  are  of  yellow 
and  orange  changeable  silk  with  blue  between  the  elbow  and 
the  shoulder.  Her  skirt  is  gray;  the  mantle  is  yellow-green. 
The  clouds  beneath  are  of  a  warm  gray.  The  ciutains  are  dull 
green,  and  the  green  is  repeated,  with  red,  in  the  wings  of  the 
cherubs.    The  larger  areas  of  green,  blue,  and  gray,  seem  to 
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give  a  dominance  to  the  cooler  colors;  but  presently  one  discovers 
that  the  colors  are  more  subdued  and  the  contrasts  softer  than 
usual,  and  that  the  whole  canvas  is  suffused  with  the  dim  green- 
golden  light  of  a  forest  glade  in  September.  In  consequence 
the  unity  of  the  whole  is  much  greater  in  the  original  than  in 
the  reproductions.  No  one  would  ever  think  of  being  satisfied 
with  a  circle  cut  from  the  upper  part  of  the  picture,  except  in 
photograph. 

Occasionally  some  critic  is  pleased  to  pick  flaws  in  this 
masterpiece.  An  American  painter,  whose  works  were  greater 
in  his  own  eyes  than  in  the  eyes  of  his  contemporaries,  used  to 
enjoy  saying  contemptuously  that  certain  of  his  acquaintances 
were  in  the  *' Sistine-Madonna  stage  of  art  appreciation." 
Just  what  he  meant  by  that  he  never  condescended  to  explain. 
The  picture  is  by  one  whom  the  Blashfields  rank  "in  the  art  of 
composition,  the  greatest  master  of  the  modem  world;"  by  one 
whom  Berenson  declares  to  have  been  "endowed  with  a  visual 
imagination  which  has  never  been  rivalled  for  range,  sweep,  and 
sanity;"  by  one  in  whose  art,  according  to  Symonds,  "thought, 
passion,  and  emotion,  became  living  melody." 

The  Sistine  Madonna,  "the  sublimest  Ijrric  of  the  art  of  Cath- 
olicity," in  the  opinion  of  Liibke,  "is  and  will  continue  to  be 
the  apex  of  all  religious  art."  To  me,  it  is  just  that,  the  apex 
of  all  religious  art.  It  rises  out  of  the  realm  of  the  particular 
and  temporal  into  the  realm  of  the  universal  and  eternal.  It 
embodies  in  visible  loveliness  the  things  that  abide;  it  sets  forth 
in  inimitable  beauty  the  attitude  of  the  htunan  spirit  towards 
"the  Power  not  ourselves  that  makes  for  righteousness." 

Sixtus  is  the  embodiment  of  hope.  A  man  of  mature  years, 
seeing  clearly  the  needs  of  his  feUowmen,  and  knowing  well 
his  own  limitations,  he  looks  to  the  Divine  for  aid.  Raphael 
has  represented  him  kneeling  devoutly  at  the  moment  when  by 
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gesture  and  voice  he  is  calling  the  attention  of  the  new  born 
Saviour  of  the  world  to  the  needs  of  the  vast  congregation  which 
the  drawing  of  the  curtain  has  just  revealed.  His  attitude  is 
the  attitude  of  the  Psalmist.  "Our  hope  is  only  in  thee" ;  it  is 
the  attitude  of  Peter,  "Help,  Lord,  or  we  perish." 

Is  not  that  the  attitude  of  thoughtful  men  everywhere  to-day? 
The  reformer  looks  to  Him  who  said,  "All  ye  are  brethren"; 
the  teacher  of  ethics  to  Him  who  gave  the  golden  rule;  the  student 
to  Him  who  said,  "Ye  shall  know  the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall 
make  you  free."  The  eyes  of  all  who  suffer  turn  involtmtarily 
to  the  One  who  invited  the  weary  and  heavy  laden  to  come  to 
Him  and  rest.  The  hope  of  mankind  for  a  larger  and  more 
abundant  life  is  in  God  as  revealed  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ. 
St.  Barbara  is  the  embodiment  of  love.  In  the  face  of  love 
there  is  no  question,  no  doubt.  Love  need  not  even  look  above. 
"My  beloved  is  mine  and  I  am  his,"  that  is  enough.  But  love 
must  look  around:  "Behold  if  God  so  loved  us,  we  ought  also 
to  love  one  another."  The  one  immediate  possible  object  of 
affectionate  service  for  St.  Barbara  is  this  pair  of  cherubs  who 
seem  to  have  strayed  away  from  the  celestial  host  in  the  sky  and 
are  lost,  in  abstraction  at  least.  Love  would  be  of  some  comfort 
to  somebody  at  once,  for  Love  hears  a  voice  that  says,  "Inasmuch 
as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren, 
ye  have  done  it  unto  me."  While  hope  sees  the  need  and  looks 
above  for  help,  love  sees  the  need  and  looks  around  for  oppor- 
ttmity.  Love  goes  to  work,  enduring  all  things,  and  in  women, 
sometimes  never  failing  even  when  the  task  is  hopeless. 

Raphael,  "the  supreme  assimilator  of  all  and  every  material 
that  was  fitted  to  the  purposes  of  art,"  did  not  despise  the  tra- 
ditional symbolism  of  colors.  Siztus  loves,  hence  his  robe  has 
a  red  lining;  over  this  runs  an  ordered  pattern  in  yellow  and 
orange,  the  symbols  of  thoughtful  wisdom  and  benevolence. 
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He  wishes  the  good,  as  he  sees  it,  for  all;  he  will  ask  divine  aid, 
but  there  his  activity  ends.  In  Barbara's  robes  the  yellow  and 
orange,  the  wisdom  and  benevolence,  flood  together  indiscrim- 
inately, and  over  this  is  flung  a  mantle  of  green,  the  symbol  of 
fruitfulness,  of  that  out-flowing  love  that  does  not  rest  satisfied 
without  manifesting  itself  constantly  in  good  deeds.  "Not  every 
one  that  saith  unto  me.  Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter  into  the  kingdom, 
but  he  that  doeth  the  will  of  my  Father."  This  involves  a  degree 
of  self  rentmciation,  hence  her  skirt  is  gray.  The  ideal  love  is 
love  without  weakness;  the  love  that  is  just,  as  well  as  generous, 
hence  Barbara's  arm  wears  blue,  the  badge  of  truth  and  justice. 

Mary  is  faith  incarnate.  What  a  face  she  hasl  How 
beautiful!  And  for  delicate  suggestion  of  deep  emotion  it  has  but 
one  superior  in  the  whole  range  of  art,  namely,  that  beardless 
face  of  the  Christ  by  Leonardo.  A  blind,  unintelligent  faith  fears 
nothing,  because  it  knows  nothing;  an  informed  faith  may  have 
the  assurance  of  certainty,  but  then  it  ceases  to  be  faith,  having 
passed  over  into  knowledge.  In  true  faith  there  lurks  forever 
the  question,  the  tmcertainty,  the  possibility  of  doubt.  That 
is  the  secret  of  the  look  in  Mary's  face. 

"We  have  but  faith;  we  cannot  know; 
For  knowledge  is  of  things  we  see." 

There  come  moments  of  bitter  experience  when  every 
human  soul  exclaims  with  Tennyson: 

"I  falter  where  I  firmly  trod, 

And  falling  with  my  weight  of  cares 

Upon  the  great  world's  altar  stairs 
That  slope  through  darkness  up  to  God, 

I  stretch  lame  hands  of  faith,  and  grope 

And  gather  dust  and  cha£f,  and  call 

To  what  I  feel  is  Lord  of  all, 
And  faintly  trust  the  larger  hope." 
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For  the  instant  of  revelation  which  Raphael  has  depicted, 
even  Mary,  with  the  living  pledge  of  infinite  love  in  her  arms, 
tastes^the  bitterness  of  this  cup  that  the  Father  presses  to  the  lips 
of  human  faith  in  its  every  Gethsemane.  The  prophecy  of  Simeon 
is  fulfilled,  yea,  the  sword  has  pierced  her  own  soul  also;  but 
her  eyes  turn  not  away.  Faith  would  not  be  faith  that  could 
not  suffer  and  endure.  Mary's  experience  has  been  the  experience 
of  the  faithful  in  every  age.  Her  attitude  is  typical  of  the  attitude 
our  race  has  maintained  towards  the  Son  of  Mary,  for  nineteen 
hundred  years.  We  question,  yet  believe;  we  see  the  worst, 
yet  trust  the  best.  Men  regret  the  bloody  history  of  Christ's 
religion,  they  neglect  His  church;  they  will  not  have  this  man 
to  reign  over  them;  and  yet  from  their  beds  of  pain  they  reach 
out  eager  hands  to  touch  His  seamless  dress  for  healing,  and 
over  their  dead  bodies  they  would  have  repeated  the  august 
words,  ^'I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life."  Mary  is  the  faith 
of  the  world,  pondering  all  these  things  in  its  heart,  pierced  thru 
with  many  sorrows,  yet  with  passionate  tenderness  still  holding 
the  Christ  of  God  in  its  arms. 

But  after  all,  the  supreme  thing  in  the  picture  is  the  Child. 
Place  side  by  side  all  the  faces  of  the  infant  Christ  ever  painted, 
and  arrange  them  in  the  order  of  physical  beauty,  of  intellectual 
promise,  of  spiritual  possibility,  or  of  suggestion  of  the  divine, 
and  in  every  case  this  face  would  have  to  be  placed  first.  Scores 
of  times  Raphael  had  tried  to  do  the  impossible,  to  paint  the 
face  of  the  divine-human  child ;  in  this,  his  last  attempt,  he  suc- 
ceeded. There  is  in  this  face  all  the  deep  implying  of  beautiful 
infant  faces  everywhere,  but  in  addition,  it  carries  something  of 
that  nature  which  merited  the  distinction  of  being  hailed  as 
''chiefest  among  ten  thousand  and  altogether  lovely,"  and  was 
given  the  unique  honor  of  being  called  the  only  begotten  Son  of 
God.    It  is  this  child  grown  to  twelve  years  of  age  that  Hoffman 
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shows  US  in  the  midst  of  the  doctors  in  the  temple,  and  it  is  this 
same  child  grown  to  splendid  manhood  that  appears  in  his  Christ 
and  the  Rich  Yoimg  Ruler. 

But  why  that  startled  look,  that  look  of  painful  surprise, 
that  look  of  fear,  in  this  divine  little  face? 

Interpreters  of  the  picture  have  always  said  that  the  curtains 
were  drawn  apart  that  we  might  have  the  vision.  Undoubtedly 
that  is  true ;  but  at  the  same  time,  Mary  and  her  son,  coming  from 
the  glory  tmspeakable,  are  given  a  sudden  vision  of  mankind. 
This  super-human  child  sees  before  him  not  only  the  kneeling 
congregation  to  which  Sixtus  calls  his  attention,  but  the  vast 
multitude  behind  and  beyond  it.  He  sees  his  own  future.  He 
sees  Rachel  weeping  for  her  children,  the  first  to  suffer  in  His 
name;  the  thousands  enduring  the  tortures  inflicted  by  pagan 
Rome;  the  millions  dying  in  the  religious  crusades,  wars,  and 
massacres  of  "Christian  history"  during  fifteen  hundred  years. 
What  wonder  that  the  child  who  had  been  called  the  bringer 
of  good-will  to  men,  and  the  Prince  of  Peace,  shotild  be  appalled 
at  such  a  vision,  shot  through  with  sudden  fear.  "He  is  wounded 
by  our  transgressions,  and  the  chastisement  of  our  peace  is  upon 
Him."* 

As  I  sat  there,  in  that  quiet  room  in  the  Royal  Gallery,  so 
much  alone,  gazing  at  this  greatest  of  religious  picttu'es,  I  realized 
as  never  before  the  tmiversality  of  its  appeal.  Generations  of 
pilgrims  from  all  coimtries  have  bowed  before  it,  in  silence,  in 
admiration,  and  in  tears.  Who  of  them  all  has  not  found  by 
bitter  experience,  like  Sixtus,  that  his  hope  is  in  God  alone?  Who 
has  not  felt  with  Barbara  that  love  to  God  must  show  itself  in 
service  to  others?    Who  has  not  memories  of  supreme  moments 


*  So  for  as  I  know.  Dr.  WUUam  T.  Harris,  of  Washington,  was  the  first  to  suggest  this 
adeqoate  interpretation  of  the  child's  face.  Personally,  at  least,  I  have  to  thank  him  for 
this  insight. 
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when  the  faith  of  Mary  was  his,  and  he  could  exclaim  with  one 
of  old,  "Though  he  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  him"?  And  who 
has  not  in  some  open  hour  shared  the  vision  of  this  divine  child, 
and  realized  with  crushing  certainty  that  the  way  to  victory  is 
ever  the  way  of  the  cross? 

''Our  little  systeinB  have  their  day, 
They  have  their  day  and  cease  to  be,'* 

but  one  stubborn  belief  endures  forever  in  the  heart  of  man- 
kind, the  belief  that  some  intimate  relation  exists  between 
humanity  and  God.  Perhaps  some  day  all  the  world  will  see 
that  that  relation, — ^a  relation  revealed  in  Christianity,  and 
summed  up  in  the  words.  Faith,  Hope,  Love,  and  Sacrifice, — 
is  as  beautiful  as  Raphael  has  made  it  appear  in  the  Sistine 
Madonna.  All  the  seers  of  the  race  justify  Raphael  in  placing 
behind  the  manifestation  of  these  four  things  that  abide,  the 
infinite  splendors  of  Heaven. 

HENRY  TURNER  BAILEY 
North  Scituate,  MasMchusetts 


BETHLEHEM'S  lilent  pl«ixit  are  ■leepiiic. 
Thronch  the  eait  the  dawn  is  creeping. 

Awaiting  earth  is  still. 

Lol  a  flood  of  light  appearing, 

Lo!  the  angel  hosts  are  bearing 

Tidings  of  Good  Will. 
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BXnLDING  PROCESSES 

THERE  are  three  distinct  methods  of  working  clay  into 
useful  articles:  (i)  By  building  or  modeling  with  the 
hands,  (2)  by  throwing  ware  on  the  potters'  wheel,  and  (3)  by 
casting  in  plaster  moulds.  The  first  is  the  primitive  and  early 
method  beyond  which  some  races  have  never  advanced.  The 
method  is  called  primitive  because  it  is  the  simplest  and  the 
first  one  employed.  Hand-built  ware  can  be  very  perfect  and 
beautiful  and  so  long  as  only  a  small  niunber  of  pieces  is  desired 
the  simple  process  is  adequate.  But  it  is  too  slow  for  com- 
mercial purposes. 

The  potters'  wheel,  which  in  its  simplest  form  consists  of 
a  heavy  revolving  disk  propelled  usually  by  the  foot,  is  the  machine 
or  tool  most  characteristic  of  the  craft.  A  Itmip  of  clay  stuck 
fast  to  the  center  of  the  revolving  disk  is  gradually  shaped  with 
the  fingers  into  forms  which  are  typical  results  of  the  whirling 
motion  of  the  clay.  The  wheel  is  a  machine  for  very  skilled 
hands  only  and  has  no  place  in  elementary  school  work.  One 
can  only  learn  to  use  it  even  moderately  well  by  long  and  per- 
sistent practice. 

The  third  method,  that  of  casting  in  plaster  moulds,  is  a 
factory  practice,  developed  to  facilitate  and  multiply  production. 
Moulds  of  plaster  of  paris  are  prepared  from  plaster  or  clay 
models  of  the  desired  shape.  Each  mould  is  made  in  sections 
which  fit  together  neatly.  When  in  use  it  is  wrapped  with  cord 
to  hold  the  parts  together.  The  interior  of  the  mould  is  then 
filled  with  clay  slip.*  The  plaster  being  porous  gradually  absorbs 
water  from  the  slip  next  it,  leaving  a  tlun  coating  of  less  moist, 

*  A  miztaiB  of  clay  and  watar  having  about  the  conatataney  of  thick  cream.  The  slip 
la  iNit  throogh  a  wire  icreeii  to  take  out  lompa  and  impuritiea  which  would  mar  the 
caattag. 
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less  liquid  clay  all  over  the  inside  of  the  mould.*  See  illustration 
below.  In  a  few  minutes  the  coating  has  become  thick  enough 
and  the  surplus  slip  is  poured  out.  The  mould  with  the  coating 
of  clay  is  set  aside  to  dry  for  some  ten  or  twelve  hours  in  a  warm 
room.  When  released,  the  several  sections  of  the  mould  come 
away,  leaving  a  semi-dry,  thin  piece  of  clay  ware  formed  by  the 
coating  of  clay.  With  plenty  of  moulds  a  workman  can  produce 
in  a  few  hours  many  perfect  pieces,  all  exactly  alike. 


A  mould  Ukea  apart.     Uhutntlan  from  the  VMi-Book  of  Ihc  Couoril  ot  Supiiviion  of 
Hiauil  Aru.  IMC. 

Ihe  'Process  for  CWWre/u— Building  by  hand  is  the  only 
process  children  can  use  to  advantage.  It  is  the  natural  way 
to  handle  clay,  it  requires  few  tools  other  than  the  fingers,  and 
does  not  demand  the  aquisition  of  an  artificial  technique.  The 
fingers  are  tools  with  which  one  becomes  easily  acquainted. 
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Perhaps  the  best  illustration  one  can  find  of  built  ware  is  that 
made  by  the  Indians."^  Their  method,  which  is  also  the  best 
one  for  children,  is  briefly  as  follows:  (a)  Rolls  of  clay,  the 
thickness  of  one's  finger,  are  prepared  by  rolling  a  mass  of  clay 
back  and  forth  on  some  hard  level  surface,  Fig.  I.  The 
fingers  of  each  hand  are  somewhat  spread,  to  cover  as  much  of 
the  roll  as  possible  and  so  regulate  its  roundness  and  diameter. 
The  roll  is  made  as  long  as  possible  quickly  and  with  the  fewest 
motions.  Handling  dries  the  clay  a  good  deal,  it  becomes  less 
plastic  and  does  not  adhere.  It  requires  some  practice  to  make 
long,  symmetrical  rolls  of  equal  diameter. 

(b).  To  make  the  bottom  of  a  pot,  one  of  these  rolls  is 
coiled  in  spiral  form,  making  a  round  tile  of  the  required  size, 
Fig.  n.  Adjacent  coils  are  worked  together  so  the  tile  becomes 
one  solid  mass.  It  is  then  turned  over,  smoothed  on  the  remain- 
ing surface,  and  is  then  ready  for  the  sides  or  wall  of  the  vessel. 

(c).  A  roll  is  laid  around  the  edge,  a  second  roll  on  top  of 
the  first  and  so  on,  building  up  the  inclosing  wall  of  the  vessel. 
Every  two  or  three  rings  the  rolls  are  carefully  stuck  together. 
Fig.  m,  both  inside  and  out,  and  if  necessary  the  rim  levelled 
up  before  adding  the  next  ring.  One  has  to  work  carefully  in 
building  up  the  sides.  The  rolls  must  be  securely  fastened  and 
worked  together,  and  once  in  place  should  be  left  alone.  As 
the  height  increases  the  rolls  become  less  stable. 

The  form  of  the  vessel  is  controlled  dtiring  the  btiilding  by 
laying  the  rolls  either  toward  the  inside  or  outside  of  the  wall, 
to  spread  or  contract  the  diameter  of  the  vessel  at  that  point. 
In  the  hands  of  children,  built  pottery  always  tends  to  ''spread 
out"  as  it  grows  in  height  and  there  is  need  to  allow  for  this  or 
the  piece  will  become  shapeless. 

*For  full  discuMion  of  Indian  pottery,  decoration  and  processes,  see  the  20th  Annual 
Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnolosy,  U.  S.  National  Museum,  Washington,  D,  C. 


TIM  ptoetmm  iUTolTCd  to  poKarr  building.    L    Tha  rolL    □    Tha  coil     IIL    The  iMa*. 


iBTolTBd  la  potiaT  buUdinj. 
'    9moatbla«  the  «d(*  to  m 
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This  Indian  method  of  working,  simplified  here  for  use  of 
children,  has  very  many  possibilities.  One  can  make  rectangular 
forms  as  easily  as  round  ones,  and  the  work  proceeds  rapidly. 
The  one  essential  to  success,  aside  from,  careful,  orderly  instruc- 
tion, is  that  the  clay  must  be  in  proper  condition  to  be  rolled, 
without  crumbling  (because  it  is  not  moist  enough)  and  without 
sticking  (because  too  moist).  There  is  a  medium  condition 
which  is  just  right. 

Experienced  pupils  can  use  another  method  of  building  for 
certain  small  things,  and  obtain  good  results.  This  other  pro- 
cedure is  one  of  working  with  small  lumps  of  clay.  The  bottoms 
of  vases  or  tiles  are  made  by  kneading  these  lumps  together  in 
systematic  fashion  and  so  securing  a  homogeneous  body  of  clay. 
Walls  and  sides  of  pottery  are  constructed  of  small  lumps  too, 
laid  in  rows  as  one  uses  coils,  each  piece  being  securely  stuck 
to  the  ones  next  to  and  below  it.  The  thumb  and  finger  of  one 
hand  does  the  building,  while  the  other  hand  controls  the  thick- 
ness of  the  walls.  Figs.  IV  and  V.  This  is  an  excellent  way  to 
make  square  or  rectangular  vessels,  and  large  things  like  the 
greater  fiowerpots  and  garden  jars. 

Whatever  the  way  of  working  may  be,  the  operations  should 
be  clean  cut  and  definite.  When  a  piece  of  clay  is  put  on  it 
should  be  placed  for  a  purpose,  stuck  fast,  and  not  worried  about. 
The  building  should  be  done  evenly,  regularly,  so  that  the  form 
may  be  S3rnmietrical. 

Finishing. — ^Even  the  best  of  hand  work  requires  much 
retouching  to  make  it  good.  Each  piece  of  pottery  must  be 
smoothed  and  scraped  with  a  modeling  tool.  The  surface  must 
be  made  even  and  regular  in  curvature.  Clay  is  in  the  best 
condition  for  this  finishing  when  it  is  "leather  hard,"  that  is, 
when  it  has  lost  enough  moisture  to  make  it  stiff  and  tough  but 
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not  dry.    Dry  clay  does  not  work  well  and  presents  an  unsym- 
pathetic surface. 

Tiles* — ^The  first  pottery  problem  will  be  a  tile,  because  that 
is  the  easiest  piece  and  the  beginning  of  all  problems.  The  tile 
must  be  built  up :  it  cannot  be  cut  as  a  slice  from  a  large  lump 
of  clay.  Such  a  slice  would  vary  in  density  and  would  warp, 
shrink  unequally,  and  probably  become  ruined  in  drying  and 
burning.  Working  the  clay,  kneading  it  with  the  fingers  all 
over  the  tile  tends  to  prevent  warping  and  distortion.  Tiles 
six  inches  square  by  one-half  inch  thick  are  of  good  workable 
size,  and  offer  an  adequate  area  for  decoration.  They  should 
be  made  as  level  and  smooth  as  possible,  should  have  good  corners 
and  edges.  It  is  not  always  necessary  to  use  rulers  and  dividers 
but  there  are  legitimate  instnunents  whenever  precision  is 
desired.  The  whole  value  of  modeling  is  lost  if  one  is  content 
with  lumpy,  irregular,  crooked  work.  Such  productions  are 
often  styled  "primitive"  and  praised  as  typical  results  of  the 
efforts  of  young  children.  Handwork  aims  toward  one  result 
among  others — precision  of  workmanship, — and  this  is  one 
stage  on  the  road  toward  beauty.  If  a  square  tile  is  intended 
it  should  be  made  as  square  and  perfect  as  the  ability  of  the 
pupil  permits. 

Every  tile  should  be  made  for  a  definite  purpose — to  hold 
a  teapot,  flowerpot,  or  for  a  paper-weight.  Pupils  like  this 
incentive.  And  each  tile  should  have  some  decoration,  preferably 
incised  in  the  clay,  this  being  the  most  direct  kind.  See  illustra- 
tions, Plate  VI. 

From  the  building  of  tiles  it  is  but  a  single  step  to  add  a  rim 
to  the  edge  and  one  has  a  saucer  or  shallow  tray.  A  higher  rim 
turns  the  saucer  into  a  bowl  or  vase.  The  transition  from  tile 
to  vase  may  be  so  gradual  that  the  pupil  will  never  notice  just 
when  he  began  to  make  pottery. 
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CnniDRICAL  WARE 
Of  cylindrical  vessels,  wbtch  comprise  the  majority  of  pottery 
forms,  the  following  may  be  mentioned  as  excellent  problems, 
in  about  the  order  is  which  they  would  be  taken  up  in  class. 

(a)  Candle  holders.    See  illustrations,  Plate  VI. 

(b)  Bowls.    The  form  and  choice  of  very  simple  decoration 
are  essential.    See  illustrations,  Plate  Vn. 

(c)  Flowerpots.     A  little  careful    designing    will    produce 
some  beautifiil  results,  rather  more  satisfactory  than  the  com- 
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mercial  article.  Proportion  and  form  are  more  important  than 
decoration,  which  must  be  very  reserved.  See  illustrations, 
Plate  Vn. 

(d)  Vases  for  flowers.  Flowers  are  very  characteristic  and 
one  does  not  willingly  use  the  same  sort  of  receptacle  for  nas- 
turtiums as  for  asters  or  tulips,  so  there  is  latitude  in  design 
here. 

(e)  Jars  with  covers,  such  as  those  used  for  tea,  candies, 
tobacco,  crackers,  etc.  This  kind  of  pottery  furnishes  fine  tech- 
nical problems,  representing  the  highest  development  of  fifth 
grade  work.  The  design  involved  is  definite  and  interesting. 
The  cover  is  merely  a  small,  round  tile  large  enough  to  cover 
the  mouth  of  the  jar.  On  this  tile  is  built  a  second  layer,  just 
the  size  to  fit  into  the  jar  opening.  This  cover  is  built  upside 
down  on  a  square  of  paper.  When  finished  it  is  detached,  so 
the  reverse  side  may  be  finished  with  a  knob  or  other  modeled 
form. 

Very  little  decoration  is  necessary  on  cylindrical  pottery. 
The  form  itself  should  be  sufficient. 

RECTANGULAR  WARE 

(f)  Ink-wells.    See  illustrations,  Plate  Vm. 

(g)  Flowerpots  or  boxes.  Rectangular  ware  offers  tech- 
nical exercises  of  interest.  The  square  fiower-pot  is  built  up  like 
any  other  piece  but  one  finds  care  necessary  to  keep  the  sides 
perpendicular  and  the  comers  square.  But  best  of  all  are  the 
decorative  possibilities  of  these  pots.  Each  side  presents  a 
rectangular  surface  like  a  tile  for  ornament.  If  the  class  has  had 
good  training  and  has  learned  to  apply  incised  ornament  neatly, 
this  fiower-pot  is  very  much  worth  while.  See  illustrations, 
Plate  IX. 
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CHOICE  OF  EXERCISES 

The  suggestions  offered  are  merely  types.  Many  other 
problems  exist  and  have  been  tried,  which  are  equally  good. 
One's  choice  is  governed,  first,  by  technique.  Only  those  things 
should  be  made  in  clay  which  can  properly  be  executed  in  that 
material  and  by  children.  Fourth  and  fifth  grade  children  cannot 
make  teacups — ^these  are  factory  products.  Next,  one  is  wise 
to  select  problems  involving  clear-cut  decorative  requirements 
which  are  sufficiently  elementary.  Craft  work  and  design  are 
so  interwoven  that  neither  can  exist  in  health  alone.  Yet  design 
for  the  pupil  of  ten  or  eleven  years  of  age  must  be  presented  in 
words  of  one  syllable,  so  the  choice  of  problems  is  limited.  For 
this  reason  one  avoids  discussion  of  design  as  to  handles,  spouts, 
and  other  subtle  features.  The  best  problems  are  those  which 
tax  the  pupil's  hand  skill  a  little,  appeal  to  his  sense  of  utilitarian 
worth,  and  so  lead  him  to  prize  the  work  of  his  hands.* 

CHESHIRE  L.  BOONE 

Montclair,  New  Jersey 


*These  additional  references  will  be  of  use. 

Keramic  Studio  for  1903-04     Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

This  magazine  contained  a  series  of  papers  by  Professor  C.  F.  Binna,  entitled  "Clay  in 
the  studio."  Ceramic  processes  adapted  to  amateurs  and  studio  crafts  work  are  de- 
scribed in  detail. 

Report  of  United  States  National  Museum,  1809,  pp.  611-521. 

A  paper  entitled  *'An  Early  West  Virginia  Pottery,"  giving  an  interesting  description 
of  early  American  pottery  methods. 

Pottery  in  the  Public  Schools — Mann. 

Manual  Training  Magazine,  January,  1907,  chiefly  interesting  for  the  illustrations 
and  design. 
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ARTICLE  in 

THERE  is  no  more  appropriate  field  for  beautiftil  writing 
and  lettering  than  that  of  Christmas  and  New  Year  cards. 
Genuine  and  personal  seems  the  message  which  the  sender  himself 
has  wrought,  and  incomparably  more  significant  to  the  giver 
and  to  the  recipient  than  the  stock  store  product,  however  attrac- 
tive it  may  be.  Hand-lettered  cards  may  range  from  the  simplest 
greeting  to  a  beautiful  page  of  prose  or  poetry  with  illuminated 
initials  or  rich  borders. 

The  two  illustrations  here  shown  offer  examples  of  very 
simple  types  which  are  practical  for  grammar  pupils.  To  make 
them  very  easy,  they  have  been  done  in  pencil,  which  is  simpler 
to  manage  than  the  pen  and  has  a  beauty  of  its  own,  generally 
ignored  in  such  work.  The  pen,  of  course,  may  be  used  for  the 
cards  if  the  teacher  prefers  to  do  so. 

The  choice  of  material  is  important.  A  cream  or  white  paper, 
rather  smooth  but  not  shiny,  may  be  nicely  mounted  on  a  warm 
gray  cardboard,  or  the  lettering  may  be  done  on  white  cardboard 
of  the  right  siuface.  The  pencil  should  be  of  medium  grade,  not 
soft  enough  to  smudge  or  hard  enough  to  dig  into  the  paper. 

In  conjunction  with  pencil  lettering,  one  or  more  colored 
pencils  may  be  used  for  initials,  etc.  Another  method  is  to  fill 
in  initials  and  ornament  with  delicate  washes  of  water-color. 
In  any  case  the  gray  pencil  lines  should  remain  dominant. 

In  the  first  illustration,  the  space  between  the  two  margin 
lines  might  be  washed  in  a  gray-green,  leaving  the  leaf  forms 
uncolored.  The  A,  M,  and  C  could  be  filled  with  red,  and  also 
the  small  circles  (the  holly  berries)  at  the  corners.  In  the  illus- 
tration of  the  New  Year  card,  the  initial  might  be  filled  with  deli- 
cate red  or  blue,  while  the  oak  leaves  could  be  made  a  gray-green. 

It  should  be  noticed  that  the  style  of  lettering  used  is  that 
given  in  the  Outlines  (pp.  43  and  44)  in  the  September  number  of 
this  magazine. 
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HALL  PEN  CRAFT  IN  SCHOOL  WORK 

In  such  problems  as  these,  the  pupil  should  first  letter  an 
experimental  card  for  practice.  Here,  if  mistakes  of  spacing 
are  made  they  should  be  corrected. 

On  both  the  practice  and  the  final  card,  light  margin  lines  and 
guide  lines  (for  the  bases  of  the  letters)  should  be  ruled  very  carefully 
with  a  hard  pencil.  These  lines  should  be  allowed  to  remain,  and 
on  the  final  sheet  all  use  of  the  eraser  for  any  purpose  is  forbidden. 

As  in  pen  work  treated  of  in  the  two  previous  articles,  good 
craftsmanship  here  includes  direct  but  well  controlled  lines. 
The  pencil  makes  clean  and  even  gray  lines  when  properly  sharp- 
ened and  when  used  fearlessly  but  with  reserve. 

Illustrations  3  and  4  show  types  of  formal  invitations. 
Lettering  such,  makes  a  good  class  problem  when  the  number 
of  invitations  required  is  not  sufficient  to  call  for  printing  or 
engraving.  If  each  member  of  a  class  can  undertake  from  two 
to  five  cards  a  goodly  total  is  soon  produced.  All  that  has  pre- 
viously been  stated  regarding  margins,  massing  and  the  general 
treatment  of  a  page  applies  to  the  planning  of  these  cards. 

Many  are  the  needs  which  arise  in  school  for  formal  lettering, 
such  as  labels  for  envelopes  and  boxes,  dance  orders,  programs, 
menus,  place  cards,  etc.  There  is  no  art  craft  in  more  frequent 
demand  than  that  of  lettering  or  formal  writing. 

If  a  class  is  rightly  taught  some  pupils  are  sure  to  develop 
real  style  as  well  as  facility.  These  pupils  may  be  depended 
upon  to  meet  occasional  special  demands  for  posters  and  the  like. 

They  also  may  be  asked  sometimes  to  plan  and  lay  out 
problems  to  be  undertaken  by  the  class  along  lines  such  as  are 
suggested  in  this  article. 

JAMES  HALL 


Ethica]  Culture  School 
New  York 
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A  CANDLESTICK  AND  SHADE 

PERFORATING  sheet  metal  has  something  attractive  about 
it  that  appeals  to  children.  There  is  a  certain  fascination 
about  seeing  the  design  rise  in  relief  as  the  background  is  forced 
down  into  the  wood  and  the  unceasing  fall  of  the  mallet  is  evidence 
enough  of  their  eagerness  to  see  a  part  or  the  whole  of  their  work 
completed. 

The  simplicity  of  tools  required  and  the  ease  with  which 
it  may  be  done  brings  this  problem  within  the  possibilities  of 
the  average  child  above  the  fifth  grade. 

One  inch  less  than  one-half  of  a  14  circle  plus  5-16  at  each 
end  for  fastening  is  the  size  of  our  shade. 

On  14^  by  9^  drawing  paper  construct  a  line  A-B  14^  long, 
one-half  inch  from  top.  Mark  the  center  C.  Now,  with  a  radius 
equal  to  AC,  and  C  as  center,  draw  one-half  of  a  circle  minus 
one  inch.  Connect  the  end  of  this  arc  with  the  center,  C.  Inside 
this  draw  another  arc  with  a  radius  of  6  3-8^.  This  makes  the 
width  of  the  lower  edge  of  the  frame. 

For  the  inner  circle  for  the  opening  at  the  top  have  a  radius 
of  2  5-8^.    Outside  of  this  draw  another  arc  with  3  1-8''  radius. 

Setting  the  compass  at  63-4^,  divide  the  outside  arc  into 
three  parts.  Connect  these  points  with  the  center  and  you  have 
the  size  of  the  required  panel. 

The  design  must  be  of  the  first  importance.  It  can  be  made 
simple  or  elaborate  according  to  the  ability  of  the  maker.  The 
tree  and  wild  carrot  motifs  each  work  up  beautifully. 

The  design  planned  and  properly  spaced  within  the  panels, 
we  are  now  ready  to  apply  it  to  the  metal.  Either  copper  or 
brass  may  be  used. 

Thoroly  clean  a  piece  of  No.  28  brass  14^  by  8^  with  pow- 
dered pumice  stone  moistened  slightly  with  water.  If  curved 
or  bent,  fiatten  by  placing  between  wood  and  striking  squarely 
several  times  with  a  wooden  mallet. 
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Cover  the  entire  surface  with  a  thin,  even  coating  of  parafline 
by  heating  the  metal. 

It  may  now  be  tacked  upon  a  piece  of  soft  pine.  This  should 
always  be  done  after  applying  the  parafSne  as  heating  the  board 
is  liable  to  warp  it.  By  means  of  an  awl  punch  holes  in  metal 
for  tacks  i  1-2  apart,  one-fourth  inch  in  from  upper  and  lower 
edges. 

Begin  tacking  to  board  at  center  hole  on  upper  edge  and 
then  the  one  beneath  it  on  lower  edge.  Proceed  to  right  and 
then  left,  always  tacking  the  one  directly  beneath  until  the  entire 
piece  is  fastened  firmly  to  the  board.  This  somewhat  lessens 
the  danger  of  buckling  as  the  metal  must  be  flat  on  the  board. 

By  means  of  thumb-tacks  fasten  the  design  to  the  board 
along  the  upper  edge  so  that  the  design  falls  well  within  the 
row  of  tacks.  Transfer  the  design  to  the  wax  surface  by  going 
over  lightly  all  lines  with  a  hard  pencil. 

Remove  paper  and  by  means  of  an  awl  held  firmly  near 
the  point,  scratch  the  lines  on  the  wax  into  the  metal.  The  metal 
may  now  be  warmed  slightly*  and  the*  parafline  wiped  off. 

In  the  absence  of  awls  the  perforating-tool  may  be  made 
by  the  children,  from  a  wire  nail.  Place  a  six-penny  wire  nail 
in  a  vise  between  two  pieces  of  soft  wood  and  file  to  a  point. 
File  on  the  forward  stroke,  taking  a  long,  steady  movement. 
This  will  heat  the  steel  and  take  out  the  temper.  Replace  this 
by  heating  the  tool  to  a  red  heat  and  then  plunge  immediately 
into  cold  water. 

The  whole  outline  and  background  should  now  be  perforated 
with  holes  of  nearly  uniform  size  placed  very  close  together. 
The  working  of  the  metal  will  in  most  cases  cause  a  slight  buck- 
ling, thus  giving  an  added  interest.  In  working,  the  tool  should 
be  inclined  slightly  away  from  you.  Always  work  toward  your 
design.    This  tends  to  force  your  design  in  higher  relief. 
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The  perforating  finished,  remove  the  metal  from  the  board 

and  cut  the  brass  along  the  curve,  allowing  the  s-i6*  at  each 

end  for  fastening.     Always  cut  metal  near  the  joint  of  the 

shears.  This  will  not  only  prove  the  easier  way  but  it  will  insure 

a  more  even  edge. 

File  the  edges  and 
finish  with  emery  paper. 
Shape  the  shade  with  the 
hands  as  much  as  possi- 
ble and  then  beat  to  an 
even  curve  with  a  metal 
hammer.  By  means  of 
pliers  turn  the  edges 
over  evenly  at  either  end 
in  opposite  directions 
until  they  can  be  made 
to  hook.  Hammer  to- 
gether and  the  shade  is 
completed. 

Because  of  the  lack  of 
the   necessary  tools   the 
blocks  for  the  candlestick 
were    obtained     already 
cut  to  given  size  and  put 
together  by  the  children 
in  the  following  fashion. 
The  pedestal  was  fas- 
tened to  the  center  of  the 
base  by  placing  glue  between  the  parts  and  then  countersinking 
a  screw  on  under  side.    A  hole  3-4'  by  i'  was  bored  in  the  center 
of  the  top  block  with  a  3-4'  augur.    This  block  was  then  firmly 
fastened  to  the  pedestal  with  a  screw  at  the  base  of  this  opening. 
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The  edges  were  then  well  rounded  with  a  wood  file  and 
sandpapered.    It  was  then  stained  and  waxed. 

A  piece  of  No.  22  brass,  i  5-8'  square,  with  a  3-4''  circular 
opening  serves  as  a  protection  to  the  top.*  It  should  be  filed 
nicely  and  all  comers  rounded.  This  is  fastened  to  the  block 
with  brass  escutcheon  pins.  The  holes  must  be  partially  drilled 
to  receive  these  or  otherwise  the  wood  will  be  liable  to  split. 

The  brass  prongs  which  support  the  shade  are  also  cut  from 
No.  22  brass.  Brass  upholstering  tacks  are  used  to  fasten  these 
to  the  block. 

SUSAN  I.  ODLIN 

Weaver  School 
Dayton,  Ohio 


*To  protect  the  wood  completely,  a  lining  for  the  socket  which  receives  the  candle  may 
be  made  from  thin  brass.  The  base  of  the  socket  may  be  lined  with  a  circle  of  brass  not 
quite  S-4  of  an  inch  in  diameter, — just  the  right  size  to  crowd  down  and  hold  the  side- 
protecting  ring  in  place.  Of  course,  this  should  be  adjusted  before  the  face  plate  is  fastened 
down. 
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PRICELESS    HANDWORK 

PRICELESS,  first  because  com-husks  cost  nothing  and  can 
be  provided  by  the  pupils  themselves  in  rural  districts, 
and  secondly  because  the  accomplishment  of  the  work  is  invalu- 
able in  the  training  of  Uttle  hands. 

There  is  often  an  abundance  of  beautiful  material  furnished 
to  the  city  teacher,  but  in  many  rural  schools,  such  material 
is  difficult  to  secure.  And  yet  beautiful  work  is  done  under  the 
direction  of  thoughtful  and  ingenious  teachers  even  in  country 
schools.    Here  is  a  suggestion. 


Procure  a  quantity  of  com-husks  sufficient  for  the  entire 
school;  then  lay  them  aside  until  thoroly  dry,  as  they  shrink 
in  the  process  of  drying.  Tear  the  husks  which  seem  strongest 
and  least  irregular  into  strips  about  1-2  an  inch  wide. 

Braid  the  strips,  and  fasten  the  ends  with  narrow  strips  of 
husks  or  with  cotton  thread. 

From  this  braid  make  a  circular  mat,  beginning  at  the  center 
and  sewing  around  and  around  until  the  mat  is  about  8  inches 
in  diameter.  This  is  serviceable  beneath  a  vase  of  flowers  or 
under  a  hot  dish. 
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The  braiding  is  easily  taught  to  little  children  and  the  circular 
sewing  is  not  difficult. 

Another  article  which  proves  interesting  is  a  miniature 
bushel  basket  or  a  long  basket  with  an  arched  handle  which 
may  be  used  as  a  receptacle  for  mother's  spools  and  thimble, 
or  for  Easter  eggs,  or  May  flowers,  in  the  spring,  or  for  fruit  in 
the  fall. 

The  little  basket  is  started  in  the  same  manner  as  the  mat. 
When  the  required  size  for  the  bottom  is  reached,  the  husk  circle 
is  laid  upon  the  bottom  of  a  tumbler  or  some  such  object,  and 
shaped  as  it  is  sewed  for  about  two  rows.  After  that  the  shaping 
article  is  discarded  and  the  sewing  continued  around  and  around 
imtil  the  body  is  completed.  Then  the  handles  are  fastened  on. 
Row,  if  the  artisan  desires,  the  little  corn-husk  basket  may  be 
dipped  in  bright  colored  dye,  or  painted  to  suit  the  taste. 

A  Mexican  hat  for  one's  own  or  sister's  doll;  seats  and  backs 
of  doll  furniture ;  a  wide,  low,  bowl-shaped  basket  similar  to  a 
Chinese  rice-bowl;  a  simple  covering  for  a  bottle  to  hold  flowers, 
like  those  sold  at  the  florist's,  all  these  and  many  other  problems 
prove  to  be  of  unfailing  interest  and  delight  to  the  children. 

MIMA  C.  DOYLE 
OmabA,  NebrMka 


^yTAT  Yule*fl  tweet  peace 


Abide  with  you 
And  bleu  your  home 

The  whole  year  throogh. 
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IT  was  well  toward  the  last  of  April  and  the  ardor  with  which 
the  boys  and  girls  had  started  their  tasks  in  the  fall  had 
begun  to  slacken.  Even  the  drawing  period,  though  still  eagerly 
welcomed,  seemed  not  to  be  producing  adequate  results.  With- 
out doubt  that  interest  which  calls  for  work  needed  to  be  aroused 
by  the  introduction  of  a  new  element.  To  awaken  suph  interest 
in  the  eighth  and  ninth  grades,  the  children  were  shown  some 
brass  candleshades  with  designs  relieved  by  pierced  backgrounds. 
They  were  told  that  we  were  going  to  make  designs  for  such 
shades  and  that  if  good  ones  were  produced  we  would  work  them 
up  in  metal. 

Directions  were  then  given  for  planning  the  shade  on  paper. 
Two  sizes  were  given,  a  small  one  for  which  the  brass  would 
cost  five  cents,  and  a  larger  one  costing  a  little  more,  which  would 
be  suitable  for  either  a  candle  or  electric  light  bulb.  Each  child 
made  the  size  he  preferred.  The  plan  for  the  smaller  shade  was 
as  follows.  Draw  a  circle  with  a  radius  of  one  and  a  half  inches. 
With  same  center  draw  another  with  a  radius  of  four  and  five- 
eighths  inches.  Divide  into  eighths.  Cut  around  both  circles 
and  up  one  radius.  Fold  on  the  lines.  Now  bring  the  ends 
together  and  lap  them  until  the  right  spread  is  obtained.  After 
trying,  we  found  that  five  sides  would  make  our  shade  the  size 
we  desired.  Next  we  had  to  plan  for  laps  and  allow  for  turning 
at  top  and  bottom  so  as  to  have  no  sharp  edges.  For  this  we 
drew  a  new  plan,  added  a  quarter  inch  all  around  the  outside 
of  the  shade,  and  mitred  the  corners  where  edges  were  to  be 
turned  tmder.  The  larger  shade  differed  only  in  having  the  first 
circle  one  inch  in  radius,  making  the  top  smaller  for  the  electric 
bulb,  and  the  larger  circle  five  and  one-half  inches  in  radius. 

We  were  now  ready  for  the  design.  The  children  were 
recommended  to  use  rather  large,  simple  forms.  As  the  tulip 
was  in  season  and  was  fitting  in  form  for  such  design  many 
used  it  as  a  motive.    On  each  of  the  five  sides  of  the  shade  at 
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SIMPSON 


top  and  bottom  were  drawn  quarter  inch  margins  and  at  the 
sides  one-eighth  inch  margins.  Inside  these  margins  was  placed 
the  design.    Then  the  pattern  was  cut  out,  laps  and  all. 

The  number  thirty-four  soft  brass  that  we  used  was  sold 
in  the  stores  at  forty  cents  a  yard.  It  was  fourteen  inches  wide 
and  a  quarter  of  a  yard  cut  two  small  shades.  The  children 
bought  the  brass  themselves,  some  getting  the  quarter  yard  and 
selling  half  to  others.    The  working  in  metal  was  not  compulsory 


Fig.  1.    Geometric  Uyout  for  a  five-sided  shade.    Fig.  2.    One  side  of  a  four-sided 

shade,  with  tulip  design  ready  for  punching. 


but  the  idea  of  using  tools,  and  making  something  worth  while 
that  would  last,  was  so  appealing  that  there  were  few  who  did 
not  do  so.  The  children  were  told  to  bring  awls,  new  ones  or 
old  ones  sharpened  to  a  fine  point,  and  boards  large  enough  to 
fasten  the  brass  to.  These  same  boards  caused  much  good 
natured  amusement  for,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  car- 
penter-made with  cleated  backs,  they  were  of  many  shapes  and 
sizes,  from  the  round  beveled  edged  one,  evidently  from  the  pantry, 
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to  the  one  and  a  half  by  four  foot  plank  which  the  quiet  boy  in 
the  back  seat  so  dexterously  handled. 

The  brass  was  fastened  to  the  board  with  thumb-tacks. 
Then  the  pattern,  with  design  up,  was  fastened  in  the  same  manner 
to  the  brass,  care  being  taken  to  put  the  tacks  through  the  laps 
which  would  turn  under.  Now  we  were  ready  to  outline  our 
design  by  piercing  around  it  with  the  awl.  Holding  the  awl 
nearly  vertical  in  the  right  hand  and  guiding  the  point  with  the 
left,  we  practised  a  bit  on  the  outer  edge  of  our  brass  until  we 
cotdd  control  our  hands  so  as  to  make  holes  nearly  all  the  same 
size.  We  found  that  the  smaller  holes,  made  with  less  pressure, 
were  better  suited  to  the  size  of  our  model  than  larger  ones. 
Thru  the  paper  pattern  we  pierced  the  margins  and  outline  of 
the  design  for  all  five  sides.  Then  we  drew  with  lead  pencil  on 
the  brass  around  our  pattern  and  removed  it  carefully,  to  be 
used  again,  perhaps. 

The  work  was  now  very  simple,  only  to  fill  in  the  back- 
ground around  the  design.  We  worked  from  the  margins  to 
the  design,  punching  the  holes  irregularly  but  at  about  an  even 
distance  apart,  and  upon  finishing  our  background  we  found 
that  design  and  margins  were  raised  above  it.  We  next  cut  our 
pattern  out  of  the  brass  with  an  ordinary  pair  of  scissors  and 
proceeded  to  turn  the  edges  under.  We  used  the  sharp  edge 
of  our  board  for  this,  laying  our  pattern  so  that  the  line  it  was 
to  bend  on  would  be  exactly  true  with  the  edge  of  the  board. 
Then  we  bent  the  lap  over  the  edge  pressing  with  our  fingers 
against  it.  This  made  a  crease  to  bend  on  and  we  folded  the 
lap  under  and  pressed  it  hard  to  flatten  it,  using  the  round  handle 
of  the  awl  for  this  purpose.  Only  one  of  the  laps  was  turned 
where  the  shade  was  to  join.  The  other  was  merely  bent  a 
little  to  fit  under  the  folded  one.  With  the  awl,  holes  for  the 
fasteners  to  be  put  thru  were  ptmched  at  the  two  ends,  and 
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SIMPSON  A  BRASS  CANDLESHADE 

along  the  bottom  for  the  fringe.  The  shade  was  bent  with  the 
hands  into  shape  and  fastened  with  Dennison's  No.  s  double 
pronged  paper  fasteners. 

The  shades  were  polished  at  home,  the  children  using  silver 
polish,  then  soaking  the  powder  off  with  warm  water,  and  drying 
with  a  soft  cloth.  This  gave  a  soft  finish  like  Roman  gold  and 
suited  the  bead  fringe  better  than  a  more  brilliant  polish  would  have 
done.  In  some  cases  the  shades  were  lacquered,  after  being 
polished,  with  lacquer  bought  at  the  paint  stores.  This  is  a 
transparent  liquid  like  varnish  and  was  used  to  prevent  tarnishing. 
The  fringe,  if  used,  was  next  fastened  on  with  the  fasteners,  the 
two  ends  were  sewed  together  at  a  comer,  and  our  shade  was 
completed. 

It  may  take  about  six  three-quarter  lessons  to  finish  the 
shade  after  the  design  is  ready,  but  the  enthusiasm  of  the  teachers 
and  scholars  shortens  the  time.  After  the  background  piercing 
began,  the  pupils  were  allowed  to  work  before  school,  for  the 
work  is  not  noisy,  and  occasionally  permission  to  work  during 
school  time  was  granted  as  a  reward  for  correct  finished  work, 
this  serving  as  an  incentive  to  some  of  the  more  indifferent  task 
doers. 

MAUD  A.  SIMPSON 
Portland,  Maine 


IT  is  a  day  of  joy  and  charity.     May 
God  make  you  very  rich  in  both. 

Phillips  Brooks 
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A  CLASS  CHRISTMAS  TREE 

[  looking   back  over  the  year's  work  a 
teacher  can  usually  recall  some  feature 
of  it  which  marked  the  high  tide  o^ 
eatbusiasm.      Such     spontaneous     and 
wholehearted  effort  in  any  well  directed 
line  is  worth  much  more  to  the  children 
than  many  times  the  same  amount  of 
work    when    interest    is    lacking.     With 
us  during  the  past  year  the  class  Christ- 
mas tree  took  the  prominent  place  in  our 
first  and  second  grades. 
Plans  for  this  work  were  distributed  the  first  of  December, 
Teachers  and  children  talked  about  the  best  kind  of  tree  to  deco- 
rate for  Christmas.    It  was  decided  that  it  ought  to  have  low, 
drooping  and  spreading  branches  and,  of  course,  should  be  green. 
A  careful  study  was  made  of  all  the  evergreens  the  school  grounds 
and  nearby  woods  afforded.    Growth  was  studied  with  special 
reference  to  the  suitability  of  the  trees  for  Christmas  decorations. 
Drawings  were  made  either  directly  from  the  trees  or  from 
memory,  Fig.  i. 

After  the  children  had  succeeded  in  expressing  some  of  the 
characteristics  of  growth,  a  full  sized  sheet  of  bogus  paper  was 
fastened  to  the  wall  and  on  it  a  large  tree  was  drawn  with  green 
chalk.  In  the  first  grades  the  teachers  had  to  render  more 
assistance  than  in  the  second  grades.  Some  teachers  allowed 
the  child  who  had  made  the  best  small  drawing  to  draw  the  tree 
on  the  large  paper,  but  where  the  real  Christmas  spirit  prevailed 
all  had  a  share  in  the  work.  It  was  not  unusual  for  a  teacher 
to  bold  a  tiny  child  up  to  the  paper  while  its  chubby  hand  grasped 
the  chalk  and  added  a  few  strokes  of  green  to  the  picture  tree. 
When  this  drawing  had  been  made  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of 
the  class  if  not  to  the  teacher,  the  joy  of  decorating  it  began 
in  real  earnest. 
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Lessons  in  folding,  drawing,  cutting  and  pasting  followed 
each  other  in  quick  succession.  One  day  was  devoted  to  drawing 
and  cutting  out  candles,  another  to  folding  and  cutting  stars, 
then  balls,  crescents,  lanterns,  pans,  etc.,  each  in  turn  being 
made  the  subject  for  a  lesson.  The  best  were  selected  for  the 
tree;  always  the  teacher  tried  to  have  as  many  children  as  possible 
represented  by  one  thing  or  another.  This  work  continued  up 
to  Christmas  time.  Lastly  white  chalk  was  used  to  represent 
strings  of  popcorn  festooned  on  the  tree.  In  a  few  cases  isin- 
glass or  gold  dust  found  its  way  onto  the  drawing,  but  not 
even  a  look  of  disapproval  was  shown  by  teacher  or  principal, 
as  the  wish  was  to  keep  uppermost  the  feeling  of  pleasure  in 
the  work.  How  much  more  valuable  at  this  particular  stage 
in  the  child's  development  was  the  interest  which  actuated  his 
bringing  the  shiny  stuff  than  that  he  should  have  heard  from 
his  teacher  that  tinsel  or  gold  dust  was  inappropriate  in  the 
drawing  1 

The  tree  proved  to  be  a  strong  rival  to  other  Christmas 
interests.  Some  of  the  children  seemed  almost  sorry  to  part 
with  it  even  for  the  holidays. 

On  their  return  to  school  in  January  the  teachers  explained 
to  the  children  that  they  would  draw  from  toys  and  at  each  lesson 
one  drawing  would  be  cut  out  and  fastened  to  the  tree. 

Before  Christmas  every  one  had  been  allowed  to  take  part 
as  freely  as  possible  in  the  work  but  after  the  holidays  there 
were  some  restrictions.  Children  drew  from  toys  for  the  sake 
of  the  toy  drawing  and  as  a  special  reward  for  the  quality  of  the 
work,  the  improvement  or  some  other  reason  so  as  not  to  let  the 
honors  fall  only  on  a  few,  the  drawing  was  placed  on  the  tree. 

The  presence  of  the  tree  and  each  day  the  possibility  of 
being  the  one  on  whom  the  honor  might  fall  served  as  an  incentive 
to  such  careful  object  (memory)  drawing  as  we  have  seldom  seen. 
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There  was  never  any  lack  of  suitable  models  for  drawing ;  child- 
ren vied  with  each  other  for  the  pleasure  of  bringing  toys;  dolls, 
horns,  chairs,  wagons,  etc.,  were  always  forthcoming  for  the  lessons. 

In  many  ways  the  Christmas  spirit  was  manifested  in  this 
work.  Often  a  tree  was  made  by  the  class  and  sent  to  the  home 
of  a  sick  classmate  who  had  been  unable  to  share  in  the  pleasure 
of  making  it.  Usually  such  suggestions  came  from  the  children 
rather  than  from  the  teacher. 

Our  greatest  difficulty  was  experienced  when  the  end  of 
January  came,  in  giving  up  the  drawings  of  trees.  It  appeared 
for  awhile  that  Washington's  birthday,  Easter  and  other  holidays 
would  be  overlooked  in  the  interest  which  was  still  shown  in 
the  trees.  Because  the  children  were  really  enthusiastic,  it 
was  not  always  easy  to  persuade  the  teachers  that  it  was  wise 
to  put  away  these  drawings  in  order  to  give  other  subjects  their 
due  attention  and  so  that  they  might  return  to  the  Christmas 
work  another  year  with  renewed  interest. 

Never  was  the  drawing  supervisor  so  many  times  invited 
during  one  month  by  children,  teachers,  and  principals  to  ''come 
out  and  see  our  work."  Always  these  invitations  were  gladly 
accepted  as  there  was  no  doubt  what  pleasure  awaited  her  in 
beholding  so  many  proud  and  eager  children — eager  to  show 
their  work  and  to  hear  the  words  of  approval  which  could  be 
so  honestly  bestowed. 

Finally  the  trees  were  put  away  with  more  or  less  ceremony. 
In  a  few  cases  special  exercises  were  held  but  at  the  close  of 
schools  in  Jtme  many  of  these  picture  trees  found  their  way,  at 
the  earnest  request  of  the  children,  to  a  conspicuous  place  on 
the  schoolroom  walls  for  the  closing  day  exercises. 

ELIZABETH  M.  6ETZ 


Director  of  Drawing 
Atlanta,  Georgia 
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ANNOTATED    OUTLINES 
JANUARY 

0  far  as  I  know  the  psychologists  have  not  thrown  any  new 
light  on  our  problem,  Pictorial  Drawing,  during  the  past 
year.  We  must  still  hold  to  our  free  illustrative  sketching,  to 
drawing  from  objects  in  silhouette,  to  the  study  of  objects  for 
foreshortening  and  convergence;  in  a  word,  the  order  of  our 
going  we  must  stand  by  another  year  at  least.  But  I  am  sure 
that  the  greatest  need  of  public  school  pupils  to-day,  *'a  motive 
for  productive  effort,"  to  use  Mr.  George  H.  Martin's  fine  phrase, 
is  the  thing  they  need  most  in  pictorial  drawing.  "Why  are 
you  not  drawing?"  I  once  asked  a  bright  boy.  "Why  should 
I?"  he  retorted.  "To  show  how  the  object  before  you  looks," 
I  replied.  "Look  at  it,"  said  he;  "you  can  tell  better  that  way 
than  by  any  drawing  I  can  make." 

A  motive  for  productive  effort.  A  reason  for  pictorial 
drawing  that  satisfies,  and  inspires  the  child  to  draw.  I  wonder 
if  that  can  come  out  of  any  publication,  ever,  even  The  School 
Arts  Book !  Must  it  not  come  out  of  local  conditions,  local 
interests,  local  events,  tmder  the  magic  touch  of  the  local  teacher? 
The  longer  I  live  the  less  faith  I  have  in  courses  of  study.  Live, 
and  study,  of  course;  that  is  the  whole  of  it  in  a  sentence.  Oh, 
if  we  were  only  wise  enough  to  accept  the  invitation  of  Froebel, 
"Come,  let  us  live  with  our  children!"  Then  when  occasion 
arose  for  drawing  anything,  we  would  teach  them  to  draw  that 
thing  and  to  draw  it  well.  But  just  now  schools  are  supposed 
to  exist  to  make  "occasions"  arise !  These  "occasions,"  made  to 
order,  the  children  must  be  forced  to  take  advantage  of,  for  their 
future  well  being.  Under  the  circumstances,  therefore,  it  seems 
best  to  suggest  the  following  outline  of  study  for  January,  1910. 

PRIMARY 

Pictorial  drawing  during  the  first  three  grades,  and  for  the 
first  three  months,  will  follow  a  plan  which  demands  increasing 
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attention  to  the  object  itself,  and  increasing  power  to  visualize 
the  object : 


Gr. 

JANUARY 

FEBRUARY 
Midwinter     gamet 
and  sportB. 
Winter  occupations 
and  utensiU. 
St.  Valentine. 

MARCH 

3 

Christnuw  and 
HoUda;  experiences 

Christmas  gifts. 
Gaily  colored  toys. 
Calendars. 

Signs  of  the  coming 
of  spring. 

Pels  and  poultry! 
Mother  Goose. 

Cbrisbnas  gifts. 
Objects   of    use   in 
■ports  and  gamw. 

Objects  involved  in 
stories  of  Washing- 
ton, Lincoln,  et  al. 

Objects  involved  in 
myths  and  legends, 
including  animals. 

The  language  work,  the  number,  and  the  historical  and 

biographical  stories,  may  be  so  co-ordinated  with  the  drawing, 

and  the  drawing  so  co-ordinated  with  them,  that  all  the  school 

work    will   move  on  happily 

together,  in  harmony  with  the 


HRST  YEAR.    Illustrate 

happy  Christmas  and  holiday 
experiences. 

Discuss  these  experiences  with 
the  children,  and  help  them  to  image 
clearly  the  objects  involved  in  the 
illustration:  the  tree,  the  hanging 
stocking  stuffed  with  toys,  some  of 
the  individual  toys,  whatever  seems 
most  likely  to  be  so  vivid  a  memory 
that  the  child  can  draw  it.  The 
ChriEtmaa  tree  with  its  gifts.  Fig.  t, 
by  Leona  Corbin  of  Easthampton, 
Mass.,  is  an  unusually  successful  bit 
of  work.  It  has  the  naive  combina- 
tion of  the  realistic  and  the  conven- 
tional vbicb  is  seen  at  Its  best  in  the 
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fourteenth  and  earlj  fifteenth  centui?  work  of  the  Italians.  Otba  holiday 
experiences,  outdoor  and  indoor,  will  fumieh  excellent  subjects.  But  not 
all  children  will  achieve  such  results  as  those  shown  in  Plate  n,  by  Jod 
Young,  Elmira,  N.  Y.  Such  expressive  drawings,  so  carefully  drawn,  are 
ideal  for  the  grade. 


Plata  n.     Chiutmai  aameii  loor  ttt*  trota  a  booUst  by  Joal  Yoanf.  I,  Elmira,  R,  Y. 

SECOND  YEAR.  (U)  Draw  favorite  toys  received  as  Christ- 
mas gifts. 

Have  these  brought  to  school  and  ezliibited.  Let  each  pupil  draw  hia 
own,  or,  if  he  has  none,  one  that  he  would  like  to  own.  Let  each  pupil  use 
such  colors  and  such  paper  as  his  toy  seems  to  demand.  The  toys  shown 
in  Plate  m,  were  drawn  by  pupils  of  this  grade  who  won  prizes  in  the  conteata 
of  last  year.    The  ori^nals  are  in  colored  pencil,  and  show  thoughtful  drawing. 


THIRD  YEAR.     Draw  objects  of  use  in  winter  sports. 
The  objt 
of  one. 
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The  objects  should  be  present,  placed  where  each  child  can  have  a  good 
view  of  one.    Such  objects  as  articles  of  apparel,  sleds,  skates,  snow  shoes, 


(■1  Mittnu,  drawn  rnun  tha  objact  by  D.  Wolcolt,  I,  Utica,  n.  T.     (b)  Ssd, 
n  fiom   tha   obJMt  by   Kary   A.    Puktr,   H.  Bait  PepnetaU,  MaM. 
<e)  Cotdoc  (mm  ChrlaOnai  lor  wllh  additiant  from  Imnfl- 
uUoD,  br  Waltar  Cottlachais,  n,  AnfiuU,  Ha. 
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etc.,  an  rtcommended.    Tbe  diawinga  in  PUte  IV,  are  good  examples  of 
work  appropriate  to  the  grade. 

Another  sort  of  work  well  adapted  to  third  grade  pupils  ii  shown  id  tbe 
lower  part  of  the  plate.    This  is  paper  cutting  from  Christmas  tojs.    Some- 
times a  touch  of  imagination,  as  in  the  addition  of  the  man,  gives  additional 
intercBt  and   a   su|K*Btion   of 
life. 

A  novel  application  of  the 
papei  cutting  comes  from  Ber- 
wyn,  HI., — a  calendar  pad  for 
the  month  of  January.  A  sec- 
ond form  is  shown  herewith, 
Plate  V,  niaking  use  of  a  paper 
Gotting  from  Southbridge,  Has8. 
Such  work  might  be  done  in  a 
second  or  third  grade.  If  care 
is  exercised  in  the  sdection  of 
colored  papers  for  the  mounts, 
and  tinted  papers  (almost  white) 
for  the  cuttings,  and  colored 
pencils  for  tbe  lettering,  a 
tasteful  retult  maj  be  secured 
from  any  ordinarily  bright 
popil.  The  ruling  of  the  verti- 
cal and  horizontal  lines  Is 
good^cdce.     If   spacing   is     p^i,  v.   Cd«.dm  m,d,  b,  .«<«.■>  «r.d.  enito.,.. 

too  difficult,  draw  tbe  parallola  ,,,  M«ion  Lawli.  B«rwyn,  Ul,    (b)  DtconiHon 

and  cut  the  paper  afterwardi,  b;  jsnula  Loutmn,  SouLhbrido,  Vtm, 

GRAMMAR 
The  doing  of  things  children  like  may  be  carried  too  far. 
Some  things  they  ought  to  learn  to  do  whether  they  like  to  or 
not.  When,  however,  the  thing  they  ought  to  do  can  be  made 
so  attractiTe  that  they  like  to  do  it,  so  attractiTe  that  they  will 
hold  tfaemselveB  to  doing  their  level  best  for  the  sake  of  securing 
a  fine  result,  teachers  should  be  as  happy  as  children.  Judging 
by  the  increanngly  good  results  which  have  .been  coming^.to 
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m«  year  after  year  in  the  moathty  contests,  the  Pictorial  Drawing 
Bcmklet  is  a  problem  of  the  right  sort.  Never  before  have  I  seen 
such  good  work  and  so  much  good  work  from  each  pupil  in 
model  and  object  drawing  as  came  to  me  through  the  mails  last 
spring.  January,  February  and  March,  1910,  will  be  given  to 
pictorial  drawing,  the  outcome  of  which  in  each  grade  should 
be  a  well  made  booklet,  with  colored  cover,  frontispiece  in  color, 
title  page,  pages  of  text  and  plates  of  illustration.  The  order 
of  steps  in  producing  these  will  be  outiined  in  detail,  each  month. 
This  month  in  each  grade  the  collection  of  information  and 
examples,  and  the  making  of  the  first  sketches  for  the  illustra- 
tions will  occupy  the  time  devoted  to  drawing. 

FOURTH  YEAR.    Hake  a  study  of  the  Silhouette  as  a 
form  of  pictorial  representation. 


iV 


FItun  VI. 

Consult  diclionariu,  encyclopedias,  etc.,  Bud  work  out  aniwerfi  to  the 
following  questions:  Whtt  a  a  Eithouette?  What  is  the  origin  of  the  name? 
Who  first  used  this  kind  of  representation?  What  nation  has  produced  the 
most  famous  pictures  of  this  kind?  When?  When  were  silhouette  portraits 
the  fashion  in  America?    What  use  is  made  of  silhouettes  to-daj? 

Collect  iUustratioiiB  of  such  uses,  historic  and  modern ;  trace  the  ancient, 

Show  b;  drawings  in  silhouette  from  objects,  what  constitutes  (a)  an 
unintelligible  view,  (b)  a  characteristic  and  descriptive  view  of  an  object 

Write  the  text  on  scrap  paper  and  correct  it.  Work  it  into  the  best  poiti- 
ble  form  according  to  the  Language  standards  of  this  grade. 

Figure  VI  shows  the  difference  between  an  unintelligible  view  of  an  object, 
tnd  an  intelligible  or  descriptive  view. 
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Plate  Vn. 

Some  of  the  best  work  last  year  came  from  teachers  who  required  classified 
work.  For  example,  from  the  Training  School  connected  with  the  Normal 
at  Haryyille,  Ho.,  came  a  booklet  called  "Shadows"  by  Elfrida  Linville,  eight 
years  of  age.  This  booklet  had  four  chapters:  Pots  and  Pans,  Cleaning  Day, 
Good  Things  to  Eat,  and  In  Toyland.  Another  booklet,  "Modes  of  Travel," 
by  K.  E.  Roper,  fourteen  years  old^  had  as  its  first  illustration  a  man  on  horse- 
back, and  as  its  last,  a  fiying  machine.  Another  by  E.  Clifton  Shaw,  Grade 
IV,  Easthampton,  Mass.,  contained  clipped  silhouettes  of  men  playing  musical 
instruments,  and  should  have  been  filled  with  such  instruments.  In  Plate 
vn,  some  of  the  best  clippings  and  drawings  are  reproduced.  The  clippings 
are  from  the  books  already  mentioned.  The  drawings  are  from  a  booklet 
by  Everil  Simmons,  Grade  IV,  Westerly,  R.  I. 
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FIFTH  YEAR.     (U)  Make  a  study  of  the  elements  of  the 
Picture. 

Gather  ixiformation  and  illustrations  concerning  the  following  points: 
What  is  the  difference  between  a  silhouette  of  an  object  and  an  ordinary 

picture  of  it?    Give  illustrations. 

What  three  elements  are  always  present  within  the  frame  lines  of  a  picture? 

Give  illustration  showing  clearly,  i,  object,    2,  ground,  and  3,  background. 


^TJO. 


Top.  HigKos^  point  uibotk. 

-"SliKouieite 

Bottoxrv  ,  J-o^vuat  in  boUx  . 
HioKest  poknfc  in  die  3Lrayn.r\^ 
Highest  point  on  object 

PixJbiure 


l-owoftt  point  on  olijccb  . 
iivvUibl«.  "RejQnjpt. 

•J-owosV  point  visible  on- 
ouJLluic. 


Distance  into -puhtxre  sluawinu 
by  cluufi^M  in,  siae ,  lorrt.  of 
iovsresi  point ,   Strcn^tK  of  out- 
lina.  Solidity  is  sKown> 

by  omission,  of  KuLltf n,  pa.rtj  . 


pits  noted  anadbcu^^tint  ofl^iesu\^ect  oJPidutie 
mokinq,  teacher  atul doss  contctbutitui. 


In  the  silhouette  of  a  ball  the  highest  and  lowest  points  appear  in  the 
outline.    How  is  it  in  the  case  of  the  picture?    Illustrate. 

How  is  "distance  into  the  picture"  represented  in  an  outline  drawing? 
Illustrate. 

How  is  "solidity"  expressed  in  an  outline  drawing?    Illustrate. 

The  simplest  possible  answers  to  these  questions  are  to  be  found  in  Figure 

vni. 

Pages  from  last  year's  booklets  are  reproduced  in  Plate  IX.  The  upper 
pages  are  from  a  booklet  by  Frank  O'Neil,  Haydenyille,  Mass.  The  lower 
left  page  is  bj  Carl  Shattuck,  Easthampton,  Mass.,  (who  was  a  little  nipping 
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wlUi  his  papar,  and  too  firugal  in  nurgUt*).  Th«  be«t*  are  anonjmout  (more'i 
the  pitf))  <u>d  the  last,  ibowing  tlie  effect  of  distance  in  changing  apparent 
lerd,  a  ly  Gladys  C.  Holden,  Sonthbridge,  Mass. 


PUM  IX. 
SIXTH  YEAR.     Make  a  atudy  of  Foreshortening. 
Gathei  Information  and  UIuatretlonB  concerning  the  folloiring  points: 
What  is  the  apparent  shape  of  a  circle  when  seen  obliquely? 
What  (fleet  Is  produced  on  the  apparent  shape  of  a  circle  bj  changes 
in  level? 
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Of  two  circles,  the  same  size,  one  six  inches  bdow  the  level  of  the  eye, 
and  the  other  a  foot  below,  which  would  appear  the  wider  ellipse? 

How  is  thickness  of  edge  represented,  for  example,  in  a  flowerpot? 

The  pages  shown  in  Plate  X  are  from  several  sources.  They  are  com- 
posites. Clara  Clark,  Belleville,  Michigan,  contributed  a  part  of  the  text, 
and  one  of  the  drawings;  Marian  Wetmore,  Bristol,  Conn.,  contributed  some 
of  the  text,  and  Mary  Voigt,  Easthampton,  Mass.,  another  drawing.  The 
drawing  of  the  apples  came  without  the  name  of  the  little  artist.  The  illus- 
tration on  the  first  page  is  typical  of  the  many  clippings,  to  illustrate  the  prin- 
ciples of  pictorial  drawing,  which  the  children  find  in  the  advertising  pages  of 
magazines.  Well  filled,  well  spaced,  well  balanced  pages  are  the  ideal.  If 
the  material  is  first  well  prepared,  written  on  scrap  paper  and  corrected,  then 
reproduced  in  the  booklet,  such  results  are  within  the  reach  of  all. 

SEVENTH  YEAR.     (U)    Make   a   study  of   Convergence, 
in  its  simpler  forms. 

Gather  information  and  illustrations  concerning  the  following  points: 

If  a  circle  seen  obliquely  appears  an  ellipse,  a  square  seen  obliquely  appears 
what  shape? 

If  a  change  in  distance  from  the  eye  means  a  change  in  the  apparent  size 
of  an  object,  ought  there  to  be  any 
difference  in  the  apparent  length       F'lO'. 
of  the  nearer  and  farther  edges  of      *    •^ 
the  desk  next  in  front  of  you?  H 

Take  a  piece  of  rather  stiff 
paper,  4x6  inches,  and  draw  upon 
it  a  2  1-2  inch  square,  one  edge 
being  3-4  inch  from  one  end  of 
the  paper.  Cut  three  sides  of  this 
square  so  that  it  may  be  folded 
upon  its  fourth  side,  as  shown  in 
Figure  XI.  Place  the  sheet  in  the 
end  of  a  book,  as  indicated,  and 
stand  it  far  back  on  the  desk,  and 
directly  in  front,  so  that  the  square 
opening  appears  its  true  shape. 

Make  a  sketch  of  the  paper  with  the  square  door  closed,  b;  partly  open, 
c;  and  opened  at  right  angles,  d. 
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Make  sketches  of  rectilinear  objects.  Such  objects  are  bounded  by  three 
sets  of  parallel  edges.  Place  a  rectilinear  object  so  that  only  two  sets  are 
visible;  so  that  three  sets  are  visible,  one  set  apparently  converging;  so  that 
three  sets  are  visible,  two  sets  apparently  converging.  Make  sketches  to 
illustrate  these.  Could  you  place  the  object  so  that  all  three  sets  would 
apparently  converge?  The  page  reproduced  as  Plate  Xn  is  from  a  booklet 
on  Convergence  by  William  £.  Owens,  Grade  Vn,  Westerly,  R.  I.,  which 
receiyed  a  Second  Prize  last  spring.  Such  sketches  as  these  show  good  teaching 
and  a  hopeful  condition  of  things  pictoriallyl  The  drawings  which  make 
up  Plate  Xm  came  from  booklets  receiving  a  first,  a  second,  or  a  third  prize 
last  spring.  The  first  and  third  are  by  Pearl  Stockton,  Bristol,  Conn.;  the 
second  and  last  by  Frances  Funck,  Bristol,  Conn. ;  the  standing  book  by  Miriam 
Warren,  Marengo,  111.;  and  the  cross  by  F.  Erwyn  Horn,  Bristol,  Pa.  They 
were  all  drawn  in  pencil  and  finished  in  water  color.  Better  work  could  hardly 
be  expected  from  seventh  grade  pupils 

EIGHTH  YEAR.    Hake   a   study   of   Aids   and    Tests   in 
Pictorial  Drawing. 


Gather  information  and  illustrations  concerning  the  following  points: 

The  importance  of  knowing  the  positions  of  invisible  edges ;  to  help  in 
locating  visible  parts;  to  insure  room  for  the  whole  object  in  a  given  space; 
to  test  interrelations  of  parts. 

The  importance  of  axes  in  the  drawing  of  cylindrical  and  conical  objects; 
the  constancy  of  the  perpendicular  relation. 

The  aid  afforded  by  diagonals  in  locating  the  apparent  center  of  a  recti* 
linear  face,  and  of  details  related  to  the  axes  of  objects. 
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The  illustratioiis  on  pages  374 
to  376  are  from  the  work  of  Bighth 
grade  children. 

In  XIV  the  dotted  lines  have 
been  added  to  indicate  the  invisible 
edges.  Had  the  pupil  thought  of 
these  he  would  not  have  repre- 
sented two  objects  occupying  the 
same  portion  of  space  as  at  a  and 
b.  In  XV,  by  means  of  an  exten- 
sion of  the  invisible  edges  of  the  legs 
they  have  been  brought  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  seat,  that  their  relative 
positions  may  be  seen.  This  reveals 
a  rather  crazy  construction!  A 
thought  of  the  tops  of  these  legs 
would  have  greatly  aided  the  child 
in  making  the  drawing.  In  XVI 
diagonals  have  been  added  to  show 

how  greatly   they  would  have  helped  in  locating  handle,  lock,  and  lens. 
Plate  XVn  reproduces  a  set  of  sketches  from  a  tin  dipper,  illustrating  the 
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constant  rdation  between  the  axis  of  the  object  and  the  axes  of  its  ellipses  in 
various  views.  These  sketches  were  made  by  Samuel  Cohen,  Grade  VII, 
Phillips  School,  Boston.    Eight  sketches  like  these  afford  greater  discipline 
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of  tbe  paying  sort,  than  a  single  drawing  eight  timea  as  complex  as  any  one 
of  them.  Repeated  observation,  repeated  well-informed  expres^on,  the** 
will  give  skill  in  drairing  common  objects  correctly. 

In  all  these  grammar  grades,  the  materials  collected  this  month, — dipped 
illustratioiis,  notes  on  talks  by  the  teacher,  sketches  from  objects,  original 
brief  essays  on  the  topics  suggested — will  be  used  next  month  in  beginning 
the  booklets.  H.  T.  B, 

HIGH  SCHOOL 

FREEHADD  DIVISIOn 
Last  month  was  devoted  to  some  experiments  in  class  work 
for  decorations  in  anticipation  of  the  holidays.    Serious  attention 


was  also  given  to  the  fimdamentals  of  perspective,  reviews  of 
principles  previously  encoimtered  in  the  lower  grades  and  now 
reapplied  in  convincing  problems  together  with  careftil  planning 
of  areas  in  the  pictures  worked  out.    The  month  of  January, 
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practically  clear  of  holidays  and  unpix>duct!ve  as  to  nature  ma- 
terial, offers  UB  our  best  period  of  the  school  year,  perhaps,  for 
intensive  study  of  solid   principles  of  Representation. 

The  problems  of  road,  track,  boxes  and  houses  considered 
io  December  should  be  continued  in  any  modified  ways  that 
may  present  themselves.  The  principles  they  illustrate  should 
be  immediately  applied  to  drawings  of  all  the  common  but  interest- 


!      ■: 
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ing  objects  available.  There  is  too  much  dependence  upon 
Japanese  pottery  in  school  drawing  and  not  enough  practice 
from  homely,  everyday  articles  of  which  every  pupil  could  fiunish 
several. 

Practice  in  drawing  the  cjltnder  in  an;  poBition,  which  for  a  few  banners 
in  the  high  school  may  seem  to  be  superfluous,  is  to  the  majority  most  essentisl. 
The  two  drawings,  Figs.  A  and  B,  show  a  helpful  device  for  intelligent  teaching 
of  thii  objecL  It  consists  merely  of  two  large  cardboard  discs  separated  by 
two  stripa  of  wood.      Of  a  size  about  two  feet  long  thii  makes  viuble  some 
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Simple  first  term  outline  drewingi  based  on  cylinder  end  ellipse. 

facts,  otherwise  ptizzling,  about  this  type  form.  By  hanging  up  this  object 
dear  of  the  wall  by  a  cord  attached  at  varying  points  on  its  frame,  quick 
sketches  of  oblique  cylinders  at  any  angle  may  be  obtained. 
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The  tioiiion  level  ihould  be  alwaya  conildered 
in  these  drawingB  and  drawn  lightly  as  a  help  on 
the  pitpa,  even  though  it  ia  not  to  remain. 

The  Idea  of  reference  material  to  iUtutrate 
ciuient  work  ii  too  valuable  to  be  lost  sight  of 
during  anj  of  the  work.  With  the  multitude  of 
pictures  available  in  our  advertisements  of  cylindri- 
cal forms,  abundant  examples  can  be  brought  in  for 
discussion.  Hot  infrequently  errors  will  be  seen  in 
the  work  of  draftsmen  who  should  know  better. 


(^\ 


The  application  of  the  princlplw  of  the  cylinder 
above  or  bdow  the  eye  to  imaginative  scenes  is  a 
valuable  test  of  knowledge.  Towers  showing  coni- 
cal roofs  and  two  or  three  drculai  bands  at  different 
levda  may  be  composed  with  simple  landscape 
material.  Water  tanks  on  city  roofs  and  end  views 
of  locomotives  are  inducements  to  offer  to  clever 
boyhood. 

The  perspective  rendering  of  working  drawings 
is  so  important  a  feature  of  Representation  that  it 
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ii  unlortttnate  to  find  it  widdy  neglected.  Even  tho  there  be  no  shop  in 
a  school  for  the  making  of  actual  artides,  yet  the  perspective  rendering  of 
them  from  working  drawings  should  be  earnestly  practised,  with  the  aid  of 
Mr.  Mathewson's  book. 

The  difficulty  of  keeping  the  interest  in  drawing  from  objects  is  one  of 
the  reasons  for  its  neglect  and  the  lack  of  thoroness  so  apparent  in  many 
schools.  There  seems  to  be  no  substitute  for  earnest  work  and  constant  effort 
in  this,  if  results  are  to  be  obtained,  any  more  than  in  Latin  or  Mathematics. 

HAROLD  HAVEN  BROWN 

StayreMiit  HIch  School 
Hew  York  City 


MECHANICAL  DIVISION 
Copjricht  XMtrred  by  the  Taylor-Holden  Company. 

The  Square.    Make  a  study  of  the  squarei  obtaining  defini- 
tion ;  area  of  square ;  diagonal  of  square ;  relation  of  side  of  square 
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to  the  diagonal;  geometrical  construction  from  given  side  or 
diagonal;  construction  using  T-square  and  triangles. 

PUte  Vn.    Problenu  in  drawiii(  the  tquara. 

I.  On  uiT  line  not  paialld  to  the  T->quare  aa  &  tide,  construct  gMm«t- 
ricallj  a  square  having  an  area  of  6.15  square  inchei. 

a.  On  any  diagonal  not  paraUd  with  the  T-square,  conitmct  geomet- 
ricallj  a  square  with  sides  i  1-4*  long. 


Flsiin  ZZIV. 

Using  T-quare  and  triangles  construct: — 

3.  A  aquaie  having  a  diagonal  z  1-3'  long,  lower  side  parallel  with  T- 

4,  A  square  having  an  area  of  three-fourths  of  the  square  in  problem 
3,  the  sides  of  the  square  to  be  at  45  degrees  to  the  T~3quare. 

5,  Two  squares,  one  within  the  other.  The  area  of  the  inner  square 
is  3.15  square  inches,  which  Is  one-third  the  area  of  the  outer  square.  The 
sqtiares  are  placed  with  the  sides  at  30  end  6o  degrees  to  the  T-squoie. 

6.  Two  squares,  one  within  the  other.  The  diagonal  of  the  inner  square 
Is  two-tbilds  the  length  of  the  side  of  the  outer  square.    The  area  of  the  outer 
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■qnmre  m  9  sqiurfl  incheB.  Place  with  the  lower  ddei  of  iquaree  at  15  degrees 
to  the  T-aqnare. 

Plate  VIII.  Hake  top  and  front  views  devdoped  lurfaces  and  penpective 
aketch  of  a  cnbe,  faces  of  which  are  1*  aqitare. 

Plate  DC  Rectan^ar  piiam  or  grooved  block.  (See  Kotee  for  Hedumical 
Drairing,  page  s-}    Hake  working  drawlngB  and  penpectiTe  sketch. 

Plate  X  Dnign  plate.  Book  Rack,  Hake  worUiig  drawings  and 
penpective  Bhetch.  Trace  and  make  blueprints  for  nse  in  shop.  Figure 
XXm  shows  two  forms  of  construction  and  Figure  XXIV  iUustrates  sereral 
•olations  of  the  problem  of  designing  the  ends. 

FRAITK  E.  HATHEWSOV 
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THE  WORKSHOP 

WOODWORKmG 

PIG  PAPER  WEIGHT 

EMERSONy  in  his  wonderful  essay  on  Art  says,  "A  dog,  drawn  by  a 
master,  or  a  litter  of  pigs,  satisfies,  and  is  a  reality  not  less  than 
the  frescoes  of  Angelo." 

Passing  through  the  Field  Museum  in  Chicago,  I  noticed,  near  the  main 
entrance,  an  admirable  Roman  weight  in  form  of  a  swine,  so  admirable  in 
its  modelling,  so  full  of  character  that  the  above  lines  at  once  occurred 
to  me. 

Perhaps  a  year  later  I  worked  out  from  the  suggestion  there  received, 
the  model  which  is  here  given.  Although  not  to  be  classed  with  the  Roman 
work,  I  think  my  pig  still  has  enough  of  the  character  of  the  animal  to  prove 
an  interesting  model. 

If  the  wood  used  is  oak,  the  greater  part  of  the  cutting  should  be  done 
with  a  hacksaw,  finishing  with  knife,  file  and  sandpaper. 

If  soft  wood  is  used,  all  of  the  cutting  may  be  done  with  a  knife  and  the 
finishing  with  sandpaper.  Brace  and  bit  must,  of  course,  be  used  for  boring 
holes  for  the  lead. 

No  amount  of  drawing  will  show  ezactiy  how  all  the  cuts  are  made, 
especially  around  ears  and  snout,  but  from  the  drawings  given,  I  think  that 
anyone,  used  to  reading  plans,  will  be  able  to  figure  out  the  smaller  cuts. 

This  problem  can  be  dictated  to  a  6th  or  7th  grade  class  as  a  whittiing 
exercise  in  soft  pine,  or  8th  or  9th  grade  boys  can  work  it  out  in  oak  from  the 
plans  as  an  extra  model. 

After  the  block  is  trued  up,  the  holes  are  located  and  bored,  before  any 
wood  is  cut  away.  This  is  done  because  of  possible  splitting  or  breaking 
through.  Then  the  drawing  is  placed  on  all  six  sides.  It  is  a  good  plan  to 
black  in  with  pencil  or  charcoal  those  parts  which  are  to  be  cut  away.  They 
are  so  done  in  the  plans. 

Referring  to  the  isometric  Figure  8,  saw  out  x-i-i-x;  2-2-2-2;  3-3,  etc. 
Then  by  the  aid  of  lines  on  top  and  beneath.  Figs,  x-5,  the  snout  and  ears  are 
made  with  two  cuts  on  each  side.  This  is,  of  course,  accurate  work  and  excellent 
practice  with  the  saw.  Another  saw-cut  makes  the  mouth.  Fig.  3.  The  back, 
and  all  sharp  edges  may  be  rounded  down  with  the  file,  and  a  few  well  directed 
cuts  with  th9  knife  iQdipat^  the  fpnqs  of  \tp  and  ^il. 
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-PIG  PAPER  WEIGHT  ° 


FRONT 
ELtVATION 

AND  fiLb  ARE 
BORED  WITH  A 
QIMLtT 


REAR 

ELEVATION 

ALL  [0R.NCR5 
AREROUNDE.D 

TAIL  AND  LtGS 
CARVELD  WITH 
KNIFL    > 


UNDER  EilDE 


BDRE.'/*  HOLES  WITH  AUEiER 
QlTNCArO-V  THRU  THE  BLOCK 
BEFDRC  CUTTING  THE  Pit  — 
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DOLL'S  MUFF  AND  TIPPBT  STBIGER 


Sheet  lead,  or  solder,  for  filling  the  holes  can  be  melted  in  a  stew- 
pan,  dipper,  or  ladle,  and  poured  in  very  carefully.  Work  off  the  surplus 
lead  with  a  file  and  sandpaper  and  cut  your  initials  in  the  smooth  lead 
surface. 

Now  with  a  few  coats  of  oil  rubbed  down  and  well  dried,  piggy  is  finished 
and  heavy  enough  to  perform  his  duties  on  the  desk.  Fig.  9. 

FRANK  G.  SANFORD 
OiiAonta,  New  York 


WEAVING 

DOLL'S    MUFF 

PROCESSES.  Warp  and  weft  both  continuous  forming  a  selvage.  A 
wooden  needle  for  tool.    Individual  and  co-operative  work. 

MATERIALS.  White  roving  and  white  warp  cord;  a  chalk  box;  loom 
of  wood  or  strawboard. 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  MAKING 

Use  the  long  side  of  a  chalk  box  for  a  loom  when  making  the  muff.  Cut 
two-yard  lengths  of  roving  for  the  warp.  About  twelve  inches  from  one  end 
of  the  warp  place  a  knot  and  use  this  to  hold  the  warp  in  its  place  behind  the 
first  notch  of  the  loom.  Continue  to  warp  until  there  are  seven  rows.  Tie 
the  two  ends  of  the  warp  together  at  the  back  of  the  loom.  These  ends  furnish 
the  neck-cord  for  the  muff. 

Use  a  continuous  weft,  forming  a  selvage.  Give  the  pupils  strands  of 
material  about  one  and  a  half  yards  long  for  the  weaving.  When  a  new  strand 
is  needed  lap  over  the  old  about  one  and  one-half  inches.  Place  a  temporary 
knot  at  the  beginning  of  the  weft  thread  if  there  is  a  tendency  to  ravel.  After 
the  weaving  is  finished,  remove  the  piece  from  the  loom.  Draw  up  the  ends 
of  the  warp,  gathering  the  sides  of  the  muff  into  the  desired  shape.  Join  the 
muff  by  carrying  each  end  of  the  warp  across  to  the  opposite  side.  To  form 
the  neck  cord  tie  these  ends  into  a  bow-knot. 
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Cardboard  loom  for  llppal.    DoU'i  tippd  of  wbil*  tovlnf.    Loom  For  muff, 

mad*  ot  loof  ilde  of  clialk  box.    DoU'i  mud  of  white  rorlof.    Cblld'j 

mofl  of  frar  railai.     ChUd'i  tippit  of  (ray  rotlof. 

DOLL'S  TIPPET 

To  make  the  tippet  ot  collar,  use  a  loom  of  any  width  mnd  about  twelve 
iachea  long.  Strips  of  ilrawboud  notched  at  the  ihort-ends,  (1-4'  (padng) 
can  also  be  used. 


GERMAN  KAIDEN'S  COSTUME  HYBE 

For  the  warp,  use  seven  feet  of  cord  or  string.  For  the  weft,  use  white 
roving.  Tie  the  end  of  the  warp  to  the  first  notch  or  nail  and  pass  it  thru  each 
notch  forming  seven  warp  threads  1-4'  apart.  Tie  the  warp  to  the  last  notch. 
The  loose  ends  left  after  warping  can  be  covered  over  in  weaving. 

Before  beginning  to  weave  draw  the  warp  threads  together  at  the  middle 
of  the  collar  by  tying  with  a  short  piece  of  string.  .  This  will  serve  to  regulate 
the  width  of  the  tippet  which  is  narrow  at  the  middle  of  the  back  and  wider 
in  front.  Weave  trom  the  two  ends  towards  the  center.  Cut  short  lengths 
of  the  roving  for  the  fringe.  Put  fringe  at  both  ends  thru  the  loops  of  the 
warp. 

A  large  muff  and  tippet  can  be  made  in  the  same  way. 

EJ^THARINE  FRENCH  STEIOER 

Director  of  Domestic  Art 
Rochester,  New  York 

NEEDLEWORK 

COSTUME  FOR  A  GERMAN  VILLAGE  MAIDEN 

THE  WATCH  ON  THE  RHINE 

A  voice  resounds  like  thunder  peal. 
Mid  dashing  waves  and  clang  of  steel: — 
*The  Rhine,  the  Rhine,  the  German  Rhine! 
Who  guards  to-day  my  stream  divine?'* 

CHORUS 
Dear  Fatherland,  no  danger  thine: 
Firm  stand  thy  sons  to  watch  the  Rhine  I 

They  stand ;  a  hundred  thousand  strong. 
Quick  to  avenge  their  country's  wrong; 
With  flii*l  love  their  bosoms  swell. 
They'll  guard  the  sacred  landmarks  well! 

The  dead  of  a  heroic  race 
From  heaven  look  down  and  meet  their  gaze; 
They  swear  with  dauntless  heart,  *'0  Rhine, 
Be  German  as  this  breast  of  mine!" 

While  flows  one  drop  of  German  blood. 
Or  sword  remains  to  guard  thy  flood. 
While  rifle  rests  in  patriot  hand, — 
No  foe  shall  tread  my  sacred  strand! 
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Oar  OAth  rvoimdi,  the  river  flows. 

In  golden  light  our  banner  glowe; 

Our  hearts  will  guard  thy  stream  divine. 

The  Rhine,  the  Rhine,  the  German  Rhine! 

In  your  German  history  you  have  learned  how  carefully  the  Kaiser  watches 
over  his  people,  their  early  education,  their  training  for  life,  the  compulsory, 
military  service  for  the  young  men,  and  the  training  in  the  home-making  arts 
for  the  girls.  Did  you  ever  think  how  like  one  family  that  could  make  a 
whole  nation,  how  similar  the  education  of  all  would  be,  altho  bom  in  different 
stations  in  life — how  it  would  be  possible  for  all  to  join  in  the  same  games 
and  sports,  and  in  the  same  music  and  songs? 

One  interesting  feature  of  German  country  life  is  the  choir  festival  which 
is  occasionally  held  in  the  villages,  and  which  might  well  be  followed  in  our 
own  country.  If  neighboring  villages  would  organize  competitive  games  or 
folk  dances,  or  festivals  of  music,  much  could  be  done  to  enliven  village  life, 
and  also  afford  a  means  of  culture  in  art,  history,  and  music. 

A  few  years  ago,  quite  a  notable  Choral  F6te  was  held  at  the  village  of 
Ems  in  Germany,  in  celebration  of  the  asth  anniversary  of  the  choral  society 
of  the  village. 

This  society  invited  all  the  choral  societies  of  the  province  to  enlist  in  a 
competition  for  prizes  offered  by  the  reigning  prince. 

It  was  an  occasion  of  great  festivity  for  the  entire  village,  all  the  homes 
and  public  buildings  were  decorated,  business  was  generally  suspended,  and 
the  householders  kept  open  house  for  the  visiting  choirs  during  their  stay  of 
two  or  three  days. 

The  village  park  was  like  a  country  fair,  with  its  swings,  merry-go- 
rounds,  and  booths,  and  the  first  part  of  the  gathering  was  entirely  given 
over  to  merry-making,  processions,  speech-making,  illuminations,  dancing 
and  feasting. 

Then  came  the  meetings  of  the  competing  choirs,  which  took  place  in 
three  different  parts  of  the  village,  two  of  these  meetings  being  devoted  to 
elaborate  and  artistic  music,  and  the  third  to  national  songs. 

It  is  in  the  latter  gathering  that  our  interest  lies,  as  it  does  also  in  con- 
nection with  the  national  dances,  for  who  can  measure  the  influence  that 
participation  in  these  national  songs  will  have,  or  who  but  those  of  us  who 
have  heard  them  sung  in  large  gatherings  can  realize  the  emotions  they  will 
arouse,  or  the  feeling  of  unity  they  will  create. 
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Gennan  national  songs  are  peculiar  in  their  fervent  expressions  of  devotion 
to  God,  and  to  their  Fatherland.  The  feeling  expressed  in  ''The  Watch  on 
the  Rhine,"  given  above,  is  typical  of  many  of  the  national  songs  of  Germany. 
This  song  waa  written  by  Max  Schneckenburger,  and  was  called  forth  by 
the  Franco-Prussian  war  in  1870. 

Altho  Germany  is  composed  of  so  many  distinct  provinces,  the  unity 
of  the  country  is  preserved  fully  as  much  by  the  national  songs  and  customs, 
which  one  finds  from  its  northern  to  its  southern  boundaries,  as  by  its  paternal 
government. 

While  the  costume  this  month  is  for  a  German  village  maiden,  and  the 
suggestion  will  doubtless  be  utilized  in  German  folk  dances,  let  us  think  a  little 
about  the  possibilities  of  these  choir  festivals.  Might  we  not  have  competitive 
musical  gatherings  between  different  schools,  allowing  the  personnel  of  the 
pupils  in  the  school  to  determine  the  music  and  the  costume? 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  PATTERN 

In  this  costume  for  a  German  peasant  girl  we  see  the  effect  of  the  free, 
outdoor  life  in  the  loose,  full  waist,  crossed  in  front,  the  bodice  with  its  deep 
arm  holes,  and  the  plain,  full  skirt. 

The  costume  illustrated  is  made  as  follows: — the  waist  and  bodice  from 
a  soft,  white  cheese  cloth  of  a  fine  quality,  the  skirt  from  a  red  plaid  gingham, 
and  the  apron  from  black  silk. 

The  surpliced  fronts  of  the  waist  are  f eatherstitched  in  red,  and  the  bodice 
is  trimmed  with  embroidered  bands  of  red,  one  of  which  also  ornaments  the 
sleeve  at  the  wrist. 

The  apron  is  again  ornamented  by  embroidered  bands  of  red  and  white. 
These  bands  may  be  very  effectively  worked  out  in  cross  stitch  on  a  coarse 
white  scrim,  and  then  cut  into  bands. 

SHIRT  WAIST 

Front.    Paper  7  1-2'  x  6  z-2'.    Letter  as  in  chart. 

Point  1=2  3-4'  from  A.  Point  2=1  1-2'  from  A.  Point  3=4  x-2' 
from  A.  Point  4  =  z  1-2'  from  3.  Point  5  =  z-2  of  line  4-2.  Point  6  = 
x-4'  from  5. 

Draw  curve  x-2-6-4  for  arm  hole.  Point  7=4  1-2''  from  C.  Draw  line 
from  4-7,  then  curve  slightly  inside  this  line  for  sewing  line  of  under-arm  seam. 
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Back.  Paper  6  3-4''  z  3  1-4'',  Letter  as  in  chart.  Point  1=1^  from 
A.  Point  2=1  1-4^  from  A.  Draw  curve  1-2  for  back  of  neck.  Point 
3=1''  from  C.  Draw  shoulder  line  2-3  and  cut  o£F  at  Point  4,  which  is  7." 
from  2.  Point  5  =  3^^  from  6.  Draw  curve  4-5  for  arm  hole.  Point  6  = 
1-4^  from  D.    Draw  slight  curve  from  5-6,  which  is  under-arm  seam. 
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Sleeve.  Paper  7  I'l'  z  7'.  Letter  as  In  chart.  Divide  paper  in  quartera 
by  diameters  EF  and  GH.  E  =  higheat  point  of  cutt«  of  upper  part  of  sleere, 
F=  lowest  part  of  curve  at  hand. 
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Point  1=1  3-4'  from  A.  Point  2=1  3-4'  from  C.  Point  3  =  x-2' 
from  A.  Point  4=1  1-2'  from  3.  Point  5=  x'^  from  A.  Point  6=1' 
from  5.  Point  7  =  1-2'  from  C.  Point  8=1  1-4^  from  7.  Point  9=1' 
from  C.  Point  10  =  3-4^  from  9.  Draw  curve  for  top  of  sleeve.  Point  11  = 
3-4''  from  D.  Point  12  =  3-4''  from  B.  Draw  curve  for  bottom  of  sleeve. 
Point  13  =  x-2'^  from  G.  Point  14  =  x-2'^  from  H.  Draw  curve  for  inside 
seams  of  sleeve. 

BODICE 

Paper  5  3-4'  x  6^  Letter  as  in  chart.  Point  1=3  x-4''  from  A.  Point 
2=2  1-2^  from  A.  Draw  curve  for  front  of  neck.  Point  3  =  x  x-4'^  from 
C.  Point  4=2^  from  C.  Draw  curve  for  back  of  neck.  Point  5=3  x-4'' 
from  A.  Point  6=  x-2*  from  5.  Point  7=3  3-4*  from  5.  Point  8=x  x-2*' 
from  7.    Point  9=  x'^  from  8.    Point  xo=  x'  from  8. 

Here  is  a  fine  chance  for  drawing  a  full,  free  curve  for  the  deep  arm  hole 
of  the  bodice,  and  continuing  it,  to  form  the  shoulder  seams  I 

To  make:  Cut  all  parts  double.  Line  AB  of  front  to  be  stridght  length- 
wise of  material  (on  the  selvage,  or  even  with  the  selvage  of  the  material). 

Line  AB  of  back  to  be  on  a  lengthwise  fold  of  material,  that  is,  a  fold 
parallel  with  the  selvage.    Line  EF  of  sleeve  to  be  straight  lengthwise. 

Line  CD  of  bodice  to  be  on  a  lengthwise  fold  if  cloth  is  wide  enough  to 
permit,  if  not,  place  line  AB,  straight  lengthwise,  and  allow  for  seam  to  come 
in  center  back  (on  line  CD).  In  making,  gather  the  shoulder  seam  of  front 
of  waist  to  fit  back  shoulder.  The  sleeve  is  cut  long  enough  to  allow  for  the 
double  ruffle  at  wrist,  (the  embroidered  band  is  to  be  placed  over  gathering). 

The  bodice  is  to  be  laced  up  the  front  with  red  cord,  which  may  be  twisted 
by  the  children. 

The  apron  is  made  full  and  straight,  and  is  xx  inches  in  width.  The 
embroidered  bands  are  placed,  one  in  the  center  of  apron  and  one  in  the  center 
of  each  half. 

The  skirt  measures  27  inches  in  width  for  the  doll. 

The  hair  should  be  braided  in  two  braids,  crossed  in  the  back  and  wound 
around  the  head. 

Patterns  in  a  ten  or  twelve  year  size  may  be  made  by  multiplying  these 
dimensions  by  three. 

BLANCHE  E.  HYDE 
Ntwton,  MMMchuMtti 
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CALEITDAR  HOLDER 

One  of  the  thingi  that  denunda  ever/ODe's  RttentioD  in  December  to  the 
ulendu  for  1910,  and  the  problem  for  this  month  U  the  making  of  a  calendar 
holder  to  itand  on  a  desk  or  table,  that  li  Toy  umple  in  construction,  quickly 
made,  and  coett  but  a  few  centi  for  materials.    Some  boys  may  like  to  dn^icate 


this,  a  thinft  which  can  easily  be  done  after  the  first  one  is  made,  to  be  used 
for  a  Hew  Year's  gift.  When  this  problem  is  made  and  inclosed  in  a  neat  little 
box  it  makes  a  gift  gladly  receired  by  anyone. 

This  holder  may  be  made  for  any  size  calendar  but  the  one  illustrated 
Is  for  a  calendar  i  3-4*  z  t  3-8'.  The  first  thing  necessary  is  a  mould  or  die 
in  which  the  holder  is  pressed  into  sliape.     A  plunger  or  hub  is  also  needed 
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with  which  to  do  the  forcing.    To  make  the  die  and  hub  we  need  the  following 
pieces  of  some  kind  of  hard  wood. 

For  the  die:  i  piece  6*  x  s'^  x  7-8*',  2  pieces  i  y-S'' x  i  1-2' x  3-16*, 
2  pieces  4  3-8'  x  i  1-2^  x  3-16'',  2  pieces  2  i-^"  x  i^  x  1-2*^,  2  pieces  4  3-4'' 
X  x'  X 1-2*. 

For  the  hub:  i  piece  2  7-8^  x  2  1-4'  x  z  1-2',  i  piece  i  13-16^  x  i  s-id'' 
X  3-1 6^ 

Take  the  piece  6^^  x  5^  x  7-8^  and  square  lines  on  it  as  at  A,  haying  the 
center  space  measure  i  3-8'  x  i  7-8'^.  Place  the  two  pieces  i  7-8^^  x  i  1-2^ 
X  3-16^  on  piece  A  and  nail  in  place  as  at  B.  Use  1-2^  wire  brads,  and  it  is 
well  to  use  an  awl  or  small  drill  to  prevent  the  thin  pieces  from  splitting.  Next 
take  the  two  pieces  4  3-8^  x  i  1-2'  x  3-16^  and  place  them  as  shown  at  C. 
How  square  lines  again  across  the  top  as  shown  at  C,  having  the  center  space 
measure  2  7-8'  x  2  1-4''.  Take  the  two  pieces  2  1-4'^  x  i^  x  1-2'  and  place 
them  on  as  at  D,  and  so  on  with  the  two  pieces  4  3-4''  x  i^  x  1-2''  leaving  the 
die  when  finished  as  shown  at  E. 

To  make  the  hub  or  plunger,  take  the  piece  of  stock  2  7-8^  x  2  1-4''  x  i  1-2'' 
and  nail  the  piece  i  13-16^  x  i  s-it"  x  3-16^  to  one  side  of  it,  being  careful 
to  have  it  nicely  centered  as  at  F. 

We  now  have  our  die  and  hub  ready  to  make  the  first  impression  of  the 
holder.  Take  the  piece  of  26  gauge  copper  2  7-8^  x  2  1-4'  and  lay  out  lines 
on  it  as  shown  at  6.  Drill  a  hole  at  H  and  with  the  small  piercing  saw  cut 
along  these  lines,  causing  the  center  to  drop  out ;  also  make  the  two  cuts  at  x  x. 
Next  place  the  metal  in  the  die  and  place  the  plunger  as  shown  at  J,  and  with 
a  mallet  drive  the  metal  into  the  die,  forcing  it  into  the  shape  shown  at  K. 

The  piece  of  metal  we  start  with  is  larger  than  the  finished  size,  to  allow 
for  contraction.  Altho  the  edges  are  true  when  we  begin,  they  are  very 
irregular  when  taken  from  the  die  and  must  be  trimmed  to  the  required  size, 
as  shown  by  dotted  lines,  K.  The  edges  will  also  crimp  a  little,  but  this  is 
removed  by  placing  the  edge  over  a  fiat  surface  and  hammering  lightly.  All 
edges  should  be  finished  with  the  file  and  emery  paper.  The  holes  are  then 
drilled  for  the  rivets.  The  upright  is  now  fastened  to  the  base,  either  with 
screws  or  nails,  and  in  either  case  the  awl  or  drill  should  be  used  to  prevent 
splitting.  The  upright  and  base  may  be  stained  or  left  in  the  natural  wood 
color  and  the  holder  may  be  oxidized  or  left  bright.  After  staining  and  color- 
ing as  desired,  the  holder  is  fastened  to  the  upright  Place  rivets  in  the  top 
comers  first,  being  careful  to  get  the  space  between  the  edge  of  the  metal  and 
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the  edge  of  the  upright  equal  on  «11  (idw.    When  thli  hu  beea  done  the  nat 
of  the  rivets  nut;  be  placed  as  desired  and  if  grouped  in  some  way  maj  add 


There  are  no  tools  needed  for  this  problem  other  than  those  specified  in 
previous  articles. 

MATERIALS 

A  pise*  OIM  (IBS*  copmr  ■1-4'IlT-B'.     SIzImb  1-4'  rivati.     A  calmiUr  lt-4' 
1 1  !•«-. 

To  anabl*  tboit  lattrMted  in  (bli  ptabkm  to  obtaia  [ha  osciMirT  DUlarUla.  Mr.  Rm* 
wUI  Kad  tbem  m  n>«ia»it  abore  on  racelpt  of  I.IB  In  itamp*. 
Roaa  ihoold  be  addiMMd  to  14  WoodbrldEi  St.,  Cambrldsc,  Hut. 

AUGUSTUS  F.  ROSE 


HELPFUL  REFERENCE  MATERIAL 

Illustrative  Drawing  and  Representation  in  General 

Bound  Yolumes  of  The  School  Arts  Book  (Dec.,  Jan.,  Feb.  numbers). 
Freehand  Drawing,  Cross,  Ginn  &  Co.  Freehand  PerspectiTe  and  Sketch- 
ing, Norton.  Prang  Text  Books  of  Art  Education.  Thompson's  Model 
and  Object  Drawing,  Heath.  Council  Year-Book,  1906,  Boone,  Repre- 
sentation in  Three  Dimensions;  1902,  p.  92;  1903,  p.  46,  etc.;  1904, 
p.  37,  etc.  See  also  Studies  in  Childhood,  Sully,  Chapter  X,  The  Young 
Draughtsman. 

Pencil  Handling 

Berry,  Book,  May  1902.  Weston,  Book,  May  1909.  Pencil  Sketching 
from  Nature,  Dr.  Haney,  The  Davis  Press.  Applied  Arts  Drawing  Books, 
Seegmiller.  Parallel  Course  Drawing  Books,  Hammock.  The  Manual 
Arts  for  Elementary  Schools,  Hammock. 

Water  Color  Handling 

Parsons,  Book,  November  1904.  Jones,  Book,  February  1904.  Norton, 
Book,  January  1905.  Doyle,  Book,  June  1907.  Kelley,  Book,  May  .1909. 
A  Course  in  Water  Color,  Prang  Educational  Co.  Applied  Arts  Drawing 
Books,  Seegmiller.  Parallel  Course  Drawing  Books,  Hammock.  The 
Manual  Arts  for  Elementary  Schools,  Hanmiock. 

Pen  and  Ink  Handling 

Hall,  Book,  December  1906,  April  1909,  September  1909,  and  ''With 
Brush  and  Pen,"  chapter  on  ''Still  Life."  Rice,  Book,  April  1907.  Pen 
Drawing,  Magtnnis,  Bates  ft  Guild  Co.  Pen  Drawing  and  Pen  Draughts- 
men, Pennell. 
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JP  your  haort  fill  of  voicratioii  oml 
Plov»;  no  nwm.  Iiv  itfer  jeomdfoMAlH 
Kfocnd— -Tlwi*  UUptvAkikaf  Mmoiil 
moon*  ondMOMiuandcaidtaidstMSC 
mamMMRU  an^  inuigc*  oadlliK  Umm  if ^ 
great:— oil  diue  may  be  your  n|«.  if  yM  ail 

jM-haw  die  fmumuRt  wUkia.  on  c^un  fM. 
Ij)         Thcfbckafftonluilfcpciit  dull  wtml^  than.  bchoUl. 

Sir Tredtfricklei^htOlvK  1830.  Hf  hm  m  Hnnic  iMati 
ammanbc  ipUiidorefcolwaiMKtMyiaiMt  jtwlttoamone 

^Beauty  oW>  snowed  and,  boivncjs  cycrywhciv. 

'^SuCt>uMn9  the  word  in.  its  widest  oiui  due  jiqni^Uotlon.. 
15  not  a  mere  odhmct  of  lift  whidu  five  ami  nApoy  mtm. 
can  do  witkout,  but  the  neccMory  cxpre»MOR.  onoindis- 
pcn»ibU  insttumcnt  ef  huimut  hoppinca*. 

Bmitni  b.  i5^8.         flobWma  d.  i^oq.  ouick. 

Italian  Muliiiiyr  wkobuilr  ikt  ^tvot  colonnadM  of  9t.l%tcr&. 

Cuiot|'  THetl^  b.1815.  Gennon  DointerfUusUntorOMl 
ca^raver.  Qtnicortist.fulltff  loctonauulc.ofcU^anceaMl 

ToKitmaioa  b.  1608.  -y  9~«—  '-^ 

"^  Thy  soul  uioft  Ukc  a         1E%  must  bcfcec  ordie 

star  anddweU*  apart.        Who  *pcok  die  trni^ut  that 

The  foatlv  and  nuxoU  hold. 
rv         .1.1  '^^  mUton  KftUi. 

Hntoncdiio  d.  1515 .  mn^^* 

Fellow  ct^cn  and  ISke  Makodv  it»  poarU. 

gartncr  afnetu^tno.         0he  heaven  hodvUsstan, 
^c  hod  on  immenM  But  n^  heart,  n^  heart, 

MiiM  tff  decaraiivc  poitiimr  ITly  heart  hadt lt»  love.  ^  ^^^ 

frot^  Lenbodt  K  1826.     Aetne  b.  1^9^.4 — ' 

German.' portrait  painter. 

Puvt5  de  Ckavojutes  b.  i824.  i  ^l^l^^^'udw i^mim 

Fivndi.  master  oTdeconcitivc  paintin^.l  l\kbUe  iCibroty. 

CicOVQC  RomiU^  b.  175[^*    Shoved  the  honors  op 
En^UsK  porutulure  ^  widv  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 
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Beethoven  U  177a 

Incompcmibtc  moai 

QJhittier  b.  i8or. 

ilChuC  tn|Tvm  oU-tM 
^      ^M0rid  wttkout, 
(^  Wesotthc.clMn- 
wiii^cd  hftutk 
dwut. 


Stradv 


tvarius  cl.1757. 

Cmfbmon  of  Cnnumo.     **  God  be  |intts'd 
dnumio  5tKulivcuri  has  cut  «yt 
Thot  wbices  <it|QUe  work  cuul  lovc5 
th*  true."  ctofgm  eiiot 

'^  [ifdoor. 

Gmfeont  to  lot  ike  nortk-wiad  roar  tn.  beeped  nooc  ot  pane 

:;^  While  tktf  r«d  I095  (m^otv  u5  bcnfc  tke  |Vost  line  tmck  wiik 

'f dow  the  days  dijonned.  oxuL  Iimv.  [  tropic  hear 

^  Old.  and  bent  try  cald.  and.  snow.  ^mtrMm .  Whaurr 

TW  5Wte6t  cloy  \  tt^^Sft;  ll)a5ttcdo  fe  i4oi 

Winur  54sticey    (lla^oitDays.       "Held.  Giotto  W  one 

English,  londscapc  pointtr  &  cidier.    otkur. " 

Be  neither  aholLbcbominhousen.  noruvholL. 
tlor  in  the  pUue  ojrParadifte,  Imt  in  osx  axl5  stall:    j 


^^'^    ^Ue  Star  of  Belklckenv  is  too  btout^  not  to  ba  tnxe. 
W.     Kindle  tke  Christmas  brand.. 


Bume^/oHm. 


Merrick 


Tkis  is  Oixifltmos  Day. 
die  ann&vcrsaiy  of  the 
worlds  qcvotcst  evtnt. 
To  one  dovaU  die  early 
world  looked  {onward; 
to  dia  same  day  tke  later 
world,  looks  bock.  That 
do^  holds  tlnu  to^ctker. 

Tke  tmi^  tke  wi»c  mea 
sou^kt  was  spoken^by  a 

«*wkl.  tiutDyA* 


i 


He  neidier  skoll  be  clotkAi 
In  purple  nor  in  palL . 

But  in  tke  joir  wkite  linen. 
Tkot  usen.  babies  all. 

Old  Carol 

What  con  1 9i«c  Him . 

IWroslom.? 
If  I  were  a  skcpHerd 

I  would,  brin^  a  lamb; 
If  I  were  a  wise  man. 

I  wouki  do  my  port; 
ytt  wkot  Lean  r^lvc  Him. : 

Give  n^  heart. 

CJkmtinm.  X»mHti 


Tojbllow  Times  dying  melndies  tkrou^. 
And  never  to  loeetka  old.  in.  tke  new. 
And  ever  to  solve  tke  discords  true,         '^ll^Zi 
"Liav^,  alone  cow  dji. 


DrmMmfyHTi 
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Christmas  comes  but  once  a  year 
When  it  comes  it  brings  good  chctr 


EDITORIAL 

THE  motto  of  The  School  Arts  Guild,  "I  will  try  to  make  THIS 
piece  of  work  my  best,"  ought  to  be  hung  in  evbry  school- 
room in  America,  and  laid  to  heart  by  every  worker.  We  Ameri- 
cans boast  that  we  can  do  everything.  We  can;  but  we  do 
almost  nothing  supremely  well.  England  makes  better  paper 
and  cloth,  Germany  better  drawing  instruments  and  purer  chem- 
icals, France  better  bread  and  more  beautiful  finery.  Our  best 
weavers  have  been  imported  from  Scotland,  our  best  potters 
from  Bavaria,  our  best  stone  cutters  from  Italy,  our  best  watch- 
makers from  Switzerland,  and  our  best  metal  workers  from 
Saxony.  Our  best  designers  in  every  art-industry  have  come 
to  us  from  European  art  schools.  We  have  hardly  a  native-born 
mechanic  in  the  United  States  who  can  make  a  wooden  roof  that 
won't  leak,  a  leather  boot  that  won't  crack,  a  rocking  chair 
that  won't  squeak  in  the  joints,  a  piece  of  colored  stufi  that  won't 
lun  in  the  wash,  or  a  child's  toy  that  won't  fall  to  pieces  before 
it  is  off  the  Christmas  tree.  Our  besetting  sin  is  Superficiality. 
If  we  are  to  outgrow  it  we  must  in  our  schools  attempt  less  and 
achieve  more.  We  must  discover  what's  worth  doing  at  all, 
and  then  determine  to  do  that  well. 

Good  work  is  always  the  result  of  three  factors, — interest, 
information,  and  skill;  and  the  most  potent  of  these  with  children 
is  interest.     A  boy's  interest  in  skating  or  swimming  or  playing 
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ball  leads  him  to  pick  up  information  and  to  persist  in  practice 
until  he  attains  skill.  That  children  may  have  an  interest  in 
fine  handicraft,  may  have  that  which  George  H.  Martin  has 
happily  called  "a  motive  for  productive  effort"  ('Hhe  greatest 
need  of  the  modem  school"),  the  geometrical  drawing  and 
constructive  design  in  The  School  Arts  Course  have  been  placed 
before  Christmas.  To  make  something  useful  and  beautiful 
for  somebody  the  child  likes,  is  one  of  his  most  easily-fired  motives 
for  productive  effort.  Such  a  task  will  hold  him  to  a  higher 
standard  for  a  longer  period  of  time  than  any  other  yet  discovered. 

When  we  have  initiated  such  work  let  us  not  deceive  the 
child  with  make-a-bluff-and-trust-to-luck  methods,  or  debauch 
him  with  get-rich-quick  devices,  but  let  us  place  in  his  way  all 
the  informing  material  we  can  gather,  material  which  shall 
exhibit  appropriate  mediums,  useful  processes,  and  tasteful 
results. 

And  let  us  encourage  rational  aims.  A  child  would  better 
aim  to  make  a  simple  thing  that  he  can  make  well,  than  to  aim 
to  make  a  complex  thing  that  he  cannot  possibly  make  other 
than  ill.  Perhaps  a  modem  version  of  an  old  saw  would  be 
worth  learning : 

A  little  heart  well  willed, 
A  little  thought  well  milled, 
A  little  task  FULfiUed. 

Herein  is  wisdom.  Herein  lies  the  secret  of  good  results 
in  school.  Herein  lies  the  guarantee  of  good  results  in  the  arts 
and  industries  of  our  country,  for  such  a  condition  is  the  only 
root  from  which  can  grow 

A  great  deed  resolved, 
A  great  thought  evolved, 
A  great  problem  solved. 
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C  Our  Christmas  work  will  therefore  be  of  interest  to  our  chil- 
dren, within  the  range  of  their  powers  in  each  grade,  well  planned, 
and  well  executed.    We  will  teach  them  that  to  make  and  give 
a  gift  is  more  blessed  than  to  bay  and  give  it;  and  that  to  receive 
a  home-made  gift  from  a  loving  heart  is  more  blessed  than  to 
receive  a  shop-made  gift  from  a  lustful  one.    It  lies  with  us  in 
the  public  schools  of  our  day 
to  deliver  the  next  generation 
from  an  evil  so  dire  that  it 
might  be  called  the  Curse  of 
Christmas.    Unless  the  pres- 
ent tendency  to  the  lavish 
exchange  of  expensive  gifts 
is    checked    by    a    counter 
movement    in    favor   of    a 
saner    expression    of    good 
will,  the  very  spirit  of  the 
day  will  depart  and  leave  it 
dead.    The  peace  of  Christ- 
mas ought  not  to  be  driven 
away  by  pride,  nor  its  joy 
swaUowed  up  of  jealousy. 

Q,  A  Christmas  token  in  the 
form  of  a  card  or  letter  with 
appropriate  decoration,  is  a 

delight  to  both  maker  and  receiver.  Hr.  Hall's  contribution 
to  this  number  will  help  in  the  production  of  better  work  of 
this  hind.  The  card  containing  Christmas  wishes,  reproduced 
heremth,  is  a  design  by  Hiss  Hary  Dougherty,  one  of  the 
second  term  students  in  the  Indiana  Normal  School  of  Penn- 
sylvania.    It  is  a  sample  of   the   designs    actually  reproduced 
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in  printing  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Jean  HcElhaney.  The 
articles  on  the  making  of  useful  objects  in  school  and  work- 
shop, are  supplemented  by  the  work  of  Mr.  Keller  and  Mr. 
Koch.  Mr.  Keller's  poster  supplement  shows  Santa  coming  to 
the  door  of  his  house  to  see  what  the  postman  has  left  for  him. 
It  is  thoroly  original,  quaint,  and  decorative,  and  an  interesting 
bit  of  work  from  the  technical  point  of  view.  Mr.  Koch's  frontis- 
piece Santa  is  about  to  descend  the  chimney,  while  his  other  St. 
Nick,  on  page  402,  is  bringing  in  the  Christmas  tree.  The  tail- 
pieces, pages  349  and  399,  are  also  by  this  talented  artist,  who 
is  to  have  fresh  delights  for  us  in  the  New  Year's  ntmiber,  and, 
we  hope,  in  many  others.  The  panel  at  the  heading  of  this 
editorial  was  made  up  from  scraps  clipped  from  a  photograph 
of  Raphael's  Sybils,  in  the  church  of  S.  Maria  della  Pace,  Rome. 
The  three  scraps  give  details  of  the  sculptured  decorations  upon 
the  lower  walls.  The  Art-Craft  Calendar  by  Miss  Elizabeth 
Kellogg  is  proving  a  most  acceptable  innovation.  A  demand 
for  this  calendar  in  separate  form  seems  to  be  growing.  Perhaps 
Miss  Kellogg  will  revise  it  that  we  may  publish  it  as  a  gift-calendar 
another  year. 

C^  The  illustration  of  the  Santa  Claus  story  affords  children  never- 
failing  delight.  Among'  the  best  illustrations  which  came  to 
me  last  year  were  some  paper  cuttings  by  primary  grade  children 
in  Greenville,  Ohio.  Two  of  those  from  one  series  and  three  from 
another  are  reproduced  on  page  407.  These  are  full  of  spirit 
and  naive  himior  and  in  the  original  were  effective  schemes  of 
color,  for  they  were  cut  from  ordinary  manila  paper  and  pasted 
on  a  rich,  dark  brown  ground. 

^  I  am  always  glad  to  receive  photographs  of  good  school 
work  for  if  the  photographs  are  clean-cut,  I  can  reproduce  them 
and  share  my  pleasure  with  the  readers  of  The  School  Arts  Book. 
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Typic*]  lUiubatloiii  bom  two  Mil  of  paper  cutliag)  by  primary  chtldrcn,  GtmotUIc,  Ohio. 

To  see  the  work  of  others  is  always  hintful,  and  especially  if 
one's  mind  is  wide  open  to  suggestion,  as  it  is  likely  to  be  just 
before  Christmas.  The  plate  on  page  408  is  from  work  done 
under  the  direction  of  Hiss  Haty  E.  Baker,  Supervisor  of  Drawing, 
Bellows  Falls,  Vt.  It  is  well  designed,  substantial,  and  skilfully 
made  in  paper  and  cardboard.  The  plate  on  page  409  shows 
work  done  in  New  York  City  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Elizabeth 
Horse.  It  exhibits  a  wholesome  respect  for  the  various  materials 
and  a  marked  individuality  in  the  treatment  of  the  different 
subjects.  The  candlesticks  reproduced  on  page  410,  together 
with  the  little  cut  on  page  413,  are  recent  results  in  metal  work 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Luther  W.  Turner  of  The  Hill  School, 
Pottstown,  Pa.  An  especially  commendable  feature  of  this 
work  is  the  clever  use  of  the  rivet  as  a  decorative  element.  Mr. 
Turner  is  following  the  best  traditions  of  the  metal  workers  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  His  results  have  the  charm  that  always  accom- 
panies the  frank  acceptance  and  the  tasteful  utilization  of  necessary 
elements. 
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A  woik  to  miUl  did  ImOm  bj  hlfli  k1ii>oI  piipU<,^N*w  Tdk  CUj- 


EDITOR  KOTES 

4^  Constructive  work  at  home  should  be  encouraged.  A  course 
is  of  but  little  importance  compared  with  construction  itself. 
"The  play's  the  thing,"  not  '*Words,  words,  words."  The  illus- 
tratioa  on  page  411  is  from  a  pung  made  by  a  little  craftsman 


Copper  ciDdlaliclu  by  boyi  Id  Tba  BUI  Schi»l,  PoICiIavn,  Pi 

somewhere  in  the  northern  zone.  Name  and  address  were 
written  on  a  slip  of  paper  accompanying  the  object,  but  alas,  the 
paper  "flew  de  coop."  The  work  remains  as  a  monument  to 
the  boy's  ingenuity  and  budding  skill,  and  as  an  incentive,  let 
us  hope,  to  other  boys  to  essay  constructive  problems. 
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Q,  The  cover  stamp  this  month  is  from  the  church  of  St.  Sebald, 
Nuremberg,  built  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  best  classified 
as  Early  Christian  in  style.  Its  structure  is  usually  described 
as  Romanesque,  while  its  ornament  is  called  Byzantine  by  Owen 
Jones.  These  two  names  designate  really  the  saipe  art,  namely, 
that  which  appeared  in  the  Christian  world  after  the  downfall 
of  pagan  Rome,  and  before  the  rise  of  the  Gothic.    In  the  east 


the  art  was  called  Byzantine ;  in  the  west,  Romanesque.  It  was 
charged  with  symbolism.  The  triangle  is  a  very  old,  pre-Christian 
symbol  of  the  supreme  deity.  Doubled,  forming  a  siz-pointed 
star,  it  symbolized  a  double  portion  of  the  divine  spirit,  as  mani- 
fested in  wisdom,  hence  it  came  to  be  known  as  the  Seal  of  Sol- 
omon. In  that  form,  with  a  sun  disc  in  the  center,  it  was  stamped 
upon  Mohammedan  coins.  To  show  that  a  greater  than  Solomon 
had  appeared,  the  early  Christian  artists  added  the  circle,  symbol 
of  eternal  perfection,  and  changed  the  sun  disc  to  the  flower 
form,  because  their  Master  was  called  "The  rose  of  Sharon  and 
the  lily  of  the  valley,"  and  because  his  religion  was  Ufe-gtving, 
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wherever  it  cotild  get  lodgment  in  the  hearts  of  men,  sure  to 
make  the  desert  blossom,  and  the  wilderness  rejoice.  In  draw- 
ing this  symbol,  begin  with  the  outside  circle  and  work  inward. 
Be  careful  to  have  the  interlacing  right.  In  all  good  interlacing 
each  strap  always  goes  over  one  and  under  the  next,  without 
exception — over  the  third  and  imder  the  fourth,  etc.  This  beau- 
tiful old  symbol  of  the  Christ  is  peculiarly  appropriate  to  the 
Christmas  number. 

Q^  For  vigorous  looking  vases  of  simple  form,  odd  effective 
decoration,  soft  color,  pleasing  textture,  and  dull  finish,  vases 
just  right  for  holding  flowers  and  for  use  in  still  life  groups, 
vases  of  reasonable  price,  the  product  of  an  American  art 
industry,  send  to  the  Ferock  Studios,  Zanesville,  Ohio. 

^  An  event  deserving  more  than  a  passing  notice  is  the  recent 
appointment  of  Royal  B.  Famum  to  the  position  of  State  Super- 
visor of  Art  Instruction  for  New  York.  Mr.  Famum  is  a  Mass- 
achusetts man,  a  graduate  of  the  Massachusetts  Normal  Art 
School.  He  has  been  a  teacher  of  drawing  and  handicraft  in 
the  Cleveland  School  of  Art,  head  of  its  normal  art  department, 
teacher  in  the  Cleveland  Central  High  School,  in  the  University 
School,  and  in  the  Cleveland  Kindergarten  Training  School, 
and  Director  of  the  Art  Department  of  the  Summer  School 
of  the  South,  KnoxviUe,  Tennessee.  In  1908  Mr.  Famtun  was 
a  delegate  to  the  Third  International  Congress  on  Art  Educa- 
tion, London.  In  the  civil  service  examination  prerequisite  to 
appointment  to  office  in  the  New  York  State  Department  of 
Education,  Mr.  Famum  stood  first  in  the  number  of  credits 
secured.  He  will  begin  his  new  work,  therefore,  with  the  respect 
and  good  will  of  every  teacher  in  the  State,  as  well  as  with  the 
best  wishes  of  all  his  friends. 
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C  The  Editor  would  be  glad  to  receive  at  any  time  news  items 
from  anywhere,  which  are  significant  as  indicating  a  growth  of 
interest  in  the  manual  arts  or  an  increasing  appreciation  of  the 
good  work  of  instructors  of  drawing,  manual  training,  and 
handicraft.  The  School  Arts  Book  is  not  to  become  a  oewspaper 
nor  a  vender  of  mere  gossip,  but  in  the  personal  realm  it  wishes 
to  live  up  to  the  injunction,  "Give  honor  to  whom  honor  is  due." 
Obviously,  it  is  impossible  for  such  information  to  be  gathered 
without  the  co-operation  of  those  who  are  interested  in  promoting 
the  welfare  of  the  profession. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

Hy  dear  Hr.  Boilej: 

I  am  Bending  jou  two  pictures  of  some  work  we  did  in  connection  with 
the  HndMD-Fulton  Celebration.  I  do  not  know  that  you  can  make  any  use 
of  them,  but  thought  you  might  be  interested  to  see  them. 

We  took  up  the  study  of  water  transportation  in  our  history  work;  then 
wolfed  out  the  different  means  of  crossing  water,  from  the  earliest  swimming- 


log,  through  the  steamlwat.    Part  of  the  work  was  done  by  the  third  grade, 
part  by  the  fourth. 

The  first  picture  shows  the  Indian  sitting  on  a  log,  propelling  liimielf 
with  bis  own  hands.  The  next  shows  the  painted  log,  offering  lets  resistance; 
then  the  dug-out  made  of  wood,  with  a  pole  this  time  to  help  progress;  the 
pointed  dug-out,  with  shovel-Hke  paddle;  and  the  frame-work  canoe  for  greater 
ligbtness.    This  canoe  we  made  of  pieces  of  reed  and  flat  splint  tied  together 
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witb  raffia.  We  aewtd  on  a  coTering  of  Bkin  made  from  old  kid  gloTca,  chamoia 
■Un,  or  anj  avaJlabla  matvial  brouBht  from  the  cMdren'a  liomei.  Tb« 
■aila  are  ihown  firvt  by  the  leafy  bouglu,  next  by  tlie  Indian  holding  up  hia 


>t  modali  of  Ih*  "ClDmoal,"  made  by  a 
uul  ■  Hiaolh  jeer  boj. 

own  blanket  (a  piece  of  cloth  woven  by  the  children  on  a  amaU  loom),  and 
ftnally,  hia  blanket  fastened  to  a  masL 

The  fourth  Erade  then  took  up  early  pioneer  craft,  showing  the  raft,  tho 
platform  raft  made  of  alicki  tied  together  and  a  cardboard  platfoim,  the  flat 


CORRESPONDENCE 


boat  made  of  clay,  the  ark  pointed  at  each  end,  and  a  small,  crude  model  of 
Fulton's  steamboat.  This  was  made  of  day  with  the  sails  and  cardboard 
paddle-wheels. 

The  other  picture  shows  two  3-foot  models  of  the  "Clermont,"  made  by 
a  sixth  year  and  a  seventh  year  boy.  The  boys  worked  out  their  problems 
very  much  by  themselves,  using  the  plans  published  by  the  Commission  for 
the  recent  full-size  "Clermont."  The  chief  attraction  to  the  boys  was  the 
fact  that  each  would  actually  rtm,  one  by  means  of  clockwork,  the  other  by 
a  small  battery.  There  was  great  competition  between  them  as  to  who  should 
^oduce  the  best  model.    Each  worked  in  secret  as  far  as  possible. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  was  the  study  of  human  nature 
-through  the  process  of  construction, — the  curiosity  of  the  other  boys,  as  they 
:grouped  about  the  builders,  their  jeers  and  skepticism  as  to  its  running  powers, 
the  quiet  perseverance  and  confidence  of  the  workers,  and  the  final  praise 
.and  admiration  of  the  public  when  they  proved  good.  It  suggested  on  a  small 
scale  the  real  problems  and  experience  of  the  original  "Clermont"  itself.  The 
work  was  done  in  the  Albany  Training  School,  and  to  me  was  one  of  the  most 
Interesting  problems  ever -attempted.  Very  truly  yours, 

Grace  E.  Parsons, 

Albany,  N.  T 

Dear  Mr.  Bailey: 

I  have  just  found  the  pattern  of  an  envelope  which  I  intended  to  send 
you  last  year.    The  envelope  was  suggested  in  the  Annotated  Outlines  for 


■^ 


November,  but  as  the  little  pupils  of  the  fourth  grade  were  very  awkward  with 
the  ruler,  I  found  it  easier  to  teach  it  as  follows: 

Measure  the  card  for  which  the  envelope  is  wanted  and  draw  two  oblongg 
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onft-tighth  inch  laigtx  tluii  this  card  on  ererj  Bide.  Draw  diagonals  on  on* 
of  tht  oldongs.  Cut  careful];  around  the  two  rectangles  and  on  the  diagonals. 
Place  the  oblong  a,  in  the  middle  of  a  sheet  of  paper  of  the  proper  size  and 
trace  lightly  around  it  Extend  the  two  shorter  edges  half  an  inch  at  each 
end,  I,  a,  3,  and  4.  How  ]dBce  the  four  triangles  b,  c,  d,  and  e  around  the 
oblong  a,  leaving  the  half-inch  space  between  a  aqd  e,  and  also  between  a 
and  c.  I^ace  around  the  equal  sides  of  the  four  triangles  and  the  flat  will 
b^.  found  compete. 

Yours  Tei7  sinctrdr, 

A  Dominican  Sister, 

Fail  River,  Moss. 

Mj  dear  Mr.  Bail^: 

I  am  sending  you  a  Santa  Claus.    The  outline,  which  was  Schapiro- 
graphed  by  the  teacher  on  bristol  board,  _ 

was   colored,  cut   and  mounted  by  the 

The  bag  was  made  of  tarlatan, 
which  the  children  sewed  with  bright 
red  worsted.  We  called  on  the  Domestic 
Science  department  to  pop  the  com. 
The  bag  was  only  half  flUed,  so  that 
Santa  would  not  be  top  heavy,  and 
looped  through  to  appear  as  though  he 
was  holding  it  in  his  hand.  This  was 
enjoyed  more  by  our  first  grade  children 
than  anything  we  ever  made  at  Christ- 
mas time. 

As  I  visited  one  room  just  after 
they  were  completed,  and  saw  them 
standing  in  rows  on  a  sh^  above  the 
blackboard,  ready  to  be  taken  home 
just  before  Christmas,  a  little  six  year 
old  ^1  exclaimed,   "Oh  I  won't  he   be 

aurprised   wh«n    he    comes    and    sees    his    own    pcture    on    our   table?" 
Sincerely  yours, 

Anna  Bier,  Supervisor  of  Drawing, 
Greenville,  Ohio. 
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Dear  Hr.  Bailej: 

Knowing  that  the  wants  of  t  Superviior  of  Drkwing  aio  nunj  mt  Christ- 
ouu  tune,  I  am  eending  to  you  some  ideas,  old  in  name  bnt  worked  out  in  new 
ways,  wluch  IiaTe  proven  their  value. 

The  little  key-holder  was  worked  out  successfully  by  a  fourth  grade- 
Heavy  eaidboaid  of  at  least  one-eighth  inch  thickness  must  be  used  for  the 
foundation.  It  is  well  to  use  a  tint  of  paper  that  tones  nicely  with  the  color 
of  braes.    For  the  key  hangers,  use  the  small  size  brass  hooks,  with  one-half 


the  screw  clipped  away.    White  tape,  colored  by  the  pu^  to  the  same  tone 
OS  the  paper,  makei  a  good  hanger. 

The  memorandum  pad,  always  to  be  depended  on,  makes  not  only  a 
practical  lesson  in  ruling  and  measuring,  but  an  interesting  and  useful  f^ 
when  finished.  In  working  out  a  problem  of  this  kind,  teach  the  law  of  the 
margins, — sidei  narrow,  top  space  wider,  but  the  lower  space  the  widest  of 
alL  Brass  hangers  that  go  through  from  the  right  side  and  fasten  on  the 
wrong  side,  form  the  holder  for  the  pencil.  A  cheap,  unstained  pencil  is  better 
than  a  painted  one  as  the  natural  color  of  the  wood  tones  into  the  deeper  shade 
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of  brown  or  of  the  brass  hangers.    This  pad  was  worked  out  in  a  fifth  and 
•izth  grade.  Yours  very  truly, 

Annie  Smith, 
Supervisor  of  Drawing,  Urbana,  Ohio. 

Harwiqh,  Mass.,  Oct.  zo,  1909. 
Mr.  Henry  Turner  Bailey, 
North  Sdtuate,  Mass. 

Dear  Mr.  Bailey: 

I  wish  to  thank  you  most  heartily  for  recommending  Mr.  Berry  to  me. 
Never  had  I  expected  to  find  so  good  and  generous  a  teacher. 
Thanking  you  again,  I  am 

Sincerely  yours, 

Ingrid  E.  Ekman. 

Dear  Mr.  Bailey: 

I  o£fer  this  suggestion  which  I  think  might  be  interesting  as  a  symposium: 
"How  can  we  teach  the  children  an  artistic  sense  of  humor?"  or  "How  can 
we  antidote  the  comic  supplement  in  its  present  form?"  The  American  is 
a  fun-loving  being,  more  so  than  one  of  any  other  nationality,  and  the  love  of 
fun  extends  even  to  making  the  individual  ridiculous,  as  shown  in  Merry 
Widow  and  peach-basket  hats.  The  comic  supplement  is  a  deadly  foe  to  good 
taste  and  good  fun.  What  is  the  remedy?  I  know  that  you  have  had  a  paper 
in  The  School  Arts  Book  on  "Five-Cent  Art" — but  one  thrust  is  not  enough 
to  kiU  the  enemy. 

I  am  Sincerely  yours, 

Anne  S.  Perot, 
Roland  Park,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 

School  Drawing.  By  Fred  Hamilton  Daniels.  156  pp.  5  z-a  x 
8  z-2.  72  full-page  halftone  plates.  4  full-page  line 
plates.    Milton  Bradley  Co.    Si  .20  postpaid. 

Mr.  Danids  describes  this  book  briefly  as  a  "real  correlation."  It  is  a 
serious  attempt  to  make  the  phrase,  "Use  drawing  freely  in  other  studies," 
mean  something  in  the  schoolroom.  A  purist  in  art  education  would  quarrel 
with  some  of  the  devices  advocated  in  the  book.  The  combination  of  black- 
board, chalk,  cut  and  painted  paper,  and  paste,  would  be  severely  criticized, 
but  the  results  from  the  child's  point  of  view  are  altogether  delightful,  and  from 
a  teacher's  point  of  view,  praiseworthy  because  of  the  interest  they 
develop  in  children  and  because  of  their  potency  in  producing  a  vast  amount 
of  painstaking  effort.  In  looking  thru  the  book  one  cannot  doubt  the 
genuine  educational  value  of  such  work.  Around  the  sand  table,  the  black- 
board, and  the  chart,  represented  in  the  plates,  one  familiar  with  schools  can 
see  the  eager  and  happy  children  each  anxious  to  point  out  his  contribution  to 
the  exciting  pageant.  One  could  wish  that  in  some  cases  the  work  evinced 
a  little  more  careful  research.  For  example,  in  the  case  of  Early  Plymouth, 
the  plan  of  the  settlement  is  known  and  the  historical  value  of  the  construc- 
tion would  have  been  enhanced  by  the  following  of  that  plan.  The  structure 
of  the  wind-mills  of  Holland  is  also  well  known  and  in  some  respects  unique. 
Recognition  of  this  fact  would  have  given  added  value  to  the  constructive 
work  without  adding  to  its  difficulty.  The  illustrations  are  clear  and  sharp, 
and  the  text  which  accompanies  them  directly  helpful  in  their  interpretation. 
The  book  will  be  welcomed  everywhere  as  a  pioneer  publication  in  its  field. 

The  School  Garden  Book.  Weed  and  Emerson.  320  pp.  52 
7  1-2     103  illustrations.    Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    Si. 25. 

This  is  the  book  teachers  interested  in  school  gardening  have  been  looking 
for.  Mr.  Emerson,  the  enthusiastic  and  efficient  master  of  the  Cobbet  Gram- 
mar School  of  Lynn«  Mass.,  supplements  perfectly  Professor  Weed  of  the  State 
ITormal  School,  Lowell.  The  exceptional  conditions  under  which  one  has 
worked  in  a  model  school  combined  with  the  usual  conditions  under  which 
the  other  has  worked  in  an  industrial  city,  have  furnished  the  basis  for  a  book 
of  unusual  scope  and  practical  value.  The  fact  that  the  book  is  laid  out  by 
months  will  be  appreciated  by  busy  teachers  everywhere.  One  can  read  the 
introduction  in  August  and  at  the  opening  of  school  begin  with  chapter  one, 
the  work  of  September,  and  follow  ^e  year  with  the  book  as  a  guide.    It  is 
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a  book  not  only  for  school  but  for  all  who  all  interested  in  flowers  in  the  home. 
The  book  includes  a  good  bibliography  and  index.  The  illustrations  are 
useful  not  only  as  immediate  interpreters  of  the  text  but  as  suggesting  in  many 
cases  beautiful  arrangements  of  flowers  in  appropriate  receptacles.  A  pretty 
cover  adds  to  the  attractiveness  of  this  welcome  little  volume. 

Forget-Me-Nots.  By  Clara  Powers  Wilson.  176  pp.  7x9. 
Illustrated  in  colors.  The  Reilly  &  Britton  Ck).,  Chicago. 
Buckram,  $1.25;  Persian  Ooze,  S2.00. 

The  title  page  describes  this  original  volume  as  "an  everyday  book  for 
eveiybody,  in  which  to  make  all  kinds  of  memoranda."  There  are  separate 
divisions  for  the  record  of  addresses,  anniversaries,  birthdays,  books  loaned, 
engagements,  guests,  flnancial  matters,  notable  days  and  experiences,  etc. 
Each  division  is  introduced  with  a  clever  decorative  design,  and  the  headings 
of  the  blank  pages  have  appropriate  ornamental  symbols.  The  book  contains 
the  calendar  for  the  year,  tables  of  foreign  coins,  and  postage  rates.  A  forget- 
me-not  end  paper  and  a  forget-me-not  cover  in  blue  still  further  emphasizes 
the  idea  of  the  book.    In  fact  it  is  a  blue  book  for  red  letter  experiences. 

Two  other  books  by  the  same  author  and  from  the  same  publishers  are 
equally  original  in  design:  The  Menu  Book  (cloth  $1.25;  Persian  ooze, 
$2.25),  offering  suggestions  to  puzzled  housewives  upon  the  perpetual 
topic,  "What  to  Eat  To-day,"  and  My  Lady's  Recipes  ($1.50),  a  re-' 
cord  in  card  catalog  form  of  household  recipes  which  it  is  desired  to 
preserve  for  reference.  The  Menu  Book  might  be  called  a  thesaurus  of  foods. 
It  contains  also  blank  pages  for  the  addition  of  good  recipes  or  other  culinary 
information.  The  book  may  best  be  described  as  an  elaborated  and  permanent 
form  of  the  "Dandy  Cook  Book,"  by  Sallie  Bailey  Brown,  which  appeared 
in  this  magazine  in  March  1906.  The  recipe  book  solves  the  problem  with 
which  all  housekeepers  have  been  perplexed,  the  problem  of  keeping  one's 
recipes  in  order  for  convenient  reference.  The  indexing  cards  bear  weU. 
drawn  decorative  designs  of  unusual  and  effective  coloring,  purple  being  the 
dominant  note  thruout.  The  leaves  of  this  are  a  delicate  yellow-green.  The 
end  papers  are  in  orange,  blue,  and  black ;  and  the  cover,  in  purple,  green  and 
yeOow  on  a  ground  of  shimmering  white  and  green,  is  a  brilliant  success.* 

^Another  book  illustrated  by  Mrs.  Wilson,  this  time  a  book  greatly  enjoyed  by  children, 
is  Cherry  and  the  Chum,  by  Katherine  M.  Yates,  published  by  A.  C.  McClurg'  &  Comiwny, 
ChieacOt  (60  cents  net).  It  contains  four  fuU-page  plates  In  color,  and  end  papers  of  mott 
original  pattern,  such  as  one  might  expect  from  a  student  of  the  Chicago  Art  Institute  and 
of  the  Whistler  School,  Paris. 
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Every  Christmas  witnesses  the  appearance  of  a  group  of 
classic  stories  for  children  put  into  fresh  and  ravishing  form. 
Among  the  best  of  these  stories  this  year  are  the  following : 

GULLIVER'S  TRAVELS.  Illustrated  by  Arthur  Rackham.  Z2  full-page 
plates  in  color  with  a  profusion  of  head  and  tailpieces  in  pen-and-ink. 
The  drawings  are  masterpieces  in  line.  The  plates  have  that  delicate, 
soft,  efifectiye  coloring  for  which  this  artist  is  already  famous.  E.  P. 
Dutton  ft  Co.    $2.50. 

TALES  FROM  SHAKESPEARE  (Lamb's).  Illustrated  by  Arthur  Rackham. 
12  full-page  plates  in  color,  and  other  illustrations  similar  in  style  to  the 
volume  previously  mentioned.    E.  P.  Dutton  ft  Co.    $2.50. 

THE  WATER  BABIES.  By  Kingsley.  Illustrated  by  Warwick  Goble.  32 
plates  in  color  mounted  on  dark  paper.  Although  the  drawing  contain 
fewer  lines  and  are  slightly  richer  in  color,  they  remind  one  of  the  work 
of  Rackham.    It  is  a  handsome  volume.    The  MacmiUan  Co.    $5. 

ROBmSOIf  CRUSOE.  Illustrated  by  E.  Boyd  Smith.  41  illustrations,  12  of 
them  in  color,  the  rest  in  pen-and-ink.  They  admirably  illustrate  the  text, 
altho  somewhat  decorative  in  character.  Houghton,  Mifflin  ft  Co.  $1.50. 

ALICE'S  ADVENTURES  IN  WONDERLAND.  Illustrated  by  Harry  Round- 
tree.  The  illustrations  are  abundant,  rich  in  color,  realistic  in  treatment 
and  even  more  amusing,  if  possible,  than  the  text.  Thomas  Nelson  ft 
Sons.    $3.00. 

HANSEL  AND  GRETEL.  Illustrated  by  Maria  L.  Kirk.  12  full-page  plates 
in  soft  pictorial  color.  F.  A.  Stokes  ft  Co.  $1.50.  Other  books  illus- 
trated by  this  same  author  are  The  Dog  of  Flanders,  The  Nuremburg 
Stove,  and  other  stories  published  by  Stokes,  and  The  Back  of  the  North 
Wind,  published  by  J.  B.  Lippincott  ft  Co. 

THE  LITTLE  LAME  PRINCE.  "Miss  Mulock."  Illustrated  by  Hope  DunUp. 
3  pictures  mostly  in  flat  tones  but  of  full  color.    Rand,  McNally  Co.    $1.25. 

Among  the  new  publications  this  year  which  are  to  be  especially 
commended  for  the  character  of  their  illustrations  are  the  fol- 
lowing: 

THE  SEVEN  AGES  OF  CHILDHOOD.  By  Jessie  Willcoz  Smith,  with  verses 
by  Caroljrn  Wells.    This  is  a  book  of  56  pages,  7  x  10,  with  pen  decorations 
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in  brown,  and  with  seven  lovely  and  charming  plates  in  'color.  For  sympa- 
thetic and  brilliant  interpretation  of  young  life,  this  work  by  Miss  Smith 
is  of  unrivalled  excellence.    Moffat,  Yard  ft  Co.  $2.00. 

LITTLE  PETER,  A  Christmas  Morality.  By  Lucas  Malet.  Illustrated  by 
Charles  E.  Brock.  60  pp.  6  1-3  x  9.  8  full-pages  in  rich  pictorial  color  of 
dramatic  character.    Hodder  &  Stoughton,  New  York.    $1.50. 

THE  CIRCnS  AND  ALL  ABOUT  IT.  By  £.  Boyd  Smith.  64  pp.  8xzi. 
16  full-page  plates  in  telling  outline  colored  with  flat  tones,  and  29  in  black- 
and-white,  full  of  the  very  atmosphere  of  the  circus  itself.  Frederick 
A.  Stokes  ft  Co.    $2.00. 

THE  ANIMALS  IN  THE  ARK.  From  the  French  of  P.  Guizon,  by  Edgar 
Mills.  Illustrated  by  A.  Vimar.  The  pages  of  this  book  are  71-2x9  x-2. 
The  ■wiiMtwg  illustrations,  after  the  manner  of  Bottet  de  Monvel,  are 
admirably  drawn  and  tinted  in  subdued  flat  colors.    Duffield  ft  Co.  $1.25. 

THE  LAND  OF  THE  REALLY  TRUE.  Millicent  Olmstead.  Illustrated  by 
Eienore  Plaisted  Abbott  and  Helen  Alden  Knipe.  This  book,  pages 
6  z-2  X  9,  gives  the  everyday  life  of  ''Great  A,  Little  A,  and  Bouncing  B." 
It  is  illustrated  with  12  plates  boldly  decorative  in  character.  George  W. 
Jacobs  ft  Co.,  Philadelphia.    $1.00. 

THE  KITE  BOOK.  By  B.  Cory  Kilvert,  pages  9X  ix.  20  full-page  plates, 
odd,  amusing,  effective,  clear  outline  with  flat  coloring.  Dodd,  Mead 
ft  Co.  $1.25. 

YESTERDAY'S  CHILDREN.  By  Millicent  Githa  Sowerby.  Pages  71-2 
X  10.  12  plates  in  color,  and  numerous  drawings  in  line.  A  rather 
realistic  presentation  of  the  costumes,  amusements,  and  occupations  of 
children  of  other  days.    Duffield  ft  Co.    $1.50. 

An  interesting  book  to  see  alongside  of  this  list  is  School  Children  the  World 
Over,  by  Lucy  Dunton,  a  book  of  80  pages,  8  x  10,  with  36  illustrations 
in  black-and-white  made  from  stereoscopic  photographs  of  school  children. 
F.  A.  Stokes  ft  Co.    $1.50. 

Among  the  books  dealing  with  the  Christmas  story  especially  and  making 
use  of  the  works  of  the  masters  as  illustrations,  perhaps  the  most  notable 
of  the  year  is  Christmas  in  Art,  by  Frederick  Keppd,  a  book  of  162  pages  6x9, 
with  32  illustrations  in  black-and-white  from  famous  historic  paintings 
and  engravings,  with  a  brief  appreciation  of  each.    Duffield  ft  Co.    $2.50. 
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RECENT  PUBLICATIONS 

Among  the  many  sumptuous  Olustrated  books  dealing  with  famous  cities 
and  countries,  four  may  be  mentioned  as  pre-eminent: 

THE  HOLLAND  OF  TO-DAY,  written  and  pictured  by  George  WhartoD 
Edwards.  2x7  pages,  6  z-2  x  xo,  witli  56  illustrations,  many  black-and- 
white,  some  in  full  color,  and  others  in  black-and-white  with  a  touch  of 
color.  Some  of  these  last  are  of  special  value  to  teachers  of  drawing  in 
high  schools  a  showing  simple  and  e£fectiye  rendering.  Moffat,  Yard  & 
Co.  $6.00. 

THE  GATEWAY  TO  THE  SAHARA.  By  Charles  WeUington  Furlong.  A 
handsome  volume,  pages  6x81-2,  with  maps  and  32  illustrations  in 
black-and-white,  and  four  in  full  color.  This  volume  places  Mr.  Furlong 
in  the  rather  short  list  of  men  who  are  equally  successful  as  author  and 
artist.    Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    $2.50. 

THE  COLOR  OF  PARIS.  Edited  by  Lucien  Descaves  and  illustrated  by 
Yoshio  Markino.  264  pages,  7x9,  with  60  plates,  12  of  them  in  sepia 
and  8  in  full  color  from  water  color  drawings.  The  book  gives  the  *'color 
of  Paris  historic,  personal  and  local "    Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.    $6.00. 

THE  NEW  NEW  YORK.  By  John  C.  Van  Dyke,  with  illustrations  by  Joseph 
Pennell.  426  pages,  6x8  1-2,  with  98  illustrations  in  black-and-white, 
and  25  in  color.    Macmillan  Co.    $4.00. 

OTHER  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS 

ART  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND.  By  Sir  Walter  Armstrong.  The 
first  of  a  comprehensive  series  of  books  which  will  cover  the  entire  art 
history  of  the  world,  this  volume  dealing  with  all  branches  of  art  in  Great 
Britain  from  earliest  times  to  the  present  day.  Illustrated  in  color,  etc. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    $1.50  net. 

MASTERS  IN  ART,  January  1909,  is  devoted  to  the  work  of  Mr.  Alfred  Stevens 
of  the  Belgian  School,  "the  last — and  perhaps  the  first — of  those  lesser 
Flemish  masters  who  were  great  masters." 

MANUAL  TRAINING,  the  English  journal,  contains  in  its  October  number, 
under  the  caption  "Makers  of  Manual  Training,"  a  sketch  of  JohnRuskin, 
with  an  admirable  halftone  portrait. 

MONITEUR  DU  DESSIN.  The  recent  numbers  refiect  in  an  interesting  way 
the  new  work  required  under  the  revised  French  program  for  art  and 
craft  instruction.  This  publication  is  becoming  richer  every  year  in 
suggestion  for  wide-awake  American  teachers. 
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PERTINEIfT  ARTICLES 

Abroad  with  Mr.  C«fflii,  Clrde,  p.  SM. 

A  leiion  in  MAkinc  PUet  Laoa,  Kstliariiie  Lord,  Grsf  tman,  p.  t06. 

Amieni,  BUiabeth  RoMiu  Ponnell,  Contuxy,  p.  44. 

An  Eaiy  Lonon  in  Stendlinc*  Mary  P.  Bradley,  Suboitan  Life,  p.  MT. 

An  ninttrator  of  Coltic  Romance:  John  P.  Campbell,  R.  A.  Dawion,  International  Stvdio^ 

p  ST. 
A  Reading  Journey  Throogh  Egypt  IIL    The  Pyramids  and  the  Sphinx— Memphii  and 

HeliopoHs,  James  Henry  Breasted,  Chautavquan,  p.  84S. 
Art  in  the  Market  Place,  Bdward  Hale  Bmsh,  World  To-day,  p.  1186. 
Art  of  Making  Silhouettes,  The,  (concluded).  Miss  V.  H.  Wood,  Palette  and  Bench,  p.  84. 
Cardboard  Modelling,  Felix  T.  Kingston,  Practical  Teacher,  p.  887. 
Color  Harmony  in  the  Home,  Fted  H.  Daniels,  Suburban  Life,  p.  881. 
Contemporary  American  Landscape  Painting,  L.  Mechlin,  International  Studio,  p.  8. 
Decoradon  of  Hard  Porcelain,  The,  Louis  Franchet,  Keramic  Studio,  p.  148. 
Decorative  Arrangement  of  Fruits  for  China,  Sara  Wood-Safford,  Ladies'  Home' Journal* 

p.  88. 
Drawing  and  Botany,  Agnes  B.  Parman,  Practical  Teacher,  p.  884. 
Drawing  in  Public  Elementary  Schools,  Denver,  Colorado,  Charles  M.  Carter,^  Practical 

Teacher,  p.  861. 
Dutch  Masters,  The,  Outlook,  p.  884. 

Dutch  Pictures  in  the  Hudson-Fulton  Exhibition  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,' Inter- 
national Studio,  p.  iii. 
Farthest  South,  Lieut.  Shackleton,  McClure's,  p.  88. 
Flemish  .and  Dutch  Furniture,  Virginia  Robie,  House  Beautiful,  p.  141. 
French  Bulldog,  The,  Rival  of  the  Boston  Terrier,  Arthur  P.  Bender,  Suburban  Life,  p.' 886. 
Historic  Tsrpes  of  Architecture.  HL    Chaldaean  and  Assyrian  Architecture,  Lewis  Frederic 

Pllcher,  Chautauquan,  p.  871. 
Home-made  Dyes,  Cordelia  Stanwood,  Suburban  Life,  p.  866. 
How  to  Choose  Color  in  Home  Decoration,  Gardner  Teall,  House  Beautiful,  p.  186. 
Hudson-Fulton  Exhibition  of  Dutch  Pictures  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  The,^  Frank 

Fowler,  Scrlbner's,  p.  687. 
Hudson-Fulton  Memorial  Art  Exhibit  in  New  Tork,  The,  Natalie  Curtis,  Craftsman,  p.  184. 
Kentucky's  Fight  for  an  Education,  Mabel  Potter  Daggett,  Delineator,  p.  418. 
Lessons  in  Practical  Metal  Work  and  Cabinet-making,  Craftsman,  p.  816. 
Louis  Loeb- Illustrator  and  Painter,  Century,  p.  74. 

Making  Good  Furniture  out  of  Bad,  EUn  Wallick,  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  p.  89. 
Mr.  Brangwyn's  Tempera  Frieze  at  the  New  London  Offices  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway, 

International  Studio,  p.  81. 
My  Ideal  of  the  True  University,  Woodrow  Wilson,  Delineator,  p.  401. 
Neglected  Opportunities  of  Suburban  Schools,  O.  J.  Kern,  Suburban  Life,  p.  848. 
New  York  Plans  for  Zoological  Parks,  The,  William  T.  Homaday,  Scrlbner's,  p.  680. 
Old  China:  Castleford  and  Bow,  House  Beautiful,  p.  xvi. 
Older  Siam,  The,  Charles  S.  Braddock,  Jr.,  Harper's,  p.  888. 
Painten  and  Pictures:  xv.  Sir  John  Gilbert:  A  Great  Illustrator,  W.  E  Sparkes,  Practical 

Teacher,  p.  846. 
Poeketbooks  and  Bags,  Mortice  MacCrea  Buck,  Palette  and  Bench,  p.  41. 
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lUflU  Basktt  wilh  Cover,  A,  Kadge  B.  Wdntand,  Patotto  sad  Bench,  p.  M. 
Undercurreati  of  New  York  Life  deiiicted  In  the  drewtngi  of  Glenn  O.  Coleman,  CnftimeB. 

9.141. 
What  Drewlnc  le,  Bolton  Colt  Brown,  Creftmien,  p.  114. 
Whet  if  e  Colleffe  for?    Woodrow  Wilton,  Scxtbner's,  p.  5T0. 
Whiikert  and  Taila  and  What  They  are  Ueed  for,  B.  S.  Bowdlah,  Svbaiban  Life,  p.  144. 

ILLUSTRATORS 

Ashe,  B.  M.,  Ladiee'  Home  Joomal,  p.  17. 

Bidi,  Walter,  Circle,  pp.  1S4,  IM. 

Booth,  FrankUn,  Scribner'a,  pp.  ITS,  STl. 

Booth,  Haneon,  Circle,  pp.  1S4-1S8;  DeUaeator,  p.  40T. 

Brangwyn,  Frank,  International  Stndio,  pp.  SO-St. 

Brehm,  Oeorf  e,  Ladiee'  Home  Joonal,  p.  19. 

Brett,  Harold  M.,  Centory,  p.  01. 

Brooke,  Leelie,  St  Hicholaa,  pp.  41, 4S. 

Browne,  Hargaret  Fltihncli,  St  Nicholai ,  p.  81. 

Campbell,  John  P.,  International  Stndio^  pp.  17-41. 

Castalgne,  Andre,  Centuxy,  p.  15;  Harper's,  pp.  811-ttl. 

Chapman,  Charles  S.,  Century,  p.  M. 

Chase,  3.  M.,  Harper's,  pp.  117, 811. 

Colby,  W.  W.,  Circle,  pp.  141-141. 

Coleman,  Glenn  O.,  Craftsman,  pp.  141-148. 

Cootes,  F.  Graham,  Scribner's,  p.  568. 

Cory,  Fanny  Y.,  St.  Nicholas,  pp.  18, 17. 

Cralc,  Frank,  Delineator,  p.  481. 

Day,  Frands,  Printinc  Art,  p.  188. 

Dillon,  C.  B.,  Ladies'  Home  Jonmal,  p.  11. 

Duncan,  Walter  Jack,  McClore's,  frontispiece,  pp.  78-80. 

Dttnton,  W.  Herbert,  Harper's,  pp.  951,  956. 

BIsley,  Arthur  J.,  St  Nicholas,  pp.  16,  70. 

Fisher,  Harrison,  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  coTer. 

Fiagg,  James  Montgomery,  American  Magazine,  pp.  18,  19,  17,  11,  115-117;  Scribner's, 

p.  648. 
Foster,  Will,  Delineator,  p.  405;  Harper's,  pp.  948,  947. 
Furlong,  Charles  W.,  Onaook,  pp.  444-448,  450,  Ul. 
Gerome,  Jean  Leon,  Century,  p.  78. 
Grazebrook,  Ellen  L.,  International  Studio,  p.  66. 
Green,  BUzabeth  Shippen,  Harper's,  pp.  844,  849,  851. 
Gruger,  F.  R.,  Century,  pp.  111-118, 115-117. 

Hambidge,  Jay,  Century,  pp.  98,  95-98;  Scribner's,  pp.  815,  817,  819,  881,  811. 
Hitchcock,  Ludus  W.,  Harper's,  pp.  887,  875. 
Hood,  George,  Printing  Art,  p.  180. 
HosUns,  Gayle  Porter,  St.  Nicholas,  pp.  85,  88,  69. 
Karcher,  Wilson,  Borders  and  Initials,  Delineator. 

Keller,  Arthur  1.,  Century,  p.  100;  Delineator,  p.  411;  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  p.  7. 
Xirby,  Rollin,  McClure's,  pp.  78-76. 
Ceinschmidt,  Carl,  Delineator,  cover  and  pp.  171, 171. 
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LaFarge,  John,  Century,  p.  80. 

Levy,  Alei  O.,  Printing  Art,  p.  176. 

Leyendecker,  Frank  X.,  Century,  pp.  64,  66. 

Lod>,  Louii,  Century,  frontispiece,  pp.  8, 10,  75,  77. 

ManJey.  Thomas  R.  OnUook,  pp.  605,  807.  800, 401. 

MaMttn,  F.  B.,  American  Magazine,  pp.  78,  75,  77;  McClure's,  pp.  86,  88,  40,  41,  48,  44. 

McLennan,  Teana,  Keramie  Studio,  supplement. 

Meylan,  Paul,  Century,  p.  188;  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  p.  0. 

Monahan,  P.  J.,  Ladles'  Home  Journal,  p.  15. 

Monticelli,  Adolphe,  International  Studio,  p.  11. 

Muller,  Charles  Louis,  Century,  p.  81. 

Oakley,  Thornton,  Harper's,  pp.  877-870, 881-884. 

Oberhardt,  William,  Delineator,  pp.  401,  415;  Outlook,  p.  457. 

Peek,  Henry  O.,  Cirele,  pp.  147, 148. 

PenneU,  Joseph,  Century,  pp.  45-48,  50;  Harper's,  pp.  017-010. 

Pratt,  Bela  L.,  World  To-Day,  p.  1188. 

Prud'hon,  Pierre-Paul,  Century,  p.  110. 

Pryde,  James,  International  Studio,  p.  15. 

Pyle,  Howard,  Harper's,  frontispiece,  and  p.  861. 

Rae,  John,  Circle,  pp.  181-188. 

RlTiere,  Briton,  St.  Richolas,  p.  14. 

Ross,  Gordon,  American  Magazine,  pp.  08-06,  08. 

Scliabelitz,  R.  F.,  American  Magazine,  pp.  51,  58,  56,  58. 

Scherrer,  H.,  St.  Nicholas,  p.  87. 

Schoonover,  F.  £.,  American  Magazine,  pp.  116, 117, 118. 

Smith,  Howard  B.,  Harper's,  p.  800,  804. 

Steams,  Fred,  House  Beautiful,  Cover. 

Steck,  Paul,  Century,  p.  0. 

Steele,  Frederick  Dorr,  Delineator,  p.  401;  Scribner's,  pp.  580-584,  586-580. 

Stilson,  Wolworth,  Delineator,  p.  414. 

Streeton,  Arthur,  Craftsman,  pp.  157-160. 

SuUivan,  Edmund  J.,  Delineator,  p  400. 

Taylor,  W.  L.,  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  p.  11. 

Townsend,  Harry,  Harper'f,  pp.  005,  000. 

Varian,  George,  American  Magazine,  pp.  87,  41,  45,  48. 

Watteau,  Antoine,  International  Studio,  p.  15. 

West,  Benjamin,  Craftsman,  frontispiece. 

Whistler,  J.  McNeill,  International  Studio,  frontispiece  and  p.  10. 

Wiles,  Irving  R.,  St.  Nicholas,  frontiq>iece. 

WlUlams,  C.  D.,  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  p.  10. 

Winter,  Charles  A.,  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  p.  18. 

Wright,  George,  Scribner's,  pp.  561-568. 

Zurbaran,  Francisco  de,  Harper's,  p.  688. 

COLOR  PLATES 

Bed-time  Stories,  Francis  Day,  Printing  Art,  p.  188. 
Book  Cover  Design,  George  Hood,  Printing  Art,  p.  180. 
Cover  design,  Harrison  Fisher,  Ladies'  Home  JoumaL 
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Cover  Dwign,  Carl  Kleimchmidt,  DelinMtor. 

Covtr  Design,  Fred  Steemi ,  Honee  BeautlfiiL 

Cremome  Gerdena,  J.  McNeill  Wtaiitler,  Intematioiud  Stndlo^  froDtiiplece. 

Fete  Cbampetre,  Adolphe  Monticelli,  IntenuitioiiAl  Studio,  p.  SI. 

Oeraniuma,  Teana  McLennan,  Keramic  Studio,  aupplement. 

Illttstrations  from  the  pagei  of  George  Wright's  'Sketch-Book,"  Scrlbner's,  pp.  661-668 

"It  was  a  comrade  from  his  own  regiment,"  Howard  Pyle,  Harper's,  frontispiece. 

"L'escarpolette,"  Antoine  Watteau,  International  Studio,  p.  16. 

The  Cedars,  Printing  Art,  frontispiece. 

The  Demi-Mondaine,  James  Pryde,  International  Studio,  p.  S6. 

The  Half  Moon  on  the  Hudson,  and  Fulton's  Fint  Trip,  Alex  0.  Levy,  Printing  Art,  p.  1T6. 

The  Mother,  Louis  Loeb,  Century,  frontispiece. 

The  Vegetable  Market,  Cassel,  N.  France,  Ellen  L.  Grazebrook,  International  Studio,  p.  66. 

'They  talked  it  over — vrith  me  sitting  on  the  horse,"  Howard  Pyle,  Harper's,  p.  861. 

NOTABLE  DESIGNS 

Aprons,  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  p.  61. 

Bookcases,  Craftsman,  pp.  S18-SS1. 

Borders  and  Initials,  ¥^on  Karcher,  Delineator. 

Carved  Oak  Panels,  House  Beautiful,  p.  141. 

Carved  Settee,  House  Beautiful,  p.  141. 

Chair,  House  Beautiful,  p.  148. 

Colonial  Deak,  Craftsman,  p.  188. 

Copper  Smoking  Set,  Craftsman,  p.  816. 

Embroidery,  Home  Needlework,  pp.  868,  401,  404. 

Filet  Lace,  Craftsman,  p.  808. 

Glass  Ware,  International  Studio,  pp.  80,  81. 

Holiday  Announcements,  Printing  Art,  pp.  180-800. 

Irish  Crochet  Lace,  Delineator,  p.  484. 

Japanese  Laquer,  International  Studio,  p.  zziL 

Laces  and  Embroideries,  Ladlea'  Home  Journal,  p.  48. 

Leather  Bag,  Palette  and  Bench,  p.  41. 

Metal  Bookrack,  Craftsman,  p.  817. 

Monograms  (embroidery).  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  p.  47. 

Pewter  Dish  and  Goblet,  Palette  and  Bench,  p.  44. 

Pocketbooks,  Palette  and  Bench,  pp.  41,  48. 

Pottery,  Keramic  Studio,  pp.  148, 144, 146, 148, 168, 168. 

Raffia  Basket  with  Cover,  Palette  and  Bench,  p.  86. 

Silver  Utensils,  Craftsnuin,  pp.  187, 188. 

Sofa  Pillows,  Circle,  p.  871. 

Sofas  and  Settees  of  the  Sheraton  Type,  Circle,  p.  868. 

Stencilling,  Home  Needlework,  p.  874;  Palette  and  Bench,  pp.  87-40;  Suburban  Life,  p.  847. 

Swediah  Silver  Ornament,  International  Studio,  p.  76. 

Teapot,  House  Beautiful,  p.  xvL 

Wilkes-Barre  Court  House  Decorations,  International  Studio,  pp.  n,  zii. 

Work-bags,  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  p.  61. 
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I  WILL  TRY  TO  MAKE  THIS  PIECEof  WORK  MY  BEST 

OCTOBER  CONTEST 

AWARDS 

First  Prize,  Book,  a  packet  of  "Japanese  Birds  and  Animals,"  publisbftd  bv 
The  Davis  Press,  and  Badge  with  gold  decoration. 

BUm  Thorp^t  Vm,  Baathampton,  Man. 

Second  Prize,  a  set  of  "Old  Japanese  Designs,"  published  by  The  Davis  Prees, 
and  Badge  with  silver  decoration. 

Albin  Anderaon,  VII,  Rockport,  Maaa. 

Rorma  Bardon,  Jefferaon  School,  IX,  Everett,  Waah. 

Pauline  Cooke,  Weaterly,  R.  I 

Arnold  Page,  Vni,  cor.  Lincoln  and  Drew  Sta.,  Augnata,  Me. 

Herbert  Petzold,  VII,  SM  Jackaon  St.,  Lawrence,  Maaa. 

Third  Prize,  a  copy  of  "Blackboard  Drawing,"  published  by  The  Davis  Press, 
and  Badge. 

John  Cardoza,  1430  E.  Lafayette  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 

B.  C,  im  Kicker  Ave.,  Everett,  Waah.^' 

Helen  O.  Deputy,  vm,  Olenolden,  P%^* 

Raymond  Foraander,  V,  Florence,  MaiS. 

Winnifred  Ledwidge,  n,  Hiantic  School,  Weaterly,  R.  L 

Marion  O'Connor,  Vn,  78  Avon  St.,  Lawrence,  Maaa. 

Looiaa  Pender,  Vm,  Ameabury,  Maaa. 

Howard  Preble,  Vm,  SteubenviUe,  O. 

Philip  Readio,  VII,  Florence,  Maaa. 

Panl  Shedd,  n,  B.  Murdock  School,  Winchendon,  Maaa. 

Fourth  Prize,  The  Badge. 

Clara  Addenbrook,  II,  WUkina  School,  Swiaavale,  Pa. 

George  Alderman,  V,  Spring  St.  School,  WilUamatown,  Maaa. 

Raymond  Baldi,  Vm,  Elm  St.  School,  Weaterly,  R.  L 

Muriel  D.  Barrett,  VI,  Summer  St.,  Brlatol,  Conn. 

Helen  Bemache,  V,  Florence,  Maaa. 

Florence  Carlatrom,  vm,  Emeraon  School,  Berwyn,  DL 

Mildred  Charron,  VII,  WilUamatown,  Maaa. 

Sara  Chaucer,  V,  411S  Central  Ave.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

^Margaret  Cocbran,  VII,  SSI  Proapect  St.,  Lawrence,  Maaa. 

Rowena  Connell,  Vm,  Winchendon,  Maaa. 

Nancy  Currier,  VII,  Wbittier  School,  Ameabury,  Maaa. 


*A  winner  of  honon  in  aome  previoue  conteat. 
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*AIb«rt  DeMin,  Vm,  Hood  School,  LAwraice,  lUn. 

Arthur  DeRocco,  U,  Quarry  Hill  Sdiool,  Westerly,  R.  L 

Aufuitm  DM,  Vn,  iS6  S.  Sierra  Nevada  St,  Stockton,  Cal. 

Victor  Doray,  VH,  Bai thampton,  Man. 

Loulae  Bnwricht,  VH,  Dominican  Academy,  Fall  Riyar,  Maae. 

laabel  Falvey,  VH,  94  Pleasant  St,  Methuan,  Man. 

Catherine  Fenil,  HI,  Central  School,  Meridian,  Mils. 

May  Franklin,  VH,  BTerett,  Wash. 

•George  Fritz,  V,  Kennett  Square,  Pa. 

Viola  Oove,  VIII,  U  Winthrop  Court,  Augusta,  Me. 

Carleton  Haskell,  HI,  6  Pine  St.,  Augusta,  Me. 

Charlotte  S.  Hassett,  VHI,  Amesbury,  Mass. 

Daphne  Howard,  VH,  Elm  St.  School,  Westerly,  R  L 

Charles  Jordan,  VHI,  Steubenville,  O. 

Walter  Kleitner,  VI,  McKelvy  School,  Swissvale,  Pa. 

John  Lane,  VHI,  Rockport,  Mass. 

Bertha  Lapan,  1^  Williamstown,  Mass. 

Hazel  Larldn,  VI,  Kennett  Square,  Pa. 

Thomas  Lavelle,  IV,  Willke^-Barre,  Pa. 

]>onald  Leigh,  VHI,  16  Western  Aye.,  Augusta,  Me 

Frank  Lewis,  VH,  Rockport,  Mass. 

Nettie  Martin,  VI. 

Florence  McCann,  IV,  W.  Oroton,  Mass. 

John  Morgan,  Kennett  Square,  Pa. 

Marion  E.  Moulton,  IV,  W.  Groton.  Mass.  *  ^ 

Annie  Nelson,  HI,  1010  Fourth  St,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

Evelyn  Newton,  IV,  Niantic  School,  Westerly,  R.  I. 

Alice  Nordstrom,  VH.  609 1-S  Perry  St,  Sioux  City,  Iowa 

Beatrice  Oviatt,  VI,  Prospect  St.,  Briston,  Conn. 

Mary  Owens,  VHI,  Jefferson  School,  Everett,  Wash. 

Katharine  Peabody,  VH,  18  Oraichen  Court,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

Angelo  Petrarca,  VH,  Plains  School,  Milf  ord,  Mass. 

Loy  Prager,  VH,  4S4S  Van  Buren  Ave.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

Charles  W.  Pyle,  IV,  Kennett  Square,  Pa. 

*Grace  Schilke,  VH,  Dennison  School,  Swissvale,  Pa. 

Gertrude  Schonland,  VHI,  169  SUte  St,  Portland,  Me. 

Fred  Scott,  H,  Minot,  N.  D. 

Jean  Sinclair,  VH,  1808  Pearl  St,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

Ruth  Stacy,  HI,  Spring  St  School,  Williamstown,  Mass. 

William  Steinhauser,  VI,  Emerson  School,  Berwyn,  111. 

Clare  Swaby,  VH,  9418  East  1st  St,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

Franklin  Sweeney,  HI,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Mary  E.  Thompson,  m,  Kennett  Square,  Pa. 

Robert  Thursby,  McKelvey  School,  Swissvale,  Pa. 

Genevieve  TrotU,  VH,  Plains  School,  Milf  ord,  Mass. 

Harrison  L  Turner,  VH,  90  Gage  St,  Methuen,  Mass. 

Elma  Walker,  I,  Kennett  Square,  Pa. 


*A  winner  of  honors  in  some  previous  contest. 
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Alfred  Wall,  IV,  Jeffenon  St.,  AugoiU,  Me. 
Myrl  White,  n,  Gerfleld  School,  Everett,  Wash. 
Herbert  Doty,  Hi^h  School,  Candor,  N.  Y. 
Roth  Haire,  X,  Newport,  R.  L 

Special  Prize,  The  Badge. 

Mildred  Roes,  High  School,  Oneonta,  R.  Y. 
Bmeet  WilUanu,  VI.  WiUiamf  on,  N.  Y. 


Honorable  Mention. 


Eulalia  Ahn,  Sioux  City 
Clara  Akenson,  Sioux  City 
Florence  Anderson,  Sioux  City 
Lenore  Barkhunt,  SteubeuTille 
Giles  Barr,  Oneonta 
Alvin  Beckman,  Everett 
Mary  Bergan,  Ilorthampton 
Bemice  Bo/d,  Candor 
Catherine  Brennan,  Lawrence 
Daisy  Brookman,  WilUamatown 
James  Brown,  Rankin 
Ruth  Bury,  Everett 
Mary  F.  Butler,  Glenolden 
Ruth  Capen,  Augusta 
*John  Champlin,  Jr.,  Westerly 
Jennie  Cobb,  Portland 
*Leona  Corbin,  Easthampton 
Kathleen  Cousins,  Sioux  City 
Carl  Currier,  Lawrence 
Laura  Dahl,  Sioux  City 
Alessandro  DeGianantonio,  Milford 
Edwin  Donivan,  Westerly 
Gertrude  Grade,  Augusta 
Anna  Dugas,  Winchendon 
Elizabeth  Dunn,  Meridian 
Cora  Dutton,  Sioux  City 
Bdris  Folsom,  Augusta 
Daniel  Franz,  Lawrence 
Ethel  Gehrman,  Stockton 
George  Geisser,  Lawrence 
Laura  Girouard,  Winchendon 
Fred  Gleason,  Lawrence 
Mary  Grogan,  Stockton 
Lillian  Hansen,  Sioux  City 
Ethel  Hartung,  Augusta 


Doris  G.  Hathaway,  Fall  River 
Charlee  Held,  Steubenville 
Marda  Hill,  Methnen 
Thomas  Hinchliff,  Bristol 
Dixon  HoUinshead,  Everett 
Mildred  Horn,  Westerly 
•Berenice  Howard,  Swissvale 
Mary  F.  Kelley,  Fall  River 
Bleanore  Keater,  Kennett  Square 
Lillian  Lawless,  Florence 
Marion  Lee,  Swissvale 
Charles  Lewis,  Steubenville 
Margaret  Long,  W.  Groton 
Wilbur  Longdon,  Florence 
Evangeline  McConnell,  Minot 
William  McNulty,  Lawrence 
Sydney  Metcalfe,  Methuen 
Helen  Miller,  Kennett  Square 
Teresa  Morrissey,  Augusta 
Maud  Nichols,  Williamstown 
Hope  Noyes,  Westerly 
■^Reginald  Oppy,  Westerly 
Pearl  Oyen,  Everett 
Irene  Patnoe,  Berwyn 
*Abbie  Pember,  Westerly 
Walter  Peterson,  Rockport 
Charles  Pinardi,  Milford 
^Earl  Pitney,  Berwyn 
Raymond  Prindle,  Williamstown 
Louise  Randall,  Amesbury 
Veda  Redman,  Everett 
Elmer  Reese,  WUkes-Barre 
^Walter  Rhodes,  Westerly 
Ingvar  Ringen,  Everett 
Herman  Rippe,  Lawrence 


*A  winner  of  honors  in  some  previous  contest. 
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*Carl  Roods,  Avondalo 
Catharine  Sawyer,  Winchendon 
Elsie  Schirner,  Lawrence 
Willie  Schneider,  Stockton 
Rnth  Sharp,  Steubenville 
laabel  Sherburne,  Rockport 
Laura  Silvia,  N.  Tilbury 
Vema  Skang,  Minot 
Helen  Smadler,  SwiMvale 
Clifford  Smith.  Westerly 
Carrol  Sorde,  Everett 
Annie  Stanley,  B.  Briitol 
Avery  Sticklee,  Sioux  City 
Byron  Taylor,  Everett 


Earl  Tibbetti,  Augusta 
^Rachel  Webster,  Westerly 
Parke  West,  Kennett  Square 
Floyd  Wheeler,  Candor 
John  White,  Winchendon 
Sarah  White,  Kennett  Square 
Jane  Hannah  Whittaker,  Methuen 
*Marion  Whittemore,  Bristol 
Elcey  Whittington,  Kennett  Square 
George  L  Woolaver,  W.  Oroton 
Theresa  York,  Rockport 
^Margarst  C.  Zoudlick,  Easthampton 
Ida ,  Sioux  City 


The  October  drawings  were  nearly  free  from  incongruities.  Paper- 
cutting  was  paper-cutting  and  drawing  was  drawing, —  the  two  were  not 
confused. 

That  opaque  glazed-mud  water  color  work  which  results  from  the  use 
of  too  much  pigment  and  too  little  water  was  ''morely  scarce  to  see." 

The  broad-gray-line  folly  still  persists  in  some  places,  supplemented  in 
others  by  the  chewed-up  line.  The  Une  should,  in  all  cases,  express  as  com- 
pletely as  possible  the  charactei  of  the  object  represented.  If  the  object  be  a 
fuzzy  woolen  cap  or  a  Teddy  bear,  possibly  a  broad,  gray  line  or  a  ragged, 
broken  line  might  serve;  but  to  use  such  lines  to  express  a  papery  leaf  or  a 
solid  waxy  apple  is  like  using  a  coarse-toothed  comb  to  lay  a  flat  wash  I 

Much  time  is  still  wasted  on  blottesque  landscapes.  In  this  work  the 
aim  should  be  definite, — a  Sunset  in  October,  "October  fields  are  bleak  and 
sear,"  "The  Last  of  the  Autumn  Leaves," — something  requiring  close  observa- 
tion and  a  recogmzable  purpose.    Don't  puddle  and  f addle  and  call  it  Ahtl 

Please  remember  the  regulations. 

Pupils  whose  names  have  appeared  in  The  School  Arts  Book  as  having 
received  an  award,  must  place  on  the  face  of  every  sheet  submitted  thereafter 
a  O.  for  (Guild)  with  characters  enclosed  to  indicate  the  highest  award  received, 
and  the  year  it  was  received,  as  follows: 


*A  winner  of  honors  in  some  previous  contest 
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These  mean,  taken  in  order  from  left  to  right,  Received  First  Prize  in 
1905 ;  Second  Prize  in  1906 ;  Third  Prize  in  1907 ;  Fourth  Prize  in  1906 ;  Mention 
in  1907.  For  ezampley  if  John  Jones  receives  an  Honorable  Mention,  there- 
after he  puts  M  and  the  year,  in  a  6  on  the  face  of  his  next  drawing  submitted. 
If  on  that  drawing  he  gets  a  Fourth  Prize,  upon  the  next  drawing  he  sends 
in,  he  must  put  a  4,  and  the  date  and  so  on.  If  he  should  receive  a  Mention 
after  having  won  a  Second  Prize,  he  will  write  2  and  the  date  on  his  later  draw- 
ings, for  that  is  the  highest  award  he  has  received. 

BT^Those  who  have  received  a  prize  may  be  awarded  an  honorable  mention 
if  their  latest  work  is  as  good  as  that  upon  which  the  award  is  made,  but  no 
other  prizes  unless  the  latest  work  is  better  than  that  previously  submitted. 

Kl*llie  jury  is  always  glad  to  find  special  work  included,  such  as  language 
papers  upon  subjects  appropriate  to  the  month,  home  work  by  children  of 
talent,  examples  of  handicraft,  etc. 

IT^Remember  to  have  full  name  and  mailing  address  written  on  the  back  of 
each  sheet    Send  the  drawings  flat. 

^^If  stamps  do  not  accompany  the  drawings  you  send,  do  not  expect  to 
obtain  the  drawings  by  writing  for  them  a  month  later.  Drawings  not  accom- 
panied by  return  postage  are  destroyed^immediately [after  the]awards  are  made. 

I7*A  blue  cross  on  a  returned  drawing  means  "It  might  be  worse!"  A  blue 
star,  fair;  a  red  star,  good;  and  two  red  stars, — well,  sheets  with  two  or  three  are 
usually  the  sheets  that  win  prizes  and  become  the  property  of  The  Davis  Press. 
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Raffia  Work 

By  C.  M.  SWAimELL 

Directions,  with  diagrams  and  photographSi  for  using 
raffia  artistically.  The  work  ranges  in  difficulty  from 
the  simplest  forms  of  wrapping  to  raffiia  embroidery. 
The  book  is  practical  and  its  designs  are  original. 

CLOTH,  7S  CBNTS  NET    POSTPAID,  79  CENTS 


Practical  and  Artistic  Basketry 

By  LAURA  R,  TINSLEY 

The  different  materials-  and  various  stitches  used  in 
basket  making  are  discussed.  Diagrams  and  photogaphs 
accompany  the  descriptions.  There  are  also  chapters 
on  coloring  the  material,  cord  work,  etc. 

CLOTH,  $1.00  NET    POSTPAID,  $1.07 


Blackboard  Sketching 

By  MARGARET  WEBB 

A  large  number  of  designs  of  real  artistic  merit.  Partic- 
ular attention  has  been  paid  to  the  different  seasons, 
anniversaries  and  special  days.  The  drawings  may  be 
transferred  to  the  board  as  presented  or  serve  as  models 
for  original  work. 

PAPER,  50  CENTS  NET 
TEACHERS  MAGAZINE      THE  SCHOOL  JOURNAL       EDUCATIONAL  FOUNDATIONS 

A.  S.  BARNES  &  COMPANY 

IIEW  YORK  CITY 
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BULLETIN 

MAY     THE     NEW    YEAR     PRESENT 

OPEN    DOORS    TO   YOU.     That    is 

the  meaning  of  this  Japanese  symbol, 

and  that  is  the  wish  of   The    School 

Arts  Book  to  every  one  of  its  subscribers. 

The  February  number  will  contain,  among  other 
good  things: 

^  A    New  Approach  to  the   Problem  of  Color,  by  Louis 

W.  Wilson,  Art  Institute,  Chicago. 
The  Problem   of   Space  Filling,  by  Alice  B.  Muzzey, 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.     First  article  of  a  new  series  on 

historic  decoration. 
The  Problem   of  Representation,  by  Lucy  D.  Taylor, 

Boston;  and  by  Mary  A.  Pearson,  North  Adams, 

Mass. 


WANTED 

Brief  Illustrated  Articles  on  the  making  of  novel  and 

beautiful  Valentines.    Send  them  to  the  Editor  of  The 

^  School  Arts  Book,  North  Scituate,  Mass.    Articles  ac-  [a 

cepted  for  publication  wiU  be  paid  for  by  the  Publishers. 
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The  School  Arts  Book 

Vol.  IX  JAIOJARY,  X910  No.  5 

CHILDREN'S  CLASSES  IN  AN  ART  SCHOOL 

THERE  is  nothing  new  in  an  art  school's  conducting  classes 
for  children.  In  many  schools  it  is  a  source  of  considerable 
income.  There  are  two  classes  for  children  in  the  School  of 
Industrial  Arts  at  Trenton. 

The  children  in  the  elementary  class  draw  [leaves  [and 
flowers  and  learn  to  make  orderly  patterns  some  of  which  are 
developed  into  stencils  and  used  in  the  decoration  of  pillow  tops, 
curtains,  etc.  In  the  Trenton  School  this  class  is  practically  free 
— an  enrollment  fee  of  two  dollars  being  charged  for  the  thirty-four 
two-hour  sessions  of  the  class,  not  for  revenue,  but  as  a  guar- 
antee of  seriousness  and  to  keep  out  many  who  would  enter 
for  the  fun  of  it  and  soon  drop  out. 

The  advanced  class  stands  for  an  original  idea  in  the  art 
education  of  children  in  this  country  which  the  editor  of  The 
School  Arts  Book  wishes  me  to  explain.  In  doing  so  I  must 
repeat,  in  substance,  what  I  have  said  before.'*' 

Taking  all  things  into  consideration  it  seems  to  me  that 
our  general  scheme  of  art  instruction  in  the  public  schools  is 
sound  (tho  we  sacrifice  quality  to  quantity),  but  I  feel  that  there 
is  a  weak  spot  in  our  scheme  in  that  we  do  not  take  care  of  the 
specially  gifted.  The  designers,  art  teachers,  illustrators,  paint- 
ers, sculptors,  and  architects  of  the  future  are  now  with  us  as 
gifted  children.  How  can  we  reach  these  children  to  whom  an 
art  career  is  open  if  their  abilities  are  developed,  and  give  them  the 
special  instruction  and  training  that  the  specialist  should  receive? 

In  Europe  art  education  for  children  is  not  so  general  as 
in  this  country,  but  the  specially  gifted  children — ^those  showing 

^EducAtional  Bl-Monthly,  December,  1907. 
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real  talent — ^are  given  much  more  thoro  instruction  than  is 
given  in  American  schools.  Authorities  there  are  on  the 
watch  for  the  slightest  indication  of  the  ''divine  gift,"  and 
when  children  possessing  it  are  found  they  are  given  every 
opportunity  to  develope  their  talents, — talents  that,  when  cul- 
tivated, will  do  so  much  to  increase  the  value  of  the  country's 
manufactures. 

In  the  schools  of  Europe  it  is  a  common  thing  to  see  little 
boys  of  ten  and  twelve  working  as  seriously  at  art  study  as  youths 
twice  their  age  in  American  schools.  Here,  no  one  thinks  of 
beginning  professional  art  study  at  that  early  age,  and  the  result 
is  that  the  European  art  student  has  many  years  the  start  of 
the  American, — a  start  that  can  never  be  made  up,  for  early 
study  in  any  branch  of  fine  arts  is  the  most  valuable. 

The  public  schools  cannot  be  expected  to  give  this  special 
training,  but  wherever  there  is  an  art  school  there  should  be 
provision  made  for  this  class  of  instruction. 

The  experiment  I  am  trying  is  this:  After  the  children 
spend  a  year  in  the  elementary  class,  the  most  serious  and  gifted 
are  placed  in  the  advanced  class  where  they  receive  the  same 
careful  instruction  that  is  given  to  children  of  like  tastes  and 
abilities  in  Europe.  They  have  the  same  instruction  as  the 
older  students,  tho  not  in  the  same  classes.  It  seems  to  me 
that  American  children  should  be  able  to  concentrate  their 
attention  and  to  work  with  all  the  diligence  shown  by  French 
or  German  children ;  and  that  if  they  will,  or  can  be  induced  to 
do  so,  we  shall  be  able  to  develop  for  our  arts  and  our  industries 
a  class  of  artist-designers  similar  to  the  designers  abroad  who 
make  European  manufactures  superior  to  ours. 

These  children  also  work  two  hours  each  Saturday  morning 
during  the  school  year,  and  devote  their  entire  time  for  a  year 
to  some  one  branch  of  art  work. 
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This  year  they  are  drawing  groups  of  still-life — ^making 
careful,  truthful,  painstaking  drawings  in  charcoal  that  many  an 
art  supervisor,  who  does  not  know  the  hard  road  the  successful 
designer  abroad  has  to  travel,  would  consider  hard,  tight,  and 
absolutely  inartistic.  Last  year  they  drew  from  casts  of  archi- 
tectural omament,with  such  results  as  those  shown  in  the 
plate,  page  439.  Next  year  they  take  up  modeling  or  mechan- 
ical drawing  or  some  one  of  the  several  different  but  closely 
allied  branches  into  which  art  work  may  be  divided.  As  a  differ- 
ent kind  of  work  is  taken  up  each  year,  students  may  enter  the 
class  at  the  beginning  of  any  year,  and  when  the  course  is  com- 
pleted, in  eight  or  ten  years,  those  who  have  continued  in  the 
class  will  have  had  an  all-rotmd  training  in  art  expression  and 
a  thoro  grounding  in  the  elements  of  art,  and  will  be  sufficiently 
accurate  and  skilful  to  enter  shops,  factories,  potteries,  etc., — 
not  as  designers,  of  course,  but  as  skilled  assistants,  able  to 
grow  into  designers;  or,  if  they  feel  called  to  take  up  the  work 
of  the  professional  artist,  they  can  at  once  enter  the  advanced 
classes  of  art  schools,  or,  at  least,  do  much  stronger  work  in 
any  class  than  their  classmates  who  have  not  received  this 
special  training. 

FRANK  F.  FREDERICK 

Director  School  of  Industrial  Arts 
Trenton,  New  Jersey 


Drawing  is  a  good  eye  for  distances; 
and  what  is  wisdom  but  a  good  eye  for  dis- 
tances?— Emerson. 
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IN  the  following  paragraphs  the  attempt  is  made  to  show 
what  can  be  done  in  the  study  of  line  relations,  tone  relations 
and  color  relations,  in  the  limited  time  of  the  public  school  exer- 
cise in  drawing.  The  idea  is,  that  the  simplest  materials  are 
just  as  good  as  any,  that  beauty  consists  (especially  in  this  subject) 
in  true  relations,  and  that  there  are  positive  things  which  can 
be  done  on  a  definite  basis  of  criticism  leading  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  fine  results  with  an  aftermath  of  real  growth  and 
enlightment. 

In  some  cities,  notably  in  St.  Louis,  objects  are  drawn 
relative  to  an  enclosing  rectangle  in  order  to  secure  proportion — 
as  in  Figure  i.  The  special  subject  in  this  figure  is  chosen, 
however,  to  illustrate  more  points  than  proportion — ^which  is, 
manifestly,  one  point.  Balance  is  shown — ^as  it  exists  in  the 
form,  and  as  to  the  disposition  of  the  form  in  the  space.  While 
the  form  in  itself  has  many  elements  of  sjrmmetry  (the  simplest 
form  of  balance)  it  is  so  full  of  rh]rthmic  relations  of  lines  and 
masses  as  to  make  a  second  consideration  of  balance  necessary 
— and  that  a  balance  of  different  interests.  The  variety  of  line 
(or  mass)  in  the  handle  is  balanced  by  the  heavy  mass  of  the 
object.  In  the  original — as  generally  in  these  "Colonial"  forms — 
there  are  bands  of  blue  across  the  lustre  surface.  To  offset  or 
balance  the  great  amount  of  line  movement  in  the  handle  it 
was  necessary  to  put  lines  across  the  large  mass,  indicating  these 
bands.  To  review,  then,  from  the  start,  drawing  within  the 
space,  with  the  outline  clean  and  firm  about  it,  makes  evident 
the  line  relations  in  the  object  and  the  balances  of  interests  in 
the  object  as  they  lie  within  the  enclosure. 

With  this  same  drawing  another  valuable  bit  of  work 
can  be  done.  The  relation  of  mass  to  mass  and  the  whole  form 
to  the  whole  space  are  made  evident  by  painting  the  drawing 
in  with  a  flat  value  of  any  medium.  (One  way  is  to  use  a  lead 
pencil  of  good  "painting"  quality.)     The  enclosing  line  should 
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be  sufficiently  wide  and  positive  to  set  off  the  background  spaces 
around  the  object.  Figure  2  shows  a  number  of  things,  but 
especially  illustrates  the  points  just  made.  The  handle,  neck 
and  spout  as  the  varied  masses  are  well  balanced  across  the 


space  (diagonally)  by  the  large  mass  of  the  body  of  the  pitcher. 
The  light  masses  of  the  background  are  apparent  as  well-related 
large  and  small  spots — the  gradation  from  small  to  large  meas- 
ures being  quite  ideal.  This  well  illustrates  cutting  spaces  to 
produce  a  good  result,—!,  e.,  making  both  object  and  back- 
ground masses  equally  interesting  according  to  their  kind. 

Possibly  a  word  of  explanation  is  due  because  of  the  use  of 
a  somewhat  florid  object  in  this  composition.  There  is  so  much 
interest  in  so-called  "Colonial"  things,  including  china,  that  it 
seems  well  to  be  learning  these  things  at  the  same  time  other 
worthy  matters  are  before  us.  What  would  once  be  called 
decidedly  "frivolous"  in  pottery  forms  no  longer  distresses  us — 
since  we  are  becoming  acquainted  with  such  examples  in  a  new 
way.     This    particular   form  has  an  excellent  pedigree — going 
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straight  back  to  the  classic.  Its  purpose  here  is  to  illustrate 
variety  and  contrast  of  shapes  and  to  make  unusually  good 
space  relations  with  a  single  object. 

Figures  3  and  4  are  two  different  expressions  of  the  same 
thing.  Figure  3  gives  detail,  and  is  useful  as  a  substructure  for 
color  drawing  on  thin  paper — ^preferably  Japanese.  Figure  4 
is  a  "spotting''  of  a  space — ^not  unlike,  in  idea,  Figure  2.  It 
should  be  noted,  however,  that  this  subject,  being  a  representation 
of  growth  (or  life)  is  more  satisfying  than  the  pitcher, — and  the 
element  of  perspective  enters  to  give  more  feeling  or  sentiment. 
Another  added  interest  is  the  "repetition  of  the  motive"  in  the 
cast  shadows — ^making  [this  [drawing  more  truly  pictorial  than 
its  related  predecessor. 

The  above  preliminaries  disposed  of,  we  come  to  the  con- 
sideration of  this  humble  subject  as  material  for  composition. 
One  might  go  farther  and  fare  worse  in  the  search  for  a  shape, 
both  as  to  picturesqueness  and  as  to  fitness  for  space  division. 
With  what  fine  poise  it  sits,  yet  with  what  interest  it  reaches  out 
to  cut  the  margin  lines.  Counting  up  the  spaces  in  the  back- 
ground it  will  be  seen  that  the  progression  from  small  to  large  is 
there  and  that  large  and  small  are  well  distributed  over  the  space. 
There  is  a  sort  of  sturdy  magnificence  in  this  commonplace  sub- 
ject when  handsomely  set  in  a  shape  of  proper  proportion. 

Having  set  out  the  idea  of  relation  of  subject-shape  to 
enclosed  space  as  a  chief  proposition  in  composition,  after  choosing 
single  objects  as^shapes  we  come  to  creating  shapes  with  more 
than  one  object.  Some  sort  of  plant  and  some  sort  of  receptacle 
is  probably  the  easiest  and  most  pleasing  solution  of  the  problem 
of  creating  pleasing  shapes.  There  is,  by  the  way,  a  very  beau- 
tiful set  of  suggestions  for  this  work  in  a  book  called  "The  Flower 
Beautiful'^  by  Clarence  Moores  Weed.  Not  to  go  too  far  afield. 
Figure  5  presents  the  time-honored  Chianti  bottle  with  a  spray 
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of  Virginia  creeper.  As  a  shape  this  is  not  so  unlike  the  turnip — 
only  it  is  far  more  varied  in  detail  and  presents  more  things  to 
the  imagination.  It  is  a  prettier  thing  "to  conjure  with"  in 
moving  here  and  there  to  break  the  space  limits.  Then,  too, 
for  the  first  time  the  tone  suggestion  becomes  sufficiently  varied 
for  comparison  and  the  application  of  principles.  The  whole 
tone  study  (including,  of  course,  the  background)  can  be  stated  as  a 
balance  of  light  and  dark  on  a  background  of  middle  value,  the 
two  balanced  values  being  about  equal  in  contrast  to  the  back- 
ground and  in  quantity.  The  Ught  and  the  dark  masses  swing 
— the  former  up  thru  and  the  latter  down  thru — ^the  space, 
moving  from  side  to  side  in  an  "occult''  balance  or  species  of 
symmetry. 

This  group  is  an  interesting  and  effective  color  study,  also. 
The  bottle  is  a  rather  deep  green  covered  with  very  light  straw, 
striped  with  bright  red  and  green.  The  foliage  is  crimson,  red 
and  green, — flight  underneath  and  yellowish  like  the  straw. 
Back  of  the  study  was  placed  a  very  gray  red  of  a  value  mid- 
way between  the  lights  and  darks  of  the  subject.  Done  in 
colored  crayons  on  colored  paper  this  is  most  effective.  If  a 
good  colored  crayon  is  used,  it  will  be  found  that  the  white 
crayon,  if  put  on  before  the  yellows  and  sepias  and  also  the 
crimsons,  wiU  bring  out  the  brilliancy  of  the  foliage  against  the 
colored  grotmd.  Otherwise  the  colors  seem  to  sink  into  the 
background  and  to  lose  force.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
color  scheme  nms  from  green  through  the  yellows  and  oranges 
to  red  and  even  red-violet, — a  splendid  rhythm  of  hue. 

One  more  point  is  given  in  composition — as  to  having  the 
subject  cut  by  the  frame.  Figures  6  and  7  illustrate  the  point 
in  hand.  In  Figure  6  the  grouped  objects  making  the  interest 
or  shape  are,  some  would  say,  crowded  into  the  enclosure.  There 
is  a  distinct  reason  for  this  as  also  in  the  very  strong  lines  used. 
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Ftiure  S.     Two  icndcrinci  of  iba  um>  lubjecl,  one  in  pincil,  Ih«  othir  id  valu  color. 

Where  so  many  planes  (or  distances  back  from  the  observer) 
are  used  in  the  group  or  shape,  the  eye  is  deceived  as  to  whether 
there  is  a  good  pattern  or  interrelation  between  the  lines  of  the 
subject  and  the  enclosing  line.  To  force  the  observation  of  the 
relations  upon  the  eye  the  space  is  cut  down  until  the  two  sets 
of  lines  overlap  each  other.  Then,  if  the  lines  are  broad  and 
strong,  the  eye  traces  the  pattern  and  finds  out  errors  in  relations 
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that  will  mar  the  succeeding  results.  If  the  group  were  placed 
loosely  within  the  space — that  is,  without  the  connection  just 
mentioned,  this  could  not  be  done.  There  is  also  one  more 
point  to  consider ^th ere  must  be  a  connection  of  all  the  lines 


if  llf  bl  and  dtrk. 

of  the  composition  in  order  to  make  a  line  pattern.  Any  sur- 
roimding  space  would  be  not  only  empty  but  destructive  of 
unity  of  effect,  and  offensive.  In  Figure  7,  on  the  contrary, 
more  space  is  necessary  in  which  to  show  additional  points  of 
(tone)  interest  in  the  composition.  The  values  of  the  objects 
making  the  group  need  opposition  and  repetition  to  set  out  the 
study.  The  dark  background  throws  out  the  light  box,  light 
apple  and  the  high  lights  scattered  through  the  subject.  This 
background  also  holds  in  place  the  shadows  and  sets  the  rhyth- 
mic order  of  values  in  the  separate  objects  of  the  study — light, 
middle,  dark — in  their  proper  relations  to  each  other  and  to  itself. 

In  closing  it  seems  well  to  say  a  word  or  two  about  ways 
of  getting  good  results.  It  should  be  remembered,  first  of  all, 
that  composition  is  calculation — a  weighing  and  measuring  of 
things  that  make  for  beauty.    First — consider  lines.    Use  thin 
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paper  and  do  one  drawing  over  another  until  the  lines  move 
harmoniously.  This  isn't  ^'freedom"  of  the  greatest  lati- 
tude— ^but  it  is  just  as  free  as  anyone  can  be  and  work  up  a  real 
result.  A  full-fledged  designer  or  illustrator  does  it — ^and  not 
at  all  because  he  ^'dropped  into  his  profession  in  a  friendly 
way."  Next — consider  values.  Here  again  you  must  "creep 
before  you  walk."  Fixing  the  extremes  and  then  the  mean  is  the 
proposition.  Choose  the  dark  and  the  light  you  can  adhere 
tO|  then  fix  the  medium  value  so  it  displays  the  two  equally. 
With  the  line  drawing  tmder  a  thin  paper,  lay  on  the  values — 
each  one  where  it  belongs.  Figure  5  was  begun  by  laying  on  the 
background  in  an  even  meditmi  value.  The  darks  were'Jput  in 
and  the  lights  toned  down  a  little  from  the  value  of  the  paper. 
Soft  lead  pencil  was  used.  A  large  lead  of  the  "paint- 
ing" quality  goes  rapidly  over  the  surface.  If  the  pencil 
marks  black  at  its  deepest,  the  range  of  values  is  long,  as 
such  a  pencil  runs  up  to  almost  white  very  readily.  There 
are  a  great  many  special  pencils  of  this  kind  to  be  had 
and  they  are  so  inexpensive  as  to  be  within  the  reach  of  schools. 
If  the  Japanese  inks  can  be  had,  very  charming  results  can  be 
made  with  these  also. 

Color  is  gradually  becoming  a  working  proposition  even  in 
composition  where  things  must  be,  as  has  already  been  said,  calcu- 
lated. The  medium  that  allows  working  up  to  a  final  result 
is  tmdoubtedly  best.  Also — ^the  medium  that  can  be  relied  upon 
for  clear  representation  is  important.  Students,  whether 
children  or  adults,  differ  as  to  a  sense  of  what  mediums  will  do. 
One  takes  to  the  dry,  another  to  the  wet  medium.  All  that 
can  be  offered  as  a  suggestion,  therefore,  is — call  for  and  expect 
results, — ^and  provide  water  color  or  colored  crayon  according 
to  the  power  of  either  in  the  hands  of  the  pupil  to  do  the  work. 

ELISA  ANNE  SARGENT 
Somorville,  HasMchuaetts 
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WHILE  acting  as  Supervisor  of  Manual  Training  and 
Drawing  in  the  schools  of  a  southern  city,  I  was  con- 
ducting a  class  in  the  making  of  a  simple  landscape  in  water  color. 

During  the  exercise  I  noticed  that  one  of  the  boys  was  not 
following  my  directions.  When  the  opportunity  presented  itself 
I  stopped  at  his  desk,  and  saw  he  had  mixed  his  colors  on  the 
palette,  instead  of  applying  them  separately  as  I  had  directed; 
the  result  he  had  obtained  was  a  reddish  brown  color.  When 
he  saw  me,  he  began  to  apply  the  brush  to  his  wet  paper,  which 
caused  the  color  to  run,  forming  trees  and  reflections,  and  making 
a  good  sunset  tone.  I  saw  the  making  of  a  good  picture  and 
stopped  him  from  further  work.  In  some  accidental  way  the 
stroke  he  made  across  the  paper  did  not  lay  the  color  tmiformly, 
and  this,  when  dry,  was  a  very  interesting  composition  of  sky, 
foliage  and  water. 

What  he  had  done  suggested  to  me  the  idea  of  the  ink  pic- 
tures, and  when  I  left  the  class  I  began  to  experiment  with 
inks  and  various  grades  of  paper. 

The  purple  and  blue  black  inks  I  found  most  successful, — en 
some  papers  India  ink  did  well, — ^and  the  cheap  drawing  papers 
took  the  ink  most  effectively,  as  did,  also,  the  Japanese  rice  paper. 
Tinted  papers  are  effective,  especially  the  browns.  Cream  or 
yellow  papers  are  good  for  soft  daylight  pictures,  delicate  greens 
and  blues  for  moonlight  and  water  pictures,  and  pure  white  for 
snow  scenes. 

At  the  next  teachers'  meeting  I  gave  a  demonstration  of 
my   experiments,   and   with   their   co-operation   secured    some 


«DMr  Mr.  Editor: 

I  heartily  endorse  all  you  say  about  the  blottesque  landscapes  but  I  am  sending  you, 
nevertheless,  the  accompanying  article  in  the  hope  that  it  may  help  some  teacher  to  arouse 
in  her  pupils  an  interest  in  landscape  composition,  and  in  nature  itself.  I  regard  the  exercise 
as  only  for  a  holiday;  but  I  did  get  some  excellent  results  from  the  pupils.  They  were  accus- 
tomed to  brush  and  ink  in  their  **ink  mass*'  drawings. 

Tott  are  at  liberty  to  use  the  article  as  you  like.  Sincerely, 

Samuel  E.  Gideon. 
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ezceilent  results  from  the  pupils.    At  this  meeting  I  gave  out 
the  following  outline : 

METHOD 

With  pure  water  in  the  brush,  as  if  for  a  water  color  exercise,  wet  a  surface 
of  about  three,  four  or  five  inches  square.  While  the  paper  is  moist,  not  too 
wet,  apply  the  brush  full  of  ink.  The  paper  must  not  be  worked  upon  when 
too  wet  or  too  dry,  except  for  certain  results.  If  the  ink  is  applied  at  the  bottom 
of  the  outline,  tip  the  paper  to  allow  the  ink  to  run  more  freely — reverse  or 
flatten  again  if  ink  runs  too  freely.  Figs.  3  and  4.  If  a  lake  or  distant  shore 
is  desired,  apply  the  ink  by  a  single  horizontal  stroke  across  the  paper.  Fig.  i . 
If  great  distance  is  desired,  apply  ink  to  paper  when  quite  wet  or  dilute  the 
ink — the  nearer  the  foreground,  the  stronger  the  ink. 

To  obtain  heavy  foliage,  use  broad  side  of  brush  full  of  ink,  and  for  a 
light  stretch  of  beach,  use  point  of  brush.  For  hill  or  foliage  in  the  foreground, 
apply  ink  as  strong  as  possible,  Figs.  3,  4  and  7.  When  the  surface,  thus 
treated,  is  dry,  use  pen  and  ink  to  indicate  details. 

DETAILS 

Distance  can  be  given  by  a  few  strokes  of  the  pen  in  the  foreground,  sug- 
gesting reeds  or  grass,  Figs.  4,  5,  6  and  8 ;  steeples  and  chimneys  behind  trees 
suggest  a  village,  Figs.  5  and  9;  while  a  line,  across  the  distant  shore,  will 
separate  trees  from  reflections,  Figs.  ?,  4  and  8. 

TONES 

The  water  in  which  the  brush  is  washed  makes  good  halftones  for  skies, 
brings  out  white-capped  mountains  and  snow-covered  hills,  Figs.  7  and  9,  and 
gives  moonlight  effects. 

Leave  the  white  of  the  paper  for  high  lights  and  snow  scenes. 

Bits  of  color,  such  as  red  or  yellow,  added  to  a  picture,  make  interesting 
sunsets.  Fig.  6. 

In  making  the  picture  there  is  no  need  to  be  careful  about  the  outline — 
the  composition,  when  dry,  can  be  trimmed  so  as  to  give  the  most  pleasing 
results.     Some  compositions  can  be  cut,  most  effectively,  into  several  panels. 

Always  wash  brush  thoroly  after  using. 

Literary  selections  such  as  the  following  furnish  suggestions 
for  pictures. 
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"Willow  treea  and  maple  trsM 

And  alden  by  the  brook, 
Wlien  they  itand  upon  tbeii  heeds 

How  very  queer  they  look." 

From  The  School  Arts  Book. 


"Hard  by,  a  cottage  cbimney  imokes 
From  betwixt  two  aged  oaks  " 

"The  lun  upon  the  lake  is  low, 
The  wild  birds  hush  their  w>ng, 

The  bills  have  eveoiDg's  deepest  glow." 


"Far  off,  three  mountain  tops. 
Three  silent  pinnacles  of  aged  snow, 
Stood  sunset  flushed." 


GIDEON 
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The  illustrations  on  page  453  show  a  few  of  the  many  possi- 
ble uses  of  these  landscapes  in  design.  This  article  is  only  a 
suggestion.  The  exercises  I  have  described  encourage  observa- 
tion of  nature  and  originality  in  expression,  and  afford  the  children 
great  pleasure. 

SAMUEL  E.  GIDEON 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
Boston,  Massachusetts- 
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THE  RECENT  EXHIBITION  OF  EARLY 
AMERICAN  ART  AT  THE  METRO- 
POLITAN MUSEUM 

INTRODUCTORY  ARTICLE 

NO  event  can  be  counted  more  significant  among  the  many 
that  are  developing  a  sane  aesthetic  taste  in  America, 
than  the  wonderful  loan  exhibit  of  this  past  autumn  at  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art — the  Museum's  contribution  to  the 
Hudson-Fulton  Celebration  in  New  York  City.  The  Dutch 
paintings,  all  lent  by  American  owners,  were  a  marvelous  col- 
lection that  made  New  York  for  the  time  being,  the  Mecca  of 
Art  lovers.  Nowhere  else  in  the  world  were  assembled  so  many 
examples  of  Rembrandt  and  Hals,  not  to  mention  the  '^Little 
Dutchmen"  and  the  landscape  painters  also  well  represented. 

But  even  more  important  to  the  Art  student  than  the  unri- 
valed exhibit  of  Dutch  painting  was  the  bringing  together  for 
the  first  time  in  a  comprehensive  way,  of  noteworthy  examples 
of  the  more  important  early  handicrafts  of  America.  The 
exhibition  was  arranged  tastefully  as  well  as  chronologically 
(1620-1825)  in  three  beautiful  galleries  with  textile  covered 
walls  of  a  warm  gray.  In  the  first  room  were  shown  examples 
of  the  simple,  sturdy  furniture  of  Pilgrim  times  and  what  followed 
up  to  the  early  eighteenth  century.  The  second  room  (illustra- 
tion No.  i)  containing  eighteenth  century  furniture,  including 
many  fine  mahogany  pieces,  recalled  stories  and  pictures  of 
Revolutionary  days.  In  the  last  room  was  arranged  the  work 
of  the  late  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  centuries.  Illustra- 
tion No.  2  shows  one  end  of  this  gallery.  At  the  end  is  a  group 
of  furniture  by  Duncan  Ph]rfe,  made  in  New  York  during  the 
first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  the  centre  is  a  mantle 
lent  by  Fulton's  great-granddaughter,  from  a  house  built  in  1798. 
Over  the  mantel  can  be  seen  Benjamin  West's  portrait  of  Robert 
Fulton,  while  at  the  left  are  two  portraits  by  Fulton  himself,  of 
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Joel  Barlow  of  whose  family  Fulton  became  a  member  when 
in  Paris  in  1794.  At  the  right  of  the  mantel  is  a  charming  head 
by  Thomas  Sully,  of  the  artist's  sister-in-law,  Hrs.  Middleton 
Smith. 

Those  who  could  make  repeated  visits  to  the  exhibition 
were  indeed  fortunate,  for  it  is  only  by  looking  many  times  that 


1.     EifbtMoth  Century  furulturt. 

the  lessons  of  art  are  thoroly  to  be  learned.  Fortunately, 
however,  a  worthy  permanent  record  of  the  collection  has  been 
made  in  the  excellently  written  and  illustrated  catalog  prepared 
by  Hr.  Henry  Watson  Kent  and  Miss  Florence  N.  Levy.  Here 
may  be  traced  the  changes  in  types  of  chairs,  and  one  can  see 
how  the  simple  chest  became  a  chest  of  drawers,  and  finally 
reached  its  supreme  development  in  the  stately  mahogany  high- 
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tb«  barren  straigbtness  of  to-day's  "Mission"  furniture.  No 
wonder  that  the  movement  now  among  well-to-do  Americans 
is  back  to  the  Colonial  style  of  domestic  architecture  and  furnish- 
ing. The  best  art  of  all  countries  has  been  developed  slowly 
from  traditional  forms,  not  from  conscious  striving  after  origi- 
nality. Americans  then  will  be  wise  to  hold  fast  to  such  good 
traditions  as  they  possess.    This  exhibition  has  given  on  unusual 
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( 

fM. 

1 

3.    Pilliin  coIleiKion  of  American  lotli  polttry.      Lent  by  the  Widswoith  Attaeueuin. 

Opportunity  for  the  study  of  our  best  types  of  furniture  and 
sUverwork. 

Interesting  features  of  the  exhibit  were  the  examples  shown  of 
folk  pottery  made  in  the  late  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth 
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centuries,  in  various  states.  Both  shapes  and  colors  had  an 
unaffected  charm.  The  same  can  be  said  of  examples  of  early 
glass  craft,  while  the  pewter  plates  and  tankards  added  a  quaint 
and  dignified  note  to  the  decorative  effect  of  the  rooms. 

Readers  of  The  School  Arts  Book  are  fortimate  in  having 
before  them  the  prospect  of  articles  on  ''The  Development  of 
the  Chest,"  "The  Development  of  the  Chair,"  and  "The  Silver 
Work  of  Paul  Revere"  by  Miss  Florence  N.  Levy,  who  will  write 
with  authority  as  she  worked  with  the  Museum  for  months  in 
arranging  for  this  notable  exhibition. 

JAMES  HALL 

Ethical  Culture  School 
New  York  City 


How  ezpreesive  is  form  I  I  see  by  night 
the  shadow  of  a  poor  woman  against  a  window 
curtain  that  instantly  tells  a  story  of  such 
meekness,  affection  and  labor  as  almost  to 
draw  tears. — Emerson. 
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TWO  CENTURIES  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ART 

IN  AMERICA 

I.   THE  CHAIR 

THE^life  of  a  people  is  reflected  in  the  objects  of  daily  use, 
and  the  furniture  shown  in  the  Hudson-Fulton  Exhibit 
at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  in  New  York  had  therefore  a  two- 
fold interest,  historic  and  artistic.  It  covered  the  period  of 
about  two  hundred  years  from  the  days  of  the  early  colonists 
until  about  the  death  of  Robert  Fulton,  namely  1815. 

The  history  of  American  furniture  shows  a  reflection  of 
that  of  the  mother  country,  England,  but  also  the  influence  of 
other  settlers  such  as  the  Dutch,  French,  Spanish  and  Swedish. 
Some  pieces,  particularly  such  serviceable  ones  as  chests  and  such 
easily  transported  ones  as  chairs,  were  brought  over  by  the  early 
settlers  and  later,  more  or  less  artistic  copies  were  made  here. 
When  greater  wealth  was  acquired  the  more  elaborate  pieces 
of  furniture  were  imported. 

Of  all  the  household  effects  it  is  the  chair  which  seems  to 
respond  most  quickly  to  a  change  of  style.  Before  the  seven- 
teenth century  chairs  were  seen  only  in  the  homes  of  the  very 
wealthy,  the  ordinary  seats  being  benches  or  stools.  The  earliest 
chairs  in  general  use  in  England  had  solid  paneled  backs,  the 
seats  were  of  wood,  and  the  heavy  under-bracing  served  to  keep 
the  sitter's  feet  away  from  the  damp  earthen  or  rush-covered 
floors.  Few  of  these  ''wainscoted"  chairs  are  found  in  this 
cotmtry,  but  one  of  those  in  the  exhibition  is  shown  in  our  first 
illustration. 

The  chair  from  which  the  earliest  form  of  the  native  Ameri- 
can chairs  were  made  is  the  ''spindle"  or  heavily  turned  type, 
of  North  European  origin.  The  President's  chair  at  Harvard 
University  is  of  this  kind  and  these  chairs  are  therefore  usually 
known  as  "Harvard"  chairs.  The  lighter  forms,  with  rush 
seats,  became  very  popular  and  our  third  and  fourth  illustrations 
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show  the  arm  chair  and  side  chair  of  this  kind.  The  arm  chairs 
are  usually  known  as  "Carver"  chairs  because  one  of  this  ^e, 
now  at  Pilgrim  Hall,  Plymouth,  Mass.,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  brought  over  in  the  Hajrflower  by  Governor  Carver. 


1.    "Waliucol"  cb*ii,    1.    "Harvud"  ctuir. 

In  England  the  change  to  lighter  forms  may  be  said  to  have 
begun  with  the  accession  of  Charles  It,  in  1660.  Foreign  influ- 
ences came  thru  the  fact  that  this  king's  wife  was  a  Spaniard 
while  William  m,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  1688,  was  a 
Stadtholder  of  the  Netherlands  and  thus  introduced  Dutch  and 
Flemish  fashions.  Illustrations  numbers  5,  6,  7  and  8  show 
these  foreign  types.    The  first  is  an  English  chair  made  either 
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for  royalty  or  as  a  royal  gift  (note  the  lion  and  the  UDicom  and 
the  crown)  but  has  all  the  Flemish  characteristicG  such  as 
the  pierced  carving,  twisted  posts,  scrolled  feet  and  arms,  and 
the  caning  in  the  seat  and  back  to  give  additional  lightness. 


The  side  chair  may  have  been  made  in  this  country  and  is  notice- 
able in  that  the  feet  have  the  scroll  turned  out,  a  purer  form  of 
the  Flemish  style  than  appears  in  the  arm  chair.  Number  7 
shows  certain  Spanish  characteristics  such  as  the  shaped  molding 
that  forms  the  cresting  and  the  splayed  feet;  it  is  upholstered 
in  old  leather. 
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It  is  chair  number  8,  however,  which  shows  the  greatest 
departure  from  the  early  t]rpes;  a  stronger  trend  toward  that 
lightness  which  seemed  to  be  the  cabinetmaker's  highest  ambi- 
tion, but  which,  carried  to  the   extreme,  led  to  the  decadence 


>,  10.    American  chain,  flnl  half  of  cichteealh  cealury. 

of  his  art.  The  back  here  has  curved  comers  (the  early  ones 
are  all  modifications  of  the  horizontal)  and  descends  to  the  seat 
in  ogee  curves  which  are  followed  in  the  solid  splat.  The  seat 
too,  is  curved  and  so  are  the  legs  which  end  in  ball-and-claw 
feet.     This  type,  generally  known  as  "Queen  Anne,"  is  of  Dutch 
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origin   and    the   various  developmeats  of  the  English  cabinet- 
maker Chippendale  are  directly  traceable  to  it. 

IllustrationB  g,  lo,  ii  and  i3  are  American  variations  of 
these  foreign  types.    In  number  lo  the  split  banisters  and  open 


11,  11.    American  chain,  Bnl  haH  ot  aichlaealh  caotniy. 

circles  have  been  substituted  for  the  elaborate  Flemish  scrolls 
and  caning,  while  the  feet  have  the  Spanish  splayed  effect.  In 
number  ii  the  Spanish  shaped  back  is  caned  and  the  Dutch 
cabrioled  legs  end  in  duck  feet.  The  last  of  this  group,  a 
type  frequently  found  on  Long  Island,  bos  a  solid  urn-shaped 
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splat  topped  by  a  curved  cresting,  a  rush  seat  and  turned  legs 
that  end  in  duck  feet. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  exhibits  was  the  pine  paneling 
of  an  entire  side  of  a  room  taken  from  a  house  built  at  Coventry, 
Coon.,  in  1785.  There  is  the  fire-place,  a  door  on  the  left,  and 
to  the  right  a  cupboard,  known  as  a  "beaufatt,"  with  shaped 
shelves  and  a  carved  shell-shaped  top.     The  chairs  shown  also 


II.    UctropollUn   Hiueum,   HtuUoo-FDlton   Eihibilion,    Amerlctn  itcdaa. 

date  from  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Day-beds 
were  made  to  follow  the  various  styles  of  chairs  as  were  also 
children's  high-chairs  and  "round-about"  chairs  with  the  curved 
back  occupying  two  sides  of  the  square  seat. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  mahogany  took 
the  place  of  the  early  oak  and  the  later  beech,  birch,  pine  and 
walnut.  The  toughness  of  mahogany  and  its  rich  color  gave 
an  opportunity  for  greater  lightness  and  more  decoration  and 
the  English  cabinetmakers,  Chippendale,  Sheraton,  Hepplewhite 
and  others,  reveled  in  its  elaboration.    Each  of  these  men  pub- 
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lished  a  book  of  designs  and  these  were  copied  in  this  country, 
88  well  as  in  England,  by  moie  or  less  skilled  craftsmen.  Figure 
14  shows  an  early  Chippendale  chair  developed  directly  from 
the  Dutchjtype — the  solid  splat  has  been  pierced^in  geometric 


11.    Euly  Chlppandalt.    IB.    CUppcndala  ctudr. 

designs,  the  rounded  comers  of  the  cresting  have  been  turned 
up  into  a  bow-shape,  the  legs  are  still  cabrioled,  but  all  under- 
bracing  has  disappeared.  The  next  shows  the  same  form  elab- 
orately carved,  the  simple  duck  feet  now  being  curved  into  what 
are  known  as  "French"  feet.  To  Sheraton  we  are  indebted 
for  the  return  to  square  backed  chairs  but  they  are  light,  almost 
frail,  and  always  have  the  ornamented  slats  resting  on  a  bottom 
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cross  rail;  the  legs  are  straight  and  often  decorated  with  inlays 
of  l^ht  wood  on  dark.  The  characteristic  Hepplewhite  chair 
has  a  shield  shaped  back. 

, :  Figures  i8  and  19  are  the  work  of  New  York's  most  famous 
cabinetmaker,  Duncan  Phyfe.    His  bestl^work  dates  from  the 


U.    Shcriton  ttyla.     IT.     HappUwbil*  ttjtt. 

first  quarter  of  the  nmeteenth  century  and  his  style  shows  the 
influence  of  the  finer  forms  of  the  French  Empire.  A  character- 
istic design  is  that  of  the  lyre  which  he  introduced  into  chair 
backs  and  the  base  of  tables.  His  workmanship  was  excellent 
and  the  curves  so  delicately  calculated  that  they  verge  on  the 
Greek  idea  of'^the  entasis. 
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Later  we  will  continue  our  inspection  of  the  Hudson- 
Fulton  Celebration  Exhibit  of  American  furniture  by  following 
the  development  of  the  chest.  For  careful  study  of  the  subject 
there  are  a  number  of  books,  among  the  most  important  being: — 
"The  Colonial  Furniture  of  New  England"  by  Irving  Whitehall 


18.     Pbyfa  eluli.     IB.     Pbyta  lyre  back  chiii. 

Lyon;  "Colonial  Furniture  in  America"  by  Luke  Vincent  Lock- 
wood;  "A  History  of  English  Furniture"  by  Percy  Hacquotd; 
"English  Furniture"  by  Frederick  S.  Robinson.     Among  books 
written  m  a  more  popular  style  are  several  by  Esther  Singleton, 
and  "Furniture  of  Our  Ancestors"  by  Frances  C.  Horse. 
FLORENCE  N.  LEVY 
RoYork 
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NOTAN 


Ho,  1. 

MtiifacloiT  hannony  Ih*  tlemaDti  will  by  laio- 
lution  produc*  «  middl*  (ny"  wlU  not  hold  u 
tbi  molulioo  of  UluitrUioai  B,  T  11111  9  would 
produca  ■  much  dukar  (ray  than  1, 10  oi  II. 

Kd  Kile  of  (en  •l«pi  ai  any  olbar  number 
would  coTSt  tb«  itadaUoiu  ol  Ho.  M. 

I(  i>  (huatora  oacanaiy  Ihat  Iha  taachor 
and  papU  ataonM  recoeniia  tha  ■aoutlodi  aod 
Iba  qojckaat  way  I>  tha  crlHcal  aumlnatloD  of 
both  loDd  and  ba 


NOt&S  ifi  a  Japanese 
term  applied  to  cer- 
tain elements  of  Decorative 
harmony,  some  of  which 
are  well  known,  and  others 
almost  unrecognized.  Its 
most  important  application 
and  the  one  which  is  very 
little  understood,  might  be 
translated  the  harmony  of 
values.  It  is  in  this  sense 
that  the  term  is  used  in 
this  article. 

As  a  subject  for  teach- 
ing it  offers  some  difficulty 
as  it  is  at  present  impossi- 
ble to  lay  down  any  very 
definite  rules.* 


"V- 


No.  7. 

The  examples  here  used  were  selected  from  illustratioDS  that^on 
thwr  f  onner  appearance  ia  School  Arts  Book  were  exceptionally  good 
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examples  for  the  study  of  good  and  bad  Notan. 
Numbers  i  to  33  inclusiTe  were  very  good  in 
Notan  although  some  were  deficient  in  other 
very  necessary  qualities.*    The  others  exhibit 


TiluM  into  ptay.     , ..__. 

color  withOBt  vain*  !■  ImpoiiibI*,  y«l  ■  bMolffBl  com^tM  odot 


binDonr  nur  b«  pfodocad  In  ■  ipaca  haviiu  bui . _.  _ 

Lino  hannony  li  pnctlcally  co-nrdlndi  wlUi  color  bnt  >  boaotifnllino 
by  iMoU  ii  molodlODi  and  not  haiDKinloui,  Tha  COTTai  M  ably 
troatad  bt  tUa  Htuzay  In  Tba  School  Aiti  Book  ara  all  oalodloiia; 
tbailam  omaa  In  Zloa-lland  lOaTaharmDnlooa.  Sbapa  and  pro- 
portion haimooloi  dapand  on  Una  In  tba  lama  twaa  that  Una  and 
color  dapand  oo  Holan.  Thara  ii  itlll  anothar  kind  ot  harmony 
which  I  may  daacrfba  a*  hannony  of  traatmanU  Probably  a*  Baa- 
— . .  -i.i.u —  .1  .LI — 1.1-.. I.  .1..  ..„  gf  j,„j,  cabbaga 
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objectionable  Notan  very  plainly  and  will 
be  considered  individually. 

All  possible  care  has  been  taken  in 
the  printing  of  this  issue  to  retain  the 
qualities  which  caused  the  selectioD  of  the 
illustratioQB  used,  but  too  much  ink  or  too 
little,  too  light  or  too  heavy  an  impression 
may  spoil  any  of  the  illustrations  except 
the  zinc  etchings  as  examples,  and  even 
these  (numbers  i  and  3)  will  show  the 
effects  due  to  these  variations. 

Numbers  i,  >,  3  and  4  will  almost 
surely  show  the  desired  effect  as  should  at 
least  18  out  of  the  33  good  ones;  any  of 
the  others  which  do   not  give  analogous 

sensations  may  be  taken  as  faul^  impressions  and  ignored. 
A  good  idea  of  the  scope  and  range  of  ffotan  may  be  gained 

by  the  comparison  of  the  solid  lights  , 

and  blacks  of  the  zinc  etchings,  num-  ' 

bers  I  and  3,  with  the  gradation  of  ; 

ntmiber  14  and  the  filmy  lace  work   ' 

of  number  20.    It  must,  however,  be   . 

remembered  that  Notan  is  not  coo-   : 

fined  to  values  of  black  and  white  or 

black  and  cream  alone  but  that  every 

color   harmony,    to   be    satisfactory, 

must  also  obey  the  laws  of  Notan  or   ; 

value  harmony.  ' 

I  call  this  good  Notan  sensation   1 

harmony  because  to  me  it  is  analog-   ' 

ous  to  the  sensation  produced  by  the 

sounding  of  a  musical  chord;  not  all 
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chords  are  equally  pleasing 
and  neither  are  all  the 
examples  I  give. 

If  this  analogy  is  cor- 
rectly applied  other  analo- 
gies should  be  recognized. 
The  succession  of  dif- 
ferent values  in  numbers 
10,  II,  14  and  21  are  anal- 
ogous to  an  air  or  melody. 
Numbers  18,  22  and  23  I 
should  consider  to  have 
rhythm.  I  should  say 
that  No.  10  was  in  a  high 
key  and  No.  12  in  a  low 
key. 

There  are  other  musi- 
cal phenomena  that  are 
not  agreeable,  such  as 
sharping,  flatting,  false 
melodic  sequence  and  false 
modulation. 

Numbers  23  to  31  in- 
j,^  „  elusive  illustrate  the  anal- 

ogous Notan  phenomena 
more  or  less  satisfactorily.  No.  15  is  the  most  satisfactory 
example  of  modulation.  Notice  how  the  contrasting  value 
applied  to  the  center  of  interest  increases  the  interest.  The 
effect  in  this  example  is  more  or  less  analogous  to  the  modu- 
lation in  music  from  the  key  of  C  to  the  key  of  E,  which  gives 
a  much  different  sensation  than  the  normal  modulation  of  C  into 
F  or  6. 
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Numbers  17,  18  and  19  are 
fine  examples,  the  element  of  con- 
trast in  No.  19  is  BO  strong  as  to 
be  almost  painful,  yet  the  values 
are  truly  harmonious;  the  ele- 
ments are  too  nearly  the  same 
size  and  feel  too  much  like  rifle 
shots. 

Note  the  beautiful  rytbm  in 
the  darks  and  the  complex  dark 
melodic  shape  in  No.  33.  In  my 
example  the  pale  leaves  are  just  a 
bit  too  pale  or  else  the  black  is  too 
dark. 
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Numbers  4  and  14  were  included  to  show 
the  conformity  of  natural  objects  to  the  laws 
of  Notan. 

No.  23i  The  elliptical  horizontal  bars  are 
just  a  shade  too  dark. 

No.  24y  The  outlines  are  too  pale.  The 
handle  of  the  stew  pan  is  unfortunate  as  it  is 
not  related  to  any  other  line  of  the  picture; 
a  great  help  would  be  a  shadow  shape  in  the 
backgroimd  bounded  by  a  line  on  the  left 
starting  from  the  upper  edge  of  the  stew  pan, 
one  fourth  inch  from  the  right  hand  side  and 
meeting  the  top  of  the  picture  one  inch  from 
the  right  hand  end ;  the  right-hand  boundary 
should  start  from  the  edge  of  the  table,  one- 
eighth  inch  from  the  apple  stem,  between  stem  and  stew  pan 
and  meeting  the  top  of  the  picture  one-half  inch  from  the  right- 
hand  end ;  this  shape  would  give  the  reaction  line  and  if  made 
a  light  shape  (same  value  as  the  handle)  would  increase  the 
interest  of  the  composition,  or  it  could  repeat  the  value  of  the 
skin  of  the  cut  apple  with  good  effect. 

No.  25,  A  feeling  of  lightness  at  one  inch  from  the  top  on 
the  left-hand  side  demands  that  it  be  madejeither  lighter  or 
darker.    (This  may  be  a  press  effect.) 

No.  26,  False  melodic  sequence.  Either  the  leaves  and 
stem  should  have  been  lighter  or  the  sepals  of  the  flower, 
darker. 

No.  27,  My  example  shows  a  gradated  dark  in  the  lower 
right-hand  comer  which  hurts ;  it  is  probably  due  to  faulty  imder- 
lay  in  the  press  work  or  faulty  reproduction.  If  it  is  as  dark  as 
the  panel,  No.  13,  try  covering  a  spot  one  inch  square  of  the 
lower  right-hand  comer  and  note  the  change  in  sensation. 
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No.  28  is  a  case  of  sharping;  the  light  note  in  the  reflection 
is  too  intense;  compare  with  No.  6  and  note  the  difference  in  the 
sensation. 

No.  29y  Lack  of  unity  or  relation.  The  tree  looks  as  if  it 
had  been  pasted  on.  Numbers  9  and  25  are  far  better  in  this 
respect.  This  would  have  been  good  without  the  single  tree. 
There  is  value  relation  between  the  fence  and  the  tree  but  the 
line  relations  are  in  violent  conflict.  If  the  fence  had  been  in 
front  of  the  tree  it  would  have  been  much  improved,  as  the 
fence  with  its  feeling  of  movement  to  the  left  and  backward 
would  have  unified  the  single  tree  with  those  in  the  background. 

No.  30,  False  melodic  sequence.  The  dark  tone  of  the 
flowers  should  be  darker;  there  is  no  discord  of  values  when 
taken  by  pairs  but  it  "feels  wrong." 

No  31,  Almost  fine^but  a  jangling  discord  of  values.  The 
throbbing  values  are  not  harmonic  in  their  irregularity.  This 
is  precisely  analogous  to  the  efforts  of  an  untrained  performer  on 
a  violin,  the  large  value  relations  are  very  good  but  the  poor 
technique  is  emphasized  by  the  other  good  qualities.  This  is 
the  secret  why  so  many  good  starts  make  poor  finishes;  the 
inaccuracy  increases  with  the  diminution  of  area,  and  accuracy 
is  a  fundamental  need  in  the  attainment  of  harmony. 

Some  may  ask,  ''Why  use  the  musical  terms?"  Without 
them  I  could  not  have  presented  these  things  except  by  the 
invention  of  new  words. 

The  musical  terms  have  very  definite  meanings  and  are 
comparatively  easy  to  understand  by  people  who  have  the  capacity 
of  becoming  artists.  Theoretically,  the  artist  should  know  all 
things  and  the  nearer  he  approaches  this  standard  in  practice 
the  better  the  artist. 

SCHUYLER  BULL 
Rochflfter,  IVtw  York 
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ANNOTATED    OUTLINES 
FEBRUARY 

ii^  I  ^uERE  are  three  principles  laid'down  by  Froebel  in  regard 
jL  to  kindergarten  work  which  apply  equally  to  all  school 
worky  and  which  I  think  apply  with  particular  force  to  the  sub- 
ject of  object  drawing.  The  first  of  these  is  the  principle  of  self- 
activity.  Any  work  in  object  drawing  that  does  not  involve  the 
pleasurable  exercise  of  the  creative  powers  of  the  child  is,  I  think, 
necessarily  poor  work  and  unproductive  work.  In  the  second 
place,  we  have  the  great  principle  of  continuity,  that  is,  that  a 
subject  which  commences  or  which  ought  to  commence  at  the 
beginning  of  school  life  shall  be  conducted  day  after  day,  week 
after  week,  month  after  month,  and  year  after  year,  until  that 
subject  yields  to  the  child  that  power,  that  exercise,  and  that 
discipline  which  the  subject  is  calculated  to  yield.  And  in  the 
third  place,  there  is  the  great  principle  of  connectedness,  upon 
which  Froebel  laid  particular  stress,  and  which,  I  take  it,  is 
simply  the  same  thing  that  we  know  under  the  name  of  correla- 
tion of  studies,  the  illustration  and  re-enforcement  of  one  study 
by  all  the  other  studies.  I  think  this  principle  of  connectedness, 
or  correlation  of  studies,  or  whatever  you  choose  to  call  it,  has 
particular  force  with  regard  to  the  teaching  of  object  drawing." 
The  foregoing  is  a  quotation  from  an  address  by  the  Super- 
intendent of  Schools  of  Greater  New  York,  before  the  New  York 
Schoolmasters'  Association,  on  the  teaching  of  English.  Dr. 
Maxwell  will  pardon  me  for  quoting  him,  I  am  sure,  even  tho 
I  have  substituted  "object  drawing"  for  "English."  His  words 
are  true  in  either  case,  and  reilnforce  with  authority  what  I  said 
last  month  about  the  subject  in  hand.  Interest,  continuity, 
connectedness,  these  must  come  thru  a  thotful  study  of 
local  conditions  by  the  individual  teacher.  Such  an  outline  as 
The  School  Arts  Book  or  any  other  publication  can  present  can 
be  at  best  but  a  suggestion. 
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PRIMARY 

Refer  again  to  the  little  table  of  topics  given  last  month,  to 

refreeh  your  memory  of  the  plan  for  the  entire  period,  three 

months,  devoted  to  pictorial  drawing.    Make  a  better  selection 

of  topics,  under  this  plan,  if  you  possibly  can.    Teach  to  mnl 


PUIS  I.    nioMntlaDi  of  mid-winter  lunti  and  iporM,  br  primair  cUldrao.    Tha 

Soowball  Fight,  by  DoolU*  Nawnun,  Aucuita,  He.     Tha  Slaith  Rlda,  bj  ■  bar, 

BMthamplon.  Hui.    The  Snow  Hu,  br  Homrd  Beyd,  kvaeitit.  Pa. 

FIRST  YEAR.    Illustrate  midwinter   games   and   sports. 
From  the  intMiMly  penonal  bada  of  lut  month's  work,  wa  piM  thla 
month  to  tha  Ism  pwioiul,  on  the  waj  to  that  which  U  least  personal,  next 


OUTLINES  FEBRUARY 

month.  The  progTMi  la  from  azperiencea  in  which  the  individual  child  is  all, 
to  IbOM  In  which  he  ia  eomething,  to  thoM  in  which  he  i*  almoBt  nothing, 
Lut  moDth  hit  attention  wu  tuned  within;  next  month  It  will  be  turned  to 
that  which  la  wholly  without  Tbla  month  hie  attention  1*  to  be  foctued  on 
games  and  iports  In  which  he  may  or  may  not  participate.  Such  drawinge 
aa  tiiOM  in  Plate  I,  rereal  the  mltigllfn  of  the  objectiTe  and  the  subjectlTe  In 
experience — what  the  child  >aw  and  what  the  child  felt.  The  teacher's  part 
ia  that  of  focualng  the  attention.  Let  the  child  draw  flnt  as  he  will,  then  dl>- 
cuaa  with  him  fiie  result;  help  him  to  tee  how  to  eliminate  this,  emphauie 


that,  improve  the  action  here,  and  the  drawing  there,  until  the  drawing  reflects 
as  perfectly  as  possible  his  idea. 

SECOND  YEAS.  (U)    Illustrate  winter  occupations  and 
draw  from  objects  associated  with  winter. 

The  emphasis  in  this  grada  shifts  from  objects  made  intimate  b;  personal 
rotations,  to  those  less  closely  related  to  individual  experience,  to  those  mardy 
observed  or  imagined. 


FEBRUARY  OUTLINES 

The  illiutimtive  work  differs  from  that  In  the  prevlouB  grade  chieflj  in 
the  nearer  view  of  thinge,  bo  that  details  of  form  become  more  important, 
and  clearer  images  are  prerequisite  to 
(uccewful  repreeeotatioii.  The  drawings 
reproduced  in  Plate  n  reflect  a  sharper 
memory  piclura  of  the  winter  land- 
scape (especially  in  the  original  which 
shows  a  twilight  efFect,  in  color),  details 
of  dress  and  equipment,  action,  and 
method.  The  work  of  the  teacher  is  like 
that  in  the  prerious  grade.  She  should 
lead  the  pujril  to  draw  the  same  subject 
several  times,  constantly  discussing,  com- 
paring, and  improving  his  expression. 
An  occasional  lesson  directly  from  some 
object  involved  in  the  illustiation  will 
help  to  improve  the  drawing.  The  mit- 
tans  reproduced  herewith  were  drawn  in 
charcoal,  from  the  object,  by  Howard 
Vogt,  Utica,  It.  Y.  Valentines  are  good 
subjects  for  "busy  work." 

THIRD  YEAR.  Blake  drawings  of  objects  involved  in  the 
Washington  and  Lincohi  stories. 

In  this  grade  also  the  progress  in  delineation  is  a  progress  in  imaging 
under  the  stimuli  of  objects  having  flist  personal  relations,  and  at  last  only 
remote  impersonal  relations.  This  month  the  hero  stories  of  American  histoiy 
form  the  basis.  The  real  object  is  a  help  in  drawing,  for  example,  the  hatchet 
of  young  George  WaBhington,  but  next  month  the  hammer  of  Thor  will  have 
to  be  "faked."  Some  of  the  work  this  month  may  well  involve  the  use  of 
copies,  for  instance,  pictures  of  Lincoln's  birUiplace,  or  of  the  watch  seal  of 
Washington  containing  his  "aims"  so  influentiel  in  fixing  the  form  of  our 
flag  and  other  governmental  symbols.  Plate  III  contains  copies,  from  third 
grade  language  papers  and  other  wurcM,  of  symbols  appropriate  to  the  work 
of  the  month,  and  from  drawings  from  objects  by  primaiy  children.  Some 
of  them  were  not  originally  in  silhouette,  but  are  so  treated  here  for  convenience 
in  reproduction.  An  occasional  drawing  from  the  object  direct,  a  large  object, 
appropriate  to  the  subject,  such  as  a  boy  with  the  flag  (by  Henry  Dubois, 
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Obj«cti  InTolvad  In  (torkt  of  Wuhloftoa  and  LIdcoId.     Ttu  torch,  lymbol  of 

t  and  leadtntilpi     th«  cuumn,  lymbol  of  Hctoi7  In  mi;  the  •!«  of  the 

nllipliEtar;  tha  hitchet  of  thg  tnithful  bof,  tho  iword  sf  tha  comnundoii  Iha 

ihltld  from  tha  Wuhlnilan  Anui ;  tha  aaill,  armbol  cS  tha  powat  of  the  pen, 

and  of  amuicfpatloD:  tha  faacM,  a  bundla  of  todi  hivinc  unant  thtm  an 

axa,  an  aid  Roman  aymbol  of  anthoiitr  and  of  ■  atronc  loieniment. 


a.),  or  «  boy  In  Revo- 
tntioDuj  costume,  vill  add  to  tlie 
interest  and  increue  the  difficulties 
which,  tackled,— promote  power  In 
drawing. 

GRAMMAR 
In  these  grades  we  will  pro- 
ceed with  the  booklets.  They 
may  be  made  as  simple  or  as 
elaborate  as  time  and  abilities  of 
pupils  and  teachers  may  dictate. 
In  a  general  way  the  making 
of  groups  and  the  representation  of  groups  is  the  work  of  the 
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month.  The  work  may  be  plamied  to  conserve  Dr.  Maxwell's 
three  principles,  interest,  continuity,  and  connectedness.  The 
groups  may  be  suggested  by  games  and  sports,  by  daily  experiences, 
school  equipment,  books,  chemical  and  physical  apparatus,  etc.; 
or  by  the  trades  and  occupations  familiar  to  the  children,  the 
kit  of  the  cook,  carpenter,  grocer,  blacksmith,  shoemaker,  plumber, 
et  al;  or  by  the  work  in  nature  study,  history,  or  literature. 
Children  (and  grownups  too)  never  tire  of  the  rhymes  learned 
in  infancy.  Mother  Goose  is  a  fruitful  source  book.  The 
following  are  good  motives  for  groups  of  objects  suitable  for 
drawing  in  the  grammar  grades: 

<<01d  King  Cole  .... 

He  called  for  his  pipe 

And  he  caUed  for  his  bowl." 

^'PoUy  put  the  Icetde  on, 
Well  aU  take  tea." 

*'You  shaU  have  an  apple, 
You  shall  have  a  plum, 
You  shall  have  a  rattle  basket 
When  your  dad  comes  home." 

"If  I  had  as  much  money  as  I  could  spend, 
I  never  would  cry,  'Old  chairs  to  mend.'  " 

Some  of  the  riddles  contained  in  Andrew  Lang's  version 
of  the  Nursery  Rhyme  Book  might  be  illustrated: 

<«A8  soft  as  silk, 
As  white  as  milk, 
As  bitter  as  gall, 
A  thick  wall  and  a  green  coat 
covers  me  alL" 
(A  walnut) 

'^Long  legs,  crooked  thighs^ 
Little  head,  and  no'eyes." 
(A  pair  of  tongp.) 
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"In  marble  hallf  as  white  as  milk, 
Lined  with  a  skin  as  soft  as  silk,  etc." 

or 
"Humpty  Dnmptj  sat  on  a  walL" 

(An  egg.) 

"Little  Nancy  Btticoat, 
In  a  white  petticoat, 

And  a  red  nose; 
The  longer  she  stands. 
The  shorter  she  grows." 
(A  candle.) 

'Formed  long  ago,  yet  made  to-day, 
Employed  while  otitiers  sleep, 
What  few  would  like  to  give  away, 
Nor  any  wish  to  keep." 

(A  bed.)     (A  toy  bed  may  be  used.) 

"Peter  Piper  picked  a  peck  of  iricUed  peppers." 

"Hushie,  my  dolly,  I  pray  you  dont  cry. 

And  Ill^give  you  some  bread  and  some  milk  by  and  by. 

"Peas  porridge  in  the  pot  nine  days  old." 


"Draw  a  pail  of  water 
For  my  lady's  daughter." 

"I  had  a  little  husband  no  bigger  than  my  thumb, 
I  put  him  in  a  pint  pot  and  there  I  bade  him  drum." 
(Use  doll  for  the  husband.) 

"Higglety  pigglety,  my  black  hen. 
She  lays  eggs  for  gentiemen, 
Sometimes  nine  and  sometimes  ten." 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson's  Child's  Garden  of  Verses  is  another  good  source- 
book for  suggestions :  See  The  Land  of  Counterpane,  the  first  verse  of  System, 
Happy  Thought,  My  Bed  is  a  Boat  (especially  the  third  verse).  Picture  Books 
in  Winter,  My  Treasures,  Block  City,  The  Dumb  Soldier,  The  Gardener  (verse 
four)|  etc« 
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In  selecting  the  subject,  the  principles  beiag  studied  by  the 
children  should  be  kept  in  mind.  The  ten  eggs  of  My  Black  Hen 
would  constitute  a  perfect  group  for  the  fifth  grade  booklet,  but 
be  entirely  out  of  place  in  that  of  the  seventh  grade,  dealing 
with  convergence.  In  the  seventh  grade,  the  toys  in  The  Land 
of  Counterpane  would  be  good  subjects;  and  in  the  eighth  the 
Old  Chair  to  mend,  or  the  Bed  of  the  riddle. 

The  illustrations  used  in  this  outline  are  taken  from  draw- 
ings submitted  in  the  monthly  contests  last  year,  or  some  pre- 
vious year,  and  are  used  because  in  each  case  they  illustrate  the 
principle  being  studied  in  the  grade. 

FOURTH  YEAR.  (U)  Make  silhouettes  of  suggestive 
groups  of  objects. 


PUti  IV.    SUhauttln  from  sroniw  compcMeil  at  pUol  fntm*  and  ■ppropriata  ncwtutn. 

Tullpi  br  Arnold  Puih,  Wulsrl]'.  R.  !■     Dwuf  tree  by  Lmoy  Annli, 

S.   BralnlTH.  Uui.     Hancliic  pot,  ■nanrmotu. 

To  illustrate  one  kind  of  group  easil?  made  In  the  ichoalrooin  the  draw- 
ings in  Plate  IV  have  beeu  [^produced.    Children  delight  in  groupt  of  thia 
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kind.  The  sureit  wj  to  Mcun  plearing  retults  ii  to  |dace  the  group  io  a 
■uimy  window  mnd  draw  a  Uglit  window  ibade  otct  it  bo  that  the  shadow  of 
the  (roup  is  cast  upon  the  cnrtaln.  The  cblldren  can  then  draw  from  the 
shadow.  Sooner  or  lat«r,  however,  thej  should  draw  directly  from  the  object. 
The  seeing  of  the  object  flat,  in  maes,  is  the  crux  of  the  whole  businesil  Plan 
the  airangement  of  the  eheet  with  reference  to  its  i^ce  In  the  booklet 

FIFTH  YEAR.    Hake  pictures  of  groups  of  spherical  and 
hemispherical  objects. 


Plate  V.    Th«  mloai  bulbi  us  sood  ■ubJacU  tor  flfch  irida  work  ind  aflord  ■ 
milt  hora  Itaa  Bnul  frolti  and  vagaUbla. 

The  hemispherical  object  involree,  of  course,  foreshortening  (the  speciBl 
topic  in  the  next  grade),  but  it  may  Iw  introduced  here  as  an  accessary,  for  it 
is  hardly  more  difSeult,  in  its  Amplest  form,  than  a  spherical  object  haTing 
important  details.  The  group  reproduced  as  Plate  V  was  made  as  an  illus- 
tration for  a  nature  study  paper  on  Bulbs  for  Indoor  Planting.    It  is  a  drawing 
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which  aima  to  czprcM  vividl;  the  FORK,  a  drRTing  for  the  soke  of  the  otxervar 
who  iriahM  to  Imow  tha  shape  of  the  object  Plan  the  drawings  to  fit  Into  the 
booklet. 

SIXTH  YEAR.    Hake  pictures  of  groups  of  objects  involv- 
ing [foreshortening. 


.   Drairliic  by  WUUa  Siitnick,  Sloiu  City,  Iowa.     3,  Dian 
Erarotl,  Hui.     InTcilTiiii  the  lajnMuitBllDa  of  conctnulc 
■od  ol  cIicIm  ■(  dlilattat  leitli. 


■  by  Edltb  Anciu, 


The  fint  group  in  Plate  VI,  to  a  most  succestful  rendering  of  a  potted 
bulb.  It  wai  drawn  b;  a  bo;  of  fourteen,  and  is  therefore  a  little  more  advanced 
in  handling  tlum  could  rightfully  be  looked  for  in  a  sixth  grade. 

The  other  group,  the  jar  of  oranges,  is  an  Ideal'illnitration  of^the'work 
of  this  grade.  It  involves  the  representation  of  a  number  of  spherical  objects 
(thus  reviewing  the  work  of  the  previous  grade),  the  representation  of  similar 
circles  at  different  levels,  and  the  drawing  of  foreshortened  concentric  circles. 
But  groups  of  this  sort  are  easyl    Seven-tighths  of  all  the  pictorial  drawings 
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inbmittcd  in  the  montlilj  coateita  for  five  jean  have  been  from  object*  tnil 
groups  of  objects  involving  the  foreshortemng  of  circles  ontjr.  Drawings 
from  foreshorteQBl  rectiline&r  faces  inTolTiag  convergence,  —ah,  that  is 
another  stoiyl  There  is  the  entrance  to  the  limbo,  above  which  Is  mitten, 
"Thru  me  is  the  way  into  the  doleluU" 
.1    Plan  the  sheet*  to  take  their  places  as  pages  of  the  booklets. 


PEBRtTARY  OUTLIHES 

SEVERTH  YEAR.  (U)     Halce  pictures  of  groups  of  objects 
inTQlving  convergence. 

PerlupB  ■  group  would  In  loo  difflcnlL    If  to,  Uke  a  tingle  object    A 
book,  Plate  vn,  U  a  time  taooored  and  elulTe  tubject,  alwaji  available,  and 


Ptala  Vm.  F«Ddl  diawlng  boai  i  fioup  vt  cmnmoa  objacU,  br  O.  C.  W.,  icbool 

too  often  M  unpleasant  In  Ha  aaaodationa  that  papils  hate  to  conaider  even 
the  ontilde  of  H.  In  incli  case*  lonie  Pandora's  box  would  be  a  better  subject. 
The  othec  illustration  la  a  glorification  of  the  commonplace.  In  the  orii^nal 
the  coloring,  extremelr  rimple,  two  fiat  washes,  added  chann  to  the  drawing. 
Whatever  the  subject,  it  will  have  to  be  drawn  and  criticised,  redrawn  and 
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criticised,  and  redrawn  again  before  it  amsmes  a  form  worthy  of  a  place  in 
the  booklet.  Let  the  emphasis  this  month  be  upon  good  drawing,  correct 
rendering  of  the  appearance  in  line  only.  ITezt  month  values  and  colors  will 
be  considered. 

EIGHTH  YEAR.  Make  pictures  of  common  objects  and 
groups  of  objects  involving  convergence,  where  X-ray  seeing 
is  desirable. 

The  illustrations  (Plate 
Vm  and  that  of  the  chair) 
are  examples  of  such  work 
as  well  trained  pupils  of 
this  grade  should  produce. 
The  standard  of  the 
candlestick  is  located  by 
means  of  diagonals  of  the 
top  face  of  the  base. 
The  slant  of  the  oblique 
edges  of  the  base  may  be 
tested  by  extending  the 
tines  to  complete  a  pyra- 
mid. In  the  chair  relative 
positions  of  the  legs,  the 
back,  and  the  rounds  are 
never  correctly  represented 
unless  the  draftsman 
thinks  around  and  thru 
the  object  and  all  its  parts. 
A  large  amount  of  prac- 
tice in  thinking  things 
transparent,  in  **thinking 
in  three  dimensions,"  as  Professor  Shaler  used  to  call  it,  will  give  pupils  a 
delightful  mental  g3rmnastic  and  vastly  increase  their  power  to  draw. 

H.  T.  B. 


A  chftir  drawn  in  pencil  by  Amy  Hickox,  Stockton,  Cali- 

fornit.    Ai  good  a  drawing  ai  a  grammar  school 

pupil.  Grade  Vm,  thonld  be  expected  to  make. 
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FREEHASD  DIVISIOB 
In  the  opening  articie  of  this  outline  series  for  high  school 
drawing  the  proposal  was  made  to  divide  the  work  equally  between 
Representation  and  Design.  In  the  outlines  for  September, 
October,  November,  December  and  January  the  emphasis^has 
been  distinctly  upon  Representation.  In  all  of  this  work  the 
idea  of  space  relations  and  arrangement  should  be  present,  which 
idea,  of  course,  allies  the  work  to  design  in  a  degree.  It  would  be 
well  to  consider  with  the  ad- 
vent of  February,  the  simpler 
_  ,  i^^i^^^  elements    of    Design    quite 

I  II  r~  apart   from    any   connection 

I  II  I  with  Representation. 

I  II  ^  pupU's  proficiency  in  design 

I  IV  I  at  the  beginning  of  the  high  school 

is  dependent  upon  the  amount  and 

rl  ^^^^^mmmi         ^luUitj  of  previouB  training  in  the 
Ifl^'  ■  lower  grades.    This   training  is  so 

I  Ir^  varied  that  no  defioitety  accepted 

I  11  standard  can  l>c  assumed.     We  can 

11  make  no  miBtake,  however,  if  the 

'  ■'  opening  work  in  design  at  this  time 

leads  to  a  dearer  understanding 
and  more  intelligent  application  of 
simple  lines,  bands,  areas  and  spaces. 
Two  principles,  or  one  might  say, 
two  parts  of  one  principle,  are  vital. 
These  are  Dominance  and  Subordination.  Nothing  beautiful  exists  in  which 
a  dominant  feature  is  not  evident  and  to  which  all  other  details  are  not  properly 
subordinated.  If  we  add  to  this  principle  of  Dominance  the  idea  of  Proportion, 
based  on  the  ratio  of  two  ports  to  three,  as  referred  to  in  former  problems, 
we  shall  have  a  convenient  psir  of  toob  at  our  command. 

Suppose  one  takes  the  problem  of  a  border  to  an  oblong  area.    The  object 
may  be  a  box  cover,  a  rug,  e  frame,  a  panel,  or  what  you  will.    The  emphasis 
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of  the  form  of  the  article  by  the  additioii  of  *  border  line  i«  the  first  atep  toward 
beautifying  it.  The  eje  seizes  the  idea  of  the  object  with  greater  comfort. 
The  addition  of  two  more  parallel  bands  enhances  still  further  this  aensatioa 
of  strength,  comfort  and  sense  of  comprehension.  The  question  of  where  to 
stop  in  the  number  of  border  lines  is  one  not  easy  of  answer.    Surely  one  can- 


not continue  adding  them  indefinitely.  Here  comes  in  the  play  of  the  two 
prindples  mentioned.  Proportion  demands  such  a  happy  arrangement  of 
spaces  as  no  tiresome  recurrence  of  parallel  border  lines  would  permit  Dom- 
inance claims  a  definite  area  devoted  to  one^ttung  to  which  the  rest  of  tha 
surface  shall  be  subordinate. 


In  the  initial  breaking  up  of  a  surface  into  marginal  space,  border  area 
and  central  enclosure,  the  two-to-three  method  can  be  applied  as  In  the  lay- 
outs for  perspective  sketches  described  in  fonner  months.  With  increasing 
skill  sizes  should  be  related  without  constant  dependence  upon  ratio!  actually 
worked  out. 
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The  ipaM  allotted  to  tiie  border  U 
to  be  filled  b;  three  or  more  itraiKht 
bands  at  varying  tbickneseea.  One  of 
these  bands  should  distinctly  dominate 
the  other  two  in  size  and  weight. 
The  spaces  between  these  bands  should 
also  vary  in  iridth,  using  the  a  ;  3  ratio, 
one  being  much  larger  than  any  other. 
The  simplicity  of  these  prlndplee  is 
balanced  by  the  effectiveness  of  results 
attending  thrir  intelligent  use.  The 
area*  enclosed  and  the  bands  them- 
sdTet   offer  attractiTe  poMiblUties  for 

Varying  the  above  problem  by  ac- 
centing the  comers  Is  bgically  the  next 
step  In  our  outline.  The  comen  may 
be  stepped  out  or  in,  the  bands  inter- 
woven, interrupted  by  blank  ipacea  or 
by  the  insertion  of  other  block  forms. 
Bands  and  space*  of  the  same  size  may 
b«  tried  with  the  added  interest  at  the 
comers.  From  the  modification  of  the 
comer  we  may  take  the  middle  of  the 
sides  as  the  neit  point  of  possible 
change,  when  such  seems  desirable. 

Borders  formed  of  bands  interrupted 
at  r^ular  intervals  either  by  spaces  or 
inserted  elements  lead  to  other  types  in 
which  the  continuous  line  effects  origi- 
nally started  with  have  entirely  given 
way  to  a  repetition  of  block  units.  These 
may  be  purely  abstract  in  form  or  sug- 
gest natural  forms.  The  turning  of  the 
corners  and  the  centre  of  each  side  of 
the  frame  are  always  points  of  difficulty. 
In  all  work  of  this  kind  excellent  assistance  may  be  bad  by  using  squared 
per  beneath   dssue  or  rice  paper.    The  squares  seen  thru  the  upper  sheet 
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soon  suggest  to  an  imaginative  boy  or  girl  a  multitude  of  enticing  figures  ready 
to  be  caught  and  traced. 

Block  units  devised  by  the  squared  paper  method  may  be  used  also  as  a 
surface  pattern  exercise  with  interesting  results.  The  idea  of  a  border  com- 
posed either  of  bands  or  repeating  units  assumes  an  area  within  it.  The  treat- 
ing of  this  enclosed  area  by  straight  lines  offers  plenty  of  interesting  work. 
In  many  cases  it  is  best  if  left  blank.  In  others  a  simple  device  in  the  centre 
is  adequate.  Dividing  the  area  azially  and  sub-dividing  each  quarter  by  two- 
to-three  varying  spaces  wiU  allow  the  student  to  choose  a  pathway  thru  his 
mesh  work  and  compose  an  interesting  effect. 

Circular  forms  are  subject  to  the  same  general  treatment  as  those^above 
treated.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  vertical  lines  are  translated 
in  a  circle  into  radii,  and  horizontal  lines  become  concentric  circles.  By  making 
a  network  of  radii  and  concentric  circles,  forms  innumerable  are  at  one's  com- 
mand, the  network,  of  course,  being  faintly  executed  and  erased  when  it  has 
served  its  purpose.  jjjljj 

Design  is  so  dependent  upon  such  simple  facts  as  plain  constructioni 
clearly  related  proportions,  and  dominance  of  some  one  factor  to  which  others 
are  subordinate  that  problems  clearly  involving  these  elements  and  forcibly 
showing  the  presence  of  beauty  despite  the  absence  of  floral  forms  or  historic 
ornament  motives  are  the  best  for  the  beginning  of  the  work  in  the  high 
school. 

HAROLD  HAVEN  BROWN 
StuyveMOt  High  School,  New  York 


MECHANICAL  DIVISION 
Copyright  reserved  by  the  Taylor-H olden  Company. 

The  Equilateral  Triangle.  Make  a  study  of  the  equilateral 
triangle,  obtaining  definition,  altitude  in  relation  to  length  of 
sides,  its  angles,  and  the  geometric  construction. 

Plate  XI.    Problems  in  drawing  the  equilateral  triangle. 

z.    Construct  geometrically,  on  any  line  not  parallel  to  the  T-square, 

an  equilateral  triangle  with  sides  2  1-2'^  long. 
2.    Construct,  using  the  proper  triangle  and  T-square,  an  equilateral 

triangle  with  an  altitude  of  2  1-2''. 
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3.    Make  Iront,  top  and  end  views  and  perspective  sketch  of  an 
equilateral  triangular  prism. 

The  Hexagon.  Make  a  study  of  the  hexagon,  obtaining 
definition;  length  of  side;  distance  between  parallel  sides;  dis- 
tance across  comers;  number  of  equilateral  triangles  contained 
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in  hexagon ;  its  geometric  construction  and  its  construction  when 
inscribing  within,  or  circumscribing  about,  a  given  circle  using 
triangle  and  T-square. 

Plate  Xn.    Problems  in  drawing  the  hexagon. 

1.  Construct  geometrically,  on  any  line  not  parallel  to  the  T-square, 
a  hexagon  with  sides  1 1-4'  long. 

2.  Construct  a  hexagon  which  is  ^^  across  comers  by  inscribing 
it  within  a  circle  and  using  T-square  and  triangle. 

3.  Construct  a  hexagon  which  is  2  3-4^  between  parallel  sides  by 
circumscribing  it  about  a  circle,  using  T-square  and  triangle. 
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PUte  Xni.  Hake  a  working  drawing  of  thttt  views  of  a  hexagonal 
prism.    Hake  perspective  sketch  of  the  pram. 

Plate  XIV.  Design  Plate.  Foot  Stoot.  Hake  working  drawings  and 
perspective  sketch.  Trace  and  make  blueprints  for  use  in  shop.  The  drawing 
on  page  507  illustrates  the  construction,  and  the  plate  above  shows  some 
satisfactory  solutions  of  the  problem  in  designing  the  ends. 

FRANK  E.  HATHEWSON 
TachDiHl  HIch  ScbMl,  CI«T<[>Dd,  Ohio 
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THE  WORKSHOP 

WOODWORKING 

HAVE  you  ever  paddled  a  canoe  upon  one  of  our  northern 
lakes  in  the  still  of  the  evening,  somewhere  away  from  the 
clamor  of  human  life,  where  not  a  sound  or  movement  disturbed, 
save  possibly  the  distant  cry  of  a  loon?  And  have  you  felt  that 
nothing  in  nature  could  equal  it  for  peace  and  beauty  and  abso- 
lute pleasure?  Let  me  tell  you  something.  Get  or  make  your- 
self a  pair  of  skees  and  after  practising  by  daylight  on  some  gentle 
slope  until  you  can  keep  balance  down  the  hill  and  push  yourself 
forward  easily  on  the  level  tracts  go  out  some  moonlight  night 
when  the  snow  is  deep  and  the  air  cold,  away  from  the  town, 
thru  the  second  growth  out  to  the  crest  of  the  hill  and  there, 
where  it  drops  away  to  the  valley,  let  yourself  go.  Then  write 
me  if  you  have  not  found  something  in  beauty,  in  peace,  in  true 
pleasure,  to  match  that  other.  Ah !  the  beauty  and  glory  of  our 
northern  winter.  Old  Khayam  under  his  rose  tree  knew  nothing 
of  this. 

I  suppose  that  most  of  my  readers  have  heard  of  skees  and 
skeeing,  perhaps  some  have  become  adepts.  If  so,  this  article  will 
bring  nothing  new  to  you,  it  is  for  those  who  would  like  to  learn, 
and  wish  to  make  their  own  skees. 

The  writer  has  used  skees  made  from  the  plan  here  given, 
and  many  pairs  have  been  made  by  our  seventh  and  eighth  grade 

bOjTS. 

This  fall  we  formed  a  skee  club  of  the  older  boys,  just  an 
agreement  to  go  off  together  on  cross-country  trips.  No  dues, 
no  pins,  or  officers  except  a  secretary  to  notify  the  members  of 
our  meets,  and  an  official  photographer. 

THE  SKEE 

The  best  wood  available  in  this  section  is  white  ash.  I  find  that  for  rough 
hill  work  a  skee  7'  long  and  4'  wide  is  best.  I  have  a  3^  plan  but  for  a  first 
pair  At^  is  better.    The  wood  should  be  i-a'  thick,  straight-grained,  free  from 
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knots  and  checks.  Select  the  best  surface  for  the  bottom,  the  best  end 
for  the  front.  Draw  lines  on  the  top  of  the  board  as  in  Figure  i,  taper- 
ing to  a''  in  width  at  the  front  to  3'  at  the  back.  The  space  laid  off 
16^  long  is  for  the  foot  block,  and  the  taper  at  the  back  starts  from  that 
space,  Fig.  2.  Saw  and  plane  away  the  wood,  rounding  the  tips  with  a  file. 
At  the  place  for  bending,  plane  away  the  wood  to  5-16^  thick.  This  is 
indicated  by  dotted  lines  and  arrow  point,  Figs.  2  and  4. 

This  thinned  space  should 
taper  gradually  so  that  the  end 
may  not  be  abrupt.  The  upper 
edges  are  then  rounded  and 
the  comers  reduced  on  the 
under  side  (See  section.  Fig. 
2).  Find  the  center  of  weight, 
or  balance  point,  for  the  strap. 
Figs.  I  and  2.  The  under  side 
of  the  skee  should  be  perfectly 
flat  The  foot  block  may  be 
15'  or  16*^  long,  4"  wide  and 
7-8^^  thick,  of  soft  pine  cut  to  a 
point  in  front  with  saw  and 
plane.  Secure  stout  leather 
straps  (skate  straps  are  no 
good)  at  least  i  i-i"  wide  and 
10'  long,  also  a  belt  lace  or 
thong.  Punch  two  holes  in 
each  end  of  each  strap.  Cut 
a  groove  or  gain  in  the  under 
side  of  the  foot  block  (not  in 
the  long  board)  deep  and  wide  enough  to  hold  the  strap.  Cut  two  heel 
blocks  of  7-8'^  hard  wood  hollowed  to  fit  the  heeL  Pass  the  strap  under 
the  block,  loose  ends  on  top.  Figs.  2  and  4.  Set  two  screws  from  above 
thru  the  heel  block,  foot  block  and  skee  board,  and  one  near  the  point,  filing 
both  off  smooth  with  the  bottom.  Set  one  screw  from  below  thru  the  center 
of  the  strap. 

The  sheet  rubber  tacked  on  top  at  AA,  helps  hold  the  foot  steady  but  is 
not  really  necessary.  Lace  the  strap  ends  over  the  toe  with  the  thong.  This 
method  allows  adjustment  to  different  boots. 
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THE  SKID 

This  may  be  a  piece  of  hard,  tough  wood  turned  round,  or  a  green  stick 
cut  in  the  woods. 

Pass  a  stout  cord  or  belt  lace  thru  a  cord  at  one  end,  Fig.  3,  and  cut  the 
other  to  a  wedge.    This  is  useful  in  cleaning  away  snow  from  the  heel  block. 
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THE  BENDING  BOARD 

A  i^  board,  preferably  hard  wood  a  little  longer  than  the  skee  and  8'  or  zo'^ 
wide,  is  outlined  to  the  desired  curve  for  the  skee.  Rods  4,  6,  7,  8  are  placed 
thru  the  board  in  a  straight  line,  Fig.  5,  the  others  following  the  curve  as  shown. 
These  rods  should  be  7-8^  thick  at  least  and  of  hard  wood  to  stand  the  strain 
of  the  skees  in  place. 

After  the  skee  is  formed  and  put  together,  blocks  in  place  and  finished, 
boil,  steam,  or  soak  in  hot  water  enough  of  the  end  to  allow  making  the  bend 
with  safety.    They  must  be  soaked  until  thoroly  pliable. 

A  good  way  to  do  this  is  to  fill  a  tub  with  hot  water, — ^bath  tub,  wash  tub 
or  wash  boiler  will  do, — ^and  leave  the  skees  soaking  over  night.  Cover  them  to 
retain  the  heat.    This  is  the  method  I  have  used. 
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STEIGER  LARGE  BATH  RUG 

When  sufficiently  Booked,  insert  the  front  end  behind  peg  i,  bend  carefully 
around  2,  3,  4,  resting  the  back  against  8.  Have  an  assistant  insert  5,  6,  7 
about  i'  thru  the  board.  The  other  skee  is  placed  and  these  pegs  driven  thru 
so  as  to  hold  both  boards.  If  the  wood  be  straight  and  free  from  knots  there 
should  be  no  trouble.  At  the  least  sign  of  splitting  stop  at  once  and  re -soak 
the  skee. 

Skees  should  be  thoroly  dry  when  taken  from  the  press.  There  are  various 
ways  of  bending,  such  as  around  a  drain  pipe  in  the  cellar,  or  by  shutting  a 
door  upon  them,  bracing  the  long  ends  with  a  chair. 

Finish  by  sandpapering  and  rubbing  several  coats  of  oil  into  the  wood. 

FRANK  G.  SANFORD 
OiMonta,  N«w  York 
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LARGE  BATH  RUG 

PROCESSES.  Use  of  warp  and  weft  in  short  lengths,  tying  and  knotting. 
Fingers  the  only  tools.    Cooperative  work. 

MATERIALS.    Kindergarten  loom,  one  pound  of  roving. 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  MAKING 

For  this  exercise  follow  the  directions  given  for  making  the  rug  in  the 
October  number  of  the  School  Arts  Book.  Instead  of  two  strands  use  four  at 
a  time,  and  in  fastening  off  the  fringe  at  the  sides  of  the  rug,  place  four  under 
and  four  over  the  outer  strand  of  warp  together,  tying  with  a  separate  piece 
eight  inches  in  length.  This  is  a  neater  finish  than  knotting  the  fringe  to- 
gether.    A  simple  border  can  also  be  woven  into  this  rug. 

Individual  rugs,  12"  t^"  can  be  made  in  the  same  way.  Different  arrange- 
ments  of  the  two  colors  will  give  a  variety  of  patterns. 

KATHARINE  FRENCH  STEIGER 

Director  of  Domvtic  Art, 
Roch«iter,  New  York 
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HYDE  A  COLONIAL  COSTUME  FOR  THE  HmUET 

NEEDLEWORK 

A  COLONIAL  COSTUME   FOR  THE  MINUET 

THE  MINUET 

'*Grandma  told  me  all  about  it, 
Told  me,  so  I  couldn't  doubt  it, 
How  she  danced,  my  grandma  danced 
Long  ago. 

How  ahe  held  her  pretty  head. 
How  her  dainty  fkirt  she  spread. 
Turning  out  her  little  toes. 
How  she  slowly  leaned  and  rose. 
Long  ago. 

Grandma's  hair  was  long  and  sunny; 
Dimpled  cheeks,  too, — ah,  how  funny! 
Really  quite  a  pretty  girl. 
Long  ago. 

Bless  her  I  why,  she  wears  a  cap. 
Grandma  does,  and  takes  a  nap 
Every  single  day;  and  yet. 
Grandma  danced  the  minuet 
Long  ago. 

Modem  ways  are  Quite  alarming 
Grandma  says;  but  boys  were  charming — 
Girls  and  boys,  I  mean,  of  course — 
Long  ago. 

Brave  but  modest,  grandly  shy — 
She  would  like  to  have  us  try 
Just  to  feel  like  those  who  met 
In  the  graceful  minuet 

Long  ago."  Mary  Mapes  Dodge. 

In  early  Colonial  times  all  amusements  took  place  in  the  home;  neighbors 
co-operated  at  harvest  time  in  the  building  of  houses  and  bams,  and  in  fact 
wherever  outside  help  was  needed,  and  these  occasions  were  often  made  a 
time  of  feasting  and  merriment  for  the  helpers,  for  there  were  very  few  paid 
servants  in  those  days,  relatives  and  kind  neighbors  filling  in  at  any  time  of 
extra  need. 

The  men  also  had  their  hunting  and  out-of-door  sports,  but  there  was 
little  in  the  way  of  diversion  for  the  women  until  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century.    With  the  growth  of  towns  and  villages,  there  was  of  necessity  the 
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introductioii  of  some  of  the  old  world  ciutoms,  and  among  other  accomplish- 
ments girls  were  taught  dancing,  for  by  this  time,  some  few  dancing  schools 
were  established,  and  there  are  records  of  a  ball  given  by  the  Governor  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  in  1713,  where  the  dancing  began  at  six  P.  M. 
and  lasted  until  three  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Records  also  tell  us  that  General 
Washington  and  Mrs.  General  Green  at  one  time  "danced  upward  of  three 
hours  without  once  sitting  down,"  and  General  Green  referred  to  it  as  "a  pretty 
little  frisk.*' 

It  seems  strange  indeed,  to  associate  such  frivolities  with  the  grim  details 
of  Revolutionary  times,  for  we  think  of  both  men  and  women  of  those  days 
as  being  engaged  in  more  serious  pursuits  in  thdr  duty  to  their  country,  and 
to  their  homes. 

As  dancing  grew  in  favor  some  of  the  balls  came  to  be  very  grand  affairs 
for  those  times,  and  many  of  the  dances  took  their  names  from  the  battles  or 
the  generals  of  the  Revolution. 

The  first  "Assembly"  balls  of  Philadelphia  were  held  in  a  large  room  at 
Hamilton's  wharf,  and  records  tell  us  that  maidens  came  ou  horseback  in 
f uU  dress.  These  regular  Assembly  balls  were  discontinued  during  the  Revolu- 
tion, but  an  interesting  account  is  given  by  the  Marquis  de  Chastelluz  of  the 
Philadelphia  Assembly  in  1780,  as  follows: — 

"At  Philadelphia,  there  are  places  appropriated  for  the  young  people  to 
dance  in  and  where  those  whom  that  amusement  does  not  suit  may  play  at 
different  games  of  cards,  but  at  Philadelphia,  games  of  commerce  are  alone 
allowed.  A  manager  or  Master  of  Ceremonies  presides  at  the  methodical 
amusements;  he  presents  to  the  gentlemen  and  lady  dancers,  billets  folded  up 
containing  each  a  number;  thus  fate  decides  the  male  or  female  partner  for 
the  whole  evening.  All  the  dances  are  previously  arranged  and  the  dancers 
are  called  in  their  turns.  These  dances,  like  the  toasts  we  drink  at  table, 
have  some  relation  to  politics;  one  is  called  The  Successful  Campaign,  another 
Burgoyne's  Defeat,  a  third  Clinton's  Retreat,  etc." 

Records  of  the  first  inauguration  tell  us  that  General  Washington's  cos- 
tume at  his  inauguration  ball  was  "a  fuU  suit  of  black  velvet,  with  long  black 
silk  stockings,  white  vest,  silver  knee  and  shoe  buckles,  the  hair  being  powdered, 
and  gathered  together  at  the  back  in  a  black  silk  bag,  tied  with  a  bow  of  black 
ribbon.  He  wore  a  light  dress  sword,  with  a  richly  ornamented  hilt,  and  often 
carried  in  his  hand  a  cocked  hat  decorated  with  the  American  cockade." 

Another  writer  says  that  "the  collection  of  ladies  at  this  ball  was  numerous 
and  brilliant,  and  they  were  dressed  with  consummate  taste  and  elegance." 
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Altho  conducted  with  a  certain  degree  of  simplicity,  for  memories  of 
pioneer  days  and  hardships  of  war  were  still  fresh,  these  balls  were  distinguished 
by  much  stateliness  and  courtesy,  due  no  doubt  to  the  dignity  and  grace  of 
the  President  and  Mrs.  Washington. 

The  minuet  was  always  the  opening  feature  of  a  ball,  and  no  beau  of  the 
day  would  have  dared  enter  society  unless  he  could  either  lead  or  dance  it. 

The  minuet  came  into  Paris  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
but  it  was  not  a  feature  of  fashionable  life  until  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  from  then,  for  nearly  a  generation  and  a  half,  it  opened  every 
ball  and  assembly.  In  the  beginning,  it  was  danced  to  gay  and  lively  music, 
but  it  gradually  became  more  grave,  and  slower.  It  was  first  adopted  as  a 
Court  dance  by  Louis  XIV,  in  1653,  and  came  into  fashion  in  England  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  from  there  was  early  introduced  into  this  country. 

A  most  interesting  old  book  on  dancing,  published  in  1802,  describes  the 
minuet  as  follows: — 

"It  is  performed  by  two  persons,  and  is  either  plain  or  figured.  The  time 
of  this  music  is  measured  by  triplets,  that  is,  three  movements  to  each  bar  of 
music.  These  are  either  open,  direct,  or  circular,  and  are  accompanied  with 
elevation  and  cadence,  there  being  no  leaps  or  high  springs  used.  Almost 
all  instructors  of  dancing  measure  the  minuet  time  in  different  positions  from 
each  other,  but  with  all  teachers,  the  movements  of  the  slow  minuet,  must 
consist  of  the  time,  the  step,  and  the  balance,  and  what  makes  these  appear 
elegant  is  their  being  accompanied  with  a  complete  perpendicular  attitude  of 
the  body  and  head,  and  those  motions  of  the  arms  and  hands,  and  the  expressive 
cast  of  features  which  speak  plainer  than  the  language  of  words.  These 
particular  graces  of  action  and  expression  give  beauty  and  brilliancy  to  this 
slow  dance,  and  where  these  are  wanting  the  performance  is  dull  and  Usteless, 
and  looses  all  its  charms.  It  generally  begins  and  ends  with  a  complimentary 
salute  of  both  persons." 

The  doll  this  month  shows  us  a  Colonial  dame,  in  a  costume  which  might 
be  used  for  a  fancy  dress  party,  where  the  minuet  is  a  feature  of  the  entertain- 
ment 

The  hair  should  be  dressed  high  in  puffs,  and  well  powdered,  and  black 
patches  worn  on  the  face.  A  fan,  rather  small  in  size,  is  quite  a  necessary 
adjunct  of  a  costume  for  the  minuet. 

The  dress  in  the  illustration  represents  one  of  blue  and  white  figured  silk, 
worn  over  a  petticoat  of  quilted  satin. 
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DntECnONS  FOR  PATTERlf 

WAIST 

Front  Paper  5  3-4'  x  5'.  Letter  as  in  chart.  (Lines  AB  and  CD 
long  way  of  paper.) 

Divide  paper  into  halves  by  line  EF. 

Point  X  8  z  z-4'  from  A.  Point  a  «=  a'  from  x.  Draw  curve  of  front 
from  E  to  5.  Point  3  «=  z  x-4'  from  C.  Point  4=2  3-4^  from  3.  Point  5  = 
x-a'  from  3.  Draw  shoulder  line  from  E  to  5.  Point  6  =  a'^  from  C.  Point 
7  =  3-4'  from  6.  Point  8  =  s-S*'  from  7.  Point  9  =  x-a*  from  7.  Draw 
curve  of  armseye  from  5-9-4-8.  Point  xo  =  3-8'  from  D.  Curve  for  under 
arm  slightly  inside  line  8-xo. 

Back.  Paper  4  3-4''  z  a  x-a^.  Letter  as  in  chart  (Lines  AB  and  CD 
long  way  of  paper.)  Point  x  =  3-8'  from  A*  Point  a  s  3-4'  from  A.  Draw 
curve  for  neck.  Point  3^=  3.4'  from  C.  Draw  shoulder  line  a-3.  Point 
4^2  x-4^  from  C.  Point  5  =  x-4'  from  4.  Draw  curve  for  back  [armseye. 
Point  6  =3  3-4'  from  D.    Curve  slightly  for  under-arm  seam,  inside  line  5-6. 

Vest  Paper  3  x-a'  z  x  x-4^  Letter  as  in  chart  (Lines  AB  and  CD 
long  way  of  paper).    Point  x  ==  x  z-a'  from  B. 

Sleeve.  Paper  5'  z  5  x-4'.  Letter  as  in  chart  (Lines  AC  and  BD 
long  way  of  paper.)  Divide  paper  in  halves  by  line  EF.  Point  x  =  i  3-4" 
from  A.  Point  a  =  x  3-4^  from  C.  Point  3  =  x-a'  from  A.  Point  4  =  1  ^'^'' 
from  3.  Point  $»:  x'  from  A.  Point  6==  x^  from  5.  Point  7=  x  x-a^ 
from  A.  Point  8  =  x-a'  from  7.  Point  9  =  x-a'^  from  C.  Point  xo  =  3-4'' 
from  9.  Point  xx  =  x^  from  C.  Point  12^  3-8'  from  xx.  Draw  curve 
for  top  of  sleeve  a-xo-xa-E-8-6-4-x.  Point  13  =  x-a'  from  B.  Point  X4  = 
x-a'  from  D.  Point  X5=  x-4'  from  Z3.  Point  x6s  x-4'  from  X4.  Draw 
curve  for  bottom  of  sleeve  X6-F-X5.  Curve  slightly  for  seam  of  sleeve,  inside 
lines  a-x6  and  X-X5. 

OVER  DRAPERY  AND  WATTEAU  BACK 

Note.    The  scale  of  this  portion  of  the  pattern  is  x-8^=  x^. 

The  entire  shape  of  the  pattern  is  represented,  but  in  drafting,  only  one- 
half  is  necessary 

Paper  x8'  z  x(^.  Letter  as  in  chart  ((Lines  AC  and  BD  long  way  of 
paper.)  Point  x  =  6^  from  C.  Point  a  «  6^  from  A.  Point  3  =  x-xd'  from 
A.  Point  4=  x-8'  from  a.  Line  3-4—  edge  of  Watteau  plait  Dotted 
line  =  underneath  portion  of  plait 
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To  make.  Seam  mist  together  at  thouldo'  and  undeT-amu,  and  face 
lace  down  ovei  fronts  of  waist,  and  around  neck. 

Gathv  top  of  sleeve,  and  trj  on,  after  basting  seam,  in  order  to  fit  in  close 
to  lower  portion  of  arm,  then  French  seam,  put  ruffle  of  lace  at  lower  edge, 
and  insert  sleeve  in  waisL 

The  pattern  of  the  vest  represents  the  lining  portion,  over  which  lace  is 
to  be  gathered,  with  a  double  ruffle  of  the  lace  as  a  heading  at  the  top.  Allow 
one  and  one-half  times  the  amoimt  in  width,  in  gathering  the  face.  Fasten 
to  limng  boat. 

To  adjust  the  over  drapery,  and  Watteau  back,  make  the  plait  and  fasten 
to  centre  back  of  waist  at  neck  under  lace  collar.  Turn  under  edges  of  top  of 
skirt,  portion  1-4,  and  gather  close  to  edge,  and  fasten  to  waist  at  waist  line. 
Hem  fronts,  i-D,  and  bottom,  D-B.  Adjust  waist  and  draperj  over  quilted 
petticoat,  which  is  made  straight  and  full,  (one  breadth  of  material  for  the 
doll's  costume,  end  to  the  ankles  in  length)  and  tack  drapery  to  petticoat,  high 
on  hips  at  each  side  of  front  and  back. 

To  make  costumes  in  a  ten  or  twelve  year  size,  these  dimensions  may  be 
multiplied  by  three. 

BLAIICHE  E.  HYDE 


DD,    HuUChDUlll 


FINGER  RING 

Our  problem  for  this  month  is  the  maldng 
of  a  ring.  The  size  of  the  ring  must  first  be 
determined.  This  is  found  by  measuring  with 
a  narrow  strip  of  paper  around  the  finger  on 
which  the  ring  is  to  be  worn.  When  this  strip 
of  paper  is  straightened  out  it  will  give  the 
length  of  the  metal  needed  for  the  ring. 
Usually  a  precious  or  semi-precious  stone  is 
made  the  central  feature  of  the  ring.  As  the 
size  of  the  stone  will  determine  the  width  of 
the  ring  at  the  top  it  is  necessary  to  know 
this  at   the  beginning.    A  variety  of  methods 
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are  used  in  fastening  the  stone  to  the  ring,  which  are  called  settings.  The 
simplest  form  known  as  a  cup  setting  will  be  employed  in  the  ring  here  illus- 
trated. ITow  knowing  the  length  of  the  metal  needed  and  the  size  of  the  stone 
and  the  kind  of  setting  to  be  used^  a  drawing  of  the  design  on  Plate  x.  Figure  i,  is 
necessary.  Then  make  a  careful  tracing,  Fig.  2,  from  the  drawing  and  glue 
it  to  the  surface  of  the  metal,  Fig.  3,  A  and  B.  For  the  ring  here  illustrated. 
No.  18  gauge  sterling  silver  is  used  2  3-8'  long  and  9-16^  wide.  After  the  glue 
is  thoroly  dry  it  will  hold  the  tracing  firmly  in  place.  A  small  drill,  No. 
60,  is  used  to  make  openings  thru  which  the  metal  saw  is  placed.  A  No. 
00  saw  is  needed  for  this  problem  as  the  openings  are  quite  small  in  places. 
Saw  as  closely  to  the  line  as  possible  being  careful  not  to  cut  into  it.  After 
the  openings  are  sawed  out.  Fig.  A,  file  them  true  with  the  needle  files.  In 
addition  to  the  files  we  already  have,  a  square  and  a  knife  edge  needle  file  4  1-2' 
long  are  needed  to  finish  the  small  openings.  Next  cut  the  metal  the  required 
length  and  file  the  ends  square.  When  the  filing  is  completed  and  all  rough 
edges  are  removed  it  is  then  bent  into  shape.  To  do  this  take  a  3-4^  bit  and 
bore  a  hole  into  a  piece  of  wood  about  2"  x  $"  x  2"  tun  shown  at  Figure  5.  Saw 
thru  the  middle  of  the  block  on  dotted  line.  Take  a  piece  of  5-8^^  dowell 
or  a  piece  of  an  old  broom  handle  about  6^  long  and  placing  the  metal  over 
the  block  as  at  Figure  6,  strike  the  upper  part  of  the  dowell  with  the  mallet, 
driving  the  metal  into  the  form  as  at  Figure  7.  Then  striking  on  the  upturned 
ends  as  at  Figure  8,  first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other,  gradually  bring 
them  nearer  together  as  at  Figure  9,  and  continue  till  they  touch.  Use  a  piece 
of  binding  wire  to  hold  the  ends  in  contact  while  they  are  being  soldered.  Fig. 
10.  After  coating  the  joint  with  borax  and  applying  a  small  piece  of  solder 
at  A,  place  on  the  charcoal  block  for  soldering.'* 

The  bezel  is  next  made  from  No.  24  gauge  silver  and  for  this  ring  a  strip 
of  metal  i  1-4^x1-4'  is  needed.  Fig.  11.  After  cutting  the  strip  the  right 
width  it  is  bent  to  fit  the  stone,  cut  the  right  length,  and  soldered.  Now  as 
this  bezel  is  to  fit  a  convex  surface  some  filing  is  necessary  to  make  a  good 
joint,  Fig.  12,  A.  After  fitting  the  bezel  perfectly  to  the  top  of  the  ring  solder 
in  place  as  at  Figure  13.  The  twist  shown  in  the  design.  Fig.  i,  is  next  made. 
Take  a  piece  of  No.  24  gauge  silver  wire  about  12^  long,  double  it  twice  and 
place  one  end  in  the  vise ;  with  a  nail  or  anything  that  will  serve  the  purpose, 
twist  tho  wire  as  shown  at  Figure  14.  After  twisting  it  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  remove  it  from  the  vise,  coat  it  with  borax  and  place  it  on  the  charcoal 
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block.  Tig.  15.  Put  three  or  four  toull  piece*  of  solder  at  eqiml  distancet 
along  the  wire  and  heat  to  the  soldering  point  allowing  the  solder  to  run  along 
the  wire.  This  is  done  to  hold  the  difietent  strands  together  so  that  the;  will 
not  separate  when  cuL  When  this  has  been  done  bend  the  wire  about  the 
beiel  to  get  the  required  size  and  then  cut  and  solder  the  ends  together,  makina 
a  ring  as  at  Figure  16.  A  little  filing  may  be  necessary  at  the  joint  to  work 
the  ends  together.  Now  place  it  over  the  bezel  as  shown  at  Figure  i,  and 
solder  in  place.  The  ring  is  next  pickled  to  dean  off  borax  about  the  soldered 
joints.  The  beiel  is  filed  to  the  right  height  and  the  tliicknesB  of  the  edge 
reduced  end  the  stone  set.  See  november  Workshop.  After  setting  the 
stone,  fine  emery  cloth,  tripoli,  and  rouge  are  used  to  finish  the  ring.  If  desired, 
it  may  be  oxidized.    See  October  Workshop. 

AUGUSTUS  F.  ROSE 


»-ie-. 

tUT«r,  Ho.  M  satice.  1  l-«*  1 1-4'. 

TOOIS  In  addltiaa  to  our  onaant  •qalpmmt  Ihg  foUovtof  tool*  wUl  b*  nteded  tor  tbk 
pioblwn:  A  1  l-S'  iqiurs  needle  Ole,  *  «  1-1'  knife  edce  needle  file,  end  e  Ho.  SO  tifiil  drUl. 

To  enable  thoie  tntenated  In  thii  problem  to  set  tba  neceauT  tooli  and  materiali,  Mr. 
Roi*  will  lend  them  ■■  epeciltcd  eboTo  Id  bdt  addrvi  on  rweipt  of  poetet  moner  ordei  for 
liM  1[  ordered  tocettaer.  If  otdeied  lepimlelT  BI  cenu  for  malerlala,  and  40  cent*  for 
tools.  'All  coiTcapoDdence  toHr.  Ro«i  ihotild  be  addraned  to  14  Voodbridac  St.,  Cambridfe, 
Haa. 


HELPFUL  REFERENCE  MATERIAL 

FOR  FEBRUARY  WORK 
Illustrative  Drawing 

Primary  niustrative  Drawing,  Jessie  T.  Ames,  Book,  March  1905.  Ilius- 
trative  Drawing,  Frederick  Whitney,  Council  Year-Book,  1902,  p.  92. 
Graphic  Expression  in  Childhood,  Julia  C.  Cremins,  Council  Year-Book, 

1903,  p.  46.    Primary  Drawing,  Walter  Sargent,  Council  Year-Book, 

1904,  p.  37. 

On  Arranging  Groups 

Relationships  in  Grouping,  Frank  A.  Parsons,  Book,  February  1905. 
Examples  of  Groups,  Book,  OutUnes  for  January  and  February  each  year. 
Pictorial  Composition,  Henry  T.  Bailey,  Council  Year-Book,  1902,  p.  100 . 
Pictorial  Composition,  H.  R.  Poore.    Prang  Text  Books,  V,  p.  45;  VI, 

p.  46;  vn,  p.  46. 
On  Drawing  Groups 

Drawing  of  Groups,  Fred  H.  Daniels,  Book,  February,  1906.  Tests  and 
Aids  in  Appearance  Drawing,  Harold  H.  Brown,  Book,  January  1905. 
Still  Life  in  Water-colors,  Mary,  B.  Jones,  Book,  February  1904.  Water- 
color  over  Charcoal,  Dora  M.  Norton,  Book,  January  1905.  Drawing 
from  Groups,  A.  EL  Cross,  'Treehand  Drawing,"  p.  9.  See  also  Mr. 
Cross'  '<Light  and  Shade."  Prang  Text  Books,  Sections,  "Beauty  in 
Conunon  Things."  Freehand  Perspective  and  Sketching,  Dora  Miriam 
Norton. 

Technique 

Pencil  Sketching  from  Nature,  Dr.  James  P.  Haney.  Pen  Drawing, 
Charles  D.  Maginnis,  Bates  ft  Guild  Company. 


Luck  doM  not  guide  the  artist's  liand 
To  paint  those  forms  that  live  for  aye; 

Nor  canse  the  sculptor's  work  to  stand 
Deathless  In  marble,  bronze  or  clay. — ^Porter. 
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DIE  IS-" ' 

'^"^loo  Slovv  for  iKmc  wKo  wait. 

iTlitrillo  K  ibi8/T>u  pointer  i?%fejt'A;2fji**J!i?^ 
Vjtatiaaa        tyoftasiiati««aK-i  c;iimeunot.  i 

AV^wiwlftmn     aoUiaait ^rpe.         ^    arf3«*i>i-i.     ../ 

^nioors  in. 

i4^.  But  tkcy  still  moke  ^ft^Uin^  cAptivu  tiv  tkc  joiry  palace, 

tkfr  Glhambra  anil  th«  gardens  of  ^c  Gvncrall|I 

^o  to  live  as  to  qct  the  most  out  of  life,  is  not  tkot  tke 
^  pn>bUm.%vlii«ftaackona.<^us  has  to  dolve? 

^r\  il6n  J^  Conway.  H*. 

rClttClCt  d.  l^IO.  (roUftmitk  ami  poanttr,  founder  ofeklMol 
in  Bologna,  ami  friemi  of  Rofduiel . 

fui(!lfdilu)-£|iiphanii.  5chlitfmoiin  b.  xisSL.  Bore  b.'^}} 

"  >Ve  Have  Men  J;i«  Biouqia  oncientlivy  dn  illuttrator 

star  in. tke  cosf  id  light, with, TiiynSt  whose  imagination 

ami  ore  come  to  fTlycenae,  and  (jt-  kept  pace  with  a 

wor>K^>  htm..**  chomemis.  Dante  or  a  IW . 

Giotto  d.  vyyj.       dbna-Uadcma  b.  1856. 

Fiorenltne  painter  and  BontiaJriesUmd.,  lives  in EngUuul. 
J  architect,  neboathcd  picturas  ^reece  and  Rome, 
the  Qothic  sptiUlidoBy-  *'5?i*"M»»»|»*l'«a<irtirti«li«wlwi*vi*k*e 
zan^ort.andbMome  ,„,^  unen-MW  certainty  •€!«*»  fi»«. ifc* 
th«}%ther  of  modem,  uAiUie  orniplwc  of  llatu**.  wkat  fcr  him 
Paliuina.  ^^^  ,|^  «Umcia*  of  b«iuty  ami  cSapictft  ilMmSflliM 

*^  aiAy  with  aHfict  vcrocify  a«d  Ua«t  cspcnii&uv  of  ncms. 

(ilurlatula|0'tkeGoilandmokcr-d.l494.  CUyOIlt  k 

D7astcr  of  ITlichaclangelo .  Painter,     ".for  Koving  cut  l8 ^  &• 

,AUmiA,Q«<lm««teU..H.uaUd      iCT^^-Jf    A.A-U&- 

Edmund  Spencer  d.  1599,  -  j  IJ*,^!!^^ 

exclaimed  ^0.  how  can  beautle  mabtcr  the  most  sow^r. 

Epitopk ofo. Gra^man:    Bece lies ficUrboiXi  UtttVUUUV, 
died  l4  January  y  -1^75*  whose  Invention,  of  lace  m,  lj6i. 
mode  her  the  hcncfoctrcss  of  tke  HorU  inountauis." 

On  this  da^.  135S.  £mclat  dc  Kubccr/olC  embividcnMS  of  Ruris, 

recelvcdhcr  pay  from  ^  Duke  of  Oritens) 

Rene  ike  Good  b.  1400.  iUKing  otAu.f^teced 

agrlcukut«,IVo%dnfalsong,cuui  all  the  arte. 
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V    ..."  IfiE  glvctK  iiiow  UUe  mwoI  ;  and. 
^.S  \9J    scattenrtk  the  hoor  ftotf  like  ashes. 
« lie  Gosudi  fbith  kb  lee  like  morsels; 
^(^*^  Wh0boUet0abiaehb/TO9t^ 

^HE  spacious  l&mttment  on  hi^ho    *    -^   *    *    *  '•«'•"  ■'*'■ 

J!  WitK  all  the  Hue  ethereal  sky    *    ^  «  ^"^ke  stars  of  niaKt 

^J^^  Asui  epongled  heavens,  ashining  frame .    Will  lend  tncir  ught 

pT  Their  ^realofi^inatpcDclaAm/.  Like  tempers  dear 

0  jM9fK/Udi»*>*.         Without  number; 

j^ome  Me  the  l)0rtk«iriiuls  masonry.  Ji*rrkk 

Out  of  anuns«ca<ftMUTy  tvtnnore  fuxnuhecLwtilvtilcft.tiu  fierce 
orti^&cer  corves  his  white  Imetiotu  witk'  projected,  roof. 

-—  St.Q9nes'Ev«.-ak.biitorchaLit^vas!  ^'^^*^" 

THe  owl, ^ all  hb' feathers,  was  a-cold. 

Eugene  Girricre  K  1849.  ^'^'^  ^^'^  modem  nia- 

donna  pointer,*   Vbnfnadi  says :  He  threw  a  veil  over  octuoUiy. 

Qtulrea  del  Sorto  d.  1531-  FUncntuu.'TWfouitUss 

Pointer."  Gives  most  deli^Kt  through,  Hb  oolor. 

OitioiU.(uG»ilhasmo<lcit.anbbrauty:  6veiy  pine  and  fir  Irlwinlfdi 

Olid  kiwwin^this^islovc.ofld  love  is  duty.  VMneermiMtaodforforon 

Brmx^mutf  CbuL  ihf  po0nst       [mtI. 

JpKiV  TTlaC  GreOOr  b.  i&SJ^.  „.  twiaoftheelm-tree 
Philanthnipbcona  quaint  travellei^  wwl?Sori 

Robert  Bums   b.  1759-        ^iWodea  n^'Uiterweji 

"The  rank  is  but  the  qulnea  steaif ;  fcont  ^  Jordan  to  the  Zul- 

The  nuuis  the  9aivd  jor  o' that r    JderZee  inaRpbRiyeenoe. 

Gpod  nudcee  seek  nights. all  MihiieondslilL.furt  you  eoH  leek  er list H, 

fnoonsMnc  on'snow  on fZddon'  h'dl .  all  silence  on*  all  glisten. 

MotUt-le-DuC  d.   1879.     (Ju«,,oficea.ulal^l,t. 
Qidiilect  and  recceotor  of  g^  jp^j^kles  in  iktasiisfmn 

«««W«9»-  OndhikJihedaiidwi 

TW  frast  pcrforme  ito  seccet  mtmstry.        slri9K-bcUs  tost 
J  J  Cotmruijft      "^Ihe  joster  cuthsy  faintA- 

VViUiain5karp  b.  1749.        ^"^Vy?:?/' 

Oxsp  of  the  veiy  beet  line  engravers  ^ 

f     of  Enjlond.  liiL 

9^  stir  ^lO'nre-r  and.  dose  the  ekuoers  jaet..    <:^«wr 


/. 


In.  %vinter  I  oet.  up  at.  rnqnt 
And  dress  by  yelli3*v 


candle.  Uakt-. 
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APPRECIATION 

71  DEXTROXTS  line,  the  work  is  done. 
,^1   That  work  a  million  eyes  hath  won  I 
But  few  could  see  the  weary  years 
Of  struggle  'mid  a  mist  of  tears, 
That  lay  enshrouded  in  that  line. 
And  fewer  yet  could  ever  trace 
Through  depths  of  ages,  realms  of  space. 
The  yeaning  of  the  spirit  fine 
That  grasped  the  potencies  of  line. 

Minnie  E,  Hays 
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EDITORIAL 

IN  the  death  of  Dr.  William  T.  Harris,  the  cause  of  art  educa- 
tion has  suffered  the  loss  of  a  staunch  and  noble  friend.  [His 
death  has  extended  his  influencei  however,  (and  for  this  reason 
we  may  rejoice  even  in  our  bereavement),  for  men  and  women  all 
over  the  country  have  turned  once  more  to  his  writings  to  renew 
communion  with  his  fine  and  clear-eyed  spirit.  Being  dead  he 
still  speaks.  One  turns  to  his  illuminating  little  book.  The 
Spiritual  Sense  of  Dante's  Divina  Commedia;  another  to  his 
profound  Psychologic  Foundations  of  Education;  a  third  to  his 
addresses.  Beauty  in  Art  vs.  Beauty  in  Nature,  Why  Art  and 
Literature  ought  to  be  Studied  in  Elementary  Schools,  Esthetic 
Education  the  True  Manual  Training,  or  some  other  of  the 
masterly  series.  The  mere  list  of  his  writings  as  published  in 
the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  1907,  is  of  such 
magnitude  and  of  such  astonishing  range,  that  one  is  inclined 
to  exclaim,  "There  were  giants  in  those  days." 

To  me  Dr.  Harris  was  a  great  good  friend.  I  found  him  in 
1888,  in  San  Francisco.  He  introduced  me  to  Emerson,  to 
Carlyle,  to  Hegel  and  Dante,  to  Goethe  and  Plato.  A  visit  to 
his  home  in  Concord  or  in  Washington  was  like  a  feast  with  the 
gods;  one  felt  renewed  within,  charged  with  fresh  power,  filled 
with  the  ichor  of  invincible  immortality.  I  owe  Dr.  Harris  a 
debt  beyond  calculation,  a  debt  I  can  never  repay,  a  debt  he 
would  repudiate,  perhaps,  or  smiUngly  acknowledge  with  the  word, 
"Then  try  to  place  others  in  the  same  relation  to  yourself.'' 
Once  when  I  quoted  Ruskin's  saying,  "The  true  mission  of  every 
human  soul  is  to  depend  upon  as  many  nobler  as  it  can  discern 
and  to  be  depended  upon  by  as  many  humbler  as  it  can  reach," 
he  thought  for  a  moment  and  then  rejoined,  "Yes;  but  there 
is  a  deeper  insight  than  that;  each  can  help  all  and  all  each." 
When  I  heard  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Harris  I  took  from  the 
shelf  his  Journals  of  Speculative  Philosophy  and  read  again  his 
interpretation  of  Raphael's  Transfiguration,  and  of  Michelan- 
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gelo's  Last  Judgment.  Then  as  I  turned  the  leaves  of  the  second 
volume,  musing  on  the  man  and  his  work,  I  found  my  thought 
suddenly  arrested  by  the  title  of  one  of  the  contributed  articles, 
"Some  Consequences  of  Four  Incapacities."  Had  I  not  just 
written  an  editorial  for  The  School  Arts  Book  which  might  have 
been  entitled  Some  Consequences  of  One  Incapacity?  And 
ought  I  not  to  write  next  on  Some  Consequences  of  Another 
Incapacity?  Pictorial  Drawing  is  to  be  our  subject  dturing 
January,  February,  and  March,  and  Pictorial  Drawing  is  one 
of  our  Incapacities. 

€Ll  wonder  why  it  is?  We  have  tried  hard  to  teach  children 
to  draw  the  appearance  of  things,  and  we  have  failed — in  com- 
parison with  our  success  in  teaching  children  to  read  and  write — 
failed  almost  completely.  Of  course  one  reason  is  that  we  have 
not  given  time  enough  to  the  teaching  of  drawing ;  probably  less 
than  a  tenth  as  much  time  as  we  have  given  to  the  teaching  of 
reading.  But  is  that  the  only  reason?  Perhaps  we  have  not 
discovered  when  to  teach  it,  or  how  to  teach  it.  Perhaps  we  do 
not  as  yet  grasp  why  to  teach  it.  On  one  point  I  am  certain: 
if  we  really  believed  in  the  importance  of  pictorial  drawing  we 
would  find  more  time  for  it.  At  the  present  moment  we  are 
not  securing  satisfactory  results  in  school,  we  do  not  see  satis- 
factory results  out  of  school,  nor  have  we  ever  seen  good  drawing 
widely  prevalent  in  the  United  States.  We  have  had  a  few 
men,  trained  for  the  most  part  abroad,  who  could  draw;  but  any 
monthly  magazine  will  furnish  in  its  illustrations,  for  text 
and  advertisement,  examples  of  the  incapacity  of  our  artists 
and  draftsmen.  For  good  drawing  we  still  look  to  the  foreign- 
trained  man.  One  of  our  world-famous  corporations,  manu- 
facturing a  certain  cash  capturing  contrivance,  boasts  of  its 
''Art  Department,"  and  makes  it  a  show  feature  of  its  model 
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establishment.  But  what  goes  on  in  that  same  "Art  Department"? 
The  whole  staff  of  "artists"  is  employed  in  mutilating  and  trans- 
forming posters,  designed  and  made  in  Europe  for  European 
manufacturers,  until  they  can  be  used  to  advertise  the  cash 
capturing  contrivance.  The  "artists"  cannot  draw,  they  can 
only  letter  by  imitation.  The  "art"  of  that  department  is  the 
art  of  the  grafter,  the  mimic,  and  the  charlatan. 


C  We  do  not  take  the  matter  seriously.  Where  in  America 
could  such  a  scene  as  that  on  this  page  be  paralleled?  Twenty- 
five  students  in  the  Royal  Himgarian  College  of  Art  are  drawing 
from  B  group  of  geometric  models,  out  of  doors.  Where  in  the 
American  output  in  advertising  (which  is  enormous  beyond 
belief)  could  a  card  be  found  equal  in  mere  drawing  to  the  little 
German  card  reproduced  on  page  533?  From  the  beginning 
(wherever  that  should  be)  thmout  our  art  schools  we  need  to 
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insist  upon  drawing.  In  our  grammar  and  high  schools  blot- 
tesque landscapes,  and  "effects,"  studies  in  values,  and  studies 
in  color,  decorative  arrangements  and  decorative  "treatments," 
too  often  are  offered 
as  a  substitute  for  cor- 
rect drawing.  "Draw- 
ing is  the  probity  of 
art,"  said  Ingres.  In 
the  Art  Institute 
School  at  Chicago 
they  realize  that.  All 
the  students  now, 
whatever  their  spec- 
ialty— painting,  mod- 
eling, design,  or 
normal  instruction — 
must  spend  the  entire 
morning  every  day  in 
drawing,  drawing  ftvm 
the  object,  still  life,  or 
living  model,  for  the 
sake  of  drawing. 

C  In  the  Frontispiece 
this  month  I  have 
tried  to  secure  a  fac- 
simile reproduction  of 
a  drawing  made  in 
pencil,  with  a  touch 
of  colored  crayon,  to  show  the  sort  of  result  I  believe  we  should 
aim  to  secure  in  the  upper  grades  of  the  grammar  school.  The 
group  might  be  called  The  Modem  Sword. 


It  is  fsuch  'as  'can 
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be  set  up  in  any  schoolroom,  drawn  with  a  medium  always  at 
handy  in  a  manner  which  is  as  direct  and  frank  as  daylight. 
Every  touch  is  evident  and  purposeful.  There  is  no  juggling 
with  the  medium  to  seciire  an  effect.  The  aim  was  to  make 
line  tell  all  it  could  of  the  character  of  the  objects.  After  outline 
had  done  its  best  the  backgrotmd  tone  was  added  (by  means  of 
lines  formally  arranged  with  forethought)  to  give  relief  to  the 
group,  and  the  few  touches  of  temperate  color  were  added  to 
relieve  the  coldness  of  effect.  That  kind  of  drawing,  practiced 
persistently,  from  the  fifth  or  sixth  grade  thruout  the  high  school, 
would  give  power  to  represent  common  objects  correctly,  and 
.would  bring  pupils  to  the  schools  of  technology  or  art  with  a 
good  foundation  in  drawing  and  with  nothing  to  unlearn. 

4L  Persistence  is  the  pathway  to  skill.  For  example,  take  some- 
thing in  another  realm,  the  Ferrock  Studio  Pottery,  one  of  a 
score  of  instructive  illustrations,  any  one  of  which  would  do 
quite  as  well.  A  boy  playing  with  clay  in  a  woodshed ;  a  desire 
to  make  beautiful  vases,  a  determination,  a  patient  apprentice- 
ship in  a  commercial  pottery,  persistent  study  of  processes,  close 
observation  of  nature,  perpetual  meditation  on  the  problem  of 
appropriate  decoration;  a  skilful,  original  designer,  with  his 
"dream  pottery"  come  true.  Such  is  the  history  of  Mr.  F.  L.  D. 
Ferrell,  the  man  behind  the  ware.  "Genius,"  say  the  French,  "is 
a  protracted  patience."  As  I  grow  'older  in  experience  I  become 
more  thoroly  convinced  that  persistence  on  the  part  of  pupils 
in  this  matter  of  learning  to  draw  will  be  generated  by  example 
only.  When  they  see  their  teachers  draw,  and  draw  with  ease, 
and  draw  well,  they  themselves  will  so  earnestly  desire  a  similar 
skill  that  they  will  be  willing  to  pay  the  price. 

€Lln  Indianapolis  they  have  a  Supervisor  who  can  draw,  and 
in  the  Shortridge  High  School  they  have  a  special  teacher  who 
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can  draw.  A  suspicion  naturally  arises  tliat  these  two  persons 
at  least  are  in  some  way  responsible  for  the  good  drawing  to  be 
found  in  connection  with  other  school  work.  The  Annual  pub- 
lished by  the  high  school  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  couhtry.  Here 
are  a  few  sample  illustrations  by  Dale  Bessire,  the  Art  Editor 
for  the  1909  number.    The  originals  are  in  orange  and  black. 


They  evince  training  in  model  and  object  drawing  as  well  as  in 
design,  and  pen  handling.  The  high  school  paper  furnishes 
"a  motive  for  productive  effort."  This  volimie  contains  upwards 
of  seventy  original  drawings  by  pupils  of  this  school.  The  cover 
is  printed  in  three  tones  and  embossed.  The  color  scheme 
thniout  is  cheerful  and  effective.  The  text,  under  the  editorship 
of  Harry  Dietz,  indicates  instruction  in  English  as  [thoro  as 
that  in  drawing  and  design.    Good  things  consort  in  Indianapolis. 
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€L  The  cover  stamp  this  month  is  from  a  window  in  the  Groote 
Kerk  of  Dordrecht.  This  church  dates  from  the  XlVth  century, 
and  is  an  instructive  example  of  Dutch  gothic.  The  quatrefoil, 
which  is  the  motive  for  this  design,  was  often  used  as  a  S3rmb0l 
of  the  Gospel  written  by  the  four  Evangelists.  This  symbol 
was  considered  as  especially  appropriate  for  a  window,  for  thru 
the  Gospel  the  divine  light  streams  in  upon  human  life.  The 
form  became  popular  because  it  was  supposed  to  bring  good  luck. 
It  is  the  four-leaved  clover  in 
architecture.  Hence  its  appro- 
priateness at  New  Year's. 

The  geometric  basis  of  this 
window  is  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying diagram.  It  may  be 
worked  out  as  follows :  With  a 
radius,  c  a,  of  i  1-2^  draw  a  cir- 
cle. Draw  the  diameter  at  45°. 
Divide  the  radius  into  three 
equal  parts,  thus  securing  points 
2  and  3.  With  C  as  a  center  and 
the  radius  C3,  describe  a  circle. 
This  circle  locates  the  centers  on  the  diameters  for  the  four 
circles  which  form  the  basis  of  the  quatrefoil.  Draw  the  central 
circle  and  the  four  others  tangent  to  one  another  and  to  the 
first  circle  drawn.  With  a  radius  1-8^  less  than  the  distance 
C2  describe  circle  4.  With  center  b  draw  circle  5  tangent  to 
circle  4.  The  radius  c  d  is  1-4^  greater  than  the  radius  c  a.  The 
rest  of  the  construction  is  evident,  the  width  of  all  the  parts 
being  uniformly  1-8^.  The  lines  indicating  the  bevel  of  each 
part  of  the  sash  may  be  added  last  as  suggested  at  e. 
tLSome  time  ago  I  was  asked  for  a  statement  concerning  the 
amount  of  time  devoted  to  drawing  and  manual  training  in  the 
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elementary  schools.    I  made  inquiry  in  twenty  representative 
cities  and  large  towns,  with  the  following  result: 

In  Primary  Grades,  average  for 

Drawing,  75  minutes  per  week. 

Handicraft,  50  minutes  per  week. 
In  Grammar  Grades,  average  for 

Drawing,  75  minutes  per  week. 

Handicraft,  75  minutes  per  week. 
Those  to  whom  I  sent  were  asked  to  give  an  opinion  as  to 
whether  the  time  now  devoted  to  the  manual  arts  is  sufficient. 
Not  one  person  said  it  is.  Randall  J.  Condon  of  Helena  would 
extend  the  school  day  if  necessary,  to  get  more  time  for  manual 
arts  in  the  grammar  grades.  Miss  Ball  of  San  Francisco  would 
have  four  hours  per  week.  Hiss  Weir  of  Brookline,  Mass.,  agrees 
with  her.  Dr.  Haney  says  two  hours  in  lower  grades  and  three 
in  the  upper.  Miss  Getz  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  says  three  and  one-half 
hours  thruout.  Miss  Seegmiller  of  Indianapolis  would  so  correlate 
drawing  and  handicraft  with  other  studies  that  expression  by 
these  means  would  be  practically  continuous.  If  we  could  get 
two  and  one-half  hours  per  week  set  aside  for  the  manual  arts 
in  the  lower  grades,  and  three  and  three-quarters  hours  in  the 
upper  grades, — ^in  other  words,  a  half-hour  a  day  in  the  primary 
grades,  and  three-quarters  of  an  hour  a  day  in  the  grammar 
grades, — we  would  not  be  claiming  more  than  we  ought.  Viewing 
the  history  of  the  world  in  the  large,  it  is  astonishing  to  see  how 
much  great  art  and  noble  handicraft  has  been  produced  by  people 
who  never  heard  of  phonics,  medial  slant,  bank  discount,  or 
pronominal  adjectives ! 

One  of  these   days,  all  our   school  courses 
will  be  reorganized  on  the  basis  of  the  arts. 

Col.  Francia  W.  Parker. 
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Kj  dear   Mr  Bnilef: —  Denver,  Colorado. 

I  am  Bending  you  under  separate  cover  examples  of  work  done  hj  mj 
second  grade  (seven  jear  old)  pupils,  in  a  series  of  ten  forty-minute  lessons. 
The  material,  as  fou  see,  is  silhouette  paper  and  ordinary  blackboard  crayon. 
The  drawings  were  fixed  with  the  usual  alcohol  and  shellac  mixture.  The  first 
leasoni  were  copies  of  blackboard  drawings.  The  later  ones  were  pose  dra^ngs, 
in  which  work  the  children  had  had  no  previous  practice.    After  posing  the 


models,  I  made  sketches  on  the  blackboard,  suggesting  the  manner  of  handling 
the  crayon,  and  emphasizing  necessary  points.  These  sketches  were  in  all 
cases  erased  before  the  children  began  work.  I  think  jou  will  agree  that  in 
moet  cases  they  drew  the  figures  as  they  saw   them. 

The  work  has  been  wholly  experimental  with  me,  but  I  feel  satisfied  that 
it  has  been  profitable.  The  children  draw  much  more  freely  and  easily  than 
with  pencil,  they  enjoy  "seeing  the  figures  grow,"  the/  see  the  whole  picture — 
thej  do  not  look  for  lines  to  copy. 

Usually,  I  have  occupied  the  first  twenty  minutes  in  giving  directions 
and  nuking  sketches  on  the  blackboard,  leaving  the  other  twenty  minutes 
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for  the  childtBii'B  work.    The  size  of  the  class — wghty-BeveD  pupils — allows 
Bcarcelj  any  individual  imtruction  ia  drawing. 

I  intend  soon  to  put  lead  pencils  into  the  children's  hands,  and  shall  be 
much  interested  in  learning  how  this  preliminary  woib  affects  the  other.* 
Yours  Teiy  slncereljr, 

Clara  Grossmayer. 

Dear  Sir;  Bewport,  R.  I. 

I  am  writing  to  jou  because,  on  account  of  The  School  Arts  Book  and  of 
various  lectures  which  I  have  heard  you  give,  I  feel  that  the  efforts  of  humble 
art  teachers  do  not  bore  you. 


I  am  enclosing  a  "snap"  of  a  screen  of  "portraits"  shown  at  our  High 
School  exhibition,  Hay,  1909,  the  work  of  seniors  and  post-graduates. 

The  little  model  has  since  died,  and,  as  she  had  had  no  photographs  token, 
the  father  has  sought  to  have  No.  3  enlarged,  and  the  photographer  has  sold 
many  snaps  to  schoolmates.  Youn  veiy  sincerely. 

Lulu  B.  Roderick. 

•I  hiTB  wilIEsD  HIa  Groucurn'  Her  Mtn  offen  a  (atCMIloo  atbcr  taadun  may 
be  clad  lorecsiia.  0[  ths  nunr  driwinii  which  accompiiiitd  lb>  ladat  I  talscted  (orreprv- 
dactlon  tbe  Eiqalmo  houie*  by  PiHla  Field,  eod  lb*  cbUdiao  a(  pU;  by  Oaoria  Dye,  buti 
■econd  iride  popUt. — Edllor 
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moAft.  UVU  "fct^  -^^rl'  uK  -W\  uATWi  /vwAwt 

a^>^  Vwu7  j^Mj^yMjj  xKi  akAMcdiLMAxiiii 

y^Mi-    hi/iM  UrWt  ^m   0    iW/U  Xo  AC-Vl-i-v^ 

7o  uui-v.^  OLtyr  ur^X  a,  dAOrtoiur  xftXtx.* 

The  letter  reproduced  berewith,  unfortunately  without  the 
rubrication   of    the    original,    needs    no    comment.      It    comes 
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from  a  well  known  high  school  master  in  one  of  our  largest 
cities. 

"A  little  nonsense  now  and  then 

Is  relished  by  the  best  of  men." 

But  herein  is  also  wisdom;  let   him   that   reads   "mark*^  and 
inwardly  digest." 

Nebraska,  October,  190Q. 

1  had  intended  sending  you  an  article,  entitled  "A  Plea  for  More  Perspec- 
tive Work  in  Our  Public  Schools,"  but  my  brain  (never  very  prolific  at  best) 
seems  to  have  stopped  working. 

Would  it  not  be  possible  for  you  or  somebody  else  to  write  an  article  on 
"Perspective"  for  The  School  Arts  Book?  Your  magazine  is  so  helpful  and  so 
widely  read  that  I  think  such  a  contribution  would  do  much  good. 

I  am  sick  at  heart  to  see  so  much  ignorant  work  along  this  line,  and  such 
an  expenditure  of  material  and  energy  with  so  little  of  the  beautiful  resulting. 

In  mathematics  or  literature  or  grammar,  if  but  one-tenth  of  the  class 
succeeded  in  showing  good  results,  both  school  and  teacher  would  be  classed 
as  failures.  Should  we  accept  any  lower  standard  in  drawing?  Both  my 
sister  (a  principal  in  another  city)  and  I  have  not  infrequently  seen  drawing 
lessons  given  where  not  more  than  a  tenth  or  possibly  a  fifth  of  the  pupils 
achieved  anything  really  worth  while. 

The  special  teachers  say,  "Why,  we  do  teach  perspective" ; — but  it  seems 
to  us  that  there  is  too  much  "smatteration"  (if  I  may  use  such  a  word)  and 
too  little  actual  instruction  in  perspective. 

I -feel  that  my  own  knowledge  is  far  too  meagre  to  enable  me  to  write 
such  an  article,  so  I  lay  the  matter  before  you         Sincerely  youn, 

X.  Y.  Z. 

In  reply  to  this  letter  let  me  say  that  the  teaching  of  scien- 
tific perspective  has  been  relegated  to  the  high  schools  and  more 
advanced  art  institutions.  It  used  to  be  essayed  in  the  grammar 
grades.  Experienced  teachers  now  hold  that  the  principles  of 
model  and  object  drawing,  such  as  those  noted  in  the  Outline  and 
elucidated  (let  us  hope)  by  the  notes,  illustrations,  and  con- 
tributed articles  in  the  four  numbers,  December,  January,  Feb- 
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ruary,  and  March,  are  all  that  grammar  school  pupils  should  be 
required  to  master.  To  secure  the  mastery  of  these  principles 
by  the  majority  of  grammar  school  graduates  demands  much 
more  time  for  drawing,  regular  teachers  wl.o  understand  the 
subject,  and  a  more  efficient  body  of  supervisors,  who  shall 
be  inspiring  leaders  for  both  teachers  and  pupils.  Efficient 
leadership? — "Where  it  cometh  all  things  are." 

Drake  University,  Primary  Training  School. 

Dear  Sir : 

The  School  Arts  Book  I  read  with  great  pleasure,  beginning  at  the  front 
page,  and  I  wish  I  could  contribute  something  to  it  that  might  prove  interesting. 
When  you  were  in  Des  Moines  I  spoke  to  you  about  some  results  I  had  secured 
in  paper  cutting,  but  the  meeting  I  presided  over  was  very  long,  and  you  were 
gone  when  I  was  free,  so  I  am  sending  them  by  mail.  The  work  is  the  outgrowth 
of  our  freehand  cutting  course  in  the  training  class.  The  girls  were  told  to 
work  out  a  landscape  in  greens,  browns,  blues,  or  some  other  combination 
in  color.  It  was  our  first  attempt  at  anything  of  the  kind,  and  I  send  them 
just  as  they  were  handed  in.  In  some  cases  the  tones  did  not  satisfy,  and  plain 
washes  were  used.  The  cutting  is  freehand.  Will  this  work  furnish  an  oppor- 
tunity to  carry  freehand  cutting  beyond  the  second  grade  with  profit?  Could 
this  work  precede  landscape  work  in  color,  and  thus  bring  about  better  results 
in  water  color?  I  have  seen  no  work  of  this  kind,  and  long  for  some  judgment 
on  it  besides  my  own. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  the  favor  I  am  asking  you,  I  am 

Yours  truly, 

Ella  Ford  MiUer. 

Some  of  the  results  are  reproduced  herewith,  unfortunately 
without  their  colors.  The  originals  are  gratifying  in  their  soft, 
flat  tones  of  well  defined  shapes  and  values.  Without  condemn- 
ing summarily  such  work  in  the  advanced  grades,  one  may  say 
that  on  general  principles  a  laborious  way  of  securing  an  effect 
should  give  place  to  a  facile  way,  and  that  in  teaching,  a  mechan- 
ical process  should  be  supplanted  by  an  educational  process. 
The  fact  that  in  the  case  in  hand  some  pupils  were  obliged  to 
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resort  to  water  color  to  secure  the  right  tones  is  of  itself  an  index 
finger.  Freehand  paper  cutting  has  a  value  in  the  lower  grades 
as  an  aid  to  thinking  in  mass,  and  as  a  manual  discipline.  It 
is  always  a  manual  discipline;  but  its  tendency,  in  more  advanced 
grades,  is  to  divert  the  attention  from  masses  to  details,  to  the 
technique — of  necessity  mechanical,  and  to  "stunts."  The 
brush  and  water  color  is  a  safer  medium. 


THE  ARTS  LIBRARY 

BOOK  REVIEWS 

The  Story  of  Dutch  Painting.  By  Charles  H.  Caffin.  210  pp. 
51-2x8  1-2.  32  full-page  illustrations  in  halftone.  The 
Century  Co.    Si  .20  net. 

Dutch  painting  is  a  complex  subject.  Art  students  who  fell  mto  the 
hands  of  Ruskin  in  their  youth  find  it  difficult  to  think  of  it  without  remember- 
ing his  slurring  words  concerning  "the  Van-somethings  and  the  Bach-some- 
things who  have  libelled  the  sea."  Those  who  have  attempted  for  themselves 
to  thread  the  mazes  of  Dutch  art  are  frequently  reminded  of  Carlyle's  descrip- 
tion of  the  country,  "An  intricate,  amphibious,  Potsdam  region."  Ifr.  Caffin 
has  done  a  great  service  for  art  students  in  writing  this  story  of  Dutch  painting, 
for  he  has  made  it  possible  for  the  thoughtful  student  to  discover  an  order  in 
what  may  have  appeared  in  his  mind  chaotic.  His  classification  of  the  art 
according  to  schools  in  the  third  chapter,  and  his  discussion  of  the  work  of 
a  few  great  typical  men  in  the  following  chapters,  place  in  the  student's  hands 
guides  to  the  intelligent  prosecution  of  his  studies  beyond  the  limits  of  the  book. 
The  conditions  which  favored  the  growth  of  the  northern  schools  of  painting 
are  clearly  set  forth  in  the  first  chapters  of  the  book.  After  reading  them  one 
turns  instinctively  to  Taine's  brilliant  opening  chapters  in  his  "Philosophy 
of  Art  in  the  Netherlands"  for  another  illuminating  view  of  the  circumstances 
which  led,  as  Mr.  Caffin  affirms,  to  a  complete  revolution  in  the  history  of 
painting,  namely,  the  substitution  of  the  natural  beauty  of  common  things 
as  a  motive  in  the  place  of  the  human  form  which  had  been  the  supreme  motive 
of  Greek  sculpture  and  Italian  painting.  The  book  is  in  Mr.  Caffin's  usual 
happy  vein  where  well-informed  judgments  are  expressed  with  discrimination 
but  in  a  magnetic  style.  The  book  is  dedicated  to  the  present  and  future  art 
of  the  new  republic  of  the  United  States  of  America.  Possibly  its  salutary 
influence  might  be  more  immediate  had  Mr.  Caffin  added  a  chapter  on  the 
dangers  of  following  the  Dutch  light  too  far. 

Problems  in  Wood  Turning.  By  Fred  D.  Crawshaw.  A  dis- 
persible  pamphlet  of  36  pages  with  50  illustrations  in  the 
text  plus  25  full-page  plates.    The  Manual  Arts  Press. 

This  is  a  text  book  for  students  working  under  the  supervision  of  a  teacher. 
It  aims  to  present  the  subject  simply  and  directly  and  "to  show  the  reason 
for  the  handling  of  the  tool  in  a  particular  way  for  each  cut."  The  first  chapter 
aims  to  place  before  the  student  certain  principles  of  constructive  design  which 
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the  author  prefers  to  caU  the  principles  of  form  and  proportion.  This  chapter 
is  a  most  welcome  novelty.  His  principles  are  sound  as  far  as  they  go  and 
well  illustrated  by  means  of  a  few  well-chosen  diagrams.  Unfortunately  the 
author  does  not  always  exemplify  his  principles  in  his  plates.  For  example, 
the  designs  given  in  plates  7,  8,  9,  11,  and  15  are  all  of  the  character  which 
he  defines  as  bad  on  page  10,  a  fact  which  indicates  the  inadequacy  of  receipts 
to  produce  objects  of  taste.  A  long  discipline  in  the  observation  and  delinea- 
tion of  beautiful  objects  which  results  in  a  vast  store  of  vitalizing  memories 
is  the  only  soil  from  which  tasteful  handicraft  can  grow.  The  plates  are  well 
drawn  and  furnish  the  pupil  with  good  forms  to  copy  or  to  correct  in  the  light 
of  principles  of  structural  design  and  the  conditions  of  use.  The  text  is  ad- 
mirably clear.  To  one  who  has  been  self-taught  in  the  hard  school  of  experience 
the  explanation  of  the  cause  of  the  provoking  "run"  on  page  19  is  welcome. 
A  table  of  "dont's"  might  be  helpful  to  the  beginner  with  lathe  tools  even  if  it 
is  unpedagogical. 

Simplified  Mechanical  Perspective.  By  Frank  Forrest  Frederick. 
54  pp.  6  1-2  X  10.  37  plates  in  line.  The  Manual  Arts 
Press.    75  cents. 

The  author  makes  a  plea  for  what  he  calls  the  perspective  sense.  The 
plea  is  timely  and  his  estimation  of  the  value  of  the  perspective  sense  to  sculp- 
tors, painters,  and  illustrators  is  none  too  high ;  in  fact  it  is  nowhere  near  high 
enough,  for  it  is  equally  valuable  to  mechanical  draftsmen  and  to  all  who 
would  enjoy  nature  and  art  to  the  fulL  The  late  Dean  Shaler  used  to  lament 
the  almost  universal  lack  of  power  on  the  part  of  his  students  in  geology  to 
think  in  three  dimensions.  The  book  is  not  for  casual  reading.  Like  Dr. 
Ross'  book,  "A  Theory  of  Pure  Design,"  it  is  to  be  conscientiously  worked 
thru  by  the  pupil,  problem  by  problem,  in  the  order  given.  The  least  satis- 
factory chapter  is  that  on  the  perspective  of  circles.  The  proportions  of  the 
perspective  diagrams  used  are  such  that  the  results  are  distorted  beyond  the 
power  of  beginners  in  the  subject  to  reconcile  satisfactorily  with  the  reports 
of  vision  about  the  objects  themselves.  The  perspective  relation  of  axes  in 
cylindrical  objects  is  not  adequately  treated.  The  author  suggests,  and  rightly, 
that  freehand  and  mechanical  perspective  should  be  carried  on  together,  and 
that  the  consideration  of  the  essentials  as  given  in  the  book  will  enable  the 
student  to  apply  his  knowledge  to  practical  problems.  A  few  suggestions 
concerning  such  problems  would  have  been  welcome,  for  perspective  students 
are  quite  like  other  people  in  their  inability  to  see  for  themselves  the  application 
in  their  own  personal  practice  of  the  principles  which  they  have  grasped  ab 
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stractly.  The  book  is  a  result  of  Professor  Frederick's  long  and  successful 
experience.  He  knows  the  road  and  the  minds  of  the  young  people  who 
travel  it. 

Wood    Turning.    By   George   Alexander   Ross.    76   pp.    6x8. 
93  illustrations  and  6  plates.    Ginn  &  Co.    Si. 00  net. 

This  book  begins  with  a  description  of  the  speed  lathe  and  its  parts,  of 
the  tools  used  in  wood  turning,  and  of  their  care  and  use.  The  author  has 
observed  that  pupils  often  lose  confidence  and  become  nervous  because 
of  the  mishaps  sure  to  occur  in  attempting  complex  forms  too  early. 
His  course  of  exercises  begins  therefore  with  the  turning  of  a  cylinder,  and 
of  cylindrical  forms  not  involving  beads  and  similar  details  until  the  pupil 
has  attained  a  certain  confidence  and  skilL  The  author  afiSrms  that  each 
successive  lesson  contains  a  new  principle  closely  related  to  those  in  previous 
exercises.  Among  the  exercises  the  dangerous  wooden  candlestick,  the  mon- 
otonous bead  ornaments,  and  the  idiotic  layer-cake  things  glued  up  for  the 
unhappy  occasion  still  appear  after  twenty  years  of  protest  and  condenmation 
on  the  part  of  every  person  of  taste.  There  is  harcUy  an  object  in  the  entire 
book  with  a  contour  wherein  the  rule  and  the  compass  have  not  usurped  the 
place  of  the  informed  free  hand.  The  text  is  clear  and  concise.  The  illus- 
trations illustrate.  It  is  a  pity  that  so  many  of  the  exercises  are  so  need- 
lessly ugly. 

Frogs  O'Poolo.    By  Joshua  Freeman  Crowell.    178  pp.  7  x  10. 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

The  adult  who  can  force  himself  back  into  the  realm  of  childhood  and 
write  books  for  children,  books  which  are  as  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  little  people 
as  David  Copperfield,  Jane  Eyre,  and  Loma  Doone  are  to  grown-ups,  is  as 
rare  as  a  great  poet.  Did  Lewis  Carroll  know  he  was  writing  a  children's 
classic  when  he  produced  Alice  in  Wonderland?  What  are  the  elements 
which  insure  the  immortality  of  books  for  children?  Perhaps  these  questions 
cannot  be  answered.  Perhaps  all  that  any  author  who  attempts  to  write  for 
the  child  can  hope  to  attain  is  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  his  book  is 
welcomed  by  the  children  of  his  own  time.  That  Mr.  Crowell  has  produced 
such  a  book,  any  one  can  easily  prove  for  himself  by  placing  it  in  the  hands 
of  any  child  from  eight  to  twelve  years  of  age.  Children  are  simply  fascinated 
with  these  fanciful  stories  of  insect  and  animal  life,  full  of  clever  rhymes  and 
alliterations,  ludicrous  catastrophies,  and  absurdly  reasonable  denouments 
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The  stories  evince  sympathetic  observation  of  nature,  a  jovial  interpretation 
of  the  facts,  and  something  of  the  keen  wit  of  old  JBsop  himself.  When  has 
the  spirit  of  the  entire  mud-turtle  race  been  interpreted  so  well  for  the  guidance 
of  garrulous  humanity  as  in  the  following  "motto  of  the  turtle  family?"  ''When 
in  doubt,  shut  up;  while  in  doubt,  keep  shut."  The  book  is  reviewed  here 
not  merely  because  it  is  an  unusually  successful  bid  for  the  juvenile  vote,  but 
because  every  page  teems  with  mental  pictures  which  children  would  love  to 
put  upon  paper,  the  drawing  of  which  would  involve  close  observation  of  nature 
and  at  the  same  time  give  the  imagination  a  loose  rein.  The  decorative  illus- 
trations in  this  volume,  by  Harold  Sichel,  are  good  for  children  to  see  and 
the  end  papers  are  masterpieces  of  decorative  design  for  children. 

Education  for  EfiSciency.    By  Charles  W.  Eliot.    58  pp.  41-2 
z  7.    Houghton  Mifflin  Co.    35  cents. 

• 

This  volume  is  one  of  the  Riverside  Educational  Monographs,  edited  by 
Henry  Suzzalo.  It  contains  two  addresses  by  Dr.  Eliot  on  related  subjects, 
Education  for  Efficiency  and  The  Hew  Definition  of  the  Cultivated  Man. 
This  volume  is  here  mentioned  because  it  contains  a  kind  of  reading  matter 
too  seldom  appropriated  by  teachers  of  drawing  and  handicraft.  Those  who 
read  it  cannot  but  be  helped  in  their  own  professional  life.  The  specialist  will 
find  herein  a  test  of  the  variation  of  his  own  compass  from  the  true  north,  of 
the  divergence  of  his  pathway  from  the  goal  of  sound  education.  Incidentally, 
the  observant  reader  will  have  had  an  object  lesson  in  the  fine  art  of  using 
English  speech,  a  lesson  which  many  a  specialist  sorely  needs. 

RECENT  PUBLICATIONS 

THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY.  A  Series  of  Facsimile  Reproductions  in  Color 
of  the  Masterpieces  of  the  Italian,  Flemish,  and  English  Schools,  in  the 
London  National  Gallery.  With  descriptive  text  by  Maurice  E.  Brockwell, 
Paul  G.  Konody,  and  F.  W.  Lippmann.  Dodge  Publishing  Co.  $8  net. 
Also  sold  separately  in  seventeen  parts,  each  60  cents  net. 

BEAUTIFUL  CHILDREN  IMMORTALIZED  BT  THE  MASTERS.  By  C. 
Haldane  McFall.  A  collection  of  fifty  world-famous  paintings  of  children, 
reproduced  from  the  original  paintings  of  the  old  masters,  and  printed 
in  colors.    Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.    $4  net. 

ARTISTS  PAST  AND  PRESENT.  By  Elisabeth  Luther  Cary.  The  contents 
include:  Antoine  Louis  Barye,  The  Art  of  Mary  Cassatt;  Max  Klingen, 
Fantin-Latour,   etc.    Illustrated.    Mo£fat,  Yard  ft  Co.    $2.50  net. 
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FRENCH  CATHEDRALS.  By  Elizabeth  Robins  Pennell;  illustrated  from 
drawings  and  etchings  by  Joseph  Pennell.    Century  Co.    $5  net. 

ORIENTAL  CARPETS,  RUNNERS,  AND  RUGS,  and  Some  Jacquard  Repro- 
ductions. A  book  for  lovers  of  beautiful  decoration.  Illustrated  in  color, 
etc.    Macmillan  Co.    $xo  net. 

FRENCH  PASTELLISTS  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY.  By  Haldane 
McFall.  Treats  of  the  works,  lives,  times,  and  importance  of  such 
pastellistsasLa  Tour,  Lundberg,  lime.  L.  Guiard,  Rosalba  Carriera,  Bou- 
cher, Chardin,  and  Vig€e-LeBrun.    Illustrated.    Macmillan  Co.    $8  net. 

DUTCH  ART  IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY.  By  G.  H.  Marius;  trans- 
lated by  A.  Teizeira  De  Mattos.  Illustrated  with  a  photogravure  frontis- 
piece and  one  hundred  and  thirty  plates  in  halftone.  )j.  B.  Lippincott  Co. 
$3.75  net. 

STOlUES  OF  THE  FRENCH  ARTISTS.    By  P.  M.  Turner.     A  new  volume 

in  the  "Art  and  Letters  Library."    lUustrated  in  halftone  and  color. 

Duffield  &  Co.    $3  net. 
FAMOUS  CATHEDRALS.    Described  by  Great  Writers.    Compiled  by  Esther 

Singleton.    Includes  St.  Peter's,  Ndtre  Dame,  Westminster  Abbey,  and 

others.    Illustrated.    Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.    $1.60  net. 

GREAT  ENGLISH  PAINTERS.  By  Francis  Downman.  Illustrated.  George 
W.  Jacobs  &  Co.    $1.50  net. 

CITY  PEOPLE.  Drawings  in  pen-and-ink  and  wash  by  James  Montgomery 
Flagg,  depicting  people  and  scenes  from  all  phases  of  life  in  town.  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.    $3.50  net. 

BIRD  HUNTING  THROUGH  WILD  EUROPE.  By  R.  B.  Lodge.  A  narra- 
tive of  three  expeditions  to  remote  parts  of  Europe,  with  gun  and  camera, 
in  search  of  rare  birds.    Illustrated.    D.  Appleton  ft  Co.    $2.50  net. 

NOTES  ON  THE  SCIENCE  OF  PICTURE-MAKING.  By  C.  J.  Hoknes.  Part 
I,  Emphasis  of  Design;  11,  Emphasis  of  Materials;  IH,  Emphasis  of 
Character.  There  is  a  fine,  clear  introduction  and,  at  the  end  of  the 
331  P&Ses,  a  most  useful  index  of  artists.  The  Athenaeum  says:  "Since 
Re3rnold's  discourses  the  student  has  never  had  put  before  him  such  a 
fruitful  and  suggestive  guide  to  his  endeavors."  D.  Appleton  ft  Co. 
$3  special  net. 

FRESCO  PAINTING.  Its  Art  and  Technique,  with  Reference  to  the  Buono 
and  Spirit  Fresco  Methods.  By  James  Ward.  Illustrated.  D.  Appleton 
ft  Co.    $3  special  net. 
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PERXniENT  ARTICLES 

AdAptability  of  Work  in  Cold  Metal  to  EducatioiuirNeeds,{Th«,  RayfL/Soathworth,  Manual 

Training  Magazina,  p.  149. 
Alfred  Gilbert  at  Bruges,  Alyt  Eyre  MackUn,  International  Studio,  p.  08. 
American  Stained  Glass,  Clara  Weaver  Parxish,  Palette  and  Bench,  p.  56. 
Application  of  Nature  Subjects  to  Designing  in  Japanese  Art,  The,  Sei-Ichi  Taki,  International 

Studio,  p.  1S6. 
A  Reading  Journey  Through  Egypt.    IV.    The  Voyage  of  the  Hile,  The  Tombs  of  the  Barons, 

Abydos  and  Denderah.    James  H.  Breasted,  Chautauquan,  p.  40. 
A  Revival  of  Hand-woven  Textiles.    The  Work  of  the  Herter  Looms,  Esther  Matson,  House 

Beautiful,  p.  13. 
Artist  and  the  Picture,  The,  Charles  H.  Caffin,  Circle,  p.  812. 
Art  of  Edward  John  Gregory,  R.  A.,  A.  Lys  Baldry,  International  Studio,  p.  87. 
Art  of  Ettore  Tito,  Modem  Italian  Painter,  The,  Charles  H.  Caffln,  Craftsman,  p  840. 
Art  of  Harold  Speed,  The,  Charles  H.  Caffin,  Harper's,  p.  180. 
Better  Grammar  Grade  Provision  for  the  vocational  needs  of  those  likely  to  enter  industrial 

pursuits,  Alvin  E.  Dodd,  Manual  Training  Magazine,  p.  07. 
Commercial  versus  Art  Printing,  Samuel  Graydon,  Printing  Art,  p.  877. 
Craftsmanship  in  a  Cottage,  Louise  Shrimpton,  Good  Housekeeping,  p.  700. 
Early  Madonnas,  Edwina  Spencer,  Chautauquan,  p.  114. 
Educative  Value  of  Manual  Training,  The,  S.  Horace  Williams,  Manual  Training  Magazine, 

p.  158. 
Etchings  of  Jean  Francois  RafFaeOi,  The,  Henri  Frantz,  Internatxonai  Studio,  p.  118. 
PoUowing  the  Rainbow;  a  consideration  of  some  of  the  guides  for  the  printer  in  pursuit  of 

color,  Harry  S.  Thompson,  Printing  Art,  p.  878. 
Foremost  American  lUustraton,  Craftsman,  p.  866. 
Historical  Persian  Architecture,  Lewis  F.  Richer,  Chautauquan,  p.  70. 
Industrial  Education  a  Phase  of  the  Problem  of  Universal  Education,  Eugene  Davenport, 

Manual  Training  Magazine,  p.  185. 
Machine-woven  Rugs  after  Oriental  Designs,  International  Studio,  p.  zli. 
Neglected  French  Periods.    The  third  in  a  series  of  articles  on  historic  styles  in  furniture, 

and  their  influence  on  modem  designing,  Virginia  Robie,  House  Beautiful,  p.  18. 
Portraits  as  Decoration,  Frank  Fowler,  Scribner's,  p.  765. 
Relation  of  Photography  to  the  Printing  Art,  The:    I,  The  Status  of  Photography,  Charles 

H.  Caffin,  Printing  Art,  p.  858. 
Romance  of  Color  Photography,  The,  J.  Horace  McFarland,  Suburban  Life,  p.  808. 
Some  Women  Etchers,  Frank  Weltenkampf,  Scribner's,  p.  781. 
Song  Birds  as  Christmas  Gifts,  Thomas  F.  McGrew,  Suburban  Life,  p.  800. 
Tale  of  Troy  in  Greek  Art,  The,  Alfred  Emerson,  Chautauquan,  p.  07. 
Visiting  Manual  Training  Schools  in  Europe,  II,  Oxford  and  Birmingham,  Charles  A.  Bennett, 

Manual  Training  Magazine,  p  100. 
Wedgwood,  House  Beautiful,  p.  xviii. 

William  MacGregor  Pazton,  Philip  Hale,  International  Studio,  p.  sdvi. 
William  Merritt  Chase,  A  Typical  American  Artist,  William  Howe  Downer,  International 

Studio,  p.  xziz. 
Working  from  Memory,  Mrs.  Frances  Brundage,  Palette  and  Bench,  p.  51. 
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ILLUSTRATORS 

AdAms,  John  Wolcott,  Scrlbncr*!,  pp*  T17-TI0. 

Akin,  Loaii,  Craftimtn,  frontitpiact. 

Aibley,  C.  W ,  Scribner't,  frondspittce. 

Aylward,  Wllli«m  J.,  Harper't,  pp.  i06»  108,  iO«-llS,  114. 

Butlen-Lepace,  Inttnuitioiiftl  Studio,  p.  1. 

Becher,  Arthnr,  St.  JflchoUs,  pp.  146, 149. 

Benda,  W.  T.,  Century,  pp.  187, 191;  Cirdt,  pp.  808,  809;  Outlook,  pp.  788,  786. 

BigKB,  Walter,  Circle,  pp.  810-818. 

Birch,  Redneld,  Delineator,  pp.  604,  606. 

Black,  Norman  Irving,  Century,  pp.  881, 888, 884. 

Blumenacheln,  Bmaet  L.,  Century,  p.  876. 

Booth,  Franklin,  Scribner's,  pp.  080,  704-710,  740. 

Booth,  Hanson,  Circle,  pp.  806-807;  McClure's,  pp.  190, 191, 198-196 

Bottghton,  Alice  (photographs).  Good  Housekeeping,  pp.  611-618. 

Bourget,  C.,  Intematlonai  Studio,  pp.  166, 167. 

Boyd,  John,  Century,  p.  866. 

Bracker,  M.  Leone,  Ladles'  Home  Journal,  p.  17. 

Brehm,  George,  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  p.  19. 

Brown,  Arthur  William,  American  Magazine,  pp.  166, 167-166. 

Brundage,  Blrs.  Frances,  Palette  and  Bench,  pp.  61-64,  66. 

Bull,  Charles  Livingston,  Craftsman,  p.  876. 

Burd,  Clara  M.,  Circle,  cover. 

Campbell,  Blendon,  American  Magazine,  frontispiece,  pp.  148, 160, 168.     • 

Chamberlain,  Emily  Hall,  St.  Nicholas,  pp.  101-104. 

Chase,  S.  M.,  Harper's,  pp.  86,  90. 

Chase,  William  M.,  International  Studio,  pp.  zzz-zzzvi. 

Clark,  Harriet  A.,  St.  Nlcholaa,  p.  116. 

Cleland,  T.  L.,  McClure's,  tailpieces  and  decorations. 

Connoyer,  Paul,  Delineator,  pp.  617-680. 

Couse,  £.  Irving,  Palette  and  Bench,  supplement. 

Craig,  Frank,  Delineator,  p.  608;  Harper's,  pp.  140, 144;  Scribner's,  p.  660. 

Crawford,  Will,  Ladles'  Home  Journal,  p.  7. 

Crouch,  R.  Weir,  Century,  pp.  816-818, 881-886. 

Daugherty,  James  H.,  American  Magazine,  pp.  878,  876, 877, 879, 881. 

Dillon,  C.  B.,  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  p.  9. 

DuMond,  F.  M.,  Ladles*  Home  Journal,  p.  6. 

Edwards,  Edward,  Outlook,  p.  788-788. 

Elsley,  Arthur  J.,  St.  Nicholab,  pp.  114, 116. 

Bmrich,  Harvey,  Delineator,  p.  608. 

Enright,  Maginel  Wright,  St.  Nicholas,  pp.  108, 109,  111,  118. 

Bnright,  W.  J.,  and  Maginel  Wright,  Circle,  pp.  816,  816. 

Buwer,  Anthony  H.,  Circle,  p.  868. 

Fenn,  Harry,  McClure's,  p.  144. 

Flagg,  James  Montgomery,  American  Magazine,  pp.  197,  841-948;  Scribner's,  p.  689. 

Fogarty,  Thomas,  Scribner's,  pp.  746,  747,  748. 

GObert,  Alfred,  International  Studio,  pp.  99-118. 
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Green,  EUxabeth  Shippen,  Harper's,  pp.  41-44, 46-4S,  80,  ISl. 
Greer,  Blanche,  McClure'i,  pp.  17S-175. 

Gregory,  Edward  J.,  R.  A.,  International  Studio,  frontiipiece,  pp.  87-97. 
Guerin,  Jolei,  Century,  cover,  pp.  187, 171. 
Hambidge,  Jay,  American  Magazine,  pp.  S44,  i48,  847, 848. 

Hitchcock,  Lucius  Wolcott,  Ladiei'  Home  Journal,  p.  11;  Scribner's,  pp.  678,  678,  678. 
Ingham,  Elizabeth  Howell,  Outlook,  pp.  886,  687. 
Ivory,  P.  V.  E.,  Century,  p.  887. 

Keller,  Arthur  I.,  Century,  p.  861;  Delineator,  p.  606;  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  p.  IS. 
Kinneys,  The,  St.  Nicholas,  frontispiece. 
Kirby,  Rollin,  Good  Housekeeping,  p.  698. 
Kleinschmidt,  Carl,  Delineator,  p.  469. 
Leys,  Baron,  International  Studio,  p.  11. 

Masters,  F.  B.,  American  Magazine,  pp.  888,  886, 888;  St.  Nicholas,  pp.  117, 118. 
McQuinn,  Robert,  Delineator. 
Meylan,  Paul,  American  Mazagine,  pp.  880,  888. 
Moore,  H.,  Delineator,  p.  001. 
Murphy,  Mrs.  J.  Francis,  Century,  frontispiece. 
Nattier,  J.  M.,  Printing  Art,  p.  866. 

Nelson,  G.  Patrick,  Good  Housekeeping,  pp.  660,  668,  664,  668. 
Oberhardt,  William,  Delineator,  p.  608. 
O'Neill,  Rose,  Ladies*  Home  Journal,  p.  88. 
Peck,  Clara  Slsene,  Century,  p.  877, 886, 886;  Circle,  pp.  899-801. 
Pennell,  Joseph,  International  Studio,  pp.  100, 161,  xl. 
Perrett,  G.  J.,  Good  Housekeeping,  p.  708. 
Perry,  Raymond,  Circle,  p.  808. 
Poet,  Charles  Johnson,  Century,  pp.  176-184. 
Pyle,  Howard,  Harper's,  frontispiece,  pp.  8-11,  88,  84. 
Rae,  John,  Circle,  pp.  818,  814. 

Raffaelli,  Jean  Francois,  International  Studio,  pp.  118, 118, 181-184. 
Ralph  Lester,  Century,  pp.  806, 807;  Scribner's,  pp.  688,  701. 
Rosenmeyer,  B.  J.,  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  p.  81;  St.  Nicholas,  p.  188, 181-188. 
Rocs,  Gordon,  Delineator,  p.  669. 
Sakai,  Hoitsu,  International  Studio,  pp.  196, 186. 
Sanger,  Grace  Cochrane,  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  p.  78. 
Schoonover,  Frank  E.,  Century,  pp.  890,  896. 
Schuyler,  Remington,  Century,  p.  866. 
Scott,  W.  J.,  St.  Nicholas,  p.  118. 
Shaw,  Byam,  International  Studio,  p.  148. 
Sigsbecker,  Mary,  American  Magazine,  cover. 
Smith,  E.  Boyd,  Printing  Art,  frontispiece. 
Smith,  Howard  E.,  Harper's,  pp.  68,  66. 
Smith,  Jessie  Willcox,  McClure's,  cover,  pp.  177-188. 
'  Solon,  Leon  V.,  Outlook,  cover. 
Sommer,  J.  G.,  Century,  pp.  866,  867. 

Soper,  J.  H.  Gardner,  Delineator,  cover;  McClure's,  frontispiece,  p.  188. 
Speed,  Harold,  Harper's,  pp.  181-188. 
Steams,  Fred,  House  Beautiful,  cover. 
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Steele,  Frederick  Dorr,  McClure*e,  pp.  Ml,  ISS-SSe,  SST-SM. 

Strothmann,  F.,  Good  Houfekeeping,  pp.  67S,  674. 

Taylor,  F.  Walter,  Harper'i,  pp.  10,  M;  8czibncr*t,  p.  70S. 

Tito,  Ettore,  Craftiinan,  pp.  141-146. 

Tobin,  George  T.,  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  cover;  McChire's,  p.  164-166. 

Underwood,  Clarence,  Century,  p.  168. 

Varian,  George,  American  Magadne,  pp.  161. 166, 160-161;  St.  Ificholai,  pp.  161, 166. 

Vedder,  EUhu,  Century,  pp.  600, 601. 

Verbeck,  Frank,  Delineator,  pp.  407, 460. 

Wellington,  F.  H.,  Delineator,  p.  601. 

White,  C.  H.,  Harper'f ,  pp.  76,  77-76, 61. 

Widney,  Gustavua,  World  To- Day,  frontispiece. 

Williams,  John  A.,  Harper's,  pp.  99, 104;  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  p.  16. 

Wireman,  Eugenie,  St.  Nicholas,  cover,  p.  161. 

Wyeth,  N.  C,  Scribner's,  pp.  661-684. 

Yohn,  F.  C,  Scribner's,  p.  716. 

COLOR   PLATES 

"A  Singapore  Junk  at  Sea,"  William  J.  Aylward,  Harper's,  p.  106. 

A  Sketch,  in  two  colors,  of  the  Canadian  Rockies,  Louis  Akin,  Craftsman,  frontispiece. 

"A  Wolf  had  not  been  seen  at  Salem  for  thirty  years,"  Howard  Pyle,  Harper's,  frontispiece. 

Cover  design,  Clara  M.  Burd,  Circle. 

Cover  design,  Jules  Guerin,  Century. 

Cover  design,  Mary  Sigsbecker,  American  Magazine. 

Cover  design,  Leon  V.  Solon,  Outlook. 

Cover  design,  J.  H.  Gardner  Soper,  Delineator. 

Cover  design,  Fred  Steams,  House  Beautiful. 

Cover  design,  George  T.  Tobin,  Ladies'  Home  Journal. 

Cover  design,  Eugenie  Wireman,  St.  Nicholas. 

"Eleanor,"  Mrs.  J.  Francis  Murphy,  Century,  frontispiece. 

"Hunting  the  Deer,"  E.  Irving  Couse,  Palette  and  Bench,  supplement. 

"Le  Boulevard  des  Italiens,  Paris,"  Jean  Francois  Raffaelli,  International  Studio,  p.  119. 

"Louise  Henriette  de  Bourbon-Conti,"  J.  M.  Nattier,  Printing  Art,  p.  166. 

"Marooned,"  Edward  J.  Gregory,  R.  A.,  International  Studio,  frontispiece. 

"Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ellis  Parker  Butler  and  Child,"  Ernest  L.  Blumenschein,  Century,  p.  176. 

"Once  it  chased  Doctor  Wilkinson  into  the  very  town  itself,"  Howard  Pyle,  Harper's,  p.  10 

"Our  Christmas  Spirit,"  Gustavus  Widney,  World  To- Day,  frontispiece. 

"Santa  Claus  wanders  about  the  street  seeing  everything  but  never  being  seen,"  E.  Boyd 

Smith,  Printing  Art,  frontispiece. 
"Seel  I  have  made  my  knife  hot,"  Elizabeth  Shippen  Green,  Harper's,  p.  46. 
Spring,  Summer,  Autumn,  Winter,  four  plates  by  N.  C.  Wyeth,  Scribner's,  pp.  481-484. 
**The  Blind-folding  of  Truth— an  Allegory,"  Tapestry  designed  by  Byam  Shaw,  International 

Studio,  p.  146. 
**The  Christmas  Exile,"  C.  W.  Ashley,  Scribner's,  frontispiece. 
The  Columns  of  the  Sun,  Baalbec,  Jules  Guerin,  p.  171. 

"The  man  handed  the  knife  hilt  first  to  Puck,"  Elizabeth  Shippen  Green,  Harper's,  p.  44. 
The  Temple  of  Bacchus,  Baalbec,  Jules  Guerin,  Century,  p.  167. 
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Title  page.  Ladies'  Home  Joornal,  Grace  Cochrane  Sanger,  p.  75. 

Views  from  the  Delineator's  Windows:    Four  paintings  by  Paul  Connoyer,  Delineator, 

pp.  517-620. 
"Where  the  east  sits  down  and  waits  for  the  west  to  come  and  barter,"  WiBiam  J.  Ay  Iward , 

Harper's,  p.  US 

NOTABLE  DESIGNS 

American  Domestic  Rugs,  House  Beautifttl,  pp.  81-88. 

Artistic  darning  (embroidery).  Home  Needlework,  pp.  441-448. 

Belts,  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  p.  77. 

Bench  hook.  Manual  Training  Magaiine,  p.  180. 

Bookcase  table.  Good  Housekeeping*  p.  758. 

Book  cover,  Outlook,  p.  718. 

Book  covers  in  carved  wood  and  tooled  leather.  International  Studio,  p.  107. 

Book  illumination.  Outlook,  p.  718. 

Borders  and  initials.  Delineator. 

Candelabrum,  International  Studio,  p.  117. 

Carved  fire  screen.  International  Studio,  p.  167. 

Carved  oak  altar  table.  International  Studio,  p.  188. 

Carved  oak  panel.  International  Studio,  p.  168. 

Carving,  Craftsman,  pp.  841-845. 

Chafing-dish  aprons.  Good  Housekeeping,  p.  715. 

Chest  in  Louis  Xn  style,  early  XVI  century.  House  Beautiful,  p.  18. 

Covers  for  pincushions.  Palette  and  Bench,  pp.  68-61. 

Cross-stitch  designs.  Palette  and  Bench,  pp.  61-64. 

Decorated  china,  Keramic  Studio,  pp.  167-170, 178, 174, 176-178. 

Doorway  in  early  French  Renaissance,  House  Beautiful,  p.  18. 

Embroidery,  Circle,  p.  841;  Good  Housekeeping,  pp.  714,  717,  780;  International  Studio, 

p.  166;  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  pp.  78,  88. 
Furniture,  International  Studio,  pp.  zzxvii-zl. 
Hexagonal  table.  Manual  Training  Magazine,  pp.  188-186. 
Highboy  (early  English),  International  Studio,  p.  4. 
Dlumination,  International  Studio,  p.  147. 
Japanese  Boxes,  International  Studio,  pp.  ISO,  181. 
Japanese  lacquered  chest.  International  Studio,  p.  188. 

Japanese  sword  guard  with  scenic  designs  carved  in  metal.  International  Studio,  p.  187. 
Japanese  table-cloth.  International  Studio,  p.  135. 
Japanese  tea  caddy  and  tea  bowl.  International  Studio,  p.  188. 
Japanese  trays.  International  Studio,  p.  188. 
Japanese  writing  case.  International  Studio,  p.  ISO. 
Jasper  ware.  House  Beautiful,  p.  xviii. 
Lenox  Beleek  China,  International  Studio,  pp.  80,  88,  84. 
Magazine  covers.  Palette  and  Bench,  pp.  64,  65. 
Magazine  text  headings.  Printing  Art,  p.  876. 
Marble  puzzle.  Manual  Training  Magazine,  p.  181. 
Old-fashioned  chest  of  drawers.  International  Studio,  p.  6. 
Oriental  rugs.  Suburban  Life,  pp.  806,  807. 
Pierced  brass.  Home  Needlework,  pp.  456, 457 
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PorcelAin  "Kugi  Kakuahii,"  IiiteniAtioa«l  Studio,  p.  117. 

Porringer  (Hudson-Fulton  Exhibition),  International  Studio,  p.  8. 

Pottery,  Keramic  Studio,  pp  180, 181. 

Reformation  monument.  Genera,  International  Studio,  pp.  168-160. 

Ruga,  International  Studio,  pp.  zli-zliiL 

Silver  button  and  pendant.  International  Studio,  p.  167. 

Silver  card  tray.  International  Studio,  p.  166 

Silver  chains.  International  Studio,  p.  114. 

Some  notes  on  tables,  Circle,  p.  884. 

Stained  glass.  Palette  and  Bench,  pp.  65-69. 

Statue  of  General  Alexander  Macomb,  Detroit,  Michigan,  A.  A.  Weinman,  International 

Studio,  pp.  xliv,  xiv. 
Steam  engine.  Manual  Training  Magazine,  pp.  187-189. 
Stencilling,  Good  Housekeeping,  pp.  716,  718,  719;  Home  Needlework,  frontispiece,  pp. 

460,  461, 480;  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  p.  79. 
Table  decorations  (candlesticks,  silver,  glass,  etc.)»  House  Beautiful,  pp.  617,  618. 
Table  scarf  with  cross-stitch  border.  Home  Needlework,  pp.  468,  469. 
Three  craftsman  chairs.  Craftsman,  pp.  884-887. 
Three  craftsman  lamps.  Craftsman,  pp.  888-840. 
Tooled  leather.  Circle,  p.  888. 

Triptych  for  St.  Andrew's  church,  Handsworth,  International  Studio,  p.  148. 
Weaving,  the  work  of  the  Herter  looms,  House  Beautiful,  pp.  18-16, 17. 
Window  draperies,  Suburban  Life,  pp.  801-808. 
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I  WILL  TRY  TO  MAKE  T^  |-j  |  §  PIECE  of  WORK  MY  BEST 

NOVEMBER  CONTEST 

AWARDS 

First  Prize/ Book,  a  packet  of  "Japanese  Birds  and  Animals,"  published  by 
The  Davis  Press,  and  Badge  with  gold  decoration. 

*Oabrielle  Thlbault,  IX,  Dominican  Academy,  Fall  Rivar,  Man. 

Second  Prize,  a  set  of  "Old  Japanese  Designs,"  published  by  The  Davis  Press, 
and  Badge  with  silver  decoration. 

Daniel  de  Oraase,  Vnip  Far  Rockaway,  H.  Y. 

Samuel  Kaplowitz,  Vm,  Wendell  PhilUpi  School,  PhilUpa  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Bessie  O'Connor,  VII,  Dominican  Academy,  Fall  River,  Mass. 

Ralph  Starkey,  V,  School  7!S,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Olive  Watson,  Vm,  Hunt  School,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

Third  Prize,  a  copy  of  '^Blackboard  Drawing,"  published  by  The  Davis  Press, 
and  Badge. 

Ruth  Clark,  V,  Easthampton,  Mass. 
Howard  Dow,  m,  1612  East  7th  St.,  Sioujc  City,  Iowa. 

^Alfred  Grunwald,  n,  care  of  Marie  O.  Petersen,  Krukow  Kanal  8,  St.  Petersburg,  Russia 
Arville  Elreher,  YD,  Webster  School,  Collinsville,  HI. 
Charles  Manship,  m,  SIO  Uth  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 
.   Florence  McNulty,  I,  McKelvey  School,  Swissvale,  Pa. 
Margaret  Morenzoni,  V,  Quarry  Hill  School,  Westerly,  R.  1. 
EUzabeth  Olrecht,  Vm,  School  1. 
^Walter  Rhodes,  V,  Quarry  Hill  School,  Westerly,  R.  1. 
*Ruth  Wickham,  Hall's  Free  School,  Beaver  Dam,  Va. 

Fotuth  Prize,  the  Badge. 

*Anthon  Ahnskog,  VI,  1007  Virginia  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

Hazel  Burns,  in,  8  Clark  St.,  Augusta,  Me. 

Albert  Carlson,  m,  Warsaw,  N.  Y. 

Bemice  Carlton,  1, 600  Fawcett  Ave.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

Violet  Castle,  048  E.  Hawthorne  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 

*Mabelle  D — ,  Belfait  Ave. 

Emory  Delaney,  VI,  Easthampton,  Mass. 

Harmon  Eberhard,  V,  810  S.  Madison  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 

Harold  Orey,  VI,  Irving  School,  Berwyn,  111. 

Katie  Halloran,  VII,  Dominican  Academy,  Fall  River,  MaiS. 

Catherine  Hayes,  Vn,  Webster  School,  CollinsviUe,  lU. 

*A  winner  of  honors  in  some  previous  contest. 
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Donald  Johnion,  IV,  411  Market  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

Mildred  Kienle,  I,  Eastbampton,  Mass. 

B.  Klippel,  Vm,  School  49,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Ellen  Kock,  m,  709  Ifebraaka  St.,  Sioox  City,  Iowa. 

Grace  Lawler,  V,  Florence,  Maas. 

Joseph  McGlover,  Vm,  Far  Rockaway,  N.  Y. 

Annie  Muahkin,  IV,  612  West  7th  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

lone  Ofltle,  VUI,  CoUinsTiUe,  111. 

James  Patrick,  VII,  Provincetown,  Man. 

EwgeniPolchanow,  I,  care  of  Marie  O.^Peteraen,  Knikow  KanalS,  St.  Petersburg  Russia. 

Eva  Royce,  VI,  Fi^e,  N.  Y. 

Mildred  Sullivan,  VII,  Dominican  Academy,  Fall  River,  Mass. 

*Ro8a  Sunn,  II,  care  of  Marie  O.  Petersen,  Krukow  Kanal  8,  St.  Petersburg,  Russia. 

Gustav  Vehn,  VI,  803  East  Lafayette  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 

Alice  Waltz,  Florence,  Mass. 

*Lloyd  I.  Weed,  84  Broad  St.,  Claremont,  N.  H. 

Adele ,  II,  care  of  S.  0.  Wills,  Maniiter,  Mich. 

Special  Prize,  Alphabet  Packet- 

George  Collet,  29  Ridge  St.,  Fall  River,  Mass. 

Mary  L.  Sterling,  High  School,  Antwerp,  Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y. 

^Benjamin  Thibault,  429  Beach  St.,  Fall  River,  Mass. 


Honorable  Mention 


Paul  Barnes,  Sioux  City 
Myron  Bartlett,  Warsaw 
Zyda  Bornemann,  Stockton 
Annie  Bruce,  Sioux  City 
James  Cheyeh,  Florence 
Isabell  Churchill,  Florence 
Keqdail  Clough,  Sioux  City 
Lucile  Combs,  Far  Rockaway 
Earl  C.  Cone,  Claremont 
*Leona  Corbin,  Eastbampton 
Manuel  Costa,  Provincetown 
John  Dick,  Swissvale 
Everett  Durham,  Five 
M.  Dutra,  Provincetown 
Marguerite  Egel,  Far  Rockaway 
Gladys  M.  Gohdes 
■^Lydia  M.  Greenway,  Westerly 
*Betty  Gruenwald,  St.  Petersburg 
Delpha  Harper,  Stockton 
George  Hartung,  Edwardsville 
Celia  Holmes 


Elmer  Johnson,  Sioux  City 
Simon  Jorgerson,  Manister 
Barrett  Kneedler,  Collinsville 
Doris  Knight,  Stockton 
^Jennie  Kondraljew,  St.  Petersburg 
Natalia  Kowolenko,  St.  Petersburg 
Harry  McGuire,  Provincetown 
Harry  Mosby,  Sioux  City 
Ruth  Nelson,  Sioux  City 
Marcella  Powers 
Amelia  Ramos,  Provincetown 
Gisba  Selcan,  Eastbampton 
Clifton  Shaw,  Eastbampton 
Elizabeth  Silva,  Provincetown 
Ernest  C.  Silva,  Provincetown 
Frank  Slack,  Swissvale 
Gertrude  Slattery,  Florence 
*H.  Wellmer,  Baltimore 
Myrtle  Westfall,  Sioux  City 
Madeline  Worthington,  Five 
Zuyeski,  Eastbampton 


*A  winner  of  honors  in  some  previous  contest. 
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The  constructive  work  never  appears  in  the  contests  in  such  profusion  as 
nature  drawing,  pictorial  drawing,  and  design,  nevertheless,  the  jury  received 
quite  enough  to  show  that  the  quality  of  such  work  is  improving  thruout  the 
country.  The  work  still  indicates  haste  on  the  part  of  pupils,  possibly  both 
pupils  andj^teachers.  Really  fine  craftsmanship  demands  time.  It  cannot 
be  hurried. 

ITo  package^of  drawings  gave  the  jury  greater  satisfaction  than  that  from 
Russia.  It  is  the  second  package  which  has  come  from  that  country.  The 
drawings  were  by  St.  Petersburg  pupils.  Some  of  the  colored  paper-cutting 
from  mushrooms  was  original  in  design  and  admirably  executed. 

The  object  which  received  first  prize  was  a  little  pocket  book  made  of 
leather  and  leatherette,  by  Gabrielle  Thibault  of  the  Dominican  Academy, 
Fall  River,  Mass.  Gabrielle  had  won  a  special  prize  in  a  previous  contest. 
This  work  gave  no  suggestion  of  haste.  It  was  a  thoroly  workmanlike  bit  of 
handicraft,  good  in  design,  both  in  the  selection  of  materials  and  in  its  form 
and  color. 

The  work  submitted  was  characterized  by  many  intelligent  variations 
of  problems  suggested  by  The  School  Arts  Book.  Ifotable  among  these  was 
the  work  from  Provincetown,  Mass.,  where  the  teacher  had  helped  the  pupils 
to  work  out  a  model  of  the  Pilgrim  Monument  at  Provincetown  after  the  manner 
of  the  Canopy  at  Plymouth.  If  the  Outlines  in  The  School  Arts  Book  stimulate 
original  thought  and  work  they  have  served  their  highest  purpose. 

Please  remember  the  regulations: 

Pupils  whose  names  have  appeared  in  The  School  Arts  Book  as  having 
received  an  award,  must  place  on  the  face  of  every  sheet  submitted  thereafter 
a  G,  for  (Guild)  with  characters  enclosed  to  indicate  the  highest  award  received, 
and  the  year  it  was  received,  as  follows: 


These  mean,  taken  in  order  from  left  to  right.  Received  First  Prize  in 
1905;  Second  Prize  in  1906;  Third  Prize  in  1907;  Fourth  Prize  in  1906;  Mention 
in  1907.    For  example,  if  John  Jones  receives  an  Honorable  Mention,  there 
after  he  puts  M  and  the  year,  in  a  G  on  the  face  of  his  next  drawing  submitted. 
If  on  that  drawing  he  gets  a  Fourth  Prize,  upon  the  next  drawing  he  sends 
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in,  he  must  put  a  4,  and  the  date  and  so  on.  If  he  should  receive  a  Mention 
after  having  won  a  Second  Prize,  he  will  write  2  and  the  date  on  his  later  draw- 
ings, for  that  is  the  highest  award  he  has  received. 

(SP^Those  who  have  received  a  prize  may  be  awarded  an  honorable  mention 
if  their  latest  work  is  as  good  as  that  upon  which  the  award  is  made,  but  no 
other  prizes  unless  the  latest  work  is  better  than  that  previously  submitted. 

9Sf^^rhe  jury  is  always  glad  to  find  special  work  included,  such  as  language 
papers  upon  subjects  appropriate  to  the  month,  home  work  by  children  of 
talent,  examples  of  handicraft,  etc. 

fi^"Remember  to  have  full  name  and  mailing  address  written  on  the  back  of 
each  sheet    Send  the  drawings  flat 

Sy^If  stamps  do  not  accompany  the  drawings  you  send,  do  not  expect  to 
obtain  the  drawings  by  writing  for  them  a  month  later.  Drawings  not  accom- 
panied by  return  postage  are  destroyed  immediately  after  the  awards  are  made. 

Sy^A  blue  cross  on  a  returned  drawing  means  ''It  might  be  worse!"  A  blue 
star,  fair;  a  red  star,  good;  and  two  red  stars, — well,  sheets  with  two  or  three  are 
usually  the  sheets  that  win  prizes  and  become  the  property  of  the  Davis  Press. 
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THE  STRENUOUS  MARCH 

Will  soon  be  here  with  its  spring  storms  and  pioneer 
birds.  It  wi]l  bring  also  the  Spring  Number  of  The 
School  Arts  Book,  with  an  illustxated  article  on  Bird 
Study,  by  B.  S.  Bowdish,  Special  Inspector  of  Wild 
Birds  and  Animals,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture; 
an  illustrated  article  on  the  Insect,  Bird  and  Animal 
Stencils  of  Chuigi,  by  Walter  J.  Kenyon  of  Alameda, 
California ;  an  article  on  Civic  Pride  in  Public  Schools, 
as  expressed  in  unique  schoolroom  decorations  at 
Wickford,  Rhode  Island,  by  D.  B.  Updike,  Master  of 
the  Merrymount  Press,  Boston;  and  with  many  other 
valuable  additions  to  our  common  wealth. 

"If  you  keep  step  with  The  School  Arts  Book  you 
march  in  the  van," — so  they  say. 
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The  School  Arts  Book 

Vol.  IX  FEBRUARY,   1910  No.  6 

THE  MILWAUKEE  MEETING 

FROM  Maine  to  Montana,  New  Orleans  to  Toronto,  manu- 
facturers, labor  leaders,  social  workers  and  educators 
gathered  in  Milwaukee  the  first  week  in  December  to  attend 
the  Third  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Industrial  Education.  One  immediately  raises  the 
question,  ^'What  has  'education'  to  do  with  such  varied  interests? 
We  have  always  assumed  that  the  professional  educator  was  the 
one  to  hold  the  helm  of  the  school  craft.  Can  it  be  true  that 
the  ship  is  to  be  piloted  by  others?  Is  the  schoolmaster  to  be 
a  deck  hand?"  Not  necessarily.  School  interests,  like  shipping 
interests,  are  enlisting  the  services  of  other  people.  The  captain 
uses  the  sailing  charts  worked  out  by  the  scientists,  the  weather 
charts  issued  by  the  Weather  Bureau,  the  charts  of  heavenly 
bodies  furnished  by  the  astronomer.  Likewise,  the  schoolmaster 
has  called  for  the  services  of  other  experts.  The  significance 
of  industry  in  the  social  and  economic  life  of  our  people  is  so 
influencing  the  traditional  school  that  the  ship  burdened  with 
many  interests,  can  no  longer  be  guided  by  the  older  charts. 

We  are  learning  that  the  mind  may  be  trained  thru  many 
subjects;  that  some  subjects  or  processes  are  best  for  one  group 
of  persons  and  other  processes  for  other  groups ;  that  all  effective 
education  develops  out  of  a  child's  experience;  that  education 
should  have  relation  to  vocations  or  to  the  pupil's  part  in  life; 
and  finally,  that  every  school  should  be  the  natural  expression 
of  the  life  of  its  commtmity. 

Laymen  and  professionals  are  recognizing  that  ^'industrial 
education,"  used  in  its  broadest  sense,  is  in  no  way  antagonistic 
to  the  general  function  of  aU  education  which  is  to  develop  and 
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train  the  mind.  Moreover,  they  are  agreeing  that  our  schools 
must  be  redirected  thru  recognizing  that  they  must  be  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  our  people,  and  that  their  subject-matter  must  be 
taught  with  an  economic  as  well  as  a  social  purpose  in  mind. 

Hence,  the  call  for  new  sailing  charts,  for  new  sailing  orders, 
and  new  ports  of  entry — an  educational  system  that  will  recog- 
nize every  factor  that  means  much  to  the  people.  President 
Van  Hise  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  in  speaking  of  the 
work  of  the  extension  courses  for  artisans,  voiced  prevalent 
sentiments  when  he  said,  '^It  will  be  the  aim  of  the  University 
to  teach  the  artisan  after  he  leaves  school  not  only  in  advanced 
studies  relating  to  his  vocation  but  in  studies  which  concern  him 
as  a  citizen  and  which  concern  him  as  a  man.  It  is  our. desire 
to  open  to  all  the  way  to  a  higher  intellectual  and  spiritual  life." 

George  H.  Martin  of  Massachusetts,  long  an  advocate  of 
all  that  is  best  in  education,  in  what  was  probably  the  most 
inspirational  address  of  the  occasion,  emphasized  the  value  of 
drawing  and  handwork  in  the  elementary  school  as  furnishing 
a  common  soil  in  which  to  root  the  specific  shoe  schools,  textile 
schools,  and  agricultural  schools  that  might  grow  out  of  such 
fotmdation  work.  He  said,  moreover,  that  '4t  is  idle  to  train  a 
generation  of  workmen  who  can  produce  fine  things  unless 
they  are  also  trained  to  enjoy  fine  things.  That  refinement  of 
taste  which  comes  from  art,  literature  and  nature,  is  a  legit- 
imate and  essential  part  of  industrial  education." 

President  Humphreys  spoke  of  the  important  work  that 
the  National  Society  is  doing  in  acting  as  a  ''clearing  house" — 
an  interchange  of  thought  and  action  which  must  be  loyal  and 
frankly  participated  in  by  educators,  employees,  labor  unions, 
and  legislators.  He  expressed  his  belief  that  we  are  in  the  midst 
of  a  great  task ;  that  we  must  keep  our  temper  and  work  for  the 
best  interests  of  our  children,  looking  to  the  public  elementary 
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schools   to   wisely  and   sympathetically  co-ordinate  their  work 
with  the  work  of  the  industrial  and  trade  schools  of  all  classes. 

John  Golden,  President  of  the  United  Textile  Workers  of 
America,  always  a  true  friend  of  the  right  sort  of  fundamental 
education,  made  the  point  that  pupils  in  these  schools  must 
learn  the  way  a  thing  is  done,  why  it  is  done,  and  the  very  best 
and  most  artistic  way  of  doing  it,  coupled  with  an  economic 
knowledge  of  the  value  of  their  labor.  Organized  labor  will 
not  deny  the  utmost  of  opportunity  to  its  own  children  thru 
industrial  education,  if  labor  can  have  the  confidence  that  what 
is  to  be  done  will  be  free  from  selfish  exploitation  and  rest  upon 
a  truthful  educational  footing  and  be  guided  by  the  common 
advantage  of  all  the  interests  concerned. 

It  was  with  special  interest  that  the  Convention  heard  the 
paper  of  Charles  F.  Perry,  Director  of  Industrial  Training  in 
the  city  of  Milwaukee.  Mr.  Perry  has  the  enthusiasm,  knowl- 
edge and  interest  of  a  leader.  His  school  exhibit  attracted  the 
greatest  attention.  In  his  paper  he  clearly  defined  the  place 
that  trades  schools  have  in  Germany.  In  this  connection  he 
said :  "We  may  return  with  her  machinery  and  tools  and  teachers, 
but  whatever  we  may  gather  and  bring,  the  most  vital  and  neces- 
sary thing — Germany's  public  opinion  toward  trade  teaching — 
must  not  be  left  behind." 

A  new  face  of  a  new  type  of  attendant  upon  the  meetings 
of  the  Society,  made  a  profotmd  impression  upon  the  Convention — 
Mrs.  Raymond  Robbins  of  the  Woman's  Trade  Union  League 
of  Chicago.  Her  background  of  personal  refinement  and  charm 
of  manners,  her  years  of  experience  with  the  Social  Settlement 
and  working  girls,  her  knowledge  of  the  debasing,  and  even 
unmoral  influences  of  the  modem  factory  system,  brought  to 
the  meeting  a  line  of  thought  which,  to  those  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  the  time-worn  arguments  of  material  advocates, 
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seemed  to  come  from  another  world.  Mrs.  Robbins'  plea 
was  training,  trade  training,  and  a  knowledge  of  ''collective 
bargaining"  for  the  female  factory  operatives.  In  this  connec- 
tion she  said,  "The  average  person  sees  in  the  young  girl  only 
the  potential  wife  and  mother,  for  which  position  she  ought  to 
be  qualified  through  training,  and  forgets  the  additional,  and 
no  less  imdeniable  fact  that  for  an  average  of  seven  years  she  is 
a  breadwinner.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  lack  of  equip- 
ment for  her  years  of  breadwinning,  brings  about  results  even 
more  disastrous  than  does  now  her  lack  of  knowledge  of  domestic 
arts.  As  a  member  of  the  great  tmskilled  and  unorganized 
groups,  the  young  girl  acts  as  an  tmder  bidder  in  the  labor  market, 
and  by  accepting  poor  wages  and  long  hours,  by  lowering  the 
standard  of  living,  she  is  instrumental  in  causing  the  greatest 
possible  attack  upon  the  home." 

Several  speakers  emphasized  that  too  many  restrictions 
must  not  be  put  upon  the  trades  school;  that  standards  of  age 
should  not  be  a  large  determining  factor.  To  permit  too  many 
restrictions  is  to  confound  the  school  with  the  trade,  to  make 
the  school  more  important  than  the  trade.  In  this  connection, 
Louis  Gustafson  of  St.  Louis  stated,  ''No  hard  and  fast  rule  can 
govern.  If  we  err,  it  must  be  on  the  side  of  richness,  on  the 
theory  that  the  better  the  preparation  the  better  the  accomplish- 
ment— ^a  study  of  individuals  with  varying  aptitudes,  rather 
than  inflexible  requirements.  A  carpenter  is  not  only  a  carpenter 
but  a  man,  and  the  assumption  is  fair  that  the  better  the  man 
the  better  the  carpenter." 

In  the  discussion  on  Corporation  Schools,  J.  J.  Eaton  of 
Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  brought  out  the  point  that  while  corporations 
are  popularly  supposed  to  be  without  souls  and  hearts,  there  is 
no  question  that  a  successful  one  possesses  brains.  It  is  a  sig- 
nificant point  that  many  of  these  corporations  have  established 
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apprentice  schools  which  they  direct  and  maintain.  However, 
nearly  every  speaker,  in  common  with  Mr.  Eaton,  acknowledged 
that  industrial  education  must  be  under  the  control  of  public 
school  authorities  if  we  are  to  value  the  democratic  control  of 
education. 

Attention  was  given  to  the  value  of  evening  school  instruction. 
Two  leaders  in  this  important  work — Professor  Shearer  of  Cin- 
cinnati, and  Louis  Rouillion  of  New  York,  made  it  clear  that 
'^learning  and  earning"  should  go  hand  in  hand  for  a  period  of 
years;  that  the  night  school  is  an  important  adjtmct  and  feeder 
to  the  many  business  interests  of  the  days,  and  that  for  permanent 
success  it  should  have  the  directing  hand  of  men  of  affairs  and 
teachers  who  are  masters  at  their  craft. 

There  was  little  danger  that  the  Convention  would  resolve 
itself  into  a  Mutual  Admiration  Society,  after  Jesse  D.  Burks 
of  Philadelphia  had  delivered  an  address  on  "Results  versus 
Resolutions."  The  pilots  of  the  industrial  education  craft  had 
been  sailing  on  smooth  seas,  when  suddenly  there  loomed  up 
a  rock  in  the  shape  of  an  expert  from  the  Bureau  of  Municipal 
Research,  who  made  a  vigorous  plea  for  the  practical  develop- 
ment of  some  of  the  plans  for  industrial  education  now  so  freely 
discussed,  and  concluded  his  remarks  with  the  words,  "What 
is  needed  now  is  not  more  words  but  more  works;  not  more 
ideas  but  more  experiment;  not  more  publications  but  more 
boys  and  girls  with  adequate  equipment  for  industrial  piursuits." 

Mrs.  Anna  Garlin  Spencer  of  New  York  has,  on  a  number 
of  occasions,  eloquently  pleaded  for  reform  in  the  common 
schools.  Her  address  at  Milwaukee  was  no  exception.  She 
emphasized  that  industrial  education  should  make  it  its  business 
to  aid  substantially  in  demanding  a  radical  readjustment  of 
obsolete  ideals  and  methods  in  the  people's  schools ;  that  it  should 
relate  itself  strictly  and  persistently  to  the  social  need  for  race 
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development  in  health  and  work — efficiency,  all  around  the 
circle  of  human  effort.  She  desired  ^'something  which  could 
take  the  place  of  the  old  half-conscious  training  in  judgment, 
in  practical  skill,  in  ability  to  be  useful  in  a  Jack-of-all-trades 
sort  of  fashion,  which  children  received  in  their  homes  in  the 
old  handicraft  and  domestic  era  of  industry."  And  again, 
"not  the  'science  of  farming,'  but  the  art  of  making  things  grow; 
not  the  'science  of  foods'  and  the  'reasons  for  processes,'  but 
the  art  of  cooking  and  cleaning  and  beautifying  the  home." 
With  characteristic  earnestness  she  advocated  a  form  of  educa- 
tion between  twelve  and  sixteen  years  of  age  that  would  let 
children  learn  by  doing,  as  many  kinds  of  things, — ^manual, 
artistic,  scientific,  literary,  useful,  ornamental,  what  not — ^as 
the  school  can  bring  forth. 

Altogether,  the  meeting  was  the  most  successful  one  ever 
held.  The  exhibit  of  industrial  and  trades  school  work  was  the 
most  complete  that  has  ever  been  presented  in  this  country, 
and  it  set  a  standard  which  it  will  be  hard  to  maintain  in  future 
meetings.  The  Chicago  meeting  of  two  years  ago  showed  a 
strong  under-current  of  discord — a  lack  of  get-togetherness 
on  the  part  of  the  various  social  and  economic  interests  concerned. 
The  Atlanta  meeting  of  last  year  brought  together  in  the  South 
land  a  group  of  people  who  perhaps  under  the  influence  of  South- 
em  hospitality,  skies,  and  balmy  air,  managed  to  co-operate 
for  the  common  cause.  The  side  trip  to  Tuskegee  Institute 
only  seemed  to  further  the  feeling  of  professional  comradeship. 
The  Milwaukee  meeting  brought  together  a  strong  body  of  earnest, 
thoughtful  and  efficient  workers  from  a  varied  field  of  industrial 
and  trades  school  activities — ^people  who,  without  a  single  excep- 
tion, agreed  that  there  was  no  hard  and  fast  nde  of  procedure; 
that  industrial  education  had  its  human  aspect ;  that  it  was 
bound  to  influence  the  present  work  of  the  schools,  and  that  no 
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real  and  lasting  progress  will  be  made  until  it  does  redirect  these 
schools  in  the  interests  of  the  people.  The  election  of  Professor 
Charles  R.  Richards  of  Cooper  Union,  New  York,  as  the  new 
President  assures  us  that  the  Socie^  will  continue  to  broaden  its 
treatment  of  the  problem  of  industrial  education,  and  is  in  itself 
a  guarantee  that  it  will  be  directed  towards  the  interests  of  all 
parties  concerned — educational,  economic  and  social. 

ARTHUR  D.  DEAK 
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WITH  the  present  day  interest  in  handicraft  and  the  joy 
and  enthusiasm  with  which  the  children  in  our  Public 
Schools  attack  the  many  lines  of  constructive  and  decorative 
work  now  so  generally  introduced,  there  is  a  temptation  to  shorten 
the  hours  devoted  to  Representation,  since  the  children  do  not 
cry  for  it.  We  do  well,  therefore,  to  remind  ourselves  of  its 
importance  as  a  useful  language  in  the  home,  the  school,  and 
as  a  preparation  for  life,  whether  in  the  realms  of  science,  math- 
ematics, art,  or  the  many  skilled  industries.  But  perhaps  the 
most  important  reason  for  the  study  is  its  unrivaled  value  in 
training  the  senses,  thus  opening  the  way  to  a  full  enjoyment 
of  whatever  is  beautiful  in  our  home — the  world. 

Sometimes  our  personal  experiences  bring  the  truth  home 
with  force.  Once,  while  crossing  the  ocean,  I  had  for  a  room- 
mate a  dress  designer  who  told  me  how  much  the  power  to  sketch 
assisted  her  in  planning  costumes  and  how  much  she  used  draw- 
ing in  recording  notes  on  what  she  saw  in  the  designers'  estab- 
lishments which  she  visited  in  London,  Paris  and  Vienna.  She 
was  eager  to  know  about  the  theory  back  of  Representation, 
so  we  had  a  good  time  discussing  the  matter.  For  the  drawing 
of  hats  and  skirts  she  needed  to  understand  Foreshortening 
with  variations  as  found  in  the  hemisphere  and  frustum  of  the 
cone,  the  representation  of  equal  and  imequal  circles  at  different 
levels  above  and  below  the  eye.  We  discussed  good  proportion 
in  the  human  figure,  too,  analyzed  curves  and  studied  how  to 
express  texture  in  line  drawing. 

How  often  we  hear  people  express  regret  that  drawing  was 
not  taught  when  they  went  to  school!  Now  while  all  makers 
of  programs  admit  that  drawing  is  very  important,  the  time 
allowed  for  the  preliminary  training  is  merely  sufficient  for  an 
introduction  to  the  various  phases.  Our  pupils  who  have  a 
natural  liking  for  drawing  get  a  start,  but  the  average  child  is 
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not  permitted  time  to  conquer  the  difficulties  which  beset  his 
path  to  achievement.  In  order  to  accomplish  what  we  would 
with  our  pupilSy  the  cr]ring  need  is  for  the  necessary  time  to  drill 
in  order  that  the  fundamental  truths  taught  may  sink  into  the 
pupil's  consciousness,  take  root  and  bear  fruit.  It  takes  quite 
as  much  time  to  train  pupils  to  express  themselves  well  by  means 
of  drawing  as  to  produce  good  oral  and  written  word  expression 
and  have  it  become  a  habit. 

With  so  meager  an  amoimt  of  time  allowed  our  subject, 
the  teacher  of  drawing  has  supreme  need  of  being  an  expert  in 
economizing  time  in  order  that  every  possible  minute  may  count 
for  results  in  real  drawing.  In  our  teaching  then,  we  must 
guard  against  much  talking  and  little  doing.  We  can  arouse 
interest  and  direct  the  observation  of  the  primary  children  by 
a  very  few  words,  first  of  encouragement  and  then  of  approval. 
In  the  grammar  grades,  when  developing  tiie  study  of  principles, 
time  is  often  used  in  extracting  verbal  answers  to  questions 
that  would  better  be  answered  thru  the  children's  drawings. 
The  teacher  should  constantly  study  to  find  how  few  words  are 
necessary  to  awaken  interest,  to  relate  the  work  to  that  which 
preceded,  to  get  the  child  to  really  study  the  object  before  him, 
rather  than  to  shoot  a  careless  glance  at  it,  and  after  the  drawing 
to  make  a  critical  comparison  guided  by  his  knowledge  of  prin- 
ciples, to  discover  his  own  mistakes  and  then  to  "try,  try  again." 
While  the  lesson  is  in  progress  the  teacher  should  watch  the 
clock  to  see  if  the  drawing  or  the  talking  is  given  the  more  time. 

What  shall  the  children  draw?  Anything  and  everything 
to  be  sure,  but  the  subject  matter  to  be  taught  under  the  name 
Object  Drawing  must  be  arranged,  presented,  and  drilled  upon, 
quite  as  carefully  and  progressively  as  is  the  subject  matter  in 
Reading,  Arithmetic,  Grammar,  and  all  the  rest.  Children  like 
to  feel  that  each  lesson  is  harder  than  the  preceding  and  that 
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each  year's  growth  is  marked  by  the  power  to  do  harder  and 
more  important  work. 

In  the  beginning  comes  the  free  illustrative  sketching  or 
the  story  telling  by  drawing,  and,  of  course,  the  more  the  better 
if  done  thoughtfully.  The  teacher's  mission  is  to  try  to  read 
the  story  the  child  has  told  and  to  suggest  good  subjects  for  more, 
if  need  be;  then  as  the  work  progresses  she  must  watch  to  see  if 
observation  of  form  grows  more  definite  and  if  relative  propor- 
tions are  better  expressed.  Are  the  trees  the  right  size  for  the 
house?  Can  the  people  go  into  the  houses  or  are  they  too  big 
or  too  small?  Can  we  tell  where  the  sky  stops  and  the  earth 
begins?  Are  our  nearer  trees  and  people  larger  than  those  far 
away?  The  teacher  must  draw  with  and  for  the  children  often, 
that  they  may  catch  ideas.  The  children's  drawings  must  be 
exhibited  to  the  class  and  discussed  for  encouragement.  Chil- 
dren's drawings  from  out  of  town  are  very  inspiring  if  an  ex- 
change can  be  arranged. 

The  paper  cutting  either  with  or  without  a  guiding  line  is 
excellent.  The  all-important  purpose  is  to  express  definite 
ideas  of  shape  and  proportion.  Painting  in  silhouette  gives 
additional  drill  on  seeing  and  expressing  proportion.  While 
this  work  is  particularly  good  for  the  first  five  years  it  is  often 
very  helpful  in  the  upper  grades  wherever  pupils  find  it  hard  to 
express  correct  proportion.  First  studies  in  the  representation 
of  difficult  cylindrical  or  vase  forms  aire  sometimes  best  recorded 
by  cutting  or  painting  in  silhouette. 

The  children  early  absorb  the  principle  that,  "Distance 
decreases  the  apparent  size  of  objects"  so  that  we  may  draw 
whole  cities  even  on  a  small  piece  of  paper  if  only  we  are  mindful 
of  shapes  and  relative  proportions. 

The  next  step  is  to  study  tiie  changing  appearance  of  an 
object  when  seen  at  different  levels  above  and  below  the  eye. 
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Spherical  objects  are  perhaps  the  least  complex,  so  we  choose 
the  kindergarten  ball  or  a  child's  "return  ball,"  oranges,  apples, 
tomatoes,  beets  and  potatoes.  These  present  spots,  stems,  and 
depressions  of  surface  varying  in  appearance  with  changes  of 
level.  Croquet  balls,  lily  bulbs,  onions  and  pumpkins  serve  to 
show  how  bands  and  lines  vary  in  appearance  according  to 
position  with  reference  to  the  eye  level.  Such  studies  are  interest- 
ing to  children  because  they  may  be  done  with  success,  and 
success  is  a  most  important  factor  in  sustaining  interest.  Follow- 
ing the  spherical  cone  may  come  the  hemispherical,  conical, 
cylindrical,  cubical,  the  square  and  triangular  prisms,  and  the 
square  pyramid.  These  forms  modified  and  in  combination 
present  all  the  problems  in  object  drawing  that  the  average 
individual  will  be  likely  to  encounter.    They  will  do  for  a  start. 

A  generous  supply  of  needed  forms  is  rarely  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  teacher.  They  can  only  be  had  by  searching  or 
by  construction.  Nature  ftunishes  many  in  the  trees,  fruits 
and  vegetables.  Oak  tag  or  drawing  paper  will  furnish  many 
more,  and  perhaps  the  manual  training  classes  will  provide 
boxes  and  bird-houses  or  other  equally  good  subjects.  Every- 
where, well  shaped  bottles,  flower  pots,  standing  and  inverted, 
cups,  glasses,  strawberry  boxes,  candy  boxes,  books  and  maga- 
zines may  be  collected. 

The  sensible  teacher  is  not  searching  for  the  imique  and 
unusual  objects  to  draw  so  much  as  to  impress  the  fundamental 
truths  of  representation  by  the  use  of  familiar  .and  inexpensive 
objects  such  as  a  little  thoughtful  searching  will  produce  any- 
where. These  plain,  familiar  objects  present  the  elements  or 
grammar  of  the  art  of  representation  to  the  beginner  in  simplest 
form  and  are  appropriate  to  the  classroom  time  devoted  to  the 
study,  the  drawing,  and  the  necessary  criticism.  Eye  training 
and  that  knowledge  of  guiding  principles  which  makes  the  pupil 
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These  drawings  by  H.  L.  Pratt,  a  ninth  grade  pupil,  are  typical  of  the  results 
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his  own  critic  are  what  we  want  and  hope  for  as  the  result 
of  our  co-operative  toil. 

The  larger  the  class  the  more  necessary  it  is  to  have  all 
studying  from  imiform  objects  when  a  new  principle  is  presented. 
A  geometric  type  or  a  close  approach,  constructed  by  the  child 
himself,  on  a  three  or  four-inch  base  is  as  good  an  object  as  can 
be  devised.  Of  course,  no  one  wants  a  diet  of  geometric  solids 
but  they  may  be  taken  in  small  doses,  say  two  or  three  a  year, 
with  beneficial  results.  Pupils  thus  fed  and  nourished  know 
why  a  drawing  is  right  or  wrong.  They  see  and  draw  with 
understanding. 

For  the  first  lessons  on  Foreshortening  or  Convergence 
the  type  form  chosen  for  study  should  be  held  in  the  pupil's  hand 
and  at  arm's  length.  The  face  should  first  be  observed  in  its 
true  shape  or  unforeshortened.  The  circular  face  of  the  cylinder 
or  the  square  or  rectangular  face  of  the  square  prism  should  be 
seen  directly  opposite  the  eye  a  perfect  figure;  then  its  shape 
should  be  studied  as  it  is  turned  slowly  backwards  until  it  is  lost 
sight  of  entirely  in  the  straight  line.  Next,  have  it  observed  as 
it  is  slowly  raised  above  eye  level  and  dropped  below  and  com- 
pared with  its  unforeshortened  or  true  shape  and  its  most  fore- 
shortened appearance — ^the  straight  line.  All  this  study  is  best 
impressed  by  being  recorded  with  rapid  sketches  on  paper  and 
at  the  blackboard,  followed  by  critical  comparison  between  the 
drawing  and  the  object. 

Next  study  the  object  on  the  pupil's  desk  if  it  is  not  too  small 
and  close  to  his  chair;  in  that  case,  have  it  placed  on  the  desk 
in  front  or  on  a  book  held  perpendicular  to  the  child's  line  of 
sight  and  placed  on  the  desk  opposite. 

Teachers  ought  frequently  to  take  time  to  sit  in  the  children's 
seats  and  draw  from  objects  placed  as  the  children  are  required 
to  place  theirs.    Such  practice  teaches  many  things  and  coimtQ 
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much  towards  successful  results.  One  finds  out  whether  the 
perspective  effect  is  good  or  not  and  if  a  different  background 
is  necessary  to  make  the  shape  definite.  If  the  same  grade  of 
pencil  is  used,  the  teacher  will  discover  whether  it  is  too  hard 
to  be  expressive. 

Following  the  study  of  the  type  and  similar  forms,  the 
intelligent  copying  of  such  excellent  outline  drawings  as  the 
buildings  drawn  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Woodbury-  in  connection  with  his 
pencil  sketches  of  "Our  Native  Trees"  is  worth  while.  If  there 
are  interesting  houses  aroimd  about  the  school  or  to  be  seen 
from  the  windows,  encourage  the  children  to  sketch  them. 

Illustrations  involving,  in  simplest  form,  the  principles  under 
consideration,  selected  from  the  advertising  columns  of  the 
magazines  and  good  ftimiture  catalogues  such  as  the  "Craftsman" 
furnishes,  are  useful  for  study.  They  show  the  correct  observa- 
tion of  principles,  and  the  objects  may  be  redrawn  or  translated 
into  line,  with  the  teacher,  as  a  means  to  further  drill. 

Home  work,  both  from  memory  and  from  the  object,  is 
important. 

After  teaching  Foreshortening  as  found  in  the  hemisphere 
and  square  prism,  "placed  parallel,"  and  similar  objects,  give 
the  children  such  a  problem  as  this.  Draw  a  picture  of  the 
three  bowls  of  porridge  standing  on  the  table  that  Goldielocks 
found  when  she  visited  the  house  of  the  three  bears. 

The  most  enjoyable  work  by  way  of  testing  knowledge  is 
the  illustration  of  well  chosen  stories,  rhymes  and  poems.  Mother 
Goose  and  Peter  Newell  will  fit  almost  any  need.  One  year  we 
gave  a  Mother  Goose  rhyme  to  every  grade  and  found  that  many 
upper  grade  pupils  did  not  know  these  classics.  We  never  had 
so  many  eager  questions  asked  as  to  how  to  draw  the  untried 
objects  involved  in  rhyme.  They  served  as  a  quickening  infiu- 
ence  to  a  lively  interest  in  object  drawing.    Some  of  the  stories 
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in  the  ''Book  of  Knight  and  Barbara"  by  David  Starr  Jordan 
are  very  good  to  use  in  lower  grammar  grades.  Oliver  Herford's 
"Elf  and  Dormouse"  was  illustrated  with  great  delight,  following 
the  study  of  the  hemisphere.    See  pages  572  and  573. 

The  School  Arts  Book  for  December  has  given  us  under 
"Annotated  Outlines"  a  wealth  of  helpful  suggestions  as  to 
what  to  teach  and  how  the  drawing  may  be  related  to  other 
language  work  and  what  good  results  are  being  accomplished 
far  and  near.  The  receipt  for  skill  should  be  noted,  held  and 
riveted  in  memory,  namely,  "Repeated  observation,  repeated 
well-informed  expression,  these  will  give  skill  in  drawing  common 
objects  correctly." 

MARY  A.  PEARSON 

State  Normal  School 
North  Adami,  Mauachusetts 
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WHEN  drawing  is  well  taught  its  educative  value  is  exceed- 
ingly great.    It  is  second  only  to  that  of  language. 

First,  drawing  tends  to  develop  the  power  to  see. 

The  average  man  sees  imperfectly  and  images  dimly.  As 
Professor  James  says:  ''His  images  have  broad  fringes."  He 
cannot  tell,  for  example,  where  the  ordinary  Roman  letters  are 
shaded,  nor  the  shape  of  his  own  boot,  nor  the  color  of  his  friend's 
eyes.  His  observation  with  regard  to  all  material  things  is  loose 
and  unreliable.  As  Walter  Smith  used  to  say:  ''Unless  he  has 
a  trained  eye,  his  testimony  in  court  concerning  any  material 
fact  is  not  to  be  trusted."  As  Asa  Gray  used  to  say  to  his  students 
when  studying  sedges:  "Unless  you  draw,  you  will  not  see." 
"A  pencil  is  one  of  the  best  of  eyes,"  said  Agassiz.  Graphic 
representation  helps  to  focus  the  eye  upon  the  object,  as  the 
thumbscrew  focuses  the  camera,  or  as  an  adjusted  lens  corrects 
defective  vision. 

Clearer  vision  of  natural  objects  enhances  one's  enjoyment 
of  nature  and  enriches  the  content  of  life.  All  contours  of  leaves, 
the  articulations  of  plant  structure,  the  curves  of  unfolding  petals, 
the  delicate  mottlings  of  insect  wings,  the  grooves  of  shells  (which 
Tennyson  called  "miracles  of  design"),  the  lines  of  health  and 
movement  in  birds,  in  animals,  and  in  the  human  figure,  the 
subtle  tints  and  shades,  sharp  glints  and  darks,  which  objects 
present  to  the  eye  under  sunlight,  the  exquisite  gradations  of 
tone  and  hue,  not  only  in  objects  everybody  recognizes  as  colored, 
but  in  the  gray  and  unobtrusive  features  of  anything,  become 
sources  of  keen  pleasure  to  him  who  sees  with  trained  vision. 

For  lack  of  the  close  observation  which  a  training  in  repre- 
sentation would  supply,  the  average  man  has  no  cleai  images 
of  his  own  with  which  to  read  or  think.  Consequently  the  stimuli 
which  cause  a  satisfactory  reaction  in  his  brain  must  be  intense. 

*  From  an  address  on  "Graphic  Art  as  a  Factor  in  Public  Education,"  before  the  Forty- 
fifth  Annual  Convocation  of  the  Univenity  of  the  State  of  New  York,  Albany,  1907. 
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His  music  must  be  brass  band  music,  his  color  thrill  can  come 
only  from  a  gorgeous  sunset  or  the  Berkshires  in  October.  His 
news  must  be  served  up  by  yellow  journals  in  flaring  headlines 
and  dramatic  pictures.  He  can  be  reached  only  by  colored 
posters  and  advertising  signs  lo  cubits  high.  His  recreations 
even  must  be  highly  artiflcial.  At  the  coast  the  sweep  of  sand 
and  sea,  the  blend  of  the  dim  horizon,  the  grace  of  the  breaking 
wave  mean  so  little  to  him  that  he  must  plant  on  the  crest  of 
the  beach  his  merry-go-round,  his  roller  coaster,  and  all  the 
other  noisy  and  vulgar  attractions  a  perverted  ingenuity  can 
invent.  The  majesty  of  Julius  Caesar  and  King  Henry  as  they 
walk  thru  Shakespere's  printed  pages,  and  the  calm  beauty 
of  the  old  king  who  wrote  the  Shepherd  Psalm,  are  lost  on  the 
man  whose  power  of  imagination  is  atrophied.  He  must  have, 
instead,  the  noise  and  the  glitter,  the  reality  and  the  vulgarity 
of  the  vaudeville. 

The  importance  of  clear-cut,  three-dimensioned  images  for 
the  imagination  and  the  reason  to  use  can  scarcely  be  over- 
emphasized. The  minister  who  reads  the  matchless  words  of 
the  Bible  in  droning  fashion  so  reads  because  he  sees  nothing. 
Booth,  Jefferson,  any  man  with  power  of  imagination  could 
not  read  that  way.  The  man  who  fails  in  business  or  in  the 
social  world  fails  largely  for  lack  of  "grasp,"  as  we  say,  the  power 
to  image  and  forecast  conditions,  to  see  thru  to  the  other 
side  of  the  problem,  to  hold  the  totality  clearly  in  his  mind  and 
read  it  thru  and  thru.  As  Dean  Shaler  once  said,  "The  value 
of  drawing  in  all  departments  of  science,  not  only  as  a  language 
but  as  a  discipline  of  the  mind,  can  hardly  be  overestimated. 
Many  students  entering  Harvard  University  can  think  in  one 
dimension,  some  few  in  two  dimensions,  but  those  who  can  think 
in  three  dimensions  are  exceedingly  rare."  Every  department  of 
human  activity  offers  unlimited  opportunity  to  men  of  vision. 
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But  in  the  second  place  the  study  of  graphic  art  as  pursued 
in  the  schools  develops  the  power  of  expression. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  review  in  detail  the  value  of  this  power 
in  almost  every  human  occupation.  In  a  conference  at  Harvard 
University  on  the  relation  of  the  high  school  to  the  college  in  1903, 
President  Eliot  said :  "I  have  recently  examined  all  the  courses 
offered  by  the  university,  and  I  find  but  one  (the  course  in  the- 
ology) in  which  a  knowledge  of  drawing  would  not  be  of  immediate 
value  (and  even  there  I  think  it  might  help  in  some  cases) .  The 
power  to  draw  is  greatly  needed  in  nearly  all  the  courses,  and 
absolutely  indispensable  in  some  of  them.  A  very  large  pro- 
portion of  studies  now  train  the  memory,  a  very  small  proportion 
train  the  power  to  see  straight  and  do  straight,  which  is  the  basis 
of  industxial  skill." 

Whether  a  carpenter  remain  a  carpenter  or  become  a  fore- 
man or  contractor  depends  largely  upon  his  power  to  read  a 
working  drawing.  Whether  a  machinist  remain  a  machinist 
or  become  a  master,  depends  largely  upon  his  power  to  sketch 
his  ideas  of  mechanical  construction.  Whether  a  printer  remain 
a  printer  or  become  a  designer  of  fine  printing  depends  largely 
upon  his  power  to  lay  out  a  job  with  his  pencil.  The  advance- 
ment of  any  one  in  his  profession — of  the  designer,  the  illustrator, 
the  architect,  the  house  furnisher,  the  landscape  gardener,  not 
less  than  the  painter  and  the  sculptor — depends  primarily  on 
this  power  of  graphic  representation  by  means  of  line  and  color. 

But  aside  from  this  fact,  there  is  in  the  mere  power  to  express 
oneself  graphically  a  source  of  legitimate  pleasure  not  to  be 
despised.  The  craving  for  self-expression  is  universal  and  insis- 
tent. The  love  of  self-expression  graphically,  lies  at  the  basis 
of  amateur  photography.  The  pleasure  which  thousands  of 
people  derive  from  the  camera  is  immense.  Only  one  other 
group  of  people  who  enjoy  nature,  get  greater  pleasure  from 
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making  pictures,  namely,  those  who  can  make  them  with  the 
pencil  and  brush;  who  can  record  what  they  wish  to  remember 
without  recording  the  confusing  details  which  encumber  it. 
Representation  is  to  the  artist  re-creation,  and  is  accomplished 
with  a  passionate  pleasure  such  as  only  those  can  appreciate 
who  have  had  the  experience. 

In  the  third  place,  the  practice  of  graphic  art  develops  the 
power  of  appreciation. 

We  are  the  children  of  the  race  intellectually  and  spiritually 
as  well  as  physically.  The  world  is  full  of  good  people  who  in 
the  realm  of  the  arts  are  bovine.  They  cannot  tell  one  tune 
from  another.  They  do  not  know  a  Turner  from  a  Teniers,  or 
a  Botticelli  from  a  Burne- Jones.  They  pass  and  repass  the  far 
descended  venerable  ornament  exquisitely  cut  upon  the  porch  of 
a  colonial  house,  and  know  nothing  of  its  presence,  much  less  of 
its  eventful  history.  They  sit  on  Sunday  in  a  church  where  the 
sacred  symbols,  first  scratched  with  trembling  hands  on  martyrs' 
graves,  blaze  forth  their  messages  from  glowing  windows,  or 
whisper  them  from  font  and  table  and  altar;  but  having  eyes 
they  see  not,  and  having  ears  they  hear  not.  The  great  world 
of  art  is  to  them  a  nonentity.  A  Latin  grammar,  a  Greek  text, 
an  algebra,  a  geometry,  a  bank  book,  a  mill  sheet,  a  financial 
report,  is  the  measure  of  their  horizon,  and  the  arc  of  their  sky. 
A  man  submerged  in  business,  entombed  in  a  shop,  buried  in 
a  ledger  is  an  intellectual  and  spiritual  bankrupt. 

The  child  never  attains  manhood  until  he  secures  the  keys 
to  the  great  treasure-house  of  literature,  music,  architecture, 
sculptiure,  painting,  and  the  other  arts,  which  recqrd  the  experience, 
the  aspirations  and  the  ideals  of  the  brightest  and  best  of  those 
who  have  gone  before.  The  work  of  those  men  is  another  source 
of  pleasure  and  of  satisfaction  which  the  man  who  would  live 
the  larger  and  more  abundant  life  cannot  ignore.    Every  attempt 
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to  represent  a  blade  of  grass,  a  leaf,  or  a  flower,  every  attempt  to 
catch  the  movement  or  gesture  of  any  living  thing,  prepares  the 
mind  as  nothing  else  can  for  the  appreciation  of  the  work  of 
Diirer  and  Landseer,  of  Rosa  Bonheur  and  William  Hamilton 
Gibson.  Every  attempt  to  represent  a  tree  or  the  sky,  a  body  of 
water  or  the  sweep  of  hills  will  enhance  one's  appreciation  of 
Claude  and  Turner,  of  Corot,  Mesdag  and  Fritz  Taulow.  Every 
attempt  at  illustration  and  pictorial  composition  will  open  the 
eyes  to  the  almost  marvelous  skill  of  the  old  Italian  masters, 
of  Millet,  Bume- Jones,  and  Whistler.  Every  attempt  to  put 
down  the  color  of  a  flower,  or  a  shell,  or  a  spray  of  autumn  fruit, 
or  a  spring  landscape,  or  a  moonlight  night,  will  enhance  one's 
enjoyment  not  only  of  the  work  of  the  Venetians,  but  of  the  rug- 
makers  of  the  Orient,  of  the  potters  of  China  and  western  Europe, 
of  the  great  jewelers  from  the  days  of  the  Etruscans  to  the  present 
moment,  and  all  those  who  have  wrought  in  fabrics  with  the 
loom  or  the  needle.  All  this  appreciation  of  the  work  of  men 
will  send  the  happy  spirit  to  nature  again  with  keener  eyes.  The 
man  of  the  anointed  eye  will  see  her  as  the  artists  and  poets 
have  alwa3rs  seen  her,  so  beautiful  that  the  shadow  of  a  mountain 
daisy  on  a  stone  wUl  inspire  a  poem;  the  glint  of  light  on  rind 
or  fur  or  feather,  inspire  a  picture,  and  the  gloom  of  the  calm 
night,  inspire  a  symphony. 

And  lastly  the  influence  of  graphic  art  as  a  factor  in  public 
education  is  important  because  by  means  of  it,  when  our  ped- 
agogical machinery  is  perfected,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  discover 
every  particle  of  talent  possessed  by  the  children  under  our 
charge,  and  to  develop  it  for  the  good  of  all. 

The  heart  of  man  is  never  satisfled.  We  shall  go  on  demand- 
ing illustrated  books  and  papers,  paintings  to  hang  upon  our 
walls,  pictures  spread  before  our  eyes  in  the  landscape,  beau- 
tiful garments  and  jewels,   beautiful  temples,   civic   buildings 
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and  homes;  and  the  men  and  women  who  will  produce  all  these 
in  each  generation  axe  among  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  preceding  generation.  The  character  of  the  art 
which  they  will  produce  will  depend  very  largely  upon  the  amount 
of  training  they  receive,  and  the  extent  to  which  they  have  beea 
made  familiar  with  what  genius  has  done  before  them.  We 
carmot  too  early  discover  these  precious  vital  elements  and  begin 
the  salutary  discipline  which  shall  enable  them  to  carry  the 
artistic  triumphs  of  the  race  to  yet  higher  levels. 

HENRY  TURKER  BAILEY 
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COLOR 

I    COLOR  QUALITY  * 

N  going  over  the  works  written  on  color  during  the  last  century 
the  intelligent  student  is  led  to  ask  such  questions  as  these : 

Why  do  modem  color  theorists  try  to  improve  on  Newton's 
classification  of  the  hues  of  the  color  spectrum  when  it  is  so 
universally  understood? 

Why  do  most  color  theorists  employ  the  musical  analogy? 

Why  should  so  much  space  be  devoted  to  explaining  that 
pigments  (paints)  are  not  lights? 

Why  are  Sjmonymous  terms  used  in  specific  ways,  each 
demanding  special  reference  when  encountered,  as,  for  instance, 
color,  hue  and  chroma? 

Why  should  a  suppressed  color  be  called  a  hue,  as,  for 
example,  a  pigment  resembling  yellow  ochre  may  be  of  a  yellow 
hue  but  why  call  it,  the  pigment,  yellow  hue;  and  in  this  way 
remove  the  term  hue  from  the  spectral  color? 

Why  should  color  names  be  used  which  may  only  be  under- 
stood by  a  knowledge  of  the  thing  from  which  the  name  has 
come  by  reason  of  association,  as  "salmon  pink,"  ''mouse  color," 
"raw  sienna,"  etc.? 

Why  should  quantity  and  quality  of  light  be  confotmded, 
involving  such  terms  as  "value,"  "tint,"  "shade,"  etc.? 

In  answer  to  these  questions,  let  me  submit  the  following 
statements : 

There  is  no  necessity  for  improving  or  changing  Newton's 
classification  of  the  spectral  hues;  they  are  universally  under- 

^his  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  three  articles  on  the  problem  of  Color.  The  anthor  was 
trained  in  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  Julian  School,  Paris,  and  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Munich.  He  is  an  instructor  in  Drawing  and  Painting,  Life  and  the  Antique,  and  in  the 
Theory  of  Color,  at  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago.  In  an  introductory  word  to  the  Editor, 
Mr.  Wilson  says:  "Believing  that  much  needless  confusion  has  arisen  in  the  teaching  of 
color,  I  hope  to  present  to  the  readers  of  The  School  Arts  Book  three  articles  dealing  with 
the  main  causes  of  this  confusion,  and  suggesting  the  remedy.*'  Every  thoughtful  teaeher 
will  welcome  anything  which  promises  new  light  on  the  problem  of  securing  fine  harmonies 
of  color.  — Editor. 
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stood  and  may  always  be  referred  to  with  but  little  trouble  any- 
where the  sun  shines  on  this  earth. 

Very  few  writers  on  color  or  instructors  in  color  do  not  use 
the  musical  analogy.  One  turns  to  it  most  naturally,  for  the 
easiest  way  to  teach  anything  is  by  analogy. 

Pigments  are  not  lights,  but  they  are  our  colors. 

''Color,"  ''hue,"  and  "chroma"  all  mean  the  same  thing. 

There  should  be  no  mystery  about  it  at  all,  color  terms 
should  mean  exactly  what  they  say;  in  other  words,  be  self- 
explanatory. 

The  problem  of  color  quality  is  merely  one  of  color  intensity. 
There  is  but  one  way  in  which  color  changes  quality;  that  is  by 
sinking  into  purple,  thus  becoming  less  intense.  Why  this  has 
not  been  pointed  out  in  color  instruction  is  a  mystery.* 

European  painters,  for  a  long  time,  have  pointed  out  the 
receding  (suppressed)  purple  that  was  to  be  found  in  all  painting 
of  quality,  and  have  advised  "when  in  doubt  use  purple." 

Orange,  yellow  and  green  sink  into  a  purple  that  may  be 
quite  intense,  while  red,  blue  and  violet  sink  into  a  purple  that 
is  in  itself  suppressed. 

If  two  colors  do  not  harmonize  or  go  well  together  mix 
purple  with  one  of  them.  If  three  colors  do  not  go  well 
together  mix  purple  with  one  of  two  or  them;  and  so  on  in 
combining  four,  five  or  six  colors,  add  purple.  And,  if  after 
adding  purple  the  colors  still  do  not  go  well  together  add  some 
more  purple. 

If  you  succeed  in  combining  your  colors  satisfactorily,  you 
have  done  this,  whether  you  realize  it  or  not,  either  thru 
the  mixing  of  the  paint  or  by  the  choice  of  pigments. 

^The  inability  to  fix  on  the  particular  character  of  the  purple  to  be  employed  in  practical 
color  mixing  is  probably  the  explanation.  It  was  one  of  the  basic  principles  of  the  so-called 
impressionists  who  employed  a  crude  purple  in  all  their  shadows. 
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Purple  is  not  a  spectral  hue  but  belongs  to  the  eye;  it  is  in 
some  way  inherent,  probably  sanguineous ;  at  least,  we  have  in 
the  blood  our  standards  for  purple  which  vary  from  the  color 
of  the  so-called  blue-veins  seen  under  the  skin  of  the  body,  thru 
the  purple  venous  blood  to  the  red  arterial  blood. 

Light  and  dark  variations  of  color  and  proportions  of  color 
are  beside  the  subject  of  color  quality;  they  belong  to  the  study 
of  composition. 

Confusion  has  resulted  from  the  arbitrary  use  of  color  terms 
that  did  not  explain  themselves;  the  whole  thing  may  be  put 
in  a  nut-shell. 

Color  is  a  sensation;  we  use  pigments  to  call  up  color  sen- 
sations and,  therefore,  call  them, — the  pigments, — colors.  When 
these  pigments  stand  for  the  spectral  hues  we  say  they  are 
saturated,  and  the  only  way  they  change  quality  is  by  sinking 
into  purple.  These  saturated  colors,  before  they  become  merged 
into  purple,  or  at  any  stage  of  their  sinking,  may  be  blanched 
and  that  is  all  there  is  to  color  quality. 

LOUIS  W.  WILSON 

Instructor  in  the  Art  School  of  the  Art  Institute 
Chicago,  Illinois 
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I.    THE  SQUARE 

IN  looking  over  plates  of  historic  ornament,  nothing  is  more 
in  evidence  than  the  matter  of  the  complete  filling  of  spaces. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  (and  we  may 
always  make  a  favorable  exception  of  their  skilful  work),  the 
Old  Masters  of  design  were  not  content  to  "spatter  and  spot" 
a  plane,  leaving  wide  fields  of  undecorated  surfaces,  but  carried 
the  ornament,  be  it  carved,  inlaid,  or  painted,  well  over  the 
entire  space.  The  structural  quality  of  their  work  is  also 
apparent. 

The  ornament  is  based  on  the  lines  that  may  most  surely 
carry  out  this  idea  of  structure,  Plate  i.  Beginning  with  the 
square  we  find  these  to  be  the  governing  principles. 


Plate  2.    Typical  methods  of  arranging  ornament  within  the  square. 

(i)  The  square  is  most  often,  and  most  properly,  considered 
as  something  to  be  looked  at  from  all  sides,  and  therefore  is 
decorated  with  a  design  starting  from  the  center  and  filling  to 
the  comers,  or  the  reverse ;  or  with  a  design  in  the  form  of  con- 
tinuous borders  of  ornament. 

(2)  The  square  that  may  be  considered  as  a  panel,  where 
the  design  is  constructed  on  vertical  lines.  These  arrangements 
are  illustrated  in  Plate  2.  The  axes  may  be  apparent  or  the 
design  may  be  so  balanced  that  the  eye  is  not  led  in  any  special 
direction. 
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Pl«l«  S.     BiamplM  of  Orsok  piintad  dtcoridoa. 


Plat*  *.     BumplB  d[  OatUc  tncaiutie  tile  dscondoii. 
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Taking  up  the  first  of  these  methods  of  space-filling,  we 
have  the  two  pieces  of  Greek  fiat  painted  decoration,  Plate  3, 
and  the  three  examples  of  encaustic  tiles  of  the  Gothic  art  of 
the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  Plate  4,  Figs.  3,  4, 
and  5. 

The  second  method  of  filling  the  square,  by  emphasizing 
the  comers,  is  illustrated  in  the  same  plate,  Figs.  6,  7,  and  8. 
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This  was  seldom  resorted  to  except  when  the  square  was  to  be 
repeated  indefinitely,  as  in  a  tile  floor.  In  this  case  the  comers 
formed  a  new  quadrilateral  unit,  its  parts  radiating  from  a  center 


3  4 

Plata  S.    Typlcil  modlficadoiu  of  the  border  treMmtot. 
as   in   the   previous  examples.     Another   good  example   of  the 
emphasis  of  the  comer  is  Plate  s,  marble  ornament  from  the 
charming  old  basilica  of  San  Hiniato,  overlooking  the  city  of 
Florence. 
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Treatment  in  borders  u  seen  in  Plate  6.  Figure  i  is  from 
a  Persian  manuscript  in  the  British  Museum ;  Figure  2  is  a  Celtic 
ornament  of  the  ninth  century  in  the  Bible  of  St.  Denis.    Figure 


3  is  an  interlacing  from  St.  Mark's,  Venice,  in  which  the  border 
nearly  fills  the  entire  square  and  suggests  a  radiating  ornament. 
In  Figure  4  the  border  fills  the  square  and  is  radial  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  its  principal  parts,    A  notably  illustration  of  border 
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treatment  is  to  be  seen  in  Plate 
7,  from  a  carred  ivory  cover  in 
the  Bavarian  National  Museum, 
Mtmich. 

The  vertical  axis  as  the  con- 
trolling motive  is  evident  in  the 
old  Greek  work,  Plate  8,  one  of 
the  metopes  of  the  Parthenon; 
in  the  quaint  Arabian  ornament 
upon  the  walls  of  the  old  foun- 
tian  in  the  court  of  a  private 
„      ,  ^  ,  ^  „        residence,  Damascus,   Plate    9, 

Plate  8.   One  of  the  metopes  of  the  P«r-  '  , 

ihenoa,  iiiustniinc  (reaimeat  on  and  m  the  lovely  panels  of  danc- 

'  "•"'=•'  •^-  ing  and  singing  children   from 

the  cantoria  in  the  Church  of  San  Lorenzo,  Florence,  by  Luca 

detla  Robbia,  Plate  10.    The  balance  of  effect  on  a  vertical  axis 

is  to  be  seen  in  such  squares  as  the  Gothic  encaustic  tile  (tail- 


erCicil  uii.     Old  Arabiia  fouDtiln,  DfinMCUB. 
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Two  of  Ihe  paocli  from  tha  Canloni  io  the  Cbuich  of  Sin  Loieaio,  Florei 


ta  It.     Fraa  bilinca  on  >  vanlis]  ult.     eimiaD  work  ol  the 
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piece,  Plate  ii)  of  th«  fourteenth  century,  and  the  panels  of  the 
jewelry  box  of  carved  wood,  Plate  12,  German  work  of  the 
fifteenth  century. 

Equal  balancing  of  masses  within  the  lines  of  the  square 
is  further  illustrated  in  Hate   13,  Figs,   i  and  2,  inlaid  wood, 


PUie  IS.     Eiamplu  of  well  diitribut«l  attractioii*  within  the  lloet  at  tbc  kduc. 

Arabian  work  of  the  Middle  Ages,  Figs.  3  and  4  Gothic  encaustic 
tiles,  thirteenth  century;  and  in  Plate  14,  from  the  wonderful 
twelfth-century  pavement  in  the  Baptistery  at  Florence.  Other 
examples  from  this  same  pavement  are  shown  in  Plate  15.  More 
intricate  devices  for  filling  squares  are  to  be  seen  in  the  carved 
oaken  panel  reproduced  as  Plate  16,  from  German  Gothic  work 
of  perhaps  the  sixteenth  century.    A  brilliant  success  in  space- 
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14.    lutald  mubla  from  tha  Boor  at  th*  BipttMarj,  Floianca.   Twalfth  ccnlury  woik. 
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PlatF  IT.     From  >  wrought  iiou  (till.    TtuciD  work  ol 

filling  is  the  iron  grill  panel,  Plate  17,  Tuscan  art  of  the  fourteenth 
century  in  the  National  Huseum  of  Florence. 

All  of  these  suggest  endless  new  adaptations  in  printed 
ornament,  clay,  brass,  wood,  and  embroidery. 

ALICE  B.  HUZZEY 
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ATTENTION  1''  and  in  the  army  there  is  an  immediate 
response.  ''Kites  1"  and  in  almost  any  group  of  boys 
there  is  a  similar  electrical  effect.  No  matter  how  listless  they 
may  have  been  before,  they  are  alert  now.  To  change  the 
figure,  a  magnet,  charged  with  specific  boy-like  possibilities, 
has  attracted  them.  The  possibilities  of  kites  are  great;  variety 
in  kites  is  great;  the  pleasure  of  making  and  fi]ring  them  is  great; 
and  the  inventive  development  of  the  boy  is  great.  Owing  to 
these  facts,  kite-making  is  very  valuable  as  a  home  occupation. 
It  has  the  required  attractive  features.  Any  constructive  work, 
to  be  useful  as  a  home  occupation,  must  not  only  arouse  interest, 
but  must  maintain  it  thru  much  experimentation  without  the 
direct  help  of  an  instructor.  Experiments  may  result  in  failure, 
but  even  that  may  be  good  for  the  boy,  provided  the  failure  is 
not  so  frequent  as  to  be  discouraging. 

The  Los  Angeles  boys  have  been  planning,  making,  and 
fiying  kites  during  the  past  three  springs.  It  is  a  seasonal  occu- 
pation. Each  spring  the  kites  are  exhibited  at  a  kite  tournament. 
These  successful  presentations  of  home  work  spur  the  lads  on 
to  greater  effort,  each  in  his  own  particular  line.  This  last 
year  the  interest  lasted  beyond  the  tournament,  and  many  worked 
out  plans  for  the  coming  spring  tackle.  Only  the  simpler  kites 
were  attempted  the  first  year.  Judging  by  the  pictiu-es  sent 
in  of  tournaments  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  this  will  be 
quite  true  in  any  beginning.  Elites  with  tails,  tailless  kites,  a 
few  box  kites  and  two  or  three  man  kites,  with  parachutes, 
banners,  etc.,  are  about  all  that  may  be  expected.  The  second 
year  there  will  appear  better  construction,  more  complex  com- 
binations, and  a  greater  variety  of  forms.  The  third  year  vrill 
develop  more  harmonious  color  and  decorated  effects,  greater 
pulling  capacity,  more  skilful  manipulation,  and  still  more 
complex  construction. 
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Is  it  possible  to  develop  kite-making  still  ftirther?  Yes;  the 
work  is  only  begun;  many  possibilities  are  untouched,  others 
merely  introduced.  Five  of  these  possibilities  deserve  special 
mention : 

a.  Aeroplane  models  to  be  flown  on  kite  lines. 

b.  Moving  parts  of  figure  kites,  as  head,  ears,  eyes,  mouth, 
hands,  etc. 

c.  Windmill  kites,  wherein  most  of  the  kite  revolves. 

d.  Box  kites  modified  so  as  to  give  hollow  forms  of  birds,  etc. 

e.  Mechanical  devices. 

For  information  regarding  the  construction  of  simple  kites, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  an  article  on  ''Construction  and  Flying 
of  Kites,"  by  the  writer,  in  the  Manual  Training  Magazine, 
February,  1909.  This  article  will  deal  more  fully  with  artistic 
and  decorative  effects  than  with  construction;  and  much  more 
space  will  be  given  to  modifications  of  box  kites. 

A  brief  survey  of  the  development  of  kite  craft,  shows  rapid 
progress  the  last  few  years.  The  English  bow  kite,  about  the 
only  kite  known  in  this  country  a  few  years  ago,  has  been  sup- 
planted by  such  a  variety  of  forms,  that  we  have  learned  that 
almost  any  shape  desired  can  be  sustained  in  the  air.  When 
it  was  discovered  that  a  kite  with  a  projected  keel  would  fly 
without  a  tail,  a  great  host  of  kite-lovers  promptly  manufactured 
one.  The  tailless  kite  became  very  popular,  and  has  remained  so 
to  the  present  time.  Someone  proposed  making  a  paper  box  light 
enough  to  be  carried  on  high  by  the  breeze ;  some  said  that  was 
impossible,  but  the  box  kite  is  now  a  success.  When  some  pro- 
posed carrying  passengers  above  the  clouds  in  box  kites,  the  doubt- 
ers said  that  could  never  be,  and  yet,  even  that  has  come  to  pass. 

How  proudly  the  boy  watches  his  first  kite  mount  upward  I 
Well  he  may  be  proud;  it  is  his  first  harnessing  of  nature.  ''Just 
feel  her  pull  I    Don't  she  fly  like  a  bird?    Now  see  her  dive  when 
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I  let  out  this  string."  At  times  the  boy  imagines  the  kite  is 
nearly  pulling  him  off  the  ground,  and  this  effect  is  somewhat 
heightened  when  he  is  relating  the  experience  to  a  friend;  but 
he  is  seldom  in  any  danger;  any  kite  he  can  construct  will  not 
be  likely  to  outdo  the  force  of  gravity. 

The  full-sized  aeroplane  is  too  tmwieldy  for  boy  construc- 
tion, but  small  models  are  interesting  and  feasible  projects. 
No  propellers  are  used  except  the  windmill,  which  has  little,  if 
any,  propelling  power.  Many  ideas  of  modern  aeroplanes  can 
be  gathered  from  current  literature.  A  model  five  or  six  feet 
across  will  give  satisfactory  results. 

For  the  sake  of  clearness  a  word  of  explanation  of  kite  terms 
will  be  in  order.    They  are  illustrated  in  Figure  A  as  follows:  b. 

Length  of  cell.  d.  Breadth  of 
cell.  e.  Depth  of  cell.  c.  Dis- 
tance between  cells,  a.  Length 
of  kite. 

It  will  be  seen  that  'length 
of  cell"  is  synonjrmous  with 
"width  of  kite,"    and     that 

i, a, i    "breadth     of     cell"     means 

"thickness  of  kite." 
Experiments  show  that  great  efficiency  is  attained  by  giving 
a  greater  distance  between  the  forward  and  back  cells  than 
the  breadth  of  the  cell.  In  some  instances  the  back  cell  is  made 
broader  than  the  forward  cell  on  account  of  the  exposure,  but 
usually  the  fore  and  aft  cells  are  the  same  size.  The  space 
between  the  fore  and  aft  cells  is  called  the  "vent."  Nearly  all 
box  kites  require  a  vent. 

Plates  I,  2,  and  3,  show  an  array  of  box  kite  constructions 
of  rectangular,  square,  and  triangular  cross-sections,  and  their 
combinations. 
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Kites  of  odd^shapes  in  mechanical,  bird,  and  fish  forms. 
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Figure  i  represents  a  two-celled  rectangular,  cross-section 
kite.  No.  2  a  two-celled  square,  cross-section.  No.  3  is  a 
combining  of  two  of  No.  2«  No.  4  is  three  of  No.  2,  while  No.  5 
is  two  of  No.  I,  and  is  a  very  good  arrangement  for  large  kites. 
No.  6.  The  efficiency  of  this  kite  is  much  reduced  by  the  lack 
of  depth  of  the  cell.  No.  7  is  very,  unstable ;  not  a  good  con- 
struction. No.  8  is  No.  2  placed  on  the  diagonal  and  is  a  steady 
flyer.  Kites  with  oblique  planes  that  slant  outward  and  upward 
are  much  more  stable  than  those  with  horizontal  surfaces.  Some- 
times a  narrow,  oblique  surface  will  suffice  to  give  poise  to  broad, 
horizontal  constructions,  as  in  No.  26.  The  oblique  surface 
becomes  unstable  as  it  approaches  in  angle  either  the  horizontal, 
or  the  vertical.  The  down  and  outward  surfaces  are  very  unstable, 
see  No.  12.  No.  11  is  a  modification  of  the  rectangular  cross- 
section,  but  has  greater  lifting  power  and  more  stability.  Some- 
times the  oblique  planes  are  used  on  the  inside,  as  shown  in  Nos. 
15,  17,  19,  29,  and  31,  but  should  never  be  used  as  represented 
in  the  diagram.  No.  16.  Figures  18,  19,  and  20  represent  com- 
potmding  in  a  vertical  direction.  No.  21  is  a  compounding  of 
the  triangular  box  kite.  No.  9.  The  tetrahedral  combinations 
should  appear  next,  but  they  have  been  so  well  presented  from 
time  to  time  by  Dr.  Bell,  in  the  various  magazines,  that  they  are 
here  omitted.  The  reader  will  profit  by  reading  the  inventor's 
own  descriptions. 

Various  modifications  of  box  kites,  approaching  models 
of  aeroplanes,  are  presented  in  Nos.  22  to  35.  No.  25  is  not  as 
steady  as  No.  26.  No.  27  has  the  advantage  of  oblique  wings 
and  a  body  like  the  keel  of  a  boat.  No.  28  is  a  ftu-ther  variation 
by  the  increase  of  the  number  of  cells  lengthwise.  No.  29  is 
a  square  box  kite  with  a  similar  one  constructed  on  the  inside. 
No.  31  is  probably  the  most  stable  of  all,  as  all  the  oblique  surfaces 
assist  in  giving  poise.    No.  32  is  modelled  after  a  large  aeroplane. 
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The  kite  construction  is  in  general  more  serviceable  and  should 
receive  almost  the  entire  consideration,  certainly  of  beginners. 

No.  34  is  an  arrow  kite,  a  pleasing  kite,  and  one  that  offers 
considerable   opportunity   for   decoration.    Not   all   kites   need 
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decoration.  Sometimes  a  pleasing,  solid  color  makes  a  beautiful 
appearance.  Figure  35  is  an  approach  to  hollow  forms  such 
as  birds,  etc.  The  imagination  does  not  have  to  be  carried  far 
to  see  a  good  butterfly  or  bird  form  in  this  construction.  Nos. 
36  and  37  show  a  bird  kite  with  raised  wings,  while  38  and  39 
show  one  in  a  soaring  position.    Often,  string  is  suflSicient  to 
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carry  part  of  the  form  of  these  hollow  figures.  Observe  the 
method  of  bending  the  ends  of  the  wings  of  No.  39.  Nos.  40,  41, 
43,  and  43  are  drawings  of  a  fish  kite  that  glides  beautifully  in 
the  air.  A  small  vent  at  a,  and  one  at  each  side  at  b,  b,  are  nec- 
essary to  let  the  air  thru.  The  mouth  is  left  open.  A  gold  fish 
with  the  scales  outlined  with  black,  etc.,  makes  a  good,  showy 
kite. 

On  Plate  4,  Nos.  44,  45,  46,  47  are  working  drawings  for 
a  good  sized,  rectangular  box  kite.  Bamboo  is  excellent  for 
the  framework.  The  framework  should  be  well  strung  or  wired 
in  all  directions.  If  the  framework  for  a  six  foot  kite  is  made 
of  spruce,  the  two  spines  should  be  about  5-8^  x  5-8^,  the  four 
comer  pieces  about  3-8^  x  3-8^,   and  the  braces   1-4^  x  1-4^. 

In  Plate  5,  Figures  50  to  60  present  various  designs  for 
the  decoration  of  the  surfaces  of  plain  kites,  while  61  to  66, 
Plate  6,  apply  to  a  like  treatment  for  box  kites. 

Art  applied  to  kite-making  brings  out  a  number  of  new 
problems.  The  sky  is  the  background,  the  distance  at  which 
the  object  is  to  be  seen  is  much  greater  than  usual.  Will  the 
usual  colors  carry  well  at  such  a  great  distance?  Will  con- 
trasts nearby  have  the  same  effect  high  in  the  air?  There  are 
many  other  problems.  We  must  not  attempt  too  much  at  first; 
let  us  keep  in  mind  the  wisdom  of  simple  designs,  analogous 
hues,  and  contrasting  space  areas.  Dennison's  tissue  papers 
can  be  obtained  in  color  scales  likely  to  give  harmonious  com- 
binations. "The  Manual  Arts"  drawing  books,  by  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.,  contain  many  helpful  suggestions  for  surface 
decoration. 

Kites  with  windmills  will  require  a  little  experimentation, 
as  the  angle  to  the  breeze  will  not  be  the  same  on  all  kites.  No. 
67,  Plate  7,  shows  a  beginning  by  adding  a  wheel  on  each  side 
at  the  rear.    Others  might  be  added  at  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  f .    We  should 
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consider  the  little  side  pull  of  a  windmill:  [it  is  well  to  neu- 
tralize this  by  using  the  windmills  in  pairs.  This  may  be  done 
by  Blantiog  the  fans  in  opposite  directions,  so  that  one  mill  will 
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KilM  of  lh«  box  ITM  with  (fltcUve  dKoidloii.    Th<  <fl»cl  of  di>t4iice, 

Intenilt;  of  lifht.  etc..  mut  be  tiken  Into  cosiidcrallon  whiD 

plaDolng  the  color  ichemu  for  ■  klK. 

turn  to  the  right,  while  the  other  turns  to  the  left.  The  wheels 
on  No.  67  are  turned  broadside  to  the  breeze,  but  a  wheel  like 
e  is  turned  with  the  edge  to  the  breeze.    Even  so,  it  would  not 
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turn  at  all  if  the  shield,  g,  were  removed,  for  there  would  be  as 
much  pressure  below  as  above  the  center.  Wheels  for  steam 
boats  will  be  of  the  e  type.  Little  straight,  slanting  fans  on 
the  inside  of  the  automobile  wheels  will  be  sufficient  to  cause 
them  to  turn.  See  a.  Fig.  72.  The  oblique  fans  on  broadside 
windmills  may  be  curved  like  a.  Fig.  68,  or  may  be  a  straight 
slant  like  b,  or  may  be  made  of  light  spokes  of  wood  with  paper  ^ 
attached  like  a  sail,  the  opposite  edge  being  secured  to  the  next 
spoke  by  a  loose  string,  as  shown  at  d.  c  shows  a  fan  turned 
back  on  itself  so  that  it  will  turn  by  edge  pressure.  Letters  h 
to  m  show  the  parts  of  the  device  for  wagging  a  head  above  a 
kite.  1  represents  the  windmill  of  No.  68;  m,  a  small  pulley  on 
the  axle  of  1;  n  is  a  string  belt  running  from  m  to  k,  a  larger 
pulley  secured  higher  up  on  the  framework  of  the  kite ;  j  is  a 
nail  in  the  large  pulley;  i  is  a  nail  as  an  axle  to  the  lever  h;  and 
the  lever,  h,  has  the  head  attached  above.  No.  69  has  the  wind- 
mills on  the  inside.  No.  70  is  a  steamboat,  and  a  light  can  be 
suspended  properly  on  the  inside  with  a  smudge,  which  will 
give  quite  a  realistic  effect.  If  the  boat  stands  too  obliquely 
in  the  air,  the  difficulty  may  be  overcome  by  shifting  the  bridle 
farther  to  the  front,  or  if  this  is  not  satisfactory,  an  oblique  plane 
slanting  downward  will  help  to  raise  the  rear,  but  an  opening  must 
be  left  to  allow  a  passage  of  air  to  the  wheel.  No.  71  shows  the 
general  block  construction  of  the  steamboat.  It  is  made  up  of 
a  flat,  rectangular  box  kite  and  a  triangular  box  kite.  By  using 
a  vertical  plane  a,  a,  a,  shown  in  71,  the  hull  will  have  a  some- 
what solid  appearance  from  the  side,  and  at  the  same  time  give 
chance  for  vents  to  the  kite.  The  sides  above  the  lower  deck 
could  be  solid,  but  the  top  must  have  vents.  A  kite  of  this  kind 
is  only  for  the  more  ambitious,  but  it  can  be  made  a  great  success. 
The  automobile  is  a  triangular  box  kite  and  with  the  back 
oblique  surface  at  the  top,  should  stand  up  quite  respectably. 
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Th«  bod7  might  be  red,  the  top  black'or  tan,  the  tire  case  black, 
the  levers  and  lamps  gilt,  etc.,  etc.    The  engine  space  should  be 


left  open  at  both  ends  with  string  across  the  opening  to  represent 
screen.  Such  an  engine  space  would  have  kite  lifting  power 
too;  it  is  not  just  dead  weight.    Remember  the  sides  of  the  auto 
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must  be  drawn  in  somewhat  out  of  proportion  at  the  bottom, 
but  most  of  these  set  pieces  must  be  observed  from  the  side  to 
be  effective.  Such  a  kite  is  not  an  impossible  undertaking. 
The  first  one  is  not  liable  to  go  the  first  time,  but  when  it  does, 
with][ wheels  turning  and  the  curtain  floating  out  behind,  it  will 
give  a  thrill  of  pleasure. 

There  are  a  number  of  supplementary  devices,  not  kites  in 
themselves,  yet  very  good  for  exhibitions.  The  swing,  Plate  8, 
is  a  wooden  frame  in  which  any  figure  may  be  perched  or  caused 
to  perform.  The  figure  may  be  cut  of  cardboard  and  supported 
by  thin  strips  of  wood,  or  it  may  be  made  up  as  a  hollow  form 
like  the  bird  kite.  For  trapeze  performances,  extra  strings 
running  to  the  ground,  are  necessary.  See  Fig.  D,  a  and  b. 
A  double  string  with  two  or  three  winds  on  a  revolving  bar  would 
be  sufficient  to  cause  the  figure  to  take  two  or  three  fiips.  It 
could  be  made  to  turn  in  the  opposite  direction  by  pulling  the 
other  string.  A  rubber  band  or  spring  might  do  away  with  one 
of  the  strings.  Any  suspended  device  should  be  attached  with 
two  strings  above  and  two  below  the  object  to  prevent  twisting. 
See  Fig.  B,  a,  b,  c,  d.  Where  set  pieces  like  scenery  are  used. 
Fig.  F,  the  parts  representing  the  sky  can  be  cut  away.  Many 
decorative  pieces  could  be|[^^so  displayed. 

Figure  G  represents  a  series  of  whirling  fans  of  which  a 
is  a  unit.  The  first  should  have  the  fans  turned  in  one  direction, 
the^second  in  the  opposite,  the  third  the  same  as  the  first,  and 
so  on.  These  various  sections  should  have  as  great  variety 
as  possible,  each  should  have  three  colors.  Windmills  could 
also  be  placed  one  behind  the  other  in  a  vertical  position,  with 
varying  colors  and  varying  speed;  the  effect  would  be  similar 
to  the  spinning  color  tops. 

The  signalling  device.  Fig.  H,  consists  of  a  framework  with 
a  vertical  piece  of  wood  running  down  the  center.    The  whole 
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Space  is  covered  with  a  ligtit  weight  cardboard,  or  heavy  paper. 
Two  circular  openings  are  cut  in  this  cardboard  in  which  revolve 
two  circular  discs  a  trifle  smaller  than  the  openings.  The  whole 
device  should  be  large  enough  to  allow  the  discs  to  be  at  least 
twelve  inches.  A  thin  wooden  strip  should  be  fastened  across 
the  discs,  for  stiffening.  To  operate,  two  strings  are  necessary. 
If  red  and  white  discs  are  used,  the  same  code  could  be  used 
for  a  red  and  white  light  at  night,  also  for  wigwagging,  where 
the  red  would  stand  for  right 
flag  and  white  or  light  for  ..  '     .. 

left.  In  the  code  given,  the 
white  is  called  light.  If  a 
letter  is  made  up  of  two 
white  and  two  red  it  will  ,'.r 
appear  as  L.  L.  R.  R.,  and  >»"' 
in  wigwagging  would  be  in- 
terpreted as  left,  left,  right, 
right.  The  device  will  be 
more  effective  if  the  back 
of  the  discs   are   colored  but 

the  front  left  a  neutral  tone  like  the  rest  of  the  covering. 
Pulling  the  string  causes  the  disc  to  turn  over,  thus  exposing  the 
color.    Code : — 
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Another  form  of  amusement  in  connection  with  kite-flying 
is  found  in  troUeying.  Trains,  electric  cars,  automobiles,  etc., 
can  be  operated  up  and  down  the  kite-line. by  means  of  a  pulley 
attached  far  up  on  the  string,  and  an  extra  cord  to  pull  by.  They 
should  return  by  gravity.  Such  objects  will  run  suspended 
under  the  kite  line.  The  pulleys  used  on  the  upper  side  of  the 
objects  should  have  deep  grooves,  and  guides.  A  light  tin 
engine  may  have  a  smudge  inside  to  produce  smoke. 


Figure  J  is  a  camera  rest.  The  tripping  cord  that  snaps 
the  shutter  should  be  so  attached  as  to  cause  the  least  amount 
of  swa]ring  of  the  camera,  a  represents  the  frame;  b  has  the 
camera  in  place. 

A  banner  or  flag  often  gets  tangled  with  the  kite  line.  Figure 
K  shows  a  good  suspension.  A  pleasing  feature  is  the  unfolding 
of  a  banner  or  flag  after  it  is  well  up  in  the  air.  The  flag  is 
wrapped  with  paper  and  string,  an  extra  string  to  the  ground 
unties  a  knot,  thereby  releasing  the  contents.  In  like  manner, 
a  whole  kite  can  be  covered  tmtil  well  up,  and  sometimes  to 
great  advantage.  In  like  manner  again,  parachutes  can  have 
definite  release.    Sometimes  the  large  parachute  is  desirable, 
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but  a  shower  of  small  ones  of  variegated  colors,  is  a  very  beauti- 
ful display.  Try  twenty  to  fifty  sometime  and  see  if  you  don't 
think  so  too. 

The  yacht  messenger,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  in  the  shape 
of  a  small  yacht.    It  was  first  presented  by  Mr.  Nugent.    It 


M 

J. 


travels  up  the  kite  line  by  pressure  of  the  wind  on  the  sail.  When 
the  sail  is  tripped  and  drops  down  on  the  hull,  the  yacht  returns 
by  gravity.  The  model  used  by  our  boys  for  the  last  two  tour- 
naments is  somewhat  of  a  modification  of  the  original.  See 
Fig.  L.  There  is  a  light  beam,  a,  that  supports  the  mast,  b,  etc., 
d  and  c  are  yard  arms.  The  sail  is  cut  away  to  show  other  parts, 
e  is  a  small  stick  that  is  attached,  and  pushes  off  the  tripping 
device ;  it  lies  loosely  in  the  screw  eyes,  r,  and  s ;  f  and  g  are  pulleys 
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PUIa  S.  From  >  Lot  Aoiela  (ounuDKnl.  1.  Eiamptt*  of  the  vanst}  d[  kilo  pro- 
dncsd  Id  ■  ilngli  (choot.  I.  A  driion  kits  which  fliw  well.  Ihc  body  awayinf  la  ibg  brcei* 
S.  Th<  ■mallHt  box  kite  mida,  about  [he  lencth  ol  a  psacil.  It  Sew  well  on  a  thread.  4. 
Tb«  wladmill  applied  to  the  wMlinf  o[  the  head  of  a  kite,  and  ■  Bniibed  yacht  kite  o[  nic- 
ccMful  deticn.  B  A  tBtrabcdial  kite.  B.  Eumplt  of  a  decoiiled  kite  o(  eDtcllTe  deiEcn. 
T.  A  lucceMfiil  Iriansular  box  kite  of  uduaual  dlmemlona.  ).  A  kite  made  by  Florence 
Lrle  and  ITeUle  Hotz  which  rscelTed  •ecaad  nrita  In  a  Lot  Ansel*'  looinatnenl. 
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put*  10.  >.  The  nalludda  o[  ■  ttmtt  imbitloD,  ■  (ood  wbalai  iKOTtr  (ram  a  Ufh 
ari<«  UK  1"-  A  inciMufBl  klu  i««l  from  puU  of  id  old  bicrcl*.  11.  A  bitd't-ar*  flaw 
from  a  Uta.  11.  Asotbar  bitd'a-ara  Tlaw  fram  ■  Uta.  an  oinuiul  lumpla  of  caaierf  anca. 
Tba  whll*  apack  at  Iha  laft  of  tba  T.  H.  C.  A.  ahafi  la  Iba  bor  opctatlnc  the  camari  on  bii 


and  small  tin  brackets;  the  kite  line  passes  under  these  puUejrs, 
but  they  are  not  sufficient  by  themselves  to  prevent  the  line 
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from  jumping  off,  so  screw  eyes,  n  and  o,  are  put  before  and  after 
to  assist  in  keeping  the  line  in  place,  h,  i,  j  and  k  are  guy  strings 
to  keep  the  sail  square  to  the  breeze.  1  is  a  string  that  holds 
up  the  sail  on  the  up  trip,  while  u  is  a  loop  for  1  to  pass  thru, 
m  is  a  hook  that  is  pushed  off  the  nail  by  e.  Figure  M  shows 
a  part  of  these  on  a  larger  scale ;  t  is  the  nail,  w  is  the  obstruc- 
tion on  the  kite  line,  and  z  is  the  complete  yacht.  A  weight,  p, 
is  necessary  to  keep  the  yacht  upright.  The  hull  is  cut  out  of 
cardboard. 

The  drawings  presented  are  not  intended  as  working  draw- 
ings; they  are  little  more  than  pictures  of  possibilities.  It  is 
better  so,  else  there  would  be  little  for  the  boys  to  work  out. 
The  possible  variety  is  almost  tmlimited.  I  have  been  much 
interested  in  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Bell,  and  fotmd  an  article 
in  the  National  Geographical  Magazine,  No.  14:  p.  219,  interest- 
ing and  instructive. 

The  photographs.  Plates  9  and  10,  may  be  of  service  in 
explaining  some  features  not  brought  out  sufSciently  in  the 
drawings  and  text.  It  is  hoped  that  this  constructive  work  may 
receive  much  encouragement  from  educators.  I  believe  it  has 
a  specific  mission.  The  work  has  developed  rapidly  here,  and 
I  may  say  unexpectedly  but  very  satisfactorily.    Lend  a  hand. 

CHARLES  MILAN  MILLER 

ABsistant  Supervisor  of    Manual  Training 
Loi  Angeles,  CaL 
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IN  Emerson's  essay  on  The  Comic  he  says:  '^Separate  any 
object,  as  a  partictilar  bodily  man,  a  horse,  a  turnip,  a  flour- 
barrel,  an  umbrella,  from  the  connection  of  things,  and  con- 
template it  alone,  standing  there  in  absolute  nature,  it  becomes 
at  once  comic;  no  useful,  no  respectable  qualities  can  rescue  it 
from  the  ludicrous.''  When  drawings  of  such  detached  objects 
are  made  by  children  some  of  them  are  amusing,  one  must 
admit;  but  oftener  they  are  pathetic.  One  sees  behind  them 
the  grimy  little  hand  holding  hard  the  wet  pencil,  the  tense  little 
face  with  its  dubious  eyes ;  and  behind  these  one  feels  the  presence 
of  an  anxious  young  spirit  groping  thru  the  tangle  of  objects 
and  the  fog  of  words  towards  an  idea.  Ought  we  not  to  be  sure 
to  give  the  idea  first  as  a  guiding  light?  Then  the  drawing  will 
be  an  expression  of  it.  Then  the  little  artist  can  learn  to  exclaim 
with  Walt  Whitman,  '^You  objects  that  call  from  diffusion  my 
meanings  and  give  them  shape !" 

PRIMARY 

■ 

In  the  primary  grades  we  are  ready  to  help  the  children  to 
image  more  clearly  and  to  express  more  intelligibly  that  which 
comes  to  them  from  nature  and  from  language.  In  the  first 
grade  we  make  use  of  the  season,  the  weather,  and  whatever 
suggests  the  return  of  spring.  In  the  second  and  third  grades 
we  make  use  of  Mother  Goose  and  the  familiar  fables,  fairy 
tales,  myths,  and  legends.  In  each  case  a  clear,  sharp,  truthful 
picture  is  the  aim,  a  picture  not  of  a  detached  object,  but  of 
objects  in  significant  relation. 

FIRST  YEAR.    (U)  Record  the  signs  of  the  coming  of  spring. 

The  signs  of  the  coming  of  spring  are  to  be  seen  in  the  March  winds, 
in  the  budding  pussy  willows  and  alder  catkins,  in  the  peeping  forth  of  the 
first  green  things,  in  kite  flying,  marble  playing,  and  rope  skipping,  on  the 
part  of  the  children,  and  in  the  return  of  the  birds  from  the  south. 
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Um  tny  medium  which  the  cubject,  and  the  natuial  limitations  of  the 
flnt  grade,  make  advlaable.  The  Uarch  Wind  as  a  subject  suggests  the  use 
of  the  pencil  if  treei  are  to  show'the  effects  of  it,  but  of  the  scissors,  perhaps, 
if  clothes  npon  a  line  are  to  be  ntiUied.  The  peeping  forth  of  the  first  green 
things,  and  the  retnni  of  the  bluebirds  seem  to  demand  color.  Lead  the 
cliildren  to  make  thoughtful  selection  of^the  subject  matter  of  the  illustration, 
and  then  to  express  it  as  perfectly  as  pos^ble. 

The  sort  of  work  which  first  grade  children  can  produce  is  illustrated 
in  Plate  I>  These  paper  buttings  were  clipped  from  a  large  sheet  illustrating 
life  in  Holland,  by  Owen  Ramsburg,  six  years  old.  Grade  I,  Somersvorth,  R.  H. 

SECOND  YEAR.  Illustrate  Mother  Goose  rhymes,  or  other 
child  literature,  involving  the  use  of  familiar  objects. 

Here,  as  in  the  previous  grade,  the  drawing  should  be  supplementary  to 
the  language  work,  or  rather,  the  two  should  not  be  separated.    The  language 
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assignment  may  follow  the  selection  of  a  subject  which  lends  itself  happily  to 
illustration.  Let  the  children  describe  the  pictures  called  up  by  the  words; 
lead  them  to  select  the  picture  to  be  drawn  or  cut;  help  them  to  image  clearly 
every  important  detaiL 

Plate  n  shows  typical  second  grade  work  in  illustration  of  Mother  Goose 
rhymes  and  the  fables.  The  first  is  a  pencil  drawing  by  Dorothy  Langworthy, 
aged  seven,  Grade  11,  Westerly,  R.  I.  The  second  is  a*paper  cutting  by  George 
Loum,  a  second  grade  pupil  in^the  Monroe  School,  Stockton,  Cal.  The  third 
is  by  Joseph  Gladis,  Grade  II,  Broad  Street  School,  Bristol,  Conn. 

THIRD  YEAR.  Illustrate  fairy  tales,  myths,  legends,  ant' 
historical  stories. 


Plate  m.    Examples  of  work  appropriate  to  the  third  year.    The  iUustration  of  the 

story  of  Cinderella. 

Drawing  and  language,  geography,  and  history  should  work  together 
for  good  in  this  grade.  Clear  imaging  of  objects,  arrangement  of  elements 
to  tell  the  story,  thoughtful  drawing  and  spacing,  these  are  the  aims.  The 
illustrations  in  Plate  III  are  by  a  second  grade  pupil,  C.  L.,  Johnstown,  Pa. 
To  save  space  I  have  reduced  the  size  of  some*of  the  illustrations,  thereby 
losing  certain  details  of  the  walls,  outside  and  inside  Cinderella's  home.  If 
third  grade  teachers  are  able  to  secure  from  their  pupils  as  intelligible  illus- 
tration as  this^  they  ought  to  be  satisfied. 
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In  the  grammar  grades  the  element  of  color  should  be 
considered  in  making  and  in  rendering  significant  groups  of 
objects.  The  colors  and  the  terms  which  describe  them  should 
therefore  be  reviewed,  and  examples  of  harmonious  coloring 
should  be  studied.  Whatever  the  nomenclature  in  use,  har- 
monious combinations  of  color  may  be  described  as  follows: 

(4)  One  color   with  neutrals   (white,   black,   grays). 

(5)  Two  contrasting  colors  (complementary)  with  neutrals; 
one  of  the  two  colors  more  prominent  than  the  other,  because 
of  its  area  or  its  intensity. 

(6)  Several  tones  of  one  color,  with  or  without  neutrals; 
tones  from  one  color  scale. 

(7)  A  group  of  related  hues,  tones  selected  from  neighboring 
scales  of  color;  one  hue  dominant. 

(8)  Any  combination  of  colors  and  neutrals  which  satisfies 
a  trained  color  sense. 

These  have  been  numbered  to  correspond  with  the  grade 
in  which  each  may  be  studied  with  some  hope  of  success.  Natural 
objects,  bits  of  dress  goods,  examples  of  modem  commercial 
printing,  objects  in  museums, — ^pottery,  textiles,  architectural 
decorations,  pictures,  etc., — illustrations  in  magazines  and  books, 
in  drawing  books  and  manuals,  and,  best  of  all,  drawings  made 
by  the  supervisor  in  the  presence  of  the  pupils,  will  furnish 
material  for  training  the  taste  in  color. 

FOURTH  YEAR.  (U)  Make  sUhouettes  of  suggestive 
groups  of  objects,  in  black  on  a  ground  of  appropriate  color. 

Plan  to  use  the  drawing  as  the  frontispiece  of  the  booklet  The  silhouettes 
on  page  623,  from  the  Applied  Arts  Drawing  Books,  Third  Year,  show  the 
happy  combination  of  animate  and  inanimate  objects  such  as  the  work  of 
this  grade  should  exhibit.  Pets,  poultry,  etc.,  might  supply  the  animate  ele- 
ment in  many  a  pleasing  group,  if  the  figures  of  children  seem  too  difficult. 
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If  the  pupils  are  depicting  a  real  experience,  however,  nothing  is  too  difficult 
for  them  to  attempt. 

Silhouettes  on  a  middle  value  ground  of  half  or  quarter  intensity  are 
pleasing;  green  or  yellow  or  blue  if  the  subject  is  in  the  open,  red  or  orange 
if  indoors. 

FIFTH  YEAR.  Make  picttires  of  suggestive  groups  of  spheri- 
cal, hemispherical,  and  other  objects  involving  foreshortening. 

Children's  playthings,  fruit  and  vegetables,  dishes  and  the  food  served 
in  them,  offer  pleasing  subjects.  The  illustrations  on  page  625,  taken  from 
the  Applied  Arts  Drawing  Books,  are  fairly  representative  of  such  groups  as 
might  be  attempted.  Always  begin  with  the  idea, — suggested  by  an  experi- 
ence, an  incident,  a  nursery  rhyme;  select  appropriate  objects;  group  them  to 
express  the  thought  as  vividly  as  possible ;  then  draw  with  the  utmost  precision ; 
and  color  harmoniously.  In  this  grade  let  the  color  scheme  consist  of  care- 
fully balanced  white,  black,  and  gray  tones,  with  a  delicate  diffused  tint  of 
one  color  and  a  sharp  touch  or  two  of  the  complementary  color.  In  the  upper 
group,  Plate  V,  for  example,  a  tint  of  soft  green  might  be  passed  over  everything 
except  the  large  bowl  and  the  nearest  apple.  Then  the  apple  and  the  ornament 
upon  the  bowl  might  be  colored  with  the  complementary  red. 

Use  the  drawing  as  frontispiece  for  the  booklet. 

SIXTH  YEAR.  Make  pictures  of  significant  groups  of 
hemispherical,  cylindrical,  and  other  objects  involving  fore- 
shortening. 

The  best  illustrations  available  to  show  such  work  as  might  best  be  at- 
tempted in  this  grade,  are  to  be  found  in  drawing  books.  Plate  VI  contains 
three  illustrations  from  the  Text  Books  of  Art  Education,  published  by  the 
Prang  Educational  Company.  In  one  of  these  the  light  and  shade  is  carefully 
studied,  and  it  is  therefore  carried  beyond  the  range  of  grammar  grade  pupils; 
but  the  grouping  of  the  objects  is  right  for  this  grade.  Plate  VII  is  made  up 
of  four  studies  found  in  the  Manual  Arts  Books  published  by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 
These  are  admirable  groups,  simply  rendered  in  well-related  values.  The 
charging  of  these  values  with  tones  of  one  color  would  make  them  examples 
of  monochromatic  harmony.  Such  harmonies  are  most  pleasing,  as  a  rule, 
when  the  color  of  the  highest  intensity  is  confined  to  the  smallest  appropriate 
area.  See  the  frontispiece,  a  drawing  by  Mr.  James  Hall.  The  completed 
drawing  should  form  the  frontispiece  of  the  booklet  on  Foreshortening. 
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Plata  VI.     Group)  from   tbt  Toit  Booki  ol  Ait  EdncalloD,  publUiod  bj 

tba  Pr«a(  EdBcatloiul  Comptuir,  mada  up  ol  objocti  vhldi 

■lith   gTAdo  childron  Bhinild  b«  abU  to  draw. 


SEVENTH  YEAR.  (U)  Hake  pictures  of  significant  groups 
of  objects  involving  foreshortening  and  convergence. 

The  fourth  illustration,  Plate  VII,  shows  a  group  appropriate  to  the  grade. 
Another  appropriate  group  is  given  on  this  page.    This  group  was  airanged 
to  illustrate  one  of  the  riddles  given 
last  month: 

"Ponned  long  ago,  yet  made  to-daji 
Employed  while  others  sleep. 
What  few  would  like  to  give  away, 
Itor  any  wioh  to  keep." 

A  toy  bed,  a  toy  doll,  were  used 
as  objects,  and  the  ball  thrown  in 
for  the  fun  of  it,  and  to  emphasize 
the  toy  idea,  and  to  make  a  more 
amusing  and  more  suggestive  group. 
The  color  scheme  should  be  a  group 
of  related  hues.  In  this  particular 
case  the  ball  might  be  yeUow,  to 
suggest  the  moon,  the  floor,  orange- 
yellow,  the  bed,  orange.  These 
would  be  brought  into  still  closer 
harmony  thru  an  adjustment  of 
their  values  and  intensities,  and 
thru  thnr  distribution.  The  color 
used  for  the  floor  might  be  used 
also  in  the  face  of  the  doll.  The 
yellow  of  the  moon  might  be  echoed 
in  the  spots  of  the  bed-spread.  The 
color  of  the  bed  might  be  repeated  in  the  string  of  the  ball,  etc.  The  bial 
drawing  should  form  the  frontispiece  of  the  booklet  on  Convergence. 

EIGHTH  YEAR.  Hake  pictures  of  significant  groups  of 
objects  involving  foreshortening  or  convergence  under  conditions 
other  than  the  conventional. 

For  example,  in  Plate  VIII,  colored  insert  opposite  page  584>  ■*  Old  King 
Cole's  ]dpe  and  bowl,  together  with  his  pouch  of  tobacco,  which,  inaamuch  as 
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he  did  not  call  for  it,  he  must  have  had  in  his  pocket.  (Probably  he  could  not 
trust  his  courtiers  with  that!)  The  pipe  with  the  royal  crown  worked  in  as  a 
decoration  upon  the  bowl  of  it,  lying  on  its  side,  presents  foreshortened  circles 
*'under  conditions  other  than  conventional,*'  conditions  which  demand  a 
knowledge  of  the  relation  of  axes  in  cones  not  vertical  in  position.  The 
coloring,  in  the  original,  exhibited  *'a  combination  of  colors  and  neutrals 
which  satisfied  the  trained  color  sense"  of  several  persons  to  whom  I  showed 
it  before  sending  it  to  the  engravers.  As  it  appears,  the  color  effect  is  the 
result  of  printing  in  one  color  and  black  with  two  combination  plates. 

The  finished  study  should  be  the  handsome  frontispiece  to  the  booklet 
on  Aids  and  Tests  in  Pictorial  Drawing.  H.  T.  B. 

HIGH  SCHOOL 

FREEHAND  DIVISION 

In  the  outline  for  February  we  considered  the  use  of  plain 
bands  and  abstract  spots  as  decorative  material,  with  particular 
emphasis  on  the  straight  line.  It  would  be  well  to  lead  from 
this  to  the  use  of  the  curved  line  in  simple  surface  adornment. 

I  have  found  that  pupils  of  high  school  age  most  easily  appreciate  the 
kind  of  curves  that  are  usable  if  they  are  classified  as  C  curves  and  S  curves. 
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C  cuiTM  are  those  that  curve  in  one  direction  only,  while  the  S  curve  hai  the 
compound  direction. 

By  eliminating  all  curves  but  these  the  work  at  once  becomes,  at  least, 
hopeful.    In  either  of  these  curves  the  fact  must  be  appreciated  that  equal 
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Figure  S. 

and  uniform  curvature  is  usually  less  pleasing  than  the  modulation  or  accenting 
of  one  part  or  another,  as  illustrated  in  Figure  i. 

The  ability  to  draw  a  curve  of  either  sort  whicl^  shall  flow  smoothly  with- 
out a  broken-back  effect  is  not  common.  The  sight  of  cramped  fingers  and 
rigid  muscles  painfuUy  guiding  over  a  trembling  course  a  lead  pencil  which 
the  youth  is  either  too  lazy  or  stupid  to  sharpen  is  not  inspiring  and  perhaps 
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should  not  be  referred  to  outside  the  immediate  school  family.  These  are 
elemental  factors  in  the  little  problem  before  us,  however.  Sharpen  the  pencils 
and  learn  to  draw  pure  curves. 

The  American  idea  has  pushed  aside  the  exercise  which  does  not  imme- 
diately produce  a  finished  product  as  well  as  furnishing  practice.  The  pupil 
must  have  a  picture,  design  or  article  to  show  at  the  end  of  his  lesson  rather 
than  an  increased  ability  to  do  something  a  little  more  intelligently  than  he 
did  before,  whatever  the  immediate  visible  results  may  be. 

The  C  and  S  curves  may  also  be  termed  simple  and  compound  curves. 
Anything  which  exceeds  the  latter,  for  the  purpose  of  these  exercises,  will  be 
termed  a  complex  curve  and  banished  forthwith.  The  well-informed  teacher 
is  too  familiar  with  these  curves  to  need  more  than  a  reference  to  them  and 
their  possibilities,  and  a  file  of  The  School  Arts  Book  will  show  many  applica- 
tions of  them  in  specific  lessons. 

Figure  2  gives  a  series  of  applications  of  these  curves  to  simple  frame 
forms  of  the  nature  of  shields  or  escutcheons,  a  common  device  in  all  times 
and  frequently  of  great  beauty.  Try  making  some.  Avoid  joining  a  C  and  an 
S  curve  together  without  an  angle  or  straight  line  to  break  their  union,  or  you 
will  produce  a  complex,  tiresome  and  aimless  curve. 

The  rhythmic  flow  of  several  related  curves  from  one  general  source  is 
constantly  found  in  nature  and  art.  We  find  such  rhjrthm  in  running  water,  swirls 
of  cloud  and  dust,  or  the  mingling  of  different  colored  liquids.  A  drop  of  water- 
proof India  ink  on  the  surface  of  a  glass  of  water  will,  at  the  touch  of  a  pencil, 
produce  beautiful  rhythmic  forms,  seen  the  clearer  if  the  glass  stands  on  a 
white  surface.  The  markings  of  leaves,  flowers,  shells  and  insects,  the  grain 
of  woods  or  the  streaks  in  marbles  offer  their  countless  examples  to  the  seeing 
and  thoughtful  student. 

It  will  be  found  on  experiment  that  the  ability  to  compose  three  or  more 
lines  flowing  from  one  source  and  branching  ryhthmically  is  no  mean  accom- 
plishment. A  series  of  exercises  similar  to  those  in  Figure  3  will  be  helpful 
in  appreciating  and  producing  good  line  rhythm.  One  rhythm  may  unite 
with  and  continue  as  a  set  of  parallels  or  as  another  rhjrthm. 

A  vital  principle,  frequently  neglected,  is  the  massing  of  any  form,  rhyth- 
mic or  not,  within  a  pleasing  limiting  shape.  The  eye  cannot  grasp  a  sprawl- 
ing figure.  Geometric  figures  with  straight  line  boundaries  are  good  as  in- 
closing shapes,  whether  a  rectangle,  triangle,  trapezoid  or  even  a  more  com- 
plicated form.  Other  enclosures  formed  by  straight  and  curved  lines  may  be 
used.    Figures  formed  only  by  curves  comprise,  of  course,  the  circle  and 
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ellipses  of  any  proportion.  Another  basic  carved  shape,  itself  beautiful  and 
capable  of  many  variations,  is  the  egg  or  ovoid.  It  may  be  long  or  short,  narrow 
or  wide,  formed  on  a  straight  or  curved  axis.  Its  top  or  base  may  be  indented 
or  extended  to  a  point  and  its  contours  modified  by  subordinate  forms  within 
reasonable  limits.  . 

An  exterior  inclosing  shape  decided  upon,  its  interior  should  be  broken 
by  a  line  rhythm.  The  growth  should  be  distinctly  from  one  source  and  tan- 
gential in  its  joinings,  with  the  clear  purpose  of  obtaining  with  each  curve  an 
enclosed  area  which  is  itself  of  pleasing  form.  The  danger  of  running  into 
curves  other  than  the  C  and  the  S  is  great,  and  in  many  cases  the  pupil  seems 
helpless.  The  arrangement  may  be  symmetrical  on  the  axis  line  or  have  no 
such  restriction,  Fig.  4.  Any  shape  having  been  filled  with  a  line  rhythm, 
the  completion  of  the  design  may  be  accomplished  by  modifying  the  various 
areas  inclosed  by  the  lines  into  leaves  and  flowers.  The  October  Outline 
showed  the  possibilities  of  fitting  such  floral  details  to  any  space.  The  rhythmic 
lines  may  be  taken  as  leading  veins  of  the  leaves  or  as  boundaries  between 
leaves  and  flowers.  Frequently  the  rhythmic  lines  are  adequate  in  themselves 
without  further  treatment. 

The  inclosing  boundary  line  of  the  limiting  shape  may  be  permanently 
retained  as  a  part  of  the  scheme,  or  erased,  as  seems  best.  Finally  the  treat- 
ment of  the  whole  in  color,  if  feasible,  enhances  the  effect. 

The  practical  use  to  which  these  exercises  may  be  put  is  almost  limitless. 
Any  object  which  may  be  enriched  by  a  decorative  form  can  have  such  a  form 
developed  along  the  lines  of  this  lesson,  and  adapted  to  paper,  wood,  textiles 
or  metal. 

HAROLD  HAVEN  BROWN 

Stuyveaant  High  School 
New  York  City 

MECHANICAL  DIVISION 
Copyright  reierved  by  the  Taylor-Holden  Compeny. 

The  following  problems  in  the  development  of  the  surfaces 
of  pyramids  and  cones  require  the  pupil  to  find  the  exact  length 
of  a  line  when  the  two  views  of  the  line  show  it  to  be  at  an  angle 
to  the  plane  of  the  drawing  paper  upon  which  it  is  represented. 
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At  this  time  there  should  be  a  brief  study  of  the  principles  iovolved 
in  the  projections  of  such  a  line.* 


Plate  XV.     Hake  front  and  top  views,  and  perspective  sketch,  «nd  develop 
the  surfaces  of  a  pyramid  having  a  base  i  t-x'  square,  and  an  altitude  of  4  1-4'. 
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MARCH  OUTLHTES 

Plate  XVI.  Hake  front  and  top  viawi,  and  penpective  sketch,  and  develop 
the  surfaces  of  a  pyramid  with  a  hexagonal  base  which  is  a  1-4'  between 
parallel  sidea,  and  having  an  altitude  of  4  3-4*. 

Plete  XVn.  Hake  front  and  top  views,  and  perspective  sketch,  and  develop 
the  pattern  for  a  candle  shade  which  is  to  be  5'  square  at  the  bottom,  3'  square 
at  the  top,  and  3'  high.  If  the  side  lines  were  to  be  continued  at  the  top  until 
they  meet,  what  would  be  the  height  of  the  pynunid?  Hake  design  to  be 
applied  to  each  side  of  the  candle  shade,  which  may  be  constructed  out  of  caid- 
board  or  thin  brass. 

Plate  XVin.  Design  Plate.  Tabouret.  Hake  working  drawings  and  per- 
spective sketch.  Traceand  make  a  blueprint  for  use  iu  the  shop.  The  dravnng 
on  page  635  is  a  reproduction  of  an  instruction  plate  used  in  the  Cleveland 
Technical  High  School  for  this  problem.  The  halftone  reproductions  repre 
sent  Eolutions  of  the  problem  by  as  many  different  pupils.  The  drawing  on 
P*l'  ^37  ■■  the  working  drawing  made  by  a  flrst-year  pupil,  showing  con- 
struction, sketch,  and  mill  bill  for  stock. 

FRANK  E.  MATHEWSON 
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THE  WORKSHOP 

WOODWORKING 

A  MomroR 

THE  plans  given  this  month  are  for  a  monitor  with  a  real 
revolving  turret,  and  guns  that  will  stand  firing  with  real 
powder,  and  will  hurl  shot  or  small  pebbles  a  considerable  dis- 
tance without  blowing  the  guns  and  turret  to  pieces,  if  you  use 
common  sense  and  a  small  charge  of  powder. 

Perhaps  some  ambitious  boy  may  double  the  dimensions  here  given, 
make  his  turret  out  of  sheet  iron,  cast  his  guns,  build  a  hoUow  hull,  and  install 
clock  works  to  run  a  propeller  and  turn  the  turret.  I  think  it  can  be  done 
but  it  is  probably  beyond  the  abilities  of  most  boys. 

In  our  school  we  have  constructed  several  monitors  according  to  the 
given  plans  and  all  the  work  may  be  successfully  done  by  the  average  boy  of 
thirteen. 

THE  HULL 

The  easiest  way  to  get  the  shape  of  the  hull,  Fig.  i,  is  to  fold  a  piece  of 
wrapping  paper  in  four  and  cut  a  symmetrical  pattern.  Place  this  upon  a 
soft  pine  board  y-S"  thick  and  draw  around  it.  Cut  away  the  wood  with  a 
cross-cut  saw,  and  finish  with  a  plane  or  spoke  shave,  or  cut  out  entirely  with 
the  turning  saw. 

File  off  a  round  spike  to  3  1-2*,  see  detail  sheet.  Bore  a  hole  in  the  exact 
center  of  the  hull,  small  enough  to  drive  in  the  spike  tightly.  Counter  sink 
for  the  head  and  drive  the  spike  into  place,  Fig.  2.  A  long  screw,  or  a  belt 
may  be  used  in  place  of  a  spike,  but  the  smooth  surface  of  the  spike  makes 
it  easy  to  slip  the  turret  on  and  off.  Make  the  keel  16  1-2^  long,  i*  deep,  1-4'' 
or  3-8'  thick,  and  nail  on  with  four  i  1-2*  brads.  The  keel  being  nailed  over 
the  spike  keeps  it  from  dropping  out. 

Make  the  rudder^  two  saw  cuts  and  a  little  work  with  knife  and  sand- 
paper will  do  it,  rounding  the  post  carefully.  Notice  how  the  wood  grain  should 
run.  Bore  the  rudder  hole  thru  the  hull  somewhat  larger  than  needed, 
for  the  wood  will  swell  in  the  water.  Bore  the  tiller  hole  and  set  rudder  and 
tiller  in  position. 

THE  TURRET 

Procure  a  tin  can  about  the  given  dimensions  with  a  good  cover.  If  the 
can  is  too  long  cut  off  the  bottom  with  metal  snips  or  large  shears.  If  you 
cut  away  the  upper  edge  it  wiU  be  difficult  to  fit  the  cover  again. 
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In  the  cover,  cut  out  a  large  hole  as  shown  in  the  detail  sheet  First 
punch  a  hole  inside  the  curve,  insert  the  shear  points  and  cut  gradually  out 
to  the  line.    It  Is  a' little  difficult  but  can  be  done. 
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The  gun  carriage  should  be  7-8'  or  1"  thick  and  cut  to  a  circle  that  will 
just'fit  the  tin.  If  the  can  has  been  cut  ofF,  tack  this  piece  of  wood  inside 
the  lower  edge  and  it  forms  the  bottom  of  the  turret.  If  you  have  a  can  with 
the  bottom  on,  of  the  right  size,  place  the  gun  carriage  inside  and  nail  thru 
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STEIGER  A  HOOD  AND  A  TOBOGGAN 

the  bottom.    Before  nailing  this  in  place,  the  g;tui8  are  made  and  the  port- 
holes cut. 

Locate  the  portholes  (see  plan).  With  an  awl  or  the  point  of  dividers, 
punch  the  holes  A  A,  then  insert  the  point  of  a  round  file  and  enlarge  to  the 
form,  B.  The  position  of  these  ports  must,  of  course,  tally  with  the  grooves 
and  height  of  the  gun  carriage.  The  piece  of  tin  (see  detail)  is  intended  to 
fit  over  the  guns,  being  formed  around  them  and  tacked  down,  Fig.  i. 

THE  GUNS 

Select  a  piece  of  gas-pipe,  about  3-8'  in  diameter,  with  thick  sides  and  a 
small  opening.  Each  gun  is  five  inches  long.  The  pipe  may  be  easily  cut 
with  the  edge  of  a  three  square  or  half-round  file,  or  with  a  back  saw. 

Plug  one  end  with  a  large  rivet,  a  bolt,  or  spike  filed  off  and  driven  in 
hard.    Bore  the  fuse  hole  with  a  twist  drill,  keeping  plenty  of  oil  on  the  iron. 

The  guns  are  fastened  to  the  carriage  by  tacking  the  tin  over  them.  Where 
the  tin  covers  the  fuse  hole  it  must  be  perforated  afterwards. 

The  carriage  is  fastened  to  the  turret  and  the  whole  turns  upon  the  spike 
pivot. 

In  case  of  any  unevenness  of  turning,  a  washer,  placed  beneath  the  turret, 
win  help. 

TO  FIRE  THE  GUNS 

Take  off  the  turret,  place  a  fire-cracker  fuse  in  the  fuse  hole  first,  then 
load  thru  the  muzzle  with  a  small  charge  of  powder,  then  paper  wads  and 
shot  or  pebbles.  Replace  the  turret,  point  the  guns  (and  don't  get  opposite 
either  end),  fire  the  fuses  and  shove  off  from  shore. 

If  the  monitor  is  painted  drab  or  black,  and  if  the  Stars  and  Stripes  wave 
from  the  bow,  the  whole  effect  is  very  war-like  and  real. 

FRANK  G.  SANFORD 

Oneonta,  New  York 

WEAVIKG 

A  HOOD  AND  A  TOBOGGAN 

PROCESSES.  Individual  measurements  taken;  construction  of  a  loom 
based  on  measurements;  use  of  steel  needle;  beginning  of  design. 

MATERIALS.  A  piece  of  strawboard  to  make  the  loom.;  cardboard; 
double  Germantown  yam  or  roving,  darning  needle,  No.  12. 
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STEIGER  A  HOOD  AND  A  TOBOGGAN 

ORAL  LANGUAGE  WORK.  TaUm  on  flax,  cording,  and  spinning, 
construction  of  the  spindle  and  whorL  In  the  Child's  World,  p.  '426.  Champ* 
tin's  Cyclopedia,  p.  307.  Steiger's  Textile  Studies  for  the  Schoolroom,  p.  28. 
Principal  Commercial  Plant  Fibers,  Dept  of  Agriculture.  How  the  World 
is  Clothed,  Carpenter.    How  We  are  Clothed,  Chamberlain. 

DOLL'S  HOOD 
DIRECTIONS  FOR  MAKING 

Measure  the  head  of  the  doJ  around  the  face,  for  the  length  of  the  loom. 
Make  the  width  a  little  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  length.  Cut  the  straw- 
board  according  to  these  measurements.  Notch  the  loom  on  the  long  sides 
for  the  warping  1-4'  apart.  Pupils  can  make  th«r  own  looms.  When  the 
board  has  been  cut  the  required  size,  tell  them  to  mark  with  a  pencil  z-4* 
spaces  along  the  long  sides.  Then  with  a  pair  of  scissors  let  them  cut  out  the 
pencil  marks.  This  will  make  notches.  It  may  be  found  easier  for  the  younger 
children  to  measure  x-a''  spaces  and  then  to  place  marks  half-way  between. 
Warp  the  yam  in  the  usual  way,  fastening  the  end  around  the  last  notch. 
The  three  weft  threads  nearest  the  face  of  the  hood  should  be  long  enough  to 
allow  for  strings  and  if  of  a  contrasting  color  will  furnish  a  border.  Cut  these 
three  threads  three  times  the  length  of  the  loom.  After  weaving  them  in 
place  braid  the  loose  ends  remaining  to  form  tie-strings.  Do  the  rest  of  the 
weaving  with  a  continuous  thread  forming  a  selvage  on  the  short  sides. 

After  removing  from  the  loom,  join  the  two  lower  comers  at  the  back  of 
the  woven  piece  and  gather  into  shape  to  fit  the  head.  In  the  circular  space 
thus  formed,  place  threads  for  weaving  a  circular  crown.  Be  sure  to  have 
an  uneven  number  of  rays.  If  the  hood  is  placed  over  a  ball  or  some  other 
round  object,  the  weaving  of  the  crown  will  be  less  difficult.  Weave  from  the 
center  of  the  crown  outward  until  the  space  is  filled.  If  the  circular  weaving 
is  too  difficult  for  the  children,  place  the  back  edges  together  and  join  in  a 
straight  seam. 

A  hood  of  roving  large  enough  for  a  child  to  wear  can  be  made  in  the 
same  way.    Use  cord  for  warp. 

DOLL'S  TOBOGGAN 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  MAKING 

For  the  first  exercise  let  all  the  pupils  make  caps  of  the  same  size.  This 
exercise  is  worth  repeating,  letting  each  pupil  take  the  measurement  of  the 
doll's  head  to  make  a  loom  of  the  necessary  size.    The  top  of  this  loom  will 
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always  be  equal  to  one-half  of  the  base.  For  the  first  exercise,  use  stout  card- 
board 4  1-2''  inches  long,  4  1-2^  wide  at  the  lower  end  or  head-size,  and  2  1-4'' 
wide  at  the  top. 

Make  nine  notches  at  each  end,  placing  the  middle  notch  first.  Let  the 
pupils  mark  the  spaces  with  a  pencil  and  then  cut  out  the  mark. 

Use  yam  for  both  warp  and  weft  Warp  both  sides  of  the  loom  the  same 
as  for  the  marble  bag,  being  careful  to  leave  open  the  end  that  fits  the  head. 
In  placing  the  warp,  leave  an  end  at  the  top  long  enough  to  fasten  off  and  make 
a  cord  for  the  tassel.  Begin  to  warp  at  the  bottom  of  the  loom;  secure  the 
thread  with  a  knot  placed  lo'^  from  the  end  of  the  yam.  Carry  it  over  the 
top  and  down  on  the  underside.  Cross  to  the  second  notch  and  continue  until 
the  last  notch  has  been  reached.  Fasten  off  the  end.  In  order  to  make  an 
odd  number  of  threads  for  weaving,  one  extra  notch  may  be  placed  at  the 
lower  end  and  the  10''  length  of  warp  carried  to  the  top  on  one  side  only.  Begin 
to  weave  at  the  top  with  the  yam  that  is  left. 

After  removing  from  the  loom,  thread  the  needle  with  yam  and  draw  the 
top  together.  Fasten  securely  and  use  the  yam  remaining  for  holding  the 
tassel.  Turn  up  at  the  bottom  to  form  a  roll.  Plan  a  loom  for  a  large  toboggan 
of  roving. 

KATHARINE  FRENCH  STEIGER 

Director  of  Domestic  Art 
Rochester,  New  York 

NEEDLEWORK 

SWEDISH  COSTUME 

NECKElf 

Far  beneath  the  crystal  waters  dreamioK 

Ifecken  sleeps  in  his  azure  hall; 

Floating  vapours,  through  the  twilight  gleaming. 

Veil  the  groves  in  their  dusky  pall. 

Night  sweeps  slowly  on,  in  sable  garb  array'd. 

All  is  hushed  and  still  o'er  sea  and  hill  and  glade. 

Not  a  breath  trembles  o'er  the  wave 

When  Necken  rises  from  his  glittering  cave. 

See  his  chariot  drawn  by  Agir's*  daughters 
O'er  the  waves,  as  they  dance  below; 
Sweetly  sounds  his  harp  across  the  waters, 
Yet  it  speaks  but  of  endless  woe. 

*  The  waves. 
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Hot  •  tear  hai  pierced  the  gloom  end  clouds  above, 
Bringiiig  tender  greetiiisi  from  the  Queen  of  Love, 
Oh,  how  weary  hia  heart  must  be 
While  thna  his  song  sweeps  sadly  o'er  the  tea. 

"Oh,  where  art  thou,  starry  Queen  of  Heaven, 

Whom  I  once  fondly  called  my  bride; 

Far  from  thee  in  cruel  exile  driven, 

I  must  languish  in  the  ocean's  tide. 

But  the  day  will  dawn  when  all  things  shall  be  new. 

When  at  length  released,  I'll  ride  to  glory  too. 

Then  triumphant  the  strain  shall  be 

That  to  my  golden  harp  I'll  sing  to  thee." 

Thus  he  mourns,  when  lo,  from  heaven  gleaming 
Freya's*  smile  lights  the  darksome  night; 
O'er  the  strand  her  gold  tear-drops  streaming 
Shine  like  gems  in  unfading  light. 
Then  she  fondly  greets  her  true  love  mourning  there. 
While  the  trembling  waves  reflect  her  image  fair. 
And   the  Necken  Ui  blissful  pain. 
Joyfully  strikes  his  golden  harp  again. 

Note. — Necken  or  the  Hecks,  a  watersprite,  dwelling  in  lakes  and  rivers,  plays  on  the 
harp  or  viole,  anxiously  waiting  for  redemption  and  resurrection.  The  above  melody, 
intended  for  a  polonaise  or  dance,  was  composed  by  a  young  peasant,  who  had  learnt  it  from 
the  Reck.  The  text  was  written  by  the  poet  Afyelius,  who  with  Geijer,  compiled  the  fint 
collection  of  Swedish  folk-songs.  The  composer  Thomas  has  introduced  the  melody  with 
admirable  effect  in  his  opera,  Hamlet. 

Accounts  of  rural  life  in  Sweden  are  very  interesting.  The  two  great 
holidays  of  the  year  are  Christmas  and  Midsummer  Day,  the  24th  of  June. 
Both  of  these  days,  in  a  way,  represent  the  turning  points  of  time,  the  height 
of  the  cold  and  warm  seasons,  and  Midsummer  Day  is  an  especially  joyful 
time,  for  it  represents  the  feast  of  summer,  when  the  sun  is  at  its  nearest  point 
to  those  far  northern  countries.  The  celebration  of  this  day  is  a  relic  of  the 
Viking  times,  for  after  Christianity  was  adopted  the  observance  of  this  day 
still  continued,  making  it,  however,  more  a  feast  of  nature  than  a  time  of 
heathen  worship. 

History  tells  us  that  the  day  was  originally  called  St  Hans'  (St.  John's) 
day,  in  remembrance  of  John  the  Baptist,  but  it  is  also  believed  to  have  become, 
with  other  festivals,  a  part  of  the  great  festival  celebrated  by  ancient  Scan- 
dinavians at  about  this  time  of  year  in  honor  of  the  god  of  light,  or  god  of 


*The  Goddess  of  Love. 
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tiie  mn.    OrMt  preparationa  were  made  (or  celebrating  Out  festival,  the  bomat 
decorated  with  bougbi  and  flowen,  the  floon  utrewa  with  Icavea,  or  with 


evergreen,  and  fouog  fir  treei  set  up  all  around  the  bouses.      What  a  beautiful 
■Ight  the  home*  muat  have  been,  and  is  it  not  a  fine  thing  to  perpetuate  anch 
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In  Stockholm,  on  St.  Hans'  Eve,  a  Leaf-Market  is  held,  where  are  exposed 
for  sale,  not  only  leafy  boughs  and  bouquets  of  flowers,  but  thousands  of 
tiny  May-St&iger,  or  May-poles  decorated  with  colored  paper  or  tinsel,  as 
their  May-day  dances  all  take  place  on  Midsummer  Day. 

Coming  at  the  season  of  the  longest  days  of  the  year.  Midsummer  Day 
is  made  a  long  day  and  evening  in  the  open,  for  the  Swedish  people  are  great 
lovers  of  nature,  and  rich  and  poor,  alike,  leave  their  homes  to  picnic  in  the 
country;  even  those  who  cannot  leave  home  to  get  far  out  into  the  country, 
flock  to  the  city  parks. 

All  take  provisions  to  spend  a  day  and  a  night  under  the  trees,  eating, 
romping,  singing  their  national  songs,  of  which  the  above  is  one,  playing 
games  and  dancing  on  the  green,  for  all  these  activities  are  a  part  of  the  day's 
routine.  All  the  city  shops  are  closed  and  the  city,  as  well  as  the  people,  is 
in  gala  dress.  The  country  or  peasant  costume  is,  however,  the  accepted 
attire  for  the  sports  of  Midstimmer  Day,  and  is  adopted  by  all  classes  for  wear 
on  that  day,  doubtlesa  on  account  of  the  freedom  of  movement  permitted  by 
the  costume. 

An  interesting  fact  which  might  be  stated  here  is  that  the  Swedish  people 
have  a  national  dress  which  was  established  in  1777,  by  Gustavus  III,  who 
promulgated  some  very  rigid  laws  concerning  dress,  doubtless  intending  to 
prevent  the  extravagant  fashions  even  then  in  vogue  in  other  countries. 

What  a  gala  time  in  every  way,  this  Midsummer  Day  must  have  been! 
Let  us  think  of  the  possibilities  of  such  a  day,  of  the  Leaf-Market,  and  the 
trimming  of  our  homes  at  such  a  season,  when  nature  would  quickly  replenish 
the  woods  and  trees.    Might  this  not  be  a  useful  suggestion  for  a  "sane  Fourth"? 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  PATTERN 

The  Swedish  costume  illustrated  this  month  has  a  slightly  different 
problem  in  that  the  skirt  and  bodice  are  fastened  together,  a  thoroly  hygienic 
manner  of  dressing,  in  allowing  the  weight  to  come  from  the  shoulders. 

The  skirt  is  straight  and  full,  but  is  sloped  up  in  front  1-2^  to  meet  the 
high  bodice.  This  allows  the  full  skirt  portion  of  the  dress  to  be  seen  slightly 
above  band  of  apron.  The  skirt  in  length  should  nearly  reach  the  ankles. 
The  bodice  is  laced  up  the  front  with  cord,  allowing  the  points  to  spread  apart 
at  the  top.  A  white  guimpe  is  worn  under  this  bodice  and  for  the  front  and 
back  of  the  guimpe  pattern,  we  will  utilize  the  front  and  back  of  waist  pattern 
in  the  November  number  of  The  School  Arts  Book.  On  the  front  pattern  referred 
to,  measure  down  ^'*  from  A  on  line  AB,  and  i*  from  Point  3  on  under  arm 
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seam.  Connect  these  points,  and  cut  on  this  line-  On  the  back  imttern 
measure  i"  from  Point  5,  on  under  arm  seam,  and  2"  from  A  on  tine  AB. 
Connect  points  and  cut. 

Fig.  I.  Cap  of  sleeve.  Paper,  5  1-2''  x  2  1-2'.  Place  paper  and  letter 
as  in  chart 

Point  z  ~  1-2''  from  A.  Point  2  =  i  i-  8'  from  i.  Point  3=1  1-2''  from 
A.  Point  4=1"  from  3.  Point  5=2  1-2"  from  A.  Point  6  =  1-4*'  from 
5  Point  7  =  1-2^  from  C.  Point  8  =  1-2"  from  7.  Point  9=1*  from  C. 
Point  10  =  1-2''  from  9.    Point  11  =  31-2''  from  A. 

Points  E  and  F  =  i^  each  from  C  and  A,  respectively.  Draw  curve  for 
top  of  sleeve  from  E  to  F,  thru  points  8-10- 1 1-6-4-2. 

Fig.  2.  Lower  portion  of  sleeve.  Paper  5  1-4^  z  7^  Place  paper  and 
letter  as  in  chart.  Divide  paper  in  halves  by  tine  EF.  Paper  may  be  folded 
on  this  line,  and  only  one-half  drafted,  cutting  thru  the  two  thicknesses  of 
paper,  in  order  that  the  pattern  may  be  placed  open  on  two  thicknesses  of 
material. 

Point  I  =  3-4''  from  B.    Point  2  =  3-4^^  from  D. 

Draw  curve  for  lower  edge  of  sleeve. 

Point  3  =  2^^  from  A.  Point  4=2*  from  C.  Point  5  and  Point  6  = 
I  4"  from  3. 

Draw  curve  for  inside  seam  of  sleeve. 

Fig.  3.    Bodice.    Paper  5  1-4''  x  3  i-2''»    Place  and  letter  as  in  chart 
Point  1=2''  from  A.    Point  2  =  1-2"  from  i.    Point  3=1  1-8^  from 

A.    Point  4=2  1-4'  from  3.    Point  5  =  j"  from  A.    Point  6=2  3-4  "  from 

A.    Point  7=2*'  from  C.    Point  8=1"  from  7.    Point  9=2*  from  C. 

Point  10  =  2  3-4  ''from  6.    Point  11  =  1-4^  from  6.    Point  12  -■=.  1-2^  from  6. 

Point  13—1  3-4''  from  6.    Point  14  =  3-4*'  from  13.    Point  15  =  3-4*'  from 

13.    Point  16  =  1-2*  from  B. 

Draw  curve  for  arms  eye  from  11 -15-10- 14-12. 

Fig.  4.    Collar.    Paper  4  1-2"  z  2  1-2''.      Place  and  letter  as  in  chart. 

Point  1=1''  from  A.  Point  2=1  1-2''  from  A.  Point  3=1  i-a^ 
from  C.  Point  4=1"  from  C.  Point  5=1  1-8'  from  4.  Point  6=1'' 
from  B.    Point  7  =  3-4^  from  6. 

Draw  curve  for  inside  of  neck  3-5-2.  Draw  curve  for  outside  edge  of 
collar  D-7-1. 

Fig  5.    Crown  of  cap.    Paper  4"  z  3''.    Place  and  letter  as  in  chart. 
Point  I  =  1-2^  from  C.    Point  2  =  z-2^  from  i.    Point  3  =  z-4'  from  B. 
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Fig.  6.  Band  of  cap.  Paper  2  1-4'  x  i  3-4^.  Place  and  letter  as  in 
chart 

Point  X  =  3-8'  from  C.    Point  2  =  3-8'  from  B. 

Fig.  7.    Side  of  cap.    Paper  3  1-2^  x  4^.    Place  and  letter  as  in  chart. 
Point  I  =  1-2"  from  A.    Point  2  =  7-8^  from  C.    Point  3=1  i-8'  from 
C.    Point  4  =  3-8*'  from  D.    Point  5=2''  from  C.    Point  6=2  i-8*  from  D. 
Line  3-4  and  5-6  =-  edges  of  plaits. 

In  catting  place  parts  of  pattern  with  lines  AB  and  CD,  straight,  length- 
wise of  material.  Unless  otherwise  specified  the  portions  marked  "fold," 
are  to  be  placed  on  a  lengthwise  fold,  that  is,  a  fold  parallel  with  the  selvage. 
Cut  four  sections  for  the  band  of  cap,  and  two  sections  for  the  collar  and 
crown  of  cap.    Other  portions  are  to  be  cut  double  only. 

To  make. — Seam  two  sections  of  collar  together,  except  on  inside  curve 
of  neck,  and  turn  and  crease.  Place  center  of  collar,  at  center  back  of  neck, 
and  seam  upper  portion  of  collar  to  waist,  from  the  wrong  side,  then  hem 
under  portion  of  collar  into  position  over  seam. 

Gather  straight  (upper)  edge  of  sleeve  into  lower  edge  of  cap  before  seaming 
inside  seam  of  sleeve.  Finish  wrist  with  ruflSe.  Trim  collar  and  sleeve  with 
bands  to  match  bodice.    Hem  bottom  of  guimpe,  and  run  a  draw  string  in. 

Neck  and  armseye  of  bodice  are  to  be  faced  with  bands  of  same,  cut  on 
a  true  bias.  Skirt  is  to  be  gathered,  and  sewed  to  bodice  with  placket  in 
front,  under  apron. 

Having  cut  four  portions  for  band  of  cap,  seam  each  pair  around  lower 
edge,  and  plait  crown  portion  of  cap,  into  upper  edge  of  band,  allowing  the 
plaits  to  extend  to  top  of  crown,  then  seam  top  edges  of  crown  portions. 
Sew  lower  edge  of  crown  to  upper  edge  of  band,  then  Insert  plaited  side  por- 
tions at  each  side,  having  the  plaits  turn  towards  the  back.  Seam  at  each 
edge,  then  face  inside  portion  of  band,  and  quilt  band  vertically. 

The  costume  in  the  picture  is  made  of  a  mercerized  muslin,  the  skirt  of  a 
magenta  color,  and  the  bodice  of  yellow.  The  apron  is  of  green,  with  bands 
of  yellow,  and  the  cap  and  guimpe  are  of  white  lawn. 

For  a  pattern  in  a  ten  or  twelve  year  size,  multiply  these  dimensions  by 
three. 

BLANCHE  E.  HYDE 

Director  of  Household  Economics 
Newton,  Massachusetts 
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ROSE  WIGHT  LIGHT 

HETALRY 

RIGHT  LIGHT 

THE  problem  for  this  month  is  verj  dlff  ennt  [roni  those  that  have  preceded, 
but  I  tiiut  it  will  be  one  of  interert  to  nun;  boys  because  of  its  use- 
fulness and  its  Bimplicit;. 
It  is  so  simple  in  construction  that  a  boy  of  nine  yean  can  make  it  and 
as  for  materials,  two  discarded  tin  cans,  a  little  soldering  fluid  and  a  ^ece  of 
soft  solder  are  all  that  are  required 
In  Twiring  the  night  light  it  is 
first  necessary  to  cut  a  pattern  from 
a  piece  of   heavy   wrapping  paper. 
The   pattern   Is   to  be   cut  a  little 
longer  than  three  times  the  diame- 
ter of  the  can,  and  as  wide  as  the 
can  it   high.     Fold   this   piece   of 
paper  In  the  middle  and  iritb  a  pair 
of  scisaorB  cat  to  the  tine  as  at  Fig- 
ure I.     After   cutting   this  pattern, 
Fig.  1,  place  It  about  the  outside  of 
can  Ilo.  1,  with  the  seam  of  the  can 
at  the    front.     Holding   it  in  place 
with  the  left  hand,  draw  a   pencil 
line  about  the  top  edge  of  the  pat- 
tern.   Next  take  the  curved  shears 
and  cut  to  this  line  beginning  at  the 
top,  Fig.  3.    In  using  the  Ehears  the 
cnttiog  edge  should  come  in  contact 
with  the  line  at  but  one  point,  see 
Fig.  3,  A.    After  cutting,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  use  a  file  and  piece  of 
emery  cloth  to  smooth  the  edges. 
From    can    Ho.   1   we   are  to   cut 
pieces  for  the  handle  and  the  candle 
socket    Cut  it  down  the  seam  at  the  side.  Fig.  4,  end  around  the  bottom 
so  that  the  tin  may  be  straightened  out  in  a  flat  sheet,  Fig    5.     As  the 
diameter  of  the  candle  used  for  this  light' is  3-4  of  an  inch,  the  diameter  of 
the  socket  must  be  3-4  of  an  inch,  so  a  strip  w  cut  as  long  as  three  times  the 
diameter,  plus  i-i  inch  which  is  allowed  for  lapping,  and  i  inch  wide,  which 
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is  to  be  the  height  of  the  socket.  The  ends  of  the  strip  are  turned  as  shown 
at  Figure  6,  A  and  B,  and  brought  together  and  clinched,  Fig.  7.  The  strip 
for  the  handle  is  9  inches  long  and  i  1-2  inches  wide,  1-4  of  an  inch  being 
allowed  on  either  side  to  turn  in,  in  order  to  give  the  handle  a  little  more  thick- 
ness and  a  finished  edge. 

To  turn  the  edges  of  the  handle,  take  two  pieces  of  wood  about  7-8  of  an 
inch  square  and  10  inches  long  and  place  the  strip  for  the  handle  between  these 
pieces,  having  the  strip  project  above  1-4  of  an  inch  as  at  Figure  8  and  fasten 
them  In  the  vise.  Now  take  another  piece  of  wood  about  the  size  of  the  other 
two  and  place  it  as  shown  Fig.  8,  A,  and  turn  the  edge  over  at  right  angles. 
This  is  done  on  both  edges,  shaping  it  as  at  Figure  9.  With  the  mallet,  turn 
these  edges  over  almost  flat.  Fig.  10.  It  may  not  bend  evenly  at  all  points, 
but  by  placing  one  of  the  7-8  inch  strips  as  at  Figure  11,  the  edges  are  trued 
up  with  the  mallet.  The  handle  is  next  bent  into  shape  as  at  Figure  t3.  A 
broom  handle  or  a  piece  of  gas  or  steam  pipe  will  answer  for  a  form  to  bend 
it  on.     It  is  easily  bent  with  the  fingers. 

The  handle  and  candle  socket  are  now  to  be  soldered  in  place,  and  as  the 
light  is  made  of  tin,  soft  solder  is  used. 

Enough  soft  solder  and  soldering  fluid  for  this  piece  of  work  may  be  had 
at  any  tinsmith's  or  plumber's  shop  for  two  or  three  cents  or  it  may  be  found 
at  hardware  stores. 

To  solder  the  socket,  first  scrape  the  tin  bright  where  the  socket  is  to  be 
placed  and  coat  the  surface  with  the  soldering  fluid.  Then  put  the  socket 
in  place  and  put  two  or  three  pieces  of  solder  next  to  the  edge,  on  the  inside 
of  the  socket.  A  soldering  iron  would  be  the  proper  thing  to  use  for  soldering 
this  but  as  we  already  have  the  small  blow  pipe  we  can  make  that  do  very  well. 
When  everything  is  ready,  place  the  light  on  two  bricks  or  charcoal  blocks 
as  at  Figure  13  and  heat  the  center  part  of  the  bottom  with  the  blow  pipe  until 
the  solder  flows  around  the  joint.  Soft  solder  fuses  at  a  very  low  temperature 
so  care  must  be  taken  not  to  get  it  over  heated.  The  handle  is  soldered  in  the 
same  way.  Clean  the  tin  where  the  handle  is  to  be  joined;  coat  with  the 
soldering  fltiid,  and  hold  handle  in  place  with  binding  wire.  Place  a  small 
piece  of  solder  at  top  and  bottom  of  handle  and  apply  the  flame  on  the  inside. 
After  the  soldering  is  all  done  and  after  the  light  is  cleaned  with  some  kind  of 
metal  polish  or  powdered  pumice  and  water,  it  is  ready  for  use. 

AUGUSTUS  F.  ROSE 
Boston,  Massachusetts 
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FOR  MARCH  WORE 
Illustrative  Drawing 

'  Primary  Illustrative  Drawing,  Jessie  T.  Ames,  Book,  March  1905.  lUus- 
tratiye  Drawing,  Frederick  Whitney,  Council  Year-Book,  1902,  p.  92. 
Graphic  Expression  in  Childhood,  Julia  C.  Cremins,  Council  Year-Book, 
1903,   p.  46.    Primary  Drawing,   Walter  Sargent,   Council  Year-Book, 

i904»  p.  37. 

On  Arranging  Groups 

Relationships  in  Grouping,  Frank  A  Parsons,  Book,  February  1905. 
Examples  of  Groups,  Book,  Outlines  for  January  and  February  each  year. 
Pictorial  Composition,  Henry  T.  Bailey,  Council  Year-Book,  1902,  p.  100. 
Pictorial  Composition,  H.  R.  Poore.  Prang  Text  Books.  Manual  Arts 
Drawing  Books.  Applied  Arts  Drawing  Books. 

On  Drawing  Groups 

Drawing  of  Groups,  Fred  H.  Daniels,  Book,  February  1906.  Tests  and 
Aids  in  Appearance  Drawing,  Harold  H.  Brown,  Book,  January  1905. 
Drawing  from  Groups,  A.  K.  Cross,  "Freehand  Drawing,"  p.  9.  See  also 
Mr.  Cross'  "Light  and  Shade."  Freehand  Perspective  and  Sketching, 
Dora  Miriam  Norton. 

Technique 

Pencil  Sketching  from  Nature,  Dr.  James  P.  Haney  Pen  Drawing, 
Charles  D.  Maginnis,  Bates  &  Guild  Company.  Still  Life  in  Water-colors, 
Mary  B.  Jones,  Book,  February  1904.  Water-color  over  Charcoal,  Dora 
M.  Norton^  Book,  January  1905.  A  Course  in  Water  Color,  Prang  Edu- 
cational Company. 


Don't  get  difcouraged.     It  is  often  the  lest 
key  of  the  bunch  thet  opens  the  lock. 

— Edwsrd  Fairbanks. 
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If  all  "H-(e  -world  and  loue-  "A/eKe  _yo\jn^  c 
^ind  truITi  in  evet^  shepherde  "lon^oe  :? 
T_nese  preTTP'  pledvsures  mi^hi"'  me  r-no^£ 
"  I  o    live-  vvl-tK  "tfTee    and    be  -+l-i>^    lov/e,     c      C7 


EDITORIAL 

T  X  THEN  I  hear  a  wise  and  prude-nt  person  objecting  to 
VV  the  annual  visit  of  St.  Valentine  to  the  schoolroom, 
I  see  again  old  King  Canute  in  his  royal  chair  on  the  beach  talk- 
ing to  the  German  Ocean!  When  old  Father  Time  omits  the 
fourteenth  of  February,  old  St.  Valentine  may  omit  his  festival. 
Nay,  I  verily  believe  in  that  event,  he  would  have  it  celebrated 
the  next  day!    Valentines  will  continue  to  be. 

To  be  perfectly  frank,  I  myself  must  plead  guilty  to  a  linger- 
ing  affection  for  the  intricate  stamped  paper  marvels  created 
by  the  royal  valentine  makers  of  Worcester,  Massachusetts. 
These  diaphanous,  double-decked  constructions,  decorated  to 
death,  ghostly  simulacra  of  frosted  wedding  cakes,  have  in  many 
cases  a  beauty  not  to  be  despised.  They  are  as  consistent  in 
all  their  elements  as  a  froth-heap  below  a  waterfall,  or  a  chamber 
in  the  Alhambra.  They  are  not  ugly.  The  ugly  ones  are  chiefly 
the  so-called  comic  valentines,  brutally  conceived,  badly  drawn 
and  vilely  colored.  Other  ugly  ones  are  sometimes  made  by 
children.  These  are  not  intentionally  bad, — perhaps  the  children 
have  done  their  best, — ^they  are  bad  because  the  children  have 
been  left  to  themselves  to  chase  will-o'-the-wisps.  Children 
cannot  produce  "store  valentines,"  nor  good  comic  valentines, 
but  they  can  be  led  to  produce  innocent  missives — ^not  too  bad 
to  send  to  a  friend.  The  valentine  tide  may  not  be  successfully 
dammed,  but  it  may  be  successfully  directed. 

Plate  I  contains  a  few  of  the  best  valentines  I  have  received 
from  children  during  the  past  two  years.  The  first  is  the  front 
part  of  a  double  heart,  made  from  paper,  hand  colored,  by  Mary 
Meltzner,  fourth  grade,  Elmira,  N.  Y.  The  second,  "a  heart  of 
gold,  tremulous"  (raised  on  paper  springs)  within  which  another 
heart  appears,  was  made  by  Vera  Rich,  third  grade,  Oxford,  Mass. 
The  third,  illustrating  the  sentiment,  "There  is  a  home  in  my 
heart  for  you,"  came  to  me  anonymously.  The  fourth  is  from 
a  mimeographed  outline  made  by  the  teacher,  beautifully  colored 
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by  Olive  Cargel,  grade  six,  Oxford,  Mass.  The  fifth  was  made 
by  cutting  the  various  elemeots  from  paper,  and  parting  them 
upon  the  heart-shaped  background,  by  little  Hay  Quigley,  second 
grade,  Division  Street  school,  town  not 
given.  The  sixth  came  from  Anna 
Lowe,  eighth  grade,  Portland,  Maine. 
The  two  leaves  unfold,  revealing 
within  the  sad  words,  "My  heart  is 
broken  as  you  sea,  all  on  account  of 
love  for  thee."  The  seventh  was  made 
by  Alice  St.  Pierre,  Woonsocket,  R.  I., 
a  little  lady  in  a  fourth  grade.  A 
square  is  pierced  on  the  diameters,  the 
comers  are  folded  back,  caught  with 
four-leaf  clovers  for  good  luck,  reveal- 
ing the  orange-colored  heart  within, 
flaming  with  good-will.  That  which 
is  shown  constituted  the  third  page 
of  a  little  booklet.  Its  first  page,  the 
cover,  contained  the  four-leaf  clover 
symbol  made  of  hearts,  the  words, 
"For  Master  Louis,"  and  the  date. 
On  the  second  page  were  inscribed 
the  familiar  lines 

"This  valentiae  comet  from  a  hurt  that  is 

true 
And  faithful  and  loving  forever  to  you."  ^ 


Some  teachers  object  to  so  personal  an  interpretation  of 
the  sentiment  of  good>will.  They  would  spread  it  abroad  thruout 
their  entire  school.  To  such,  Plate  II  offers  a  suggestion.  The 
chain  of  hearts,  of  which  A  is  the  cardboard  pattern,  and  B  a 
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single  link  cut  from  folded  paper,  and  there  spread  open,  was 
designed  by  a  higti  school  boy,  Scituate,  Mass.  The  links  may  be 
used  also  to  make  the  "good  luck  flower,"  E ;  while  the  pieces  cut 
from  the  links,  C,  may  be  used  to  make 
another  form  of  that  flower,  D;  or  the  "rose 
of  hearts,"  F.  These  may  be  used  for  deco- 
rating the  schoolroom,  Febniaiy  fourteenth. 
Another  pretty  decoration  may  be  made  by 
cutting  out  four  figures  like  this  diagram, 
from  squares  of 
paper  folded  on  i 
the  diameters  and  diagonals,  and  j 
pasting  the  four  together  by  the  backs 
of  the  parts  a  a,  to  produce  a  shutting- 
and-opening  ornament  such  as  that 
shown  in  the  half-tone  illustration.        I 

But  as  a  rule  the  old,  old  senti- 
ment will  be  dominant.    The    wise  i 
teacher  will  be  on  the  watch  for  mate-  I 
rial  to  use  in  improving  the  quality  of   . 
the  personal  valentines  his  pupils  will 
produce.     He  will  save  such  a  book- 
cover  as  "The  Wing 
of  Love,*'  for  its 

winged  heart ;  such  a  little  cherub  as  that  on 
the  next  page,  that  he  may  have  two  captive 
hearts  to  fly  on  St.  Valentme's  day.  He  will 
save  any  valentine  which  has  a  good  idea  in 
it,  and  redraw  it  ui  better  form.  A  valentine 
bookmark  was  suggested  by  a  very  crude 
drawing  which  came  to  me  last  year  with 
this  rhyme  scrawled  on  the  back : 
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1.  I  love, 

2.  I  love. 

3.  I  love. 
I  lay. 

No  matter  what 

The  daisy  sayi, 

1  love  You 

Anyway. 


This  Japanese  boy  with  bis 
lantern  was  suggested  by  a  val- 
entine from  Lowell,  Mass.  On 
Plate  III  are  four  designs  wbich 
I  have  worked  out  from  sugges- 
tions from  various  sources.  The 
first  embodies  a  clever  device, 
two  interlaced  hearts,  of  one 
endless  piece,  from  the  carved 
door  of  an  old  marriage  cabinet 
of  the  Xnith  century,  in  the 
Bavarian  National  Museum, 
Mimich.  The  second  illustration 
is  from  a  booklet  cover.  The  hearts  of  Robert 
and  Eva  are  chained  together,  and  sealed  with 
the  sign  of  the  cross,  the  Maltese  cross,  symbol 
of  devotion,  the  knightly  devotion 
of  the  days  of  chivalry.  This 
device  first  appeared  in  The 
School  Arts 
Book  in  1904. 
The  children  *•  ( 
like  to  do  the 
"cut-out" 
work.  The 
third  illustra- 
tion on  th 
plate  offers 
I  suggestion 
within  reason. 
Such  work 
must 
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ValantincB  praduod  b;  redriwinf  and  luiimniliic  wllh  Ihc  fewetl  poolbl*  c1uid(h, 
Ih*  cruda  work  o(  chlldrM. 
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too  elaborate.  The  heart  with  its  circle  containing  the  initials 
of  the  beloved,  is  not  too  difficult  for  grammar  grade  pupils  to 
attempt.  The  fourth  is  a  clever  use  of  the  plaid  pattern,  drawn 
on  tracing  paper.  The  square  is  the  cover  of  the  two-leaved 
folio  cut  out  to  form  a  frame.  Within  this  frame  is  the  plaid, 
of  such  colors  as  the  maker  may  fancy.  Thru  the  plaid  the 
heart  is  visible  behind  the  inscription.  Opening  the  folio  one 
finds  within  not  only  the  heart  but  selections  from  the  old 
song  beginning 

"O,  wert  thou  in  the  cold  blast 

On  yonder  lea  .  .  . 

I'd  shelter  thee,  I'd  shelter  thee." 

Plate  IV  contains  other  transformations  of  children's  work. 
The  original  of  i  came  from  a  fifth  grade  pupil ;  everything  but 
the  idea  is  different.  The  outside  and  the  inside  of  the  folio 
are  shown  one  above  another.  The  perforated  book-mark,  2, 
is  designed  from  the  '^heart's-ease."  Made  of  ptire  white  paper 
with  a  backing  of  deep  rich  red,  it  is  handsome.  ''Your  heart 
in  mine,"  3,  is  simple  and  pretty  if  made  of  the  right  colors  of 
paper.  Two  hearts,  the  cause  of  Love's  inability  to  see  clearly, 
is  the  motive  in  4.  .  ''Heart's  are  trumps,  and  you're  my  ace," 
is  the  basis  for  5.  The  "comic"  valentine,  6,  is  added  because 
such  things  do  appeal  so  strongly  to  some  children,  especially 
boys.  A  half  dozen  valentines  having  this  motive  in  one  form 
or  another  came  to  me  last  year  from  as  many  different  states. 
Plate  V  shows  a  new  rendering  of  an  old  rhyme.  The  device 
beneath  the  words  may  be  either  drawn  and  painted  or  made 
from  carefully  selected  colored  papers.  When  the  cover  (at 
the  left)  is  folded  over  it,  the  perforations  of  the  different  parts 
of  the  design  show  the  flowers  of  the  proper  colors.  On  the 
outside  of  the  cover  is  written  "To  Elizabeth,  February  fourteenth, 


1910." 
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Among  the  rhymes  which  came  from  the  valentines  by 
school  children  are  the  following: 

This  bc'the  token  Tho'  iliiM  be  gray, 

V  And  the  rign.  Or  akles  be  blue, 

That  I'm  ;our  loving  Remember  me 

Valentine.  Aa  I  do  yon. 

Hf  darling,  keep  As  lon|[  aa  there's 

For  me  a  part  A  sun  to  Bet, 

Of  your  loving  There'll  be  one  girl 

Faithful  heart  Who  loves  you  yet 

Hy  heart  has  flown  to  you  to  be  your  Valentine, 
O  send  me  youiB,  my  dear,  to  take  the  place  of  mine. 
Beauteous  maiden,  O  be  mine; 
Each  hour  I  sigh  for  thee. 
Thou  only  art  my  valentine; 
Heed  thou  thy  sweetheart's  plea. 

This  last  has  the  form  of  an  acrostic  rubricating  the  name 
of  the  maiden. 
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€L  The  Tailpieces  in  this  number  are  appropriate  to  the  month. 
The  great  war  eagle  is  from  a  German  publication;  the  seal  of 
the  United  States  is  from  the  cover  of  a  St.  Nicholas  Magazine. 
The  others  I  made  myself,  for  the  fun  of  it.  These  all  may  be 
of  use  in  language  or  history  papers.  Here  are  a  few  quotations 
from  the  words  of  Lincoln  which  may  also  be  of  service.  These 
came  from  the  G.  A.  R.  Flag  Day  pamphlet,  published  for  the 
Rhode  Island  boys  and  girls  by  the  State  Commissioner  of  Public 
Schools,  Dr.  Walter  £.  Ranger. 

Liberty  is  your  birthright. 

Learn  the  laws  and  obey  them. 

Revolutionize  through  the  ballot  box. 

I  am  nothing,  but  truth  is  everything. 

I  shall  stay  right  here  and  do  my  duty. 

Killing  the  dog  does  not  cure  the  bite. 

If  I  can  learn  God's  will,  I  will  do  it. 

My  rightful  masters,  the  American  people. 

The  Union  is  older  than  any  of  the  States. 

As  our  case  is  new,  so  we  must  think  anew. 

Workingmen  are  the  basis  of  all  governments. 

Trust  to  the  good  sense  of  the  American  people. 

Mercy  bears  richer  rewards  than  strict  justice. 

Keep  the  jewel  of  liberty  in  the  family  of  freedom. 

I  am  glad  to  find  a  man  who  can  go  ahead  without  me. 

Give  us  a  little  more  light,  and  a  little  less  noise. 

You  must  not  give  me  the  praise — it  belongs  to  God. 

Let  the  people  know  the  truth,  and  the  country  is  safe. 

It  is  not  best  to  swap  horses  while  crossing  a  stream. 

He  sticks  through  thick  and  thin— I  admire  such  a  man. 

Ballots  are  the  rightful  and  peaceful  successors  of  bullets. 

With  firmness  in  the  right,  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right. 

You  may  say  anything  you  like  about  me — if  that  will  help. 

It  is  not  much  in  the  nature  of  man  to  be  driven  to  do  anything. 

Success  does  not  so  much  depend  on  external  help  as  on  self-reliance. 

It  is  better  only  sometimes  to  be  right  than  at  all  times  wrong. 
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The  following  is  from  a  good  primary 
booklot  on  Washington.  It  came  to  me  from 
Hargaret  Lang,  Grade  II,  West  Manitowoc, 
Wisconsin.  I  have  cut  the  illustrations  from 
the  pages  and  re-arranged  them  to  save  space. 

Thii  is  the  ctacTiT  tree, 

Old  in  story; 
A  brave  boy  gave  it 

Its  (Tcatut  glory. 

These  are  the  cherries 
The  good  tiee  bore, 
Sometiines  less  and 


This  is  the  hatchet 

Which  did  much  haiin 

With  the  Sturdy  strokes 
Of  a  boy's  right  arm. 

Small  was  the  boy, 
But  he  Bcomed  a  lie. 

To  be  brave  and  honest, 
AU  can  try. 

Here  is  a  queer 

Continental  hat; 
Our  greatest  general 

Wore  one  like  that. 

Here  is  the  mani 
You  know  him  well ; 

Give  a  rousing  cheer 
When  his  name  you  tell- 
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tlThe  cover  design  for  this  number  I  clipped  some  time  ago 
from  a  German  publication.  The  K  is  probably  the  sign  that 
Alexander  Koch  of  Darmstadt  is  responsible  for  so  pleasing'  a 
design.  This  shower  of  rose  leaf  hearts  is  an  example  of  I'art 
nouveau  method  of  filling  the  circle.  The  old  masters  of  the 
West  didn't  happen  to  think  of  this;  to  the  old  masters  of  the  far 
East  we  are  indebted  for  such  occult  embodiments  of  the  laws 
of  rhythm,  balance,  and  harmony. 

C  The  contributed  articles  offer  sufficient  variety  to  stir  the 
various  minds  represented  by  all  the  names  on  the  subscription 
list.  Mr.  Arthur  D.  Dean,  the  efficient  Chief  of  the  Division  of  - 
Trades  Schools,  State  of  New  York,  writes  of  the  last  great  meeting 
for  the  promotion  of  industrial  education,  while  Miss  Alice  B. 
Muzzey  presents  examples  of  historic  art.  Miss  Mary  A.  Pearson, 
Director  of  the  Art  Department,  State  Normal  School,  North 
Adams,  Mass.,  makes  practical  suggestions  for  handling  the  old 
subject  of  model  and  object  drawing,  while  Mr.  Charles  M.  Miller, 
Assistant  Supervisor  of  Manual  Training,  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
presents  a  new  subject  in  constructive  and  decorative  art  (or 
rather  an  old  subject,  new  to  the  schools),  and  in  a  new  way. 
The  old  subject  of  Color  is  presented  from  a  fresh  point  of  view. 
Theories  of  color  multiply.  ''In  this  seeming  exuberance"  (as 
an  old  author  phrases  it)  ''ignorance  might  lie  down  in  hopeless 
uncertainty  and  declare  that  what  required  such  an  immensity 
of  labor  to  search  out,  must  absolutely  be  inscrutable."  But, 
as  our  learned  and  eloquent  author  further  observes,  "With  the 
active  investigating  mind,  difficulties  are  calculated  to  create 
exertion."  Mr.  Wilson,  who  contributes  to  this  number  the 
first  of  a  series  of  three  articles  on  color,  has  a  mind  of  that  type. 
He  has  pushed  his  investigations  so  far  that  a  person  of  ordinary 
attainments  in  music  and  in  painting  is  unable  to  follow  him. 
He  appears  to  soar  into  the  empyrean.    But  when  Mr.  Wilson 
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takes  palette  end  brush  and  paints  landscapes  "out  of  his  bead" 
to  illustrate  his  theories,  to  express  any  mood  he  pleases,  and 
produces  harmonies  of  color  every  time,  harmonies  which  his 
brother  artists  admire,  he  seems  less  visionary.  Hr.  HunseU 
has  worked  out  a  perfectly  consistent  scientific  classification  of 
colors,  and  made  possible  the  exact  definition  of  any  given  tone. 
Dr.  Ross  has  worked  out  the  sequences  of  values  and  hues  of 
color  which  make  possible  the  finest  harmonies.  Mr.  Wilson's 
aim,  as  I  understand  it,  is  to  establish  a  simple  key-board  in 
color  upon  which  harmonies  in  color  may  be  played  by  a  child 
jts  certainly  as  harmonies  in  music  may  be  played  upon  the  key- 
board of  a  piano.  This  is,  without  doubt,  *'a  consummation 
devouUy  to  be  wished."  Let  us  bear  Kr.  Wilson  with  an  open 
mind,  and  question  bim  with  a  judicial  spirit.  His  trainmg  as 
an  artist  (Julian  School,  Paris,  and  Royal  Academy,  Munich), 
together  with  bis  successful  experience  as  a  teacher,  entitle  him 
to  attention. 

C  Gradually  the  good  work  in  drawing  and  design  in  the  public 
schools  is  winning  recognition  from  bard  headed  business  men. 
Such  recognition  is  assuming  tangible 
form. 

The  prize  of  $25.00  offered  by  the 
Milton  Bradley  Company  for  a  cover 
design  for  their  book  Paradise  of  Child- 
hood, was  awarded  to  Florence  E.  Hay, 
of  Erie,  Pa.,  a  student  at  the  Philadel- 
phia School  of  Industrial  Art.  Miss 
Hay's  design  was  chosen  from  among 
fifty-two  designs  submitted,  and  will  be 
printed  in  brown,  white  and  gold  on  a 
lighter  brown  background.  We  print 
an  illustration  of  it  herewith. 
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The  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  has  recently  in- 
augurated a  contest,  open  to  all,  for  an  Emblem  of  the  City,  and  has 
offered  $200  as  a  prize  for  the  best  design.  For  the  conditions  of  the 
contest  write  to  Joseph  B.  Babb,  Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  American  School  Peace  League  has  offered  two  sets 
of  prizes  for  an  official  symbol  which  will  lend  itself  to  decorative 
purposes,  brooches,  scarf  pins,  etc.  The  contest  for  the  first 
set  of  prizes  is  open  to  the  pupils  in  the  public  and  private  ele- 
mentary schools  of  the  United  States;  the  second  set  to  pupils 
in  secondary  schools.  The  prizes  in  each  set  are  S75,  $50,  and 
$25  for  the  winning  designs.  For  complete  information,  write  to 
Mrs.  Fannie  Fern  Andrews,  405  Marlborough  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

tL  Mr.  Theodore  M.  Dillaway,  for  ten  years  Director  of  Drawing 
in  the  public  schools  and  of  the  Normal  Art  Course  in  the  Al- 
bright Art  Academy  of  Buffalo,  has  been  elected  Director  of 
Drawing  and  Manual  Training  for  the  city  of  Boston.  Mr. 
Dillaway,  a  graduate  of  the  high  school,  Somerville,  Mass.,  of 
the  Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School,  and  of  the  Delacluse 
Art  School  in  Paris,  was  one  of  the  teachers  chosen  by  the  Mosely 
commission  to  inspect  drawing  and  art  in  the  schools  of  England. 
He  has  made  a  record  in  Buffalo  which  guarantees  his  success  in 
the  New  England  metropolis.  In  announcing^his  resignation,  one 
of  the  Buffalo  newspapers  said,  ^^Not  only  in  his  professional  but 
equally  in  his  personal  capacity  his  influence  has  been  of  the  best 
in  every  respect,  and  his  departure  is  noted  with  sincere  regret." 

€L  The  School  Arts  Book  will  offer  special  prizes  for  good  school 
work  related  to  the  Birthdays  of  Great  Americans,  Easter,  Arbor 
Day,  Patriots'  Day,  and  Graduation  Day.  Read  the  Special 
Contest  announcements. 

Easy  to  match  what  others  do. 
Perform  the  feat  as  well  as  they; 
Hard  to  out-do  the  brave  and  true. 
And  find  a  loftier  way.    — Emerson. 
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Pexmsylyania  Museum  and  School  of  Industrial  Art. 

Philadelphia,  January  8,  1910. 
My  dear  Mr.  Bailey: 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  excellent  editorial  in  The  School  Arts  Book 
for  January,  especially  the  section  in  which  you  discuss,  with  a  frankness 
as  admirable  as  it  is  rare,  the  very  widespread  failure  to  teach  drawing  decently 
in  American  schools.  The  failure  is  not  universal,  and  the  exceptions  you 
note  are  well  taken  and  well  deserved.  There  are  others  also,  of  course,  but 
the  failure  is  widespread  all  the  same  and  it  is  dismal  and  discouraging  after 
all  the  energy  and  enthusiasm  that  has  been  expended  in  promoting  the  study 
for  more  than  thirty  years.  You  ask,  "I  wonder  why  it  is?"  Well,  I  will 
tell  you.  We  have  absolutely  no  standards  of  what  is  good  in  drawing  that 
anybody  respects,  if  we  except  the  work  done  in  the  everlasting  life  class,  as 
this  is  conducted  in  Paris.  That  this  does  furnish  a  fairly  authoritative  stand- 
ard of  good  draughtsmanship  for  the  professional  artist  or  the  teacher  of  ad- 
vanced work  in  drawing  is  undeniable,  but  it  has  about  as  much  significance 
in  establishing  just  criterions  for  drawing  in  the  public  schools  as  a  knowledge 
of  Hebrew  has  as  a  prerequisite  for  the  inculcation  of  the  golden  rule. 

Wherever  it  is  applicable  as  in  ''pose"  drawing  or  drawing  from  birds, 
animals,  etc.,  I  am  quite  willing  to  accept  the  life  class  standard  of  excellence 
and  have  the  teachers  get  as  much  as  possible  of  it  before  tackling  such  work, 
but  in  the  case  of  the  vast  majority  of  aims  in  modem  education  which  the 
drawing  teacher  is  obliged  to  recognize  and  expected  to  represent,  the  life  class 
training  gives  her  no  guidance  at  all.  In  design,  and  in  all  inventional  work, 
constructional,  illustrative  or  what  not,  as  weU  as  all  fundamental  "represen- 
tation" work  our  teachers  are,  for  the  most  part,  hopelessly  at  sea,  and  not 
only  at  sea,  but  lost  in  the  fog.  How  dense  the  fog  is  the  very  language  they 
use  in  describing  their  bewilderment  shows.  It  is  not  really  language  at  all, 
but  only  the  jargon  of  a  fumbling  and  false  psychology.  What  does  the 
ridiculous  talk  about  ''space  relations"  and  "motor  activities"  and  "apper- 
ception" and  "correlation"  and  "notan"  and  "chroma"  and  all  the  rest  of  it 
mean  except  that  those  who  ought  to  be  the  teachers  of  children  are  groping 
like  lost  souls  in  a  murky  limbo  in  which  they  can  only  communicate  with 
each  by  means  of  sounds?  We  are  not  only  at  sea ;  we  are  in  danger  of  being 
swamped  by  false  and  foolish  theories  as  to  what  it  is  all  about,  and  we  have 
almost  entirely  forgotten  that  drawing  is  very  distinctly  and  definitely  a  dis- 
ciplinary study. 

The  play  impulse  that  gave  us  the  kindergarten  is  carrying  us  away  with 
it  and  helping  us  to  forget  what  earnest  application  means.    Our  children  play 
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at  design  and  compoaition,  at  representation  and  iUtistration  aU  the  way  op 
to,  and  thru  the  high  school.  But  our  grasp  of  the  fundamental  truths 
and  our  enforcement  of  their  requirements  are  as  weak  as  water.  You  indicate 
the  true  remedy  and  you  print  with  appreciative  approval  a  view  of  a  drawing 
dass  in  Hungary  that  is  working  in  right  lines.  But  you  ask  in  despair,  '<Where 
in  America  could  such  a  scene  ....  be  paralled?"  Well,  if  you  will  come 
to  Philadelphia  I  will  show  you  its  parallel  any  day*  and  I  assure  you  now  that 
such  work,  and  a  good  lot  of  it,  is  the  necessary  preliminary  to  any  credential 
or  recommendation  which  the  would-be  teacher  of  drawing  carries  away  from 
the  School  of  Industrial  Art. 

Elementary  art  instruction  in  America  is  wofuUy  in  need  of  a  backbone, 
and  until  such  a  backbone  is  developed  and  right  standards  of  what  is  true 
and  worth  working  hard  for  are  established,  we  shall  drift  in  the  fog  as  we  are 
drifting  now.  Leslie  W. 


«m.   T^  ^  «^      0%  McKinley  School,  Denver,  Col. 

The  Davis  Press  Co. ; 

Gentlemen:    Wm  you  please,  thru  your  magazine,  tell  us  what  paints 

to  use  on  clay  modelings  that  are  to  be  fired.        Respectfully  yours, 

Clara  J.  Coney,  Principal. 


...       •-    •.  ..  Public  Schools  of  Montclair,  N.  J. 

My  dear  Mr.  Bailey: 

Here  is  my  answer  to  the  inquiry  about  colors  to  be  used  for  day  which 

is  to  be  fired.    Colors  proper  for  this  work  are  called  Underglaze  colors.    They 

can  be  purchased  of  B.  F.  Drakenfddt  &  Company,  27  Park  Place,  New  York, 

or  Roessler  &  Hasslacher  Chemical  Company,  100  William  Street,  New  York. 

These  colors  are  to  be  used  under  a  transparent  (or  bright)  glaze.    The  color 

is  put  on  the  clay,  then  burned.    The  piece  is  finally  glazed  and  burned  again, 

the  color  showing  thru  the  glaze. 


*It  ii  true  that  our  daasM  do  not  work  out  doon  from  geometrical  aoUda  but  they  do 
better.  They  work  ia  big  groupe  from  gronpe  of  big  modeli  centrally  placed  and  brightly 
lighted  fo  that  the  ihadowi  are  iharp.  Those  are  the  main  things.  One  model  or  gnmp  of 
models  so  as  to  have  one  test  for  everybody's  work,  one  central,  bright  light  which  does  not 
change  as  even  the  tan  does;  then  have  the  whole  class  in  a  room  arranged  on  the  amphi- 
theatre principle  so  that  everyone  gets  an  unobstructed  view  of  the  model.  If  we  could 
always  do  this  we  could  apped  to  the  minds  of  the  pupik  and  make  them  understand  pria- 
dples. 
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If  the  pottery  is  not  to  be  glazed  these  pigments  may  be  used  giving  the 
colon  named: 

Red  oxide  of  iron Brown 

Yellow  ochre Red  brown 

Black  oxide  copper Green 

Black  oxide  of  cobalt Blue 

Black  oxide  of  manganese Dark   purple    (almost   black). 

These  pigments  should  be  mixed  with  some  of  the  clay  used  for  pottery 
and  painted  on  before  the  things  are  burned  at  all.      Very  truly  yours, 

Cheshire  L.  Boone. 


My  dear  Mr.  BaUey:  Oneonta,  New  York,  January  i,  igio. 

I  am  enclosing  a  description  and  diagrams  of  a  skee  press  that  I  have  found 
very  satisfactory.    I  hope  you  may  think  it  worth  while. 


.T 

ft^a  dtUti' 

\ 
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•»    .¥ 
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A  simple  but  effective  skee  press  may  be  made  as  follows:  Take  a  piece 
of  pine  4'  square  and  xa'  long.  Shape  one  end  as  you  want  the  bend  in  the 
skees  to  be.  See  cut  AB.  From  x"  stuff  make  two  blocks  6*  wide  and  9'  long 
with  5-8'  holes  bored  as  shown  in  cut  CD.  From  i'  stuff  make  two  blocks 
like  EF  with  holes  bored  as  shown  in  cut.    Nail  CD  and  EF  to  AB  as  diagram 
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G  indicates.  This  must  be  done  very  securely  for  the  strain  on  the  press  will 
be  great  Thru  the  holes  in  EF^  run  a  bolt  or  rod.  After  boiling  for  two 
hours  the  part  of  the  skees  to  be  bent,  place  ^the  ends  under  ^  the  rod  thru 
EF  and  slowly  bend  down  until  the  rods  may  be  run  thru  the  holes  in  CD. 
Wedges  may  be  placed  under  rods  if  a  greater  bend  is  deshred.  Skees  should  be 
thoroly  dry  before  removing  from  press.        Very  truly  your&, 

Winifred  Brainard. 

The  Davis  Press,  Raton,  New  Mexico. 

Gentlemen : 

Enclosed  you  will  find  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents,  for  another  year  of  inspi- 
ration and  help  as  contained  in  The  School  Arts  Book. 

It*s  a  sort  of  little  irrigation  canal,  out  here  in  this  breezy  New  Mexican 
town,  causing  the  fertile  but  undeveloped  fields  of  young  western  minds  to 
"blossom  as  the  rose."  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  future  crops  in  "school 
arts"  productions  will  be  as  rich  as  those  of  the  golden  soil  of  this  wonderful 
country,  for  the  results  of  cultivation  seem  to  be  equally  fruitful  in  either  case. 

Your  little  magazine  is  as  uplifting  and  broadening  in  its  outlook  as  the 
view  from  one  of  our  nearby  mountain  peaks,  and  one  goes  to  the  daily  work 
after  reading  it  with  much  the  same  sensation  of  having  breathed  in  new  hopes 
and  wider  visions.  Very  sincerely  yours, 

Marjorie  Hubbell, 
Supervisor  of  Drawing. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 

The  Art  of  the  Vatican.  By  Mary  Knight  Potter.  334  pp. 
5x7  1-2.  41  full-page  illustrations  in  half-tone.  L.  C.  Page 
&  Co.     $2.00  net. 

The  fact  that  the  new  volume  is  the  ninth  impression  is  in  itself  a  testi- 
monial. With  rare  good  judgment  in  selecting  the  most  significant  amo^g 
the  bewildering  treasures  of  this  palace,  and  with  an  easy  grace  of  diction  in 
describing  them,  the  author  is  a  delightful  and  reliable  guide  to  the  best  things. 
Knowing  art  history,  she  does  not  parade  it ;  understanding  technique,  she  does 
not  magnify  it  unduly;  feeling  keenly  the  beautiful,  she  does  not  gush.  She 
treats  such  antipodal  wonders  as  the  Chapel  of  Nicholas  V  and  the  Sistlne 
Chapel  with  equal  S3rmpathy  and  candor,  presenting  the  work  of  the  artist 
for  admiration,  without  obtruding  her  own  personal  likes  and  dislikes.  This 
book  is  worth  reading  just  before  visiting  the  Vatican,  and  just  afterward. 

Education  Through  Music.  By  Charles  H.  Famsworth.  208  pp. 
5x71-2.    American  Book  Co.     $i. 

This,  "The  Why,  the  When,  the  What,  and  the  How  of  School  Music," 
is  reviewed  here  because  it  presents  music  primarily  as  an  art  rather  than  as 
a  science.  In  tins  respect  it  is  almost  in  a  class  by  itself.  The  spirit  of  the 
author  and  the  aim  of  the  book  may  be  gathered  from  such  sentences  as  these : 

*'Music  teaching  which  does  not  awaken  the  feeling  of  delight  is  a  failure 

The  purpose  of  education  through  art  is  to  quicken  perception,  clarify  feeling, 

and  stimulate  initiative  for  the  beautiful The  child  should  be  led  to  observe 

that  there  is  something  in  the  structure  of  the  tune  appropriate  to  what  it 

expresses In  teaching  musical  design  the  pupil's  experience  of  design 

in  manual  training  and  art  work  may  be  made  use  of.  By  demanding  thought 
and  imagination,  music  causes  the  self  to  take  such  a  real  part  in  what  is  heard 
that  throughout  life  a  continual  development  ever  widens  and  deepens  the  power 
for  joyous  experience."  Clever  diagrams  make  vivid  the  qualities  of  pitch, 
duration,  and  pulse,  and  the  qualities  of  tone.  The  book,  designed  for  the 
teacher,  is  calculated  to  open  the  ears  of  anybody  who  desires  an  intelligent 
appreciation  of  music  as  an  art 

Bibliography  of  Education.  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington. 
134  pp.  6x9.     Bulletin,  1909,  No.  9. 

This  document,  invaluable  to  all  who  intend  to  keep  posted,  is  noticed 
here  partly  for  its  lack  of  information  concerning  the  current  literature  of  art 
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education,  manual  training  and  instruction  in  handicraft  To  one  unfamiliar 
witli  the  facts  this  bibliography  would  be  misleading  as  regards  the  place  of 
drawing  and  design  in  the  elementary  schools. 

A  Fourth  Reader.  By  Frank  E.  Spaulding  and  Catherine  T. 
Bryce.  376  pp.  51-2x7  1-2.  Illustrations  by  Margaret 
Ely  Webb.    65  cents. 

This,  the  fifth  in  the  Aldine  Series  of  readers,  is  reviewed  here  primarily 
for  its  illustrations.  Each  of  the  thirty-four,  by  Miss  Webb,  which  the  book 
contains  is  worth  the  closest  possible  study,  from  the  point  of  view  of  nature 
study,  pose  drawing,  decorative  pen  drawing,  composition,  or  expression  of 
character  by  means  of  line.  They  illustrate  also  the  effective  use  of  one  color 
with  black  and  white.  Moreover,  almost  every  illustration  presents  some 
quaint  conceit,  some  happy  and  cute  turn  of  line,  which  reveals  the  alert, 
appreciative,  joyous  spirit  of  the  artist  An  indefinable  grace  pervades  every- 
thing which  comes  from  the  hand  of  Margaret  Ely  Webb. 

RECENT  PXJBLICATIONS 

THE  STONE  HOUSE  AT  GOWANUS.  By  Georgia  Fraser  (Mrs.  Arkell). 
A  handsome  volume  of  162  pp.  61-2x9  1-2,  sixteen  illustrations  and 
maps.  The  house  figures  in  the  battle  of  Long  Island,  was  Stirling's 
Headquarters,  Comwallis's  Redoubt,  and  Washington's  Residence.  It 
was  built  by  Nicholas  Vechte  in  1699,  and  is  an  example  of  Dutch  Archi- 
tecture. The  book  is  notable  as  the  by-product  of  a  busy  teacher  of 
drawing.    It  is  published  by  Witter  and  Kintner  of  New  York. 

WOOD  FINISHES.  By  Frank  Forrest  Frederick.  A  whimsical  interpreta- 
tion of  the  subject;  clever,  enjoyable,  and  true,  prepared  for  the  Manual 
Arts  Association  of  Illinois,  and  put  into  attractive  form  by  the  Manual 
Arts  Press.    A  pamphlet  of  eight  pages,  6x9.    Illustrated. 

AN  ART  LECTURE,  to  be  read  at  the  educational  art  exhibitions  and  picture 
displays  of  A.  W.  Elson  &  Company,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  A  pamphlet 
of  twenty  pages,  6x9.  While  the  author  follows  a  rather  whimsical 
order  in  the  study  of  pictures,  his  comments  are  sane,  and  make  one  long 
for  the  pictures  themselves,  which  are,  in  every  case,  recognized  master- 
pieces. 
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HANDBOOK  OF  THE  TREES.  By  Romeyn  B.  Hough.  The  author  des- 
cribes and  illustrates  208  trees,  two  pages  being  devoted  to  each.  In 
addition  there  is  a  synopsis  of  the  families  and  genera  with  keys;  also  a 
glossary  and  a  well-prepared  index.  Published  by  the  author,  at  Lowville, 
N.  Y.    Buckram,  $8;  Half-morocco,  $xo. 

LANDSCAPE  PAINTIlfG.  By  Birge  Harrison.  Stimulating  talks  on  paint- 
ing from  the  point  of  view  of  the  artist,  full  of  invaluable  suggestions 
to  the  art  student  and  of  interest  to  the  general  reader.  Illustrated. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    $1.50  net. 

POTTERY  OF  THE  NEAR  EAST.  By  Garrett  Chataeld  Pier.  An  illu- 
minative account  of  choice  examples  of  the  ceramic  wares,  in  addition 
to  descriptions  of  the  Muhammedan  wares  of  every  section  of  the  Near 
East    Illustrated.    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    $3.50  net. 

PEWTER  AND  THE  AMATEUR  COLLECTOR.  By  Edwards  J.  Gale.  A 
guide  for  collectors  and  lovers  of  pewter,  taking  up  the  history  of  both 
American  and  English  work  in  that  metal.  Illustrated.  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons.    $2.50  net 

THE  ARTS  CONNECTED  WITH  BUILDING:  Lectures  on  Craftsman-ship 
and  Design.  Delivered  at  Carpenters'  Hall,  London  Wall,  for  the  Wor- 
shipful Company  of  Carpenters.  By  R.  W.  Schultz,  C.  F.  A.  Voysey, 
E.  Guy  Dawber  Lawrence,  and  others;  edited  by  T.  Ruffles  Davison. 
Illustrated.    Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    $2  net 
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PERTUfENT  ARTICLES 

Amarican  Domeitic  Rugs,  J.  Lawton  Kendrick,  Houm  Beautiful,  p.  S8. 

A  Raadlog  Journey  through  Egypt,  V.  Thebea :    Kamak  and  Luxor.    Jamea  Henry  Breaated, 

Chautauqnan,  p.  106. 
Art  of  Alexander  Robinson,  The,  Gustav  Kobbe,  Inteniational  Studio,  p.  Ixrti. 
Canterbury  Cathedral,  M.  Irwin  Macdonald,  Craftsman,  p.  B67. 
Cardboard  Modelling,  A  Hexahedron,  Felix  T.  Kingston,  Practical  Teacher,  p.  Ml. 
Drawing  In  Public  Elementary  Schools,  DenYor,  Col.,  Fifth  Year,  Charles  M.  Carter,  Practical 

Teacher,  p.  ST4. 
Educational  Value  of  Handwork,  The,  A  lecture  by  Dr.  T.  P.  Runn,  Practical  Teacher,  p.  iTt. 
Emma  Ciardl,  Painter  of  Old  Italian  Gardens,  L.  Brosch,  International  Studio,  p.  IM. 
Etched  Book-plates,  Frank  Newbolt,  International  Studio,  p.  tl6. 
Exceptions  to  the  Rule  of  Legibihty,  Harry  Lyman  Koopman,  Printing  Art,  p.  S48. 
(>ood  Domestic  Rugs,  Craftsman,  p.  461. 

Greatest  Pictures  of  the  World,  The,  I,  WllUam  R.  Valentiner,  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  p.  6. 
Historic  Typev  of  Architecture,  V,  The  Art  of  the  Hittites,  Lewis  F.  Pilcher,  Chautauquan, 

p.  tS8. 
History  Lesson  and  Drawing,  The,  W.  H.  Blgar,  Practical  Teacher,  p.  S67. 
Homton  and  the  Revival  of  Lacemaldng  in  Devon,  Katharine  Lord,  Craftsmsn,  p.  444. 
Intereet  in  Civic  Improvement,  The,  Charlea  Mulford  Robinson,  Craftsman,  p.  416. 
Landscape  Paintings  of  James  Aumonier,  The,  Walter  Bayea,  International  Studio,  p.  1T6. 
Late  ZVn-Century  Furniture,  Virginia  Roble,  House  Beautiful,  p.  St. 
Leavea  from  the  Sketch  Book  of  Norman  Irving  Black,  International  Studio,  p.  204. 
Leon  Dabo — Landscape  Painter,  J.  Bilsen  Laurvik,  International  Studio,  p.  Iv. 
Madame  Deblllemont-Chardon's  Miniatures,  Octave  Uzanne,  Internationa^,  Studio,  p.  tlO. 
Offset  Printing  Process,  The,  E.  O.  Grover,  Printing  Art,  p.  646. 

Painters  and  Pictures,  XVni,  Claude  Lorraine,  XIX,  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  W  E.  Sparkes,  Prac- 
tical Teacher,  p.  866. 
Passing  of  the  Antique  Rug,  The,  John  Klmberly  Mumford,  Century,  p.  640. 
Pictures  at  the  Recent  New  York  Water  Color  Exhibition  Characteristic  of  American  Life, 

Craftsman,  p.  660. 
Relation  of  Photography  to  the  Printing  Art.  The,  n.  Capabilities  of  Photography,  Charles 

H.  Caffin,  Printing  Art,  p.  641. 
Some  American  Figure-Painters,  L.  Mechlin,  International  Studio,  p.  166. 
Spanish  Life  and  Landscape  as  painted  by  Luis  Mora,  Craftsman,  p.  40i. 
Staffordshire  Tobys,  Home  Beautiful,  p.  xil. 
Town  Planning  in  Theory  and  in  Practice:    The  Work  of  Raymond  Unwin;  Editor,  Crafts 

man,  p.  691. 
Typeset  Book  Ornaments,  Lewis  F.  Day,  Printing  Art,  p.  666. 
What  do  you  see?    (Editorial)    Printing  Art,  p.  661. 

ILLUSTRATORS 

Adams,  John  Wolcott,  St.  Nicholas,  pp.  S10-S17. 
Alexander,  John  W.,  International  Studio,  p.  166. 
Alexander,  W.  H.  S.,  Delineetor,  borders  and  initials. 
Aumonier,  James,  International  Studio,  frontispiece,  pp.  178-166. 
Bayha,  E.  F.,  Ladles'  Home  Journal,  p.  16. 
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Bacher,  Arthur,  St  Nicholas,  pp.  SSI,  216. 

Benda,  W.  T.,  Circle,  pp.  14,  IB;  McClure's,  frontiipiece,  pp.  M6-M9;  Ootiook,  pp.  966-974 ; 

St.  Nicholas,  pp.  968, 160. 
Birch,  Racinald,  SU  Nicholas,  p.  1S9. 
Black,  Norman  Inring,  Intenutioiial  Studio,  pp.  104-109. 
Blumenscheln,  B.  L.,  Cantury,  pp.  SSI,  SS6,  SS6. 
Bonte,  Willard,  St.  Nicholas,  cover. 
Booth,  Hanson,  Circle,  pp.  16-18. 
Both,  Armand,  Ladies'  Home  Jonmal,  p.  16. 
Brangwyn,  Frank,  International  Studio,  pp.  116, 117. 
Bransom,  Paul,  Outlook,  pp.  917-910. 
Brehm,  George,  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  p.  19. 
Bridgman,  L.  J.,  St.  Nicholas,  p.  116. 
Brooke,  Leslie,  St.  Nicholas,  pp.  1S1-1S4. 
Campbell,  Blendon,  American  Magazine,  pp.  S6S-S60. 
Ciardi,  Emma,  International  Studio,  pp.  194-lOS. 
Claude  Lorraine,  Practical  Teacher,  p.  866. 
Cleland,  T.  M.,  McClure's,  p.  160. 
Cootes,  F.  Graham,  Scribner's,  pp.  101, 104. 
Cory,  Fanny  Y.,  St.  Nicholas,  pp.  146, 147. 
Co/,  Palmer,  St  Nicholas,  pp.  160-168. 
Craig,  Frank,  Delineator,  p.  86;  Scribner's,  p.  19. 
Curt,  Howard  B.,  Delineator,  p.  80. 
Dabo,  Leon,  International  Studio,  pp.  Ivi-fadi. 
Debillemont-Chardon,  Oabrielle,  International  Studio,  pp.  110-116. 
Delaunay,  Jules  Elie,  Century,  frontispiece. 
Duncan,  Walter  Jack,  Scribner's,  pp.  41-61. 
Dwiggins,  W.  A  ,  Printing  Art,  p.  846. 
Blsley,  Arthur  J.,  St.  Nicholas,  pp.  101, 176 
Bnright,  W.  J.,  and  Maginel  Wright,  Circle,  pp.  16, 17. 
Everett,  W.  H.,  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  p.  16. 
Everett,  Walter,  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  p.  19. 
Feno,  Harry.  St.  Nicholas,  p.  167. 

Flagg,  James  Montgomery,  American  Magazine,  pp.  S16-818;  McClure's,  pp.  800,  807. 
Fogarty,  Thomas,  American  Magazine,  pp.  848-861;  McClure's,  pp.  166-175. 
Gainsborough,  Thomas.  International  Studio,  p.  Ixzii. 
Oiorgione,  International  Studio,  p.  181. 
Oroesbeck,  Dan  Sayre,  American  Magazine,  pp.  418-414. 
Oruger,  F.  R.,  Century,  pp.  881-889. 
Guerin,  Jules,  Century,  pp.  411, 414. 
Hals,  Franz,  International  Studio,  pp.  116-119. 
Henkel,  August,  Circle,  pp.  11-18. 
Hitchcock,  George,  Ladiee'  Home  Journal,  cover. 
Hobbema,  Meindert,  International  Studio,  p.  Izzi. 
Hoffbauer,  Charles,  Scribner's,  frontispiece. 
Jackson,  John  Edwin,  Circle,  pp.  9, 10. 
Jacobs,  W.  L.,  St.  Nicholas,  frontispiece. 
Keller,  Arthur  1.,  Century,  p.  401;  Delineator,  p.  89;  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  p.  17. 
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Kemp,  Oliver,  Scribner'i,  pp.  117, 119. 

Kleinichmidt,  Carl,  Delineator,  cover. 

Letter,  Charlea  F.,  St.  Nicholas,  pp.  248,  M9. 

Leyendecker,  Frank  Z.,  Century,  pp.  444-448  ^[McClure'i,  cover. 

Leyendecker,  Joseph  C,  Century,  p.  467.  2 

Masters,  F.  B.,  St.  Nicholas,  pp.  SOS,  S04. 

McCormick,  Howard,  American  Magazine,  cover. 

Meylan,  Paul  J.,  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  p.  12. 

Mora,  Lnii,  Craftsman,  pp.  40S-406. 

Oberhardt,  William,  Delineator,  p.  47;  Outlook,  pp.  SSS,  SS8. 

O'Neill,  Rose,  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  p.  S7. 

Preston,  May  Wilson,  Scribner's,  pp.  77-84. 

Pyle,  K.,  Circle,  cover. 

Ralph,  Lester,  Century,  p.  4SS. 

Relyea,  C.  M.,  St.  Nicholas,  pp.  SIS,  SIS. 

Rembrandt,  International  Studio,  pp.  SSO,  Izxili. 

Repplier,  Harriet,  St.  Nicholas,  p.  S64. 

Robinson,  Alexander,  International  Studio,  pp.  Ixvii,  bdz,  Izz. 

Roeemeyer,  B.  J.,  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  p.  11 

Rush,  Olive,  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  p.  IS. 

Sangorski,  F.,  International  Studio,  p.  SSI. 

Schabelitz,  R.  F.,  American  Magazine,  pp.  S17-SSS. 

Scott,  W.  J.p  St.  Nicholas,  pp.  S84,  S85. 

Sherrln,  Daniel,  Printing  Art,  p.  840. 

Soper,  J.  H.  Gardner,  Delineator,  p.  81. 

Steams,  Fred,  House  Beautiful,  cover.  ^ 

Steele,  Frederick  Dorr,  Delineator,  pp  84,  86. 

Storer  Florence  E.,  St.  Nicholas,  pp.  S07,  SOS. 

Sutcliile,  O.,  International  Studio,  p.  SSI. 

Taylor,  W.  L.,  Ladiee*  Home  Journal,  p.  7. 

Townsend,  Harry,  American  Magazine,  pp.  800,  SSS. 

Turner,  J.  M.  W.,  Practical  Teacher,  p.  868. 

Varian,  George,  St.  Nicholas,  pp.  SS7-SS0. 

Watson,  Hy.  S.,  Delineator,  p.  48. 

Watteau,  Antoine,  International  Studio,  p.  SS7. 

Williams,  J.  A.,  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  p.  16. 

Williams,  J.  Scott,  McClure's,  pp.  S16-8SS. 

Wireman,  KathArine  R.,  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  p  88. 

Yohn,  F.  C,  Scribner's,  pp.  8S-86 

COLOR  PLATES 

Birds,  color  reproduction  from  a  water-color  drawing  by  C.  A.  Reed,  from  Nature  Guldee. 

Printing  Art,  p  866. 
Cover  design,  Willard  Bonte,  St.  Nicholas. 
Cover  design,  George  Hitchcock,  Ladies'  Home  Journal. 
Cover  deeign,  Carl  Kleinschmidt,  Delineator. 
Cover  design,  Frank  X.  Leyendecker,  McClure  s. 
Cover  design,  Howard  McCormick,  American  Magarine. 
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Covtr  dedffii,  K.  Pyto,  Circle. 

CoTer  design,  Fred  Steams,  Honte  Beautiful. 

lUumlnated  text  designed  and  executed  by  F.  Sangorski  and  O.  SutcUffe,  International  Studio 

p.  lai 

Lemonade  Pitcher,  lone  Wheeler,  Keramic  Studio,  supplement. 

'Tarole  Antiche,"  Emma  Ciardi,  International  Studio,  p.  196- 

Penian  Silk  Rugs,  from  water-color  drawings  by  Helen  Floy  Chamberlain,  Century,  pp. 

841,S5S. 
'Tetite  Kabyle"  and  *'Petite  FUle  de  I'lle  de  Marken,*'  Oabrielle  Debillemont-Chardon, 

Intematiooal  Studio,  p.  Sll. 
Polish  Silk  Rug.  from  a  water  color  drawing  by  Martha  H.  Cutler,  Century,  p.  849. 
'*Scene  Pastorale,"  Antoine  Watteau,  Intemationel  Studio,  p.  SS7. 
Sulgrave  Manor,  the  cradle  of  the  Washingtons,  Daniel  Sherrin,  Printing  Art,  p.  840. 
The  Borderland,  James  Aumonier,  International  Studio,  p.  188. 
The  Canterbury  Pilgrims,  from  royal  ms.  In  the  British  Museum  (from  English  Literature), 

Printing  Art,  p.  844. 
The  Flight  at  Rheima  during  Aviation  Week,  Charles  HofFbauer.  Scribner's,  frontispiece. 
Three-color  illustration  for  Paris  Modes,  Monahan,  Printing  Art,  frontispivce. 
Water  Lilies,  James  Aumonier,  Intemationel  Studio,  frontispiece. 

NOTABLE  DESIGNS 

Andirons  and  fireplace  fittings.  Craftsman,  p.  467 

Bishop's  stall  in  carred  ivory.  International  Studio,  p.  824. 

Book  covers.  International  Studio,  pp.  945,  846. 

Book-plates  (etched).  International  Studio,  pp.  816-828. 

Border  design.  Printing  Art,  p.  846. 

Borders  and  initials.  Delineator 

Canterbury  Cathedra),  Craftsman,  pp.  874-876. 

China  decoration,  Keramic  Studio,  pp.  186-202,  supplement. 

Colonial  doorways.  House  Beautiful,  pp.  86,  87. 

Colonial  tables,  Intematiooal  Studio,  pp.  82,  84. 

Dining  table.  Craftsman,  pp.  462,  468. 

Filet  lace  design  In  crochet.  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  p.  61 

Fountain  in  glared  crystal.  International  Studto,  p.  842. 

Hall  mirror.  Craftsman,  p.  466. 

Hall  seat.  Craftsman,  p.  464. 

Hood  for  fireplace,  p.  466. 

ninmlnated  text,  Intemationel  Studio,  p.  221. 

Irish  crochet  edges.  Delineator,  p.  66. 

Lace,  Craftsman,  p.  448:  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  p.  62. 

Late  XVn-century  furniture,  House  Beeutiful,  pp.  29,  80 

Ru^s,  Century,  pp.  841,  849;  House  Beautiful,  pp.  88-40. 

Rush  holders.  Circle,  p.  42. 

Text  borders,  McClure's,  pp.  260,  261. 

Tiles,  Keramic  Studio,  p.  197 

Tobys,  House  Beautiful,  pp.  xii,  xlv. 

Typeset  book  ornaments.  Printing  Art,  pp.  884-887. 

Wood  carving.  Circle,  p.  49 
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I  WILL  TRY  TO  MAKE  T^  H  |  §  PIECE  of  WORK  MY  BEST 

DECEMBER  CONTEST— AWARDS 

First  Prize,  Book,  a  "School  Arts  Kit,"  and  Badge  with  gold  decoration. 
^Dftiiiel  de  OraiM.  VHE,  Far  Rockaway,  N.  Y. 

Second  Prize,  a  box  of  Munsell  Colors,  Wadsworth,  Howland  Co.,  and  Badge 
with  silver  decoration. 

Louia  Baldwin,  VII,  SSl  B.  Flora  St..  Stockton,  Cal. 
*Aliton  Blackler,  Vm,  Pleasant  St.  School,  Wettarly,  R.  I. 
Bmett  Brown,  V,  811  W.  16th  St.,  Sionx  City,  la. 
Carl  A.  Burdick,  Vm,  Avondala  School,  Westerly,  R.  I 
Emeit  Mellow,  VI,  Weiterly,  R.  I. 

Third  Prize,  a  copy  of  ''Blackboard  Drawing,"  published  by  The  Davis  Press , 
and  Badge. 

Albert  Andenon,  IV,  ISOl  Rockefeller  Ave.,  Everett,  Wash. 

Friti  Beck,  VII,  6M  W.  Acacia  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 

Bide  Brevlk,  Vn,  SIS  Helmer  St.,  Sionx  City,  la. 
*Mary  Oomena,  IV,  Quarry  Hill  School,  Westerly,  R.  I. 
*  Dorothy  Oreenman,  VI,  Pleasant  St.  School,  Westerly,  R.  I 

Helen  Henieff,  VI,  Academy  St.  School,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

Karie  Lond,  VII,  Everett,  Wash. 

Bthel  Potter,  V,  Pleasant  St.  School,  Westerly,  R.  I. 

Allan  Stebbins,  IX,  S15  E.  14th  St.,  Davenport,  la. 

Fannie  Wright,  II,  Middlefleld,  Mass. 

Fourth  Prize,  the  Badge. 

Ruth  Bury,  Vm,  Everett,  Wash. 

William  Carnashan,  II,  Avondale  School,  Westerly,  R.  I.  ^ 

Elsie  Cook,  n,  4814  Harrison  Ave.,  Sioux  City,  la. 

DeU  Drake,  V,  ni  W.  Third  St.,  Sioux  Oty.  la 

Gertrude  Dunn,  V,  East  District  School,  Rockville,  Conn. 

Alice  Fleming,  II,  S018  Rebecca  St.,  Sioux  City,  la 

Willie  Hale,  m,  SIS  W.  4th  St.,  Davenport,  U. 

Hannah  Harris,  IV,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

Mervar  Kennedy,  I,  908  Fairmont  St.,  Sioux  City,  la. 

Joseph  Kuhnen,  Vm,  ISSO  Washington  St.,  Davenport,  la 

Yvonne  Langlois,  VI,  Dominican  Academy,  Fall  River,  Mass 

Olive  Matheny,  VI,  Everett,  Wash. 

Edward  Mattis,  I,  Avondale  School,  Westerly,  R.  I. 

Lois  Miles,  V,  Everett,  Wash. 

Ida  Moir,  416  Bluff  St,  Sioux  City.  la. 

Gilbert  Fyle,  Vm,  Monroe  School,  Everett,  Wash. 


*A  winner  of  prizes  in  some  previous  contest. 
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William  Reutter,  VII,  1S9  B.  8th  St.,  Brooklyn,  H.  T. 
Ruawl  Sabing,  I,  Cbambor  of  Commerce,  Bverett,  Waih. 
Vera  Stuehmer,  IX,  168S  Harriaon  St.,  Davenport,  la. 
N.  B   S..  Vn,  Bait  Diatrlct  School,  Rockville,  Conn. 
Ray  Ten  Broeck,  Academy  St.  School,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

Helen  J  Woodiom,  VI, 

Ella ,  I,  Bait  District  School,  Rockrille,  Conn. 


Harry 


-,  n.  Bait  Diatrict  School,  Rockyille,  Conn. 


Honorable  Mention 


Mandtti  Aagaard,  Bverett 
Beulah  Allen,  Davenport 

Robert  D  Allen, 

He.en  Bahnmiller,  Wllkei-Barre 
Pearl  Boothman,  Westerly 
Marxuerlte  Clark,  Fall  River 
Stanley  Cobton,  Avalon 
Leopoldlne  Collet,  Fall  River 
Ooldle  Cook,  Sioux  City 
Blmer  Davis,  Rockville 
Mona  Dillen,  Clearfield 
Vera  Bisentraut,  Sionz  City 
*Jennie  Ferare.  Westerly 
Ralph  W.  Franklin,  Urbane 
Bisie  Friche,  Sioux  City 
Bthel  Gilmore,  Stockton 
Lillie  Ooldthorpe,  Bverett 
Fred  Otttsche,  Bverett 
Olga  Hansen,  Bverett 
Roger  Hardy,  Bverett 
Blla  Heffron,  Davenport 
Richard  J.  Hoyt,  Candor 
Ama  Ingham,  Bverett 
Samuel  Elan,  Bverett 
Harriet  Lanphear,  Westerly 


*Thomas  Lavelle,  Wilkes  Barre 
Abraham  Levich,  Sioux  City 
Bmilie  Litxe.  Rockville 
Frances  Martin,  Sioux  City 
Alma  Melby,  Bverett 
Albert  Miehlke,  Westerly 
^Margaret  Morenxoni,  Westerly 
*Abbie  Pember,  Westerly 

D P ,  Bverett 

^Lorena  Randall,  Westerly 
Angelo  Ratto,  Stockton 
Mary  Rice,  Sioux  City 
*Sybil  B.  Bobbins,  Charlton 
George  Sanderson,  Stockton 
Blixabeth  Sconce,  Stockton 
Bthel  Sruttemeyer,  Rockville 
Fern  Toiler,  Sioux  City  ] 
*Oustav  Vehn,  Stockton 
Irving  Watts,  Sioux  City 
Hugo  Weldenpesch,  Davenport 
Lucy  B.  Weston,  Sioux  City 

Blsle ,  Rockville 

Mahlon ,  Rockville 

Marcells,  Stockton 


Special  Prize. 
The  Badge. 

Bdna  M.  Howard,  High  School,  Candor,  N.  T. 
Mabel  Lull,  High  School,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

The  work  submitted  evinced  g;reater  originality  than  usual.  Some  of 
the  modifications  of  problems  given  in  The  School  Arts  Book  were  especially 
happy.  The  technique  improves  gradually  from  year  to  year,  partiy  on  account 
of  the  greater  variety  of  better  material  available  for  school  work.    An  increas- 


*A  winner  of  honors  in  some  previous  contest. 
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ing  delight  in  school  work  is  revealed  in  the  fact  that  almost  all  the  work  sub- 
mitted was  duplicate  work.  The  originals  were  so  highly  prized  by  the  little 
craftsmen  that  they  were  retained  for  Christmas  gifts  at  home.  The  children 
readily  duplicated  them,  however,  for  the  contest.  When  children  take  such 
delight  in  their  work  that  all  they  need  is  an  opportunity  to  repeat  it,  they  are 
beginning  to  participate  in  the  joy  of  craftsmanship. 

Please  remember  the  regulations,  etc. 

Pupils  whose  names  have  appeared  in  The  School  Arts  Book  as  having 
received  an  award,  must  place  on  the  face  of  every  sheet  submitted  thereafter 
a  G,  for  (Guild)  with  characters  enclosed  to  indicate  the  highest  award  received, 
and  the  year  it  was  received,  as  follows : 


These  mean,  taken  in  order  from  left  to  right,  Received  First  Prize  in 
1905 ;  Second  Prize  in  1906 ;  Third  Prize  in  1907 ;  Fourth  Prize  in  1906;  Mention 
in  1907.  For  example,  if  John  Jones  receives  an  Honorable  Mention,  there- 
after he  puts  M  and  the  year,  in  a  G  on  the  face  of  his  next  drawing  submitted. 
If  on  that  drawing  he  gets  a  Fourth  Prize,  upon  the  next  drawing  he  sends 
in  he  must  put  a  4  and  the  date,  and  so  on.  If  he  should  receive  a  Mention 
after  having  won  a  Second  Prize,  he  will  write  2  and  the  date  on  his  later  draw- 
ings, for  that  is  the  highest  award  he  has  received. 

8^*Those  who  have  received  a  prize  may  be  awarded  an  honorable  mention 
if  their  latest  work  is  as  good  as  that  upon  which  the  award  is  made,  but  no 
other  prize  unless  the  latest  work  is  better  than  that  previously  submitted 

•®The  jury  is  alwa3r8  glad  to  find  special  work  included,  such  as  language 
papers  upon  subjects  appropriate  to  the  month,  home  work  by  children  of 
talent,  examples  of  handicraft,  etc. 

S^^emember  to  have  full  name  and  mailing  address  written  on  the  back  of 
each  sheet.    Send  drawings  flat. 

I^^f  stamps  do  not  accompany  the  drawings  you  send,  do  not  expect  to 
obtain  the  drawings  by  writing  for  them  a  month  later.  Drawings  not  accom- 
panied by  return  postage  are  destroyed  immediately  after  the  awards  are  nuide. 

8^^A  blue  cross  on  a  returned  drawing  means  '*It  might  be  worse!"  A  blue 
star,  fair;  a  red  star,  good;  and  two  red  stars, — ^well,  sheets  with  two  or  three  are 
usually  the  sheets  that  win  prizes  and  become  the  property  of  the  Davis  Press. 
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CIVIC  PRIDE  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS* 

NORTH  KINGSTOWN  is  fortunate  in  its  neighbourhood, 
which  produced  some  celebrated  men,  and  had  intimate 
associations  with  others;  for  the  town  was  not  only  the  birthplace 
of  Gilbert  Stuart,  the  painter,  but  was  the  early  dwelling-place 
of  Roger  Williams,  was  visited  by  Berkeley,  Franklin  and  Lafay- 
ette, and  in  its  surrounding  towns  General  Nathanael  Greene, 
CommodoreYOliver  Hazard  Perry  and  Commodore  Matthew 
Calbraith  Perry  were  bom.  Worthies  like  Richard  Smith,  the 
first  settler  of  Narragansett,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Winthrop,  who  gave 
Wickford  its  name,  good  Dr.  MacSparran,  and,  in  later  days, 
Wilkins  Updike,  historian  of  the  Narragansett  country,  are  also 
of  local  historical  importance.  It  is  to  commemorate  these 
men,  and  to  remind  the  rising  generation  of  the  lives  and  work 
of  those  who  were  once  ^'children  of  the  neighbourhood,"  that 
the  decoration  for  the  School  here  outlined,  has  been  carried  out. 

THE  SMITH-UPDIKE  ROOM 

Beginning  at  the  right  of  the  bookcase,  over  which  is  an  inscription,  is 
a  series  of  twelve  prints,  beautifully  coloured  by  hand,  of  American  birds  from 
the  famous  folio  edition  of  '<Birds  of  America"  by  the  naturalist,  John  J. 
Audubon.  The  names  of  the  various  birds  represented  (some  of  them  of  the 
locality)  are  lettered  on  the  engravings.  At  the  end  of  the  room,  behind  the 
teacher's  desk,  are  casts  of  the  Madonna  and  Holy  Child  after  Maiano,  an 
Italian  Renaissance  sculptor;  of  Saint  John  Baptist,  and  the  boy  Tobit,  after 

*Thii  may  not  be  the  best  title  for  that  which  foUowi,  but  it  will  terre  to  focu^  attentioii 
upon  the  unique  features  in  the  decoration  of  the  school  buUdincs  in  North  Kingstown,  Rhode 
Island,  carried  out  under  the  inspiration  and  direction  of  Mr.  Daniel  Berkeley  Updike,  founder 
of  the  famous  Merrymount  Ptms  of  Boston.  The  Updike  family  has  been  connected  with 
the  villace  of  Wickford,  North  Kingstown,  sinoe  Its  settlement  early  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  from  that  time  succeedve  generations  of  the  family  have  been  intereeted  in 
its  welifare.    Mr.  Updike,  for  some  years,  has  given  prises  in  the  schools. 
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Donatello ;  and  on  the  side  of  the  room  facing  the  windows,  figures  of  children 
in  swathing-bands,  after  two  of  the  series  of  "Bambini,"  by  Lucca  della  Robbia, 
on  the  front  of  the  Foundling  Hospital  in  Florence;  and  Cherubs  playing  on 
violin  and  mandolin,  after  Donatello. 

This  room  is  occupied  by  the  yotmgest  children  of  the  School,  and  the 
treatment  adopted  has  purposely  been  made  as  bright  and  attractive  as  possible. 
The  inscription  in  this  room  is  as  follows : 

The  Smith-Updike  Room.  In  Memory  of  Richard  Smith,  Senior,  First 
English  Settler  of  the  Narragansett  Country,  c.  1637.  Bom  in  Gloucester- 
shire, England,  c.  1596.    Died  in  Narragansett,  New  England,  1666. 

And  of  his  descendant,  Wilkins  Updike,  Historian  of  the  Narragansett 
Country.    Born  at  Smith's  Castle,  Wickford,  1784.    Died  in  Kingston,  1867. 

Wilkins  Updike's  efforts,  in  conjunction  with  Henry  Barnard,  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  in  behalf  of  a  better  Public  School  system  in  Rhode 
Island  will  be  remembered  by  an  older  generation. 

THE  ROGER  WILLIAMS  ROOM 

The  Roger  Williams  Room.  In  Honour  of  the  Fotmder  of  the  Statte  of 
Rhode  Island,  Roger  Williams,  one  of  the  Earliest  Proprietors  of  Land  in  this 
Town.    Bom  in  Wales,  c.  1599.    Died  in  Rhode  Island,  1683. 

Roger  Williams,  at  one  time  a  landowner  in  Wickford,  eventually  sold 
his  holdings  to  Richard  Smith,  at  whose  estate,  however,  for  many  years,  he 
preached  to  the  Indians. 

This  room  is  now  without  decoration.  It  is  proposed  to  devote  it  to 
coloured  pictures  and  casts  of  animals,  Indians,  &c.;  and  coloured  views  of 
American  scenery, — such  as  Niagara,  the  Yosemite  Valley,  &c.  These  are 
appropriate  to  this  particular  room,  which  is  for  younger  children. 

THE  BERKELEY  ROOM    [Grammar  School] 

The  room  is  named  in  honour  of  the  visit  of  George  Berkeley,  D.  D.,  to 
Narragansett  in  the  eighteenth  century.    It  is  inscribed  as  follows: 

The  Berkeley  Room.  In  Honour  of  the  visit  to  Narragansett  in  the  Year 
1729  of  George  Berkeley,  D.  D.,  Philosopher  and  Divine,  whose  Pre-eminence 
in  the  Realms  of  Higher  Speculation  was  equalled  only  by  his  Virtues  as  a 
Man.  Bom  near  Kilkenny,  Ireland,  1684.  Died  in  Oxford,  England,  1753. 
'To  Berkeley  every  Virtue  under  Heaven."    [Pope.J 

This  room,  it  is  hoped,  may  be  eventually  devoted  to  portraits  of  famous 
men  and  women  and  views  of  American  historic  localities. 
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THE  NATHANAEL  GREENE  ROOM    [Grammar  School] 

The  room  is  named  after  General  Greene.  The  pictures,  busts,  etc.,  in 
this  room  have  to  do  with  General  Greene,  the  war  of  the  Revolution  and  other 
military  subjects.  To  the  right  of  the  inscription  is  a  bust  of  Caesar,  from  the 
original  in  the  British  Museum;  in  the  comer,  an  engraving  of  Washington  by 
Marshall  after  Stuart's  portrait.  Beyond  the  door  is  a  document  signed  by 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  as  First  Consul,  ordering  a  rifle  to  be  given  to  a  French 
soldier  as  a  reward  of  honour  for  his  bravery  at  the  battle  of  Marengo.  This 
valuable  paper  is  surmounted  by  a  head  of  Napoleon  by  Isabey,  engraved  by 
Tardieu.  Next  comes  an  etching  signed  by  Jules  Jacquet,  of  Meissonier's 
famous  "Waterloo,"  showing  Napoleon  watching  the  progress  of  the  engage- 
ment. Beyond  this  is  an  autograph  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  the  same 
frame  with  a  curious  lithograph  of  the  "Iron  Duke"  on  horseback,  taken  in 
later  life.  Beyond  the  second  door  is  a  coloured  print  of  the  Marquis  de  Lafay- 
ette, on  the  margin  of  which  are  portraits  of  Washington  and  Franklin.  Be- 
ginning the  next  wall,  is  an  old  engraving  of  Trumbull's  picture  "The  Battle 
of  Bunker  Hill."  Next  comes  a  bust  of  Washington  after  the  French  sculptor 
Houdon,  and  beyond  it  a  photogravure  of  the  picture  by  Gow  of  "Washington 
taking  Leave  of  his  Generals"  (the  key  on  the  margin  giving  the  names  of  all 
of  these.  General  Greene  being  the  sixth  figure  to  the  left  of  Washington).  A 
bust  of  Lafayette,  also  after  Houdon,  and  Trumbull's  companion  picture  to 
the  "Bunker  Hill,"  "The  Death  of  Montgomery  at  Quebec,"  completes  this 
wall.  At  its  angle  is  an  engraving  of  Durand's  "Capture  of  Major  Andr6." 
In  the  northeast  comer  of  the  room  is  a  photograph  of  General  Greene,  en- 
larged from  a  miniature. 

On  the  same  wall  with  the  inscription  is  another  photograph  of  Peale's 
portrait  of  General  Greene.  Next  to  it  is  an  engraving  of  Trumbull's  well- 
known  picture  of  "The  Signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  July  4, 
1776"  (the  key  on  the  margin  showing  the  persons  represented).  Completing 
the  circuit  of  the  room  is  a  reproduction  of  Gari  Melcher's  portrait  of  General 
Greene,  lately  painted  for  the  State  House  in  Providence.  The  inscription 
in  this  room  is  as  follows : 

The  Greene  Room.  In  Honour  of  Nathanael  Greene,  General  m  the  Rev- 
olutionary Army.  Bom  at  Potowomut,  near  East  Greenwich,  1742.  Died  near 
Savannah,  Georgia,  1786. 

HALLWAYS 

In  the  lower  hallway  may  be  noticed  portraits  of  Lincoln  and  General 
Grant,    engraved    by    MarshaU.      Over    the    two    drinking-fountains    are 
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medallioxiB  of  children's   heads   framed  in  fruit  and  flowers,   after   Lucca 
della  Robbia. 

THE  HIGH  SCHOOL 

The  landing  of  the  western  staircase  of  the  High  School  (the  Boys'  side 
of^the  School)  is  decorated  by  a  bust  of  the  Hermes  of  Praxiteles  from  the 
statue  at  Olympia.  The  walls  of  both  the  staircases  are  hung  with  old  engrav- 
ings. 

FRANKLm  LABORATORY 

The  inscription  is  as  follows : 

The  Franklin  Laboratory.  In  Honour  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  an  occa- 
sional visitor  to  this  Town-  Bom  in  Boston,  1706.  Died  in  Philadelphia, 
1790. 

This  room  is  not  yet  decorated.  Busts  of  Locke,  Newton  and  Franklin 
are  needed  for  it,  and  pictures  of  scenes  in  the  life  of  Franklin,  and  portraits 
of  scientific  men.  It  contains,  however,  two  interesting  autograph  letters,— 
one  of  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  the  naturalist,  the  other  of  Sir  William  Herschel, 
the  astronomer.    Both  are  framed  and  accompanied  by  portraits. 

THE  WINTHROP  ROOM 

Beyond  the  Franklin  Room  is  the  Winthrop  Room.  This  is  hung  witb 
views  of  English  historical  localities,  portraits  of  Briti8hJ[authors,  etc. 

The  inscription  is  as  follows :  ^ 

The  Winthrop  Room.  In  Honour  of  Elizabeth  Read  Winthrop  (bom 
1614),  second  wife  of  John  Winthrop,  Junior,  Governor  of  Connecticut.  She 
gave  Wickford  its  name,  in  remembrance  of  her  English  birthplace,  Wickford 
in  Essex. 

Mrs.  Winthrop  was  the  daughter  of  Edmund  Read  of  Wickford,  Essex. 

THE  PERRY  ROOM 

Beyond  the  Winthrop  Room  is  the  Perry  Room,  commemorating  the  two 
famous  Commodores.  The  pictures,  etc.,  in  this  room  concern  the  lives  of 
the  Perrys,  or  represent  naval  engagements,  famous  commanders,  etc. 

The  inscription  is  as  follows: 

The  Perry  Room.  In  Honour  of  two  renowned  Brothers,  Commodore 
Oliver  Hazard  Perry,  bom  in  South  Kingstown,  1785,  died  in  Trinidad,  1810; 
Commodore  Matthew  Calbraith  Perry,  born  in  Newport,  1794,  died  in  New  York, 
1858. 
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THE  GILBERT  STUART  ROOM 

The  Gilbert  Stuart  Room.  In  Honour  of  Gilbert  Stuart,  Painter.  Born 
in  this  Town,  1755.    Died  in  Boston,  1828. 

It  is  earnestly  requested  that  all  friends  of  the  School  who  have  engravings 
of  portraits  by  Stuart,  or  photographs  of  such  portraits,  will  contribute  them 
to  this  room,  to  be  placed  in  a  portfolio. 

THE  WASHINGTON  ACADEMY  ASSEMBLY  HALL 

At  the  west  end  of  the  hall  behind  the  Master's  desk  is  a  series  of  casts 
from  the  western  frieze  of  the  Parthenon  at  Athens,  from  the  originals  in  the 
British  Museum,  London.  Continuing  to  the  right,  the  wall  decoration  con- 
sists of  a  series  of  busts  after  the  antique,  and  views  of  early  Roman  antiquities 
by  Piranesi.  The  entire  east  wall  is  adorned  with  casts  from  the  northern 
frieze  of  the  Parthenon.  On  the  west  wall  is  an  excellent  portrait  of  Washing- 
ton, after  Stuart,  given  to  the  School  in  1908  by  the  Washington  Lodge  of 
Masons  of  Wickford,  and  until  the  present  decorations  were  put  up,  almost 
its  only  ornament.    The  inscription  in  this  room  reads : 

The  Washington  Academy  Assembly  Hall.  Washington  Academy  was 
founded  on  this  spot  in  the  Year  z8oo,  through  the  Instrumentality  of  William 
Ellery,  Samuel  Elam,  John  Innes  Clark,  Ann  Allen,  D.  Vinton,  George  Benson, 
Thomas  Lloyd  Halsey,  Daniel  Eldred  Updike,  Jabez  Bowen,  George  Gibbs, 
Christopher  Champlin,  Benjamin  Gardiner,  Stephen  DeBlois,  Francis  Brinley, 
and  Others,  for  the  Education  of  the  Youth  of  Rhode  Island. 

At  the  top  of  this  inscription  and  below  the  frieze  runs  this  quotation: 

"Nothing  makes  the  soul  so  religious  and  pure  as  the  endeavour  to  create 
something  perfect;  for  God  is  perfection  and  whoever  strives  after  it,  is  striv- 
ing after  something  divine."    This  is  attributed  to  Michelangelo. 

On  the  right  of  the  Master's  desk  is  a  door  leading  to  the  Headmaster's 
Room.  On  the  wall  facing  the  door  is  a  print  by  Piranesi  of  Trajan's  Column. 
An  interesting  autograph  letter  from  William  Ellery,  signer  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  from  Rhode  Island,  to  Daniel  Eldred  Updike,  refers  to  the 
old  Washington  Academy. 

In  this  work,  hearty  co-operation  was  given  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  and  by  the  Headmaster,  and  a  Committee  of  three  on  behalf  of  the 
School.  (This  Committee  is  permanent  and  will  pass  on  gifts  offered  to  the 
School  in  the  future.)  The  lettering  of  the  inscriptions  is  the  work  of  Mr- 
W.  A.  D Wiggins  of  Hingham,  Mass. 
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It  should  be  said  that  as  far  as  possible  engravings  have  been  selected 
for  use,  and  not  photographs.  This  is  because  the  engravings  are  not  only 
more  decorative  when  placed  on  the  walls,  but  more  permanent  than  any 
photographs  can  be.  In  the  few  cases  where  photographs  are  largely  used, 
as  in  the  Winthrop  Room,  carbon  prints  have  been  selected  as  the  only  ones 
which  will  probably  stand  the  test  of  time. 

Much  has  been  done  through  the  co-operation  of  friends 
of  the  High  School,  in  Wickford  and  throughout  and  beyond 
the  State.  Much  remains  to  be  done;  and  the  adornment  of 
the  remaining  rooms  is  confided  to  the  care  and  interest  of  the 
citizens  of  North  Kingstown  and  the  Pupils  of  the  School.  To 
the  last  it  already  owes  three  beautiful  gifts.  Year  by  year  it 
is  hoped  that  this  little  collection  will  grow,  and  become  more 
and  more  stimulating  to  the  young  people  of  the  town,  who 
should  learn  from  the  examples  of  the  men  and  women  whose 
names *are  here  commemorated  that,  ^'citizens  of  no  mean  city,'' 
they  can,  if  they  will,  reflect  lustre  on  their  birthplace.  For 
to  instill  this  idea — this  ambition — ^is  the  motive  for  the  work 
which  has  been  done  here.    May  the  End  crown  the  Work!"^ 


^Selections  from  a  circular  entitled,  "Notes  on  the  Decorations  in 
the  Primary  and  Grammar  School,  and  Hi«h  School,  at  Wickford, 
North  Kingstown,  Rhode  Island,  MDCCCCIX,"  by  Mr.  Daniel 
Berkeley  Updike,  Boston.  Here  reprinted  in  part,  with  his  kind 
permission. 
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LY  all  species  of  birds  axe  beneficial  to  man. 
k  of  knowledge  of  this  value  in  the  past 
resulted  in  wanton  destruction,  and  a  les- 
ng  of  the   numbers  of  many  desirable 
lies.    It  should  now  be  our  aim  as  far  as 
libte  to  correct  these  mistakes  of  the  past ; 
each  the  coming  generation  the  true  re- 
in of  birds  to  man,  and  to  restore  as  far  as 
f  be  the  numbers  of  those  birds  whose  ranks 
e  been  reduced.    Both  these  results  are 
inced  when  boys  are  taught  to   encour- 
and  protect  birds  about  their  homes  and 
.„  observe  the  habits  of  these  feathered  bene- 
A  chkiudH  HtiiciiuE    factors.    Incidentally  the  boys  will  be  better 
met  irom  ihe  btik       ^^^^  f^^  having  learned  to  conserve  instead  of  to 
destroy,  and  for  having  acquired  knowledge  of 
some  of  nature's  ways,  while  mankind  will  be  better  off  by  the 
replenishing  of  beneficial  creatures  and  the  establishing  of  friendly 
relations  with  them. 

Two  wa3's  are  readily  open  to  any  boy  to  encourage  birds 
about  his  home;  the  providing  of  nesting  sites  and  of  feeding 
and  drinking  places.  Nesting  places  for  robins,  catbirds,  wood 
thrushes,  brown  thrashers,  song  sparrows  and  chipping  sparrows 
and  other  common  birds  imply  trees  and  shrubbery.  If  these 
are  not  already  at  hand  about  the  boy's  home  he  can  usually 
obtain  ready  consent  to  set  them  out,  when  the  purpose  is 
explained. 

Bluebirds,  house  wrens,  tree  swallows  and  purple  martins 
readily  nest  in  boxes  provided  for  them,  and  occasionally  crested 
flycatchers,  tufted  titmice,  chickadees  and  nuthatchers  do  so. 
Wrens  will  occupy  almost  any  shelter  that  is  placed  for  them ; 
any  plain  little  box  with  on  entrance  hole;  an  old  tin  can  or 
teapot,  or  a  gourd,  hollowed  out  and  having  an  entrance  hole. 
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Bluebirds  are  sometimes  a  little  more  particular.    Martins  will 
often  occupy  the  gourds  or  little  simple  single  boxes,  but  as  they 
love  to  nest  in  colonies  some  of  the  most  successful  efforts  to 
attract  tbem  about  a  place  result  from  putting  up  one  of  the 
elaborate,  many  roomed  houses  on  a  tall  pole.    OccasionaUy 
one  finds  in  the  woods  some  piece  of  limb  containing  an  old 
knothole  or  woodpecker  excavation.     This  furnishes  an  excellent 
natural  nesting  site  for  bluebirds  and  other  feathered  tenants, 
la  Europe  some  success  has 
been  attained  in   getting  wood- 
peckers to  occupy  artificial  nesting 
hollows  that  closely  imitate  those 
that  the  birds  excavate,  even  to 
shape  and  dimensions.    A  little  . 
observation    regarding    the    nest 
Paitiro  and  ■■nit  tot  •tchiukc  ■      cavities  that  the  birds  provide  for 
nmiutmi  nest  boi,  themselves,  and  the  positions  they 

select  will  be  a  great  aid  in  preparing  and  placing  the  artificial 
ones.  A  German  firm  makes  a  specialty  of  manufacturing  these 
careful  copies  of  natural  woodpecker  nest  excavations,  with 
elaborate  machinery,  but  any  handy  boy  can  make  them,  A  limb 
or  small  tree  trunk  some  six  inches  in  diameter  is  selected  and  a 
section  is  cut  about  sixteen  inches  in  length.  About  two  inches 
from  one  end  a  hole  is  bored  into  the  section,  at  right  angles  to 
it,  and  about  half  way  thru.  The  section  is  then  split  in 
halves,  leaving  the  hole  in  the  middle  of  one  half.  A  pattern  having 
been  made  from  cardboard,  together  with  a  double  card  gauge 
as  shown  in  illustration.  The  two  half  sections  are  marked  by 
the  pattern,  so  that  when  gouged  out  and  put  together  the  hollow 
in  one  will  correspond  to  that  in  the  other,  and  an  imitation  of 
a  woodpecker  excavation  will  result.  The  gauge  is  used  to  test 
the  correct  depth  of  the  gouging  in  each  half,  which  grades 
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regularly  from  the  neck  of  the  excavation  at  the  entrance  hole 
to  "the  largest  diameter  of  the  excavation,  near  the  bottom.  See 
a,  opiate  I,  The  two  halves  are  then  firmly  nailed  together,  a 
piece  of  board  is  nailed  on  the  top,  a  strip  a  little  longer  then 


PlaM  I.  1.     Two  haltM  ot  >  oatoril  dmI  box.     b.  The  box  completed. 

the  section  is  nailed  to  the  bach,  its  ends  furnishing  the  means 
for  fastening  the  nest  box  to  a  tree  trunk,  and  the  box,  \>,  is  ready 
to  be  placed  where  desired.  Such  a  nest  box  would  be  suitable 
for  the  hairy  and  downy  woodpeckers,  crested  flycatcher  and  blue- 
bird. It  might  be  occupied  by  house  wrens  or  chickadees,  altho 
these  prefer  smaller  excavations  and  entrance  holes.  Various 
sizes,  to  suit  the  requirements  of  the  proposed  tenants,  may  be 
made.  This  sort  of  box  should  be  placed  at  the  height  of  from  fif- 
teen feet  up  for  woodpeckers,  and  from  eight  feet  up  for  others. 
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One  of  the  simplest  forms  of  boxes  to  make  ts  that  shown 
in  the  illustration,  made  of  two  bits  of  board  and  four  shingles. 
This  is  a  good  one  for  bluebirds  and  wrens;  the  illustration  needs 
no  further  explanation.  Most  of  the  illustrations  on  Plates  11, 
III  and  IV,*  show  the  manner  of  making  the  various  styles  of 
boxes  so  well  that  a  description  is  not  needed. 

In  making  bird  boxes,  it  is  well  to  bear  in 
mind  that  plain,  weather-stained  boards  are  fcetter 
than  new  or  painted  ones,  and  that  an  excavation 
in  a  branch  is  apt  to  appeal  still  more  strongly  to 
the  birds. 

Two  enemies  of  our  bird  tenants  need  to  be 
guarded  against :  the  common  house  cat,  and  the 
English  sparrow.  If  a  piece  of  tin  is  nailed  about 
the  post  or  tree  that  supports  the  box,  like  an 
inverted  funnel,  as  shown  in  Figure  7,  Plate  III, 
it  will  prevent  cats  from  climbing  to  the  box. 

No  absolutely  satisfactory  way  has  been  de- 
vised for  coping  with  the  English  sparrow.  Poison 
A  bird  boi  m>d«  of  is  altogether  too  dangerous  a  method;  shooting 
'^  b^J^rbomsi  should  only  be  resorted  to  when  one  is  confident 
iBy  perraiuion  of  his  ability  to  positively  distinguish  between  the 
"  -  or  ui  )  iniported  bird  and  native  species.  It  is  best  in 
shooting  to  use  a  22  calibre  rifle  and  C.  B.  caps.  With  this 
outfit  the  writer  has  shot  an  English  sparrow  from  the  same 
branch  on  which  a  native  bird  was  sitting  without  even  causing 
the  latter  to  leave.  By  removing  all  nests  of  the  sparrow  and 
absolutely  preventing  it  from  breeding,  the  evil  may  be  largely 
mitigated. 

•Rapioduccd  fram  Teachcr'i  Leaflet  No.  10  □[  Ihe  CoUsii  ol  AEncultura.  Cornell 
Ua[venily.  b;  permliiion  of  Hn.  Anna  Bolifoid  Comi'tock  and  Ihe  Secreiaiy,  Hi.  0.  fl 
LBUmao. 


n.    Fit.  I.    Box  tot  bluabird  or 
■rk  CDTBT,      Pica.  I,  I,  and  4.     BoiM  sujlat 
tret  •willowi,  or  pouibly  >  ilailc  p*it 
mida  of  lifhl  mod.  or  ■  hoi  ud 
■  roof.     rig.  t.     ScctloD  of  oaa  of 


made  out  of  a  eiocut  box  wilh  ■ 
la  (or  bluebird!,  booaa  vraai. 
martlna.     Thwi  an  raiUiP 
cut  down  ind  fitted  with 
Iha  ImI  ihraa  boiei. 


FlO.  13.  FiO-  14- 

Plata  m.  Flci.  t.  1,  and  B.  Botm  Mt  dUioullTi  ons  Conor  op,  [Dnntnc  ■  timpl* 
war  of  ibeddlng  nln;  Fif.  8  dirldsd  Into  fonr  camputmtDli.  each  with  lO  aotraoca.  Flf. 
T  ihawi  hiDiwl-aluped  tin  on  poit  to  atop  cati.  Fie.  ■■  A  halt-iKlloa  of  a  boi  cut  la  two 
dlatonallr,  or  can  ba  mads  from  llcbl  wood.  Flf.  10.  Sactton  of  Fli,  t.  Fic>.  11  and  It 
mada  ij  carafnllr  ramorinc' th*  baik  from  a  uction  of  limb  and  taeklnf  It  a 


in  hooaa*  made  from  old  tin  cani 
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A  small  hollow,  scooped  in  the  ground  and  lined  with  cement 
forms  an  easily  constructed  receptacle  for  water  for  the  birds 
to  drink  and  bathe  in.  If  a  tiny  fountain  can  be  arranged  for 
the  center  of  the  basin,  so  much  the  better. 

Sometimes  birds  patronize  thruout  the  summer,  feeding 
places  that  are  established  for  them  about  one's  home;  the 
time,  however,  when  these  places  are  most  appreciated  by  the 
birds  is  in  the  winter,  especially  during  heavy  snow,  when  the 
natural  supply  of  food  is  largely  cut  off.  The  primitive  and  most 
simple  method  of  providing  for  the  needs  of  birds  consisted  in 
scattering  crumbs  on  the  porch  or  other  sheltered  spot,  rubbing 
suet  into  crevices  of  bark  (see  the  initial)  and  tying  or  nailing 
pieces  of  the  same  or  a  scrap  of  meat  onto  tnmks  and  limbs  of 
trees.  From  these  first  methods  have  been  developed  quite 
elaborate  window  shelves  varying  in  design  according  to  the 
fancy  of  the  user.  A  very  satisfactory  one  may  be  made  in  this 
fashion:  take  a  piece  of  board  (or  several,  cleated  together) 
the  length  of  your  window  sill  or  less,  if  you  prefer,  and  ten  or 
twelve  inches  wide.  It  is  well  to  have  cleats  on  the  underside 
of  each  end  to  prevent  warping.  This  is  nailed  to  the  window 
sill  and  further  supported  by  strips  nailed  in  the  position  of 
brackets.  On  one  end  of  this  a  receptacle  is  placed  to  hold  food. 
This  receptacle  is  made  of  light  wood  and  in  the  shape  of  a  small 
trough,  into  which  a  flaring  hopper,  widest  at  the  top  and  nar- 
rowest at  the  bottom,  automatically  feeds  its  contents  as  the 
food  is  taken  from  the  trough  by  the  birds.  The  hopper  is  pro- 
vided with  a  sloping  cover  at  the  top,  for  replenishing  the  food 
as  needed.  See  Plate  V.  This  food  is  selected  according  to 
the  judgment  of  the  birds'  host.  Personally  the  writer  has  used 
the  following  combination  with  very  good  satisfaction:  a  piece 
of  scrap  beef  and  some  bits  of  dry  bread  [are  'run  thru  a  meat 
grinder  so  as  to  mix  them  well,  and  in  a  proportion  that  will 
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not  be  sticky,  but  will  work  readily  thru  the  hopper  into 
the  trough.  To  this  combination  b  added  the  ordinary  mixed 
bird  seed,  commonly  used  for  canaries,  omitting  tlie  rape  seed, 
which  the  writer  has  not  found  that  the  birds  eat  at  all  well; 


also  a  small  proportion  of  sunflower  seed,  which  is  the  only  thing 
that  brought  the  purple  finches  to  the  writer's  shelf,  and  which 
may  induce  other  birds  to  come.  A  greater  attraction  is  given 
to  this  shelf  by  adding  a  section  of  a  branch  of  tree  about  two 
inches  in  diameter  and  twelve  inches  in  length;  bore  several 
good  sized  augur  boles  half  way  thru  this,  fill  them  with 
broken  bits  of  nut  meat  and  pour  in  melted  suet  which  is  allowed 
to  harden.  This  holds  the  nuts  in  place  till  the  birds  extract 
them,  and  provides  the  birds  with  a  little  clear  suet  if  they  wish  it. 
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A  small  board  is  tacked  to  one  end  of  the  stick  as  a  base,  and  by 
means  of  this  the  stick  is  fastened  onto  the  shelf.  Various  similar 
devices  are  often  fastened  in  trees  about  one's  place,  or  on  poles. 
The  work  described  has  been  taken  up  to  a  certain  extent 
in  some  schools  with  good  results.    Manual  training  classes 


PUla  VI.    A  nuoail  tr*iDin[  clui  *(  work  on  biid  lioiuei.  Public  Schooli,  Poilland,  Orocon. 
Pholofiaph  by  H.  T.  Bohlnun. 

working  on  bird  boxes  in  public  schools  in  Portland,  Oregon, 
are  shown  in  Plate  VI.  Work  of  this  kind  teaches  the  use  of 
tools,  affords  an  attractive  form  of  designing,  helps  in  the  con- 
servation of  a  valuable  public  asset,  promotes  observation  of 
nature,  and  the  humane  treatment  of  the  lower  creatures,  and 
finally,  and  by  no  means  the  least,  furnishes  to  all  concerned 
a  pleasure  that  is  healthy,  both  physically  and  mentally,  and 
only  beneficial  to  all  mankind. 

B.  S.  BOWDISH 

3p«cUl  loipector  ol  Wild  Birdi  ■nd  Animib 

Doltad  Stat«  Dapirtmial  ol  A«ricnltun 

Haw  York  City 
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NO  child  should  take  up  the  study  of  perspective  without 
having  a  certain  maturity  of  mind,  and  some  little  prepa- 
ration for  the  work  thru  careful  still  life  drawing,  wherein 
books,  tables,  chairs,  and  such  common  objects,  play  a  prominent 
part.  That  is,  I  believe,  everywhere  conceded.  Granted  a 
child  of  fifteen  or  sixteen,  then,  with  the  necessary  training  in 
object  drawing,  and  we  have  to  make  the  subject  of  perspective 
illuminating,  interesting,  absorbing.  There  is  no  reason  why 
it  should  be  anything  else  than  a  revelation  and  a  delight,  from 
the  first  line  drawn  to  the  last  picture  composition,  landscape 
sketch,  or  water  color  interior.  Having  taught  the  subject  ten 
years,  I  know  how  generally  it  is  hated,  and  how  enthusiastically 
it  may  be  enjoyed;  and  I  propose  to  suggest  as  well  as  I  can  in 
the  limit  of  a  few  pages  the  means  I  have  taken  to  bring  about 
the  latter  result. 

An  empty  chalk  box,  which,  with  the  lid  off,  forms  a  min- 
iature room,  and  which  the  fancy  can  readily  transform  into  a 
table,  a  chair,  a  house,  a  wagon,  or  any  other  of  the  dissimilar 
objects  with  which  we  are  wont  to  demonstrate  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  perspective,  is  the  sole  equipment  absolutely  necessary. 
I  always  find  valuable  aid  in  a  sheet  of  glass,  upright,  with  a 
''point  of  sight"  in  the  shape  of  a  peep-hole  about  a  foot  away 
from  it;  and  a  glass-pencil  with  which  to  trace  the  outline  of 
any  particularly  puzzling  form,  and  convince  the  skeptic  of  the 
class  of  any  statement  his  eyes  will  not  corroborate.  It  is  not 
essential,  though.  Any  ready-witted  teacher  can  make  of  the 
chalk  box  a  true  magician's  cabinet,  and  draw  from  it  all  the 
rules  of  the  game,  and  the  farther  fact  that  all  the  things  com- 
monly drawn  in  perspective  are  based  on  the  box-form. 

After  this  preliminary  work,  begins  the  first  fun,  and  the 
first  hard  work,  in  a  very  simple-seeming  exercise.  We  pose 
two  equally  tall  models,  one  five  feet  or  so  behind  "the  other, 
and  note  the  difference  in  their  apparent  height.    (See  Figure  i.) 
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Then  we  imagine  a  man  just  as  high  as  ourselves,  bis  head, 
therefore,  on  our  horizon,  and  we  walk  him  away  from  us  along 
a  straight  line  until  he  becomes  a  mere  dot,  disappearing  in  the 
distance.     We  "pretend"  that  the  sun  casts  a  shadow  of  him 
along  the  ground,  just  as  long 
as  he  is  high,  and  parallel  to  the 
picture  line,  and  we  draw  that 
shadow  also.     (See   Figure  2.) 
For  most  of  us,  the  man  and  the 
shadow  will  both  be  about  five 
feet   high,   as   will  our  horizon 
when  we  stand ;  and  by  multiply- 
ing his  height,  or  the  length  of  his 
shadow,  at  any  point  in  the  pic- 
ture, we  can  estimate  with  suffi- 
cient accuracy  for  our  purposes 
the  length  of  any  line  parallel  to 
the   picture   plane.      Unless  we 
teach  some  complicated  method 
of   projection,    there   seems  no 
equally  good  way  of  measuring 
"distance  into"  the  picture,  along 
retreating  lines  or  surfaces.    The 
Fig.  1.  Pen  iketch  (rom  life,  by  >  high      ^est  devicB  1  have  found  is,  to 
■chooi  pupil.   Horiion  3 1-s  feet  ibov*      draw  a  plan  of  the  intended  pic- 

Ihc  floor,  (irLi  B  f«l  high.  .  ,  j    ^       i.  x 

ture,  make  a  dot  where  I  mean 
to  stand,  and  draw  lines,  converging  at  my  station  point,  from 
all  the  points  I  wish  to  locate.  Where  these  lines  cut  the  picture 
plane,  gives,  in  a  rude  and  inaccurate,  but  sometimes  useful 
way,  the  relative  width  of  retreating  surfaces.  I  have  usually 
found  it  better,  however,  to  say  simply,  "Look  at  some  similar 
object  near  you;  observe  its  retreating  sides  carefully;  and  use 
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your  judgment."  Where  the  student  is  of  too  inquiring  a  mind 
to  find  this  sufficient,  a  teacher  should  be  prepared  to  explain, 
as  simply  as  possible,  the  laws  on  which  the  science  of  perspective 
is  based,  and  to  give  some  accurate  architectural  method  of 
working  out  a  drawing  from  a  plan,  to  a  scale. 


Fig.  2.     Method  of  measuring  objecti  in  the  picture. 

The  average  child  will  not,  however,  demand  any  such 
information,  and  is  not,  in  his  second,  or  even  in  his  third  year 
in  High  school,  mature  enough  to  get  a  grip  on  it,  if  it  is  offered, 
that  will  make  it  available  for  actual  everyday  work.  For  him, 
such  teaching  is  stultifjring.  He  will  gain  much  more  by  a  looser 
method,  wherein  perspective  is  made  a  hook  on  which  to  hang 
all  his  legitimate  drawing  interests. 

Having  become  familiar  with  the  idea  of  estimating  height 
at  any  point  in  the  picture,  we  take  a  stated  horizon,  draw  boxes 
of  various  sizes,  appropriate  to  their  intended  use,  add  roofs 
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when  necessary,  turning  them  into  bams,  houses,  dog-houses, 
bird-houses,  on  high  poles,  or  what-not.  The  addition  of  a  tree 
or  two,  a  fence,  and,  if  you  are  very  ambitious,  of  a  few  animals, 
completes  a  very  effective  barnyard  scene ;  and  if  you  will  commit 


Fig.  S.    Four  dogs  built  on  the  same  foundatioii. 

the  absurdity  of  having  the  pupils  draw  a  dog  ''in  perspective," 
I  can  assure  you,  and  them,  a  most  hilarious  and  instructive 
time.  It  isn't  as  silly  as  it  sounds.  Take  a  block  of  wood,  on 
paper,  and  hew  out  a  horse,  a  dog,  or  a  man,  sitting  or  standing. 
It  will  give  you  some  valuable  hints  about  ''blocking  in"  your 
sketches  from  nature.     (See  Figure  3.) 
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This  introduces  "illustration,"  which  every  child  loves, 
from  the  kindergarten,  up.  It  may  be  followed  by  "The  Old 
Oaken  Bucket,"  "The  Deserted  Village,"  "The  Legend  of  Sleepy 
Hollow,"  or  anything  the  children  happen  to  be  studying  in 


Vlt.t.     PtnpocIlTC  campoiltioa  by  i  high  ichocil  pupil.     Subject,  Evening;  ptobltm, 

houM  13  fHl  hich,  fanca  S  feat  hicb,  boy  4  fact  Uch,  man  •  feet  hlfh,  do( 

In  proportloa,  row  of  Ires*  IS  fe«l  high,  both  10  feel  hi|h. 

their  English  chisses,  which  presents  some  word  picture  that 
you  can  make  into  a  perspective  problem.  If,  by  rare  iU  chance, 
there  is  no  available  material  of  that  kind,  they  may  be  given 
a  subject  like  "Reading,"  "Washing  Dishes,"  etc.  These  draw- 
ings nuy  be  made  most  attractive  by  using  chalk  and  pencil 
on  gray  paper.     (See  Figure  4.) 
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From  the  beginning  of  this  picture  work,  the  class  should 
study  such  photographs  as  Millet's  "Feeding  Her  Birds,"  "Woman 
and  Chickens,"  Puvisde  Chayannes'  "St.  Genevieve,"  Carpaccio's 
"Dream  of  St.  Ursula,"  Da  Vinci's  "Last  Supper."    The  use  of 


Fig.  6.    Sketch  from  life  with  accessories  arranged  by  the  pupil. 

the  horizontal  and  vertical  lines  to  form  simple  and  beautiful 
patterns  (particularly  in  the  Carpaccio  and  the  Puvis  de  Chavannes) 
and  the  value  of  converging  lines,  leading  the  eye  toward  the 
point  of  interest,  should  be  carefully  noted.  The  effect  will  be 
easily  seen  in  the  work  that  follows. 
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I  have  spoken  of  this  "UlustratiTe"  work  as  if  it  were  entirely 
from  memory  and  imagination.  I  believe,  however,  that  better 
results,  and  greater  interest,  are  often  obtained,  by  posing?  the 
model,  drawing  her,  part  of  the  background,  and'part  of^'the 


accessories,  from  nature,  and  adding  the  details  necessary  to 
good  composition,  and  an  effective  telling  of  the  story.  This, 
too,  gives  practice  in  finding  actual  vanishing  points  for  an  actual 
scene,  and  in  measuring  retreating  surfaces ;  practice  that  prevents 
the  two  ill  habits  of  placing  vanishing  points  too  close  together, 
in  making;  a  drawing  from  imagination,  and  of  making  retreating 
surfaces  too  broad.    It  helps,  also,  to  keep  close  to  the  pupil  the 
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conviction  that  he  is  reporting  actual  appearances,  not  drawing 
a  thing  in  ^Perspective"  according  to  a  cut  and  dried  recipe: 
that  perspective  is  a  vital,  actual,  existing  thing,  not  an  abstrac- 
tion.    (See  Figures  5  and  6.) 

Usually  there  are  streets  and  houses  visible  from  the  school 
windows  which  may  be  worked  up  into  interesting  compositions. 
If  there  are  not,  it  is  well  worth  the  sacrifice  of  a  Saturday  or 
two  to  go  sketching,  having  first  studied  Hobbema's  '^Avenue," 
and  any  other  available  and  striking  examples  of  perspective  in 
landscape.  A  bit  of  road,  with  a  tree  or  two  at  different  distances 
from  you,  a  bridge,  over  a  narrowing  stream,  a  boat-house,  to  be 
sketched,  if  in  angular  perspective,  without  actually  locating  the 
vanishing  points,  are  excellent  practice,  a  real  revelation  to  many 
of  the  pupils,  and  a  jolly  good  time  for  every  one."^ 

The  application  of  color  to  perspective  drawings  of  rooms 
has  been  suggested  more  than  once  in  The  School  Arts  Book; 
and  that  part  of  the  work  may  be  handled  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  be  of  immense  value  to  the  child,  who  will  one  day  have  a 
home  of  his  own,  and  face  the  problem  of  decorating  and  fur- 
nishing it.  If  this  phase  of  the  work  is  taken  up,  the  main  thing 
in  mind  should  be  to  attempt  only  what  can  be  done  thoroly. 
The  color  schemes  should  first  be  worked  out  with  actual  materials. 
Sample  books  of  papers,  wood-stains,  drapery  materials,  may  be 
had  for  the  asking  in  any  city;  materials  the  store  has  sold  out, 
but  which  are  quite  as  good  for  school  use  as  if  they  were  "the 
latest  thing."  There  cannot  be,  and  should  not  be,  any  attempt 
to  go  into  the  question  of  ''styles"  and  ''periods."  That  is 
material  for  a  five  years'  course  of  serious  study  in  an  art  school. 
But  without  attempting  the  impossible,  there  remains  within 
the  reach  of  the  high  school  student  much  valuable  development 

*Kaiis«i  City  from  Harlem  Bank*,  a  pencil  drawing  from  nature  by  Wilmot  Heitland. 
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of  the  sense  of  fitness  of  furnittire  to  its  use;  of  harmonious 
color;  of  simple  line;  and  of  good  material. 

To  perspective  thus  taught  there  is  no  end.  To  its  value, 
and  to  the  possible  fields  of  its  development,  whether  as  landscape 
study,  composition-study,  art-history-study,  there  is  no  limit, 
but  that  of  your  own  ingenuity  of  mind,  and  the  time  you  have  to 
spend.  You  can  make  it  open  unending  new  delights  and  vistas 
for  the  pupil.  It  can  lead  you  in  any  direction  you  choose,  and 
carry  you  as  far  afield  as  you  choose.  It  can  be  an  ^'Open, 
Sesame,"  if  you  so  choose,  to  all  the  world  about  us. 

FLOY  CAMPBELL 

Normal  Training  High  School 
Kanias  City,  Missouri 
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n.     COLOR  FORMTJLAS 

ALL  painters,  decorators  and  designers  work  in  a  more  or 
less  systematic  way  with  their  color-schemes.  After 
years  of  experience  this  systematizing  leads  the  color  worker 
to  formulas,  either  of  his  own  making  or  to  formulas  that  others 
have  used  successfully. 

The  successful  colorist,  however,  will  seldom  admit  the 
^'crutches,"  rather  giving  the  impression  that  his  achievements 
are  due  to  a  superiority  which  he  somehow  happens  to  possess. 
Some  suggest,  with  due  modesty,  that  only  a  gifted  few  can  ever 
understand  this  most  illusive  subject.  Others  advance  and  hold 
to  the  idea  that  we  all  see  color  somewhat  differently,  forgetting 
that  this  remarkable  condition  would  not  admit  of  any  accepta- 
tion of  the  finished  color-product  except  by  the  few,  if  they  could 
be  found,  who  saw  color  in  nearly  the  same  way. 

Most  of  the  famous  painters  of  the  past  are  known  by  their 
color  formulas.  On  seeing  the  work  of  a  noted  painter,  we  are 
led  to  classify  and  attribute  it  to  its  author  quite  as  much  because 
of  its  color-quality  as  the  choice  of  subject  or  anything  else  that 
goes  to  make  up  his  "style." 

Too  often  the  rules  or  set  of  formulas  have  so  limited  the 
painter  that  his  pictures  are  mere  repetitions,  the  one  of  another. 

Most  instruction  in  the  use  of  color  is  from  the  standpoint 
of  personal  preference  given  in  opposition  to,  or  agreement  with, 
the  student,  and  this  usually  leaves  the  student  in  an  utterly 
helpless  condition  when  thrown  on  his  own  resources. 

If  the  instructor  is  sincere  and  sufficiently  unbending,  he 
offers  the  student  his  formulas  and  as  a  nile  the  student  of  color 
is  only  too  anxious  to  collect  a  large  number  of  these  recipes 
rather  than  to  do  his  own  thinking,  and  in  this  way  he  becomes 
a  diminutive  repetition  of  his  master,  unless  he  has  enough 
individuality  to  break  away  and  formulate  for  himself,  or  a 
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greater  insight  than  his  instructor,  and  is  able  to  carry  ahead 
and  add  to  the  formulas  offered  to  him.  It  was  in  this  way  that 
the  apprentices  of  the  old  masters  excelled. 

This  condition,  however,  has  been  broken  into  by  the  color- 
theorist  who  endeavors,  by  offering  definite  knowledge  of  color, 
to  do  away  with,  or  to  explain  the  personal  equation.  His  aim 
is  to  aid,  in  the  selection  of  colors,  the  number  to  be  used,  as 
well  as  the  relative  proportions  of  each,  their  juxtaposed  combi- 
nations and  suppressions  and  their  relative  light  and  dark  prop- 
erties. But  because  of  the  interdependence  of  the  various  ele- 
ments of  a  pictorial  arrangement  or  design,  he  is  misled  into  trying 
to  govern  too  much,  with  the  result  that  systems  are  evolved 
that  restrict  while  they  fail  to  explain.  A  real  tmderstanding 
of  color  would  explain  personal  preference  but  the  system  is 
only  a  make-shift  made  up  of  half-truths  and  false  standards. 

The  idea  of  a  cut-and-dried  scheme  that  must  be  used  only 
asT^iven,  is  offensive  to  the  painter,  and,  inasmuch  as  most 
theorists  who  have  offered  systems,  have  advocated  several, 
they  show  the  uncertainty  of  all  such  schemes  and  those  who 
have  offered  several  and  committed  themselves  to  none,  in  just 
so  much,  condemn  the  system,  themselves. 

The  color  system  has  made  but  little  headway  in  the  art 
schools,  though  it  has  appealed  to  teachers  of  art  in  schools 
where  this  study  is  one  of  several  and  but  a  limited  amount 
of  time  may  be  devoted  to  any  one  subject. 

The  common  error  fallen  into  by  most  color-theorists  is 
one  that  leads  them  to  try  to  determine  the  least  number  of 
colors  that  may  be  chosen  for  a  standard.  And  it  seems  to  be 
a  prevailing  idea  that  the  success  of  choice  and  combination 
depends  upon  these  colors  constituting  white  light  or  gray. 
Now  the  musician  does  not  search  for  the  least  ntmiber  of  sounds 
that  will  produce  silence;  he  has  silence  without  any  sounds 
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at  all ;  and  so  the  painter  may  have  gray  without  any  color  at  all. 

There  is  no  particular  advantage  to  be  found  in  a  definitei 
small  number  of  colors;  we  see  a  great  number  of  different  colors, 
and  the  problem  is  to  classify  them  so  that  we  may  use  any  of 
them  at  will. 

The  fact  that  two  colors  may  be  made  to  produce  white 
light  is  not  so  very  significant,  for  three,  four,  five,  six  or  a  hun- 
dred may  be  emplo3red  to  produce  white  light,  or  we  may  have 
white  light  without  considering  any  colors  whatsoever.  And 
yet  the  basis  of  most  all  color  systems  is  this  small  number  of 
colors,  which  resolves  itself  into  the  teaching  of  complementaries 
and  primaries.  The  word  complement  means  that  which  com- 
pletes, and  white  or  gray  is  not  complete  color;  rather,  very 
incomplete.  We  find  color  away  from  white  or  gray,  and  the 
further  from  gray  the  color  is  taken  the  richer  it  is. 

The  conclusion,  that  any  two  colors  constituting  white 
light  contain  opposite  color  qualities  efvally  balanced,  is  one 
based  on  the  observation  of  physical  phenomena,  but  is  not 
verified  by  optical  experiments. 

The  three  primaries  are  advanced  for  simplicity's  sake, 
but  the  real  truth  is  much  more  simple,  for  we  need  to  consider 
only  one  color  as  a  ftmdamental. 

pigments  standing  for  colors  of  the  greatest  intensity  are 
chosen  for  standards  and,  as  it  is  necessary  to  subdue  intense 
colors  in  order  to  represent  textures  in  variations  of  light,  we  are 
advised  to  degrade  these  strong  colors  in,  principally,  two  ways. 
(Though  pigments  standing  for  degraded  colors  may  be  emplojred, 
instead  of  this  advice,  their  relation  to  the  vivid  colors  has  never 
been  determined  by  the  theorist.)  The  most  direct  way  to  reduce 
the  intensity  of  a  color  is  said  to  be  by  mixing  it  with  its  com- 
plement using  various  proportions  of  each,  according  to  the 
degree  of  suppression  desired.    The  most  logical,  however,  is 
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said  to  be  the  scheme  of  reducing  primaries,  thru  secondaries 
to  tertiarieS)  etc. 

The  best  presentation  of  the  three-color  theory  was  offered 
by  an  Englishman,  David  Ramsey  Hay,  some  sixty  years  ago, 
who  proposed  as  a  basis  for  all  color-work  six  colors  and  six 
hues;  his  version  of  this  system,  usually  known  as  the  Brewster 
theory,  declared  that  red,  yellow  and  blue  were  three  fundamental 
colors  and  that  they,  when  mixed  together  two  at  a  time,  gave 
us  the  secondaries:  orange,  green  and  purple,  which,  in  turn 
yielded  the  tertiaries:  russet,  citrine  and  olive.  These  three 
produced  brown,  slate  and  maroon  which  might  te  called  the 
quatrinaries,  though  Hay  called  the  six — ^russet,  brown,  citrine, 
slate,  olive  and  maroon,  tertiaries,  and  said  they  were  the  hues 
of  red,  orange,  jrellow,  green,  blue  and  purple.  (This  special 
use  of  the  word  ''hue"  has  become  obsolete  since  Hay's  time.) 
The  David  Ramsey  Hay  system  had  no  scientific  foundation  and 
was  discredited  almost  as  soon  as  offered.  Several  attempts 
have  been  made  to  revive  it,  but  the  fact  of  its  limiting  painting 
to  three  pigments,  alone  is  sufficient  to  prove  it  to  be  a  mere 
make-shift.  The  variety  gained  by  choosing  different  pigments 
is  something  the  painter  will  never  be  willing  to  give  up. 

The  three-color  basis  has  been  varied  to  suit  the  claims  for 
different  colors  to  be  used  as  substitutes  for  the  red,  yellow, 
blue  set,  as  in  those  which  were  called  the  new  primaries  when 
first  advanced  we  find  the  red,  green  and  violet  set;  and  again, 
the  red-orange,  yellow-green,  and  blue-violet  set  used  in  mechan- 
ical reproductive  work. 

But  there  is  no  necessity  for  arguing  the  relative  merits 
of  the  various  sets  of  primaries  advanced,  for  if  we  must  have 
three  primes  and  you  will  choose  them  from  the  spectral  hues, 
any  three  may  be  used  if  they  are  chosen  with  regard  to  the 
variations  of  their  wave  characteristics,  thus:    any  three  com- 
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posed  of  one  long-wave  color,  one  intermediate  wave-length 
color,  and  one  short  wave-length  color,  will  be  satisfactory. 
The  spectral  hues  may  be  divided  into  three  sections;  then  the 
long  wave  colors  are  those  to  be  found  below  orange ;  the  inter- 
mediate wave-length  colors  are  those  to  be  found  between  orange 
and  green;  and  the  short  wave-length  colors  embracing  all 
variations  of  color  found  above  green. 

The  printer  is  sure  to  tell  you  that  you  have  employed  off 
colors,  if  he  is  unable  to  reproduce  your  colors  with  his  three-color 
process;  but  this  is  not  true;  it  is  his  process  that  is  off.  If  it 
were  perfectly  satisfactory  he  could  reproduce  any  pigmental 
colors  that  you  might  bring  to  him,  but  as  yet,  his  process  is 
only  a  make-shift. 

Circular  color-diagrams  are  employed  to  teach  the  relations 
complementaries  and  primes  bear  to  each  other,  but  they  must 
all  be  classified  as  only  near-truths.  Travelling  in  a  circle  will 
get  us  nowhere;  it  will  only  bring  us  back  to  the  point  from 
which  we  started.  The  opposite  color-qualities  cannot  come 
diametrically  opposite  as  they  are  represented  in  the  regular 
circular  color-diagram.  The  semi-circular  diagram  accompany- 
ing this  article  is  the  nearest  thing  to  a  regular  form  that  may  be 
employed  where  the  opposite  color-qualities  are  nearly  but  not 
quite  established  by  the  quadrant. 

As  well  as  the  working  formulas,  such  as  those  involving 
the  mixing  of  paint,  received  from  the  color-theorist  and  practical 
painter,  we  have  been  presented  from  a  somewhat  different 
source,  the  color-symbolist,  with  various  color  attributes,  which, 
while  often  alluring,  convey  no  great  assurance.  We  are  told 
that  green  is  the  emblem  of  patriotism,  that  it  is  the  musical 
color,  that  it  denotes  tranquility  and  should  be  used  to  express 
love,  youth  and  beauty,  while  yellow-green  was  the  emblem  of 
despair  in  the  days  of  chivalry.    Yellow,  when  golden,  is  used 
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to  glorify,  but  when  degraded  is  made  to  stand  for  the  lowest 
human  attributes.  Orange  is  the  color  of  anger,  and  red  is  the 
color  of  passion.  Violet  is  the  color  of  thought,  and  blue,  while 
said  to  be  true,  denotes  melancholy  and  gloom.    Purple  is  the 

IVHITEr     the;     fusion     op      COLrOR 

cur  I 

GRSEK 


ORANGB 


RED 


PURPLE 


VIOLET 


PURPLE 


PURPI^K     THK      SANGUINEOUS      BASK 


color  of  royalty ;  black  is  used  for  mourning,  and  white  represents 
purity.  We  may  grant  something  to  all  this,  but  it  is  not  very 
helpful  for  us  to  feel  that  in  our  realistic  work  we  must  lose 
the  edge  of  a  true  (blue)  color  as  it  meets  a  thoughtful  (violet) 
one,  or  that  with  a  passionate  (red)  we  may  work  an  alternating 
pattern  of  purity  (white),  or  that  around  a  royal  (purple)  center 
we  may  employ  a  patriotic  (green)  border.  Of  course  we  should 
always  observe  the  appropriate,  but  in  these  attributes  we  will 
not  find  anything  that  remotely  bears  on  real  color-harmony. 
Symbolism  can  be  no  guide  as  it  is  not  the  lone  color  we  work 
with,  and  while  colors  call  up  sensations  of  passions,  royal  splen- 
dor or  purity,  the  associated  contrasting  colors  lessen  the  emo- 
tional value  of  any  color. 
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The  pathologist  and  therapeutist  also  have  something  to 
tell  us,  and,  while  it  is  not  particularly  comforting  to  know  that 
red  superinduces  the  homocidal  mania,  and  blue  superinduces 
the  suicidal  mania,  or  that  there  may  be  some  baleful  or  curative 
properties  connected  with  the  particular  pigment  which  happens 
to  be  on  the  point  of  our  brush,  still,  perhaps  more  of  real  value 
to  the  aesthetic  color-worker  may  be  foimd  here  than  anywhere 
else,  for  after  all,  there  is  but  one  satisfactory  explanation  of 
the  basis  of  color-perception  and  that  is  the  sanguinous.  This 
explains  all  the  aroused  emotions  as  well  as  the  physiology  and 
physics  of  color. 

A  brief  study  of  the  semi-circular  diagram  will  show  that 
half-truths  of  all  systems  are  explained  by  the  purple-slant; 
every  variation  of  color  leads  either  to  white,  meaning  gray, 
or  to  purple.  We  find  we  have  done  the  same  thing  in  each 
case ;  never  mind  how  it  is  explained.  The  degrading  of  a  color 
by  its  so-called  complement  merely  means  the  purple  asserting 
itself  and  in  the  tertiaries  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  in  all  mixtures 
of  red,  yellow  and  blue,  purple  must  dominate  as  the  darkness 
hue,  and  if  degraded  pigments  are  chosen  they  are  those  that 
do  not  react  strongly  from  purple  or  call  up  the  purple  sensation. 

All  variations  of  color  cannot  be  made  to  conform  to  any 
very  simple  system. 

There  should  be  no  rules.  The  natural  laws  should  be 
understood,  and  they  may  be  violated  with  discretion  for  certain 
effects.    AnjTthing  is  right  if  it  looks  well  and  is  logical. 

Don't  teach  formulae;  teach  phenomena. 

LOUIS  W.  WILSON 
Chicago,  lUinois 
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HE  streets  of  Tokyo  are  flanked  with 
an  endless  succession  of  tiny  shops,  so 
that  the  Western  stroller  falls  finally  to 
wondering  where  the  people  live.  The 
-p^^  question  is  easily  answered.  Nightfall 
'ji:^  finds  the  entire  interior  of  a  Japanese 
home  converted  not  only  into  bedroom 
but  actual  sleeping  space.  Oriental 
household  arrangements  call  for  no 
such  space-consuming  enormity  as  a 
bedstead. 

These  thousands  of  lilliputian  shops 

''tJn«''fl:«:^'^1n'tSU'"  not  sufficing,  the  smaU  trade  overflows 

causes  the  gong  to  tinkle;       to  the  curbstone,  where,  strung  for  miles 

•  favorite  garden  device.         ^^^^  ^y^^  kaleidoscopic  ways  are  little 

booths,  consisting  each  of  a  square  of  matting  by  way  of  ground 
site,  the  merchandise  spread  upon  it,  and  the  grave  and  courteous 
proprietor,  bare  of  head,  crouching,  like  a  replica  of  Buddha, 
amid  the  surrounding  bric-a-brac. 

The  wares  spread  out  are  infinity  itself,  but  each  tradesman 
is  a  specialist.  One  offers  only  geia,  the  wooden  clogs  for  the 
street;  or  he  may  vary  his  stock  to  the  extent  of  xori,  also,  the 
straw  sandals  for  indoor  use.  Another  sells  nothing  but  writing 
brushes,  while  his  neighbor  cuts  wooden  seals,  in  classic  Chinese 
characters,  for  customers  who  wait,  and  watch  his  clever  handi- 
work. At  the  crossing  a  dapper  little  Jap  will  be  frying  lobsters' 
tails  in  oil,  and  next  his  stall  an  ancient  but  genial  hag  is  devoting 
her  whole  self  to  paring  hand-made  toothpicks,  for  the  chance 
trade  of  the  street.    Compute  her  income,  at  Japanese  prices! 

Just  such  a  Nipponese  Cheapside  is  the  ka,  or  ward,  of 
Asakusa  (pronounced  Asak'sa).  Thru  this  congested  dis- 
trict   a    considerable   thorofare   leads  boldly  up  to    the   main 

■cpronottnced  Chu'gtae,  with  the  g  hard. 
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KENYON 


mi 


Fig.  S.    The  bat  (komori),  meaning  also,  ambraUa,  lo  named  on  account  of  iti  winged 

•trocture.    Fig.  8.    Japanese  iparrowi. 
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gate  of  Asakusa  Park,  where  rises  a  great  triumphal  arch  of 
staff,  to  rememfier  Japan's  late  victories  on  land  and  sea.  Off 
this  avenue  lead  innumerable  narrow  lanes,  which  are,  indeed, 
the  stuff  of  which  Tokyo  is  made ;  not  lanes  where  cattle  graze, 
but  tiny,  narrow  streets,  without  curb  or  sidewalk,  and  flanked 
interminably  by  the  little  shops  that  repeat  themselves,  mile 
after  mile,  in  nearly  every  quarter  of  the  city. 


4-x 


\^4 


■a 


Fig.  t.    Ths  biwa  Irult.     Fig.  ■.    Tiu  moralni  story.     Fig.  S.    A  iprm;  of  floweiioc  |TUi. 

I  had  turned  off  into  one  of  these  byways,  disconsolate  and 
bored.  Duckworth  had  started  for  Yokohama  and  home,  leaving 
me  alone  again  amid  two  million  people  whose  tongue  was 
unknown  to  me,  as  mine  to  them,  and  who  did  not  eat  my  food 
or  think  my  thoughts.  Then,  too,  I  bad  become  sated  with 
the  endless  repetition  of  things.  It  is  borne  in,  at  length,  on  the 
shop-stroller  in  an  Oriental  city,  that  there  are  after  all  but  a 
moderate  number  of  units  in  the  amazing  pattern  at  first  so 
captivating,  and  that  after  he  has  reviewed  the  curio  man,  the 
comfit  cook,  the  seal  cutter,  the  toy  maker,  and,  say,  a  score  of 
others,  the  minutiae  of  the  traffic  panorama  begin  over,  and  all 
the  sights  that  follow  are  replicas  of  things  already  seen. 
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In  such  a  fallow  frame  of  mind  I  stumbled  over  Chuigi. 
It  was  down  a  side  lane  hard  by  the  Asakusa  Arch.  Here,  in 
the  shadow  of  a  geia  shop,  a  grizzled  little  Jap  was  squatted, 
Buddha-wise,  beside  a  nondescript  and  tiny  stand.  He  looked 
to  neither  right  nor  left,  but  endlessly  traced  marvellous  slits 
in  stiffened  paper  with  his  set  of  chisel  knives. 


^\V^ 


Fig.  7.    Three  yarietiet  of  daihachigumo  (the  spider). 

Staring  aimlessly  at  Chuigi  as  I  had  stared  at  a  score  of 
other  curbstone  artisans  during  the  hour,  I  perceived  that  one 
eye  sufficed  him  for  his  work,  the  other  no  doubt  having  suffered 
mishap  at  Port  Arthur,  or  up  the  Yalu  River.  His  little  chisel 
knife  moved  suavely  over  pencilled  tracings,  with  the  same 
marvellous  subtlety  of  effect  secured  by  his  kind  with  that  far 
more  tractable  tool,  the  brush.  Tongue  has  no  words  to  describe 
the  emotional  power  and  beauty  of  a  Japanese  brush  stroke. 
How,  then,  shall  we  appreciate,  in  terms,  an  equal  mastery  of 
a  far  less  docile  implement! 

Chuigi's  one  eye  sees  the  subtleties  of  form  as  only  the 
masters  see.  And  indeed  here  is  the  marrow  of  the  art  of  Nippon. 
The  Japanese  have  ever  been  oblivious  to  perspective,  at  first 
as  children,  in  the  beginnings  of  craft,  and  now  for  tradition's 
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sake.  And  their  color  iB  not  pleasurably  remarkable,  in  any 
consideration  of  harmony,  bat  only  for  its  delicacy  of  tints,  and 
the  skill  in  lasdng  on.  But  for  surpassing  appreciation  of  the 
poetry  of  simple  forms,  and  a  parallel  ability  to  interpret  it,  tb( 


Fl|.  B,      A  ilsacll  whicb  hit  liMa  uMd,  thowinc  chlldrm  il  ichciol  ami  it  pliT. 

Japanese  designer  has  no  equal  among  men.  He  requisitions 
all  nature  for  his  themes,  and  is  bound  by  no  canon  such  as 
the  Koran  has  imposed  upon  the  art  of  Islam.  His  rules  of 
interpretation  are  as  conformable  as  his  kimono  itself.  He 
absorbs  into  his  soul  a  fragment  of  a  mood,  from  a  glimpse  of 
a  bird,  or  a  butterfly,  or  a  span  of  bamboo.  And  he  sets  the 
feeling  down  on  paper,  in  his  free-flowing,  wonderful  strokes. 
And  these  he  can  record  with  a  hand  that  seems  really  a 
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heritage  out  of  the  centuries,  in  the  certainty  of  its  power.  His 
form  composition  is  unerring,  and  witnesses  a  study  carried 
to    its    ultimate    finish,    and    lost     in  ^   *■ 

intuition.  \?'^^^^^^'^^  ^ 

Cbuigi  worked  with  that  certainty    h'r>i^^^^V;:S^~ 
and  lack  of  consideration  which  might    'f^/-' sv?)j?f/je'^^ 
well  impute    to  the  chisels  themselves       ''^^'ff^    * 
the  [esthetic   intuitions  which  guarantee       _    _y^t.  Ay 
results.     Every  stroke  was  crucial,  yet       —   -      -     ^ 
none  went  wrong,  or  was   indiscreetly  %  \ 

placed.     I  poked  among  the  thousand  or  '-^A 

two  of  finishedj'pieces  on  the  trays  and  ^T^ 

found  them  a  stenciled  record  of  Hip-  \     ) 

ponese  folk-lore  and  mythology.     Since  "-^ 

the  Japanese  have  some  eight  million  1/  y^  . 

gods,  and  since  these  have  respectively  '^  v    i 

for  their  servants  or  familiars  virtually  ^'(^'^ 

all  the  forms  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  I'C^^ 

realms,  it  is  apparent  that  Chuigi  and  ij^-'. 

his  guild  are  rich  in  motif,  if  naught  r^'-''^.-) 

else.    And  his  craft,  if  I  may  attempt  to  *CS"' 

name  it,  lies  in  setting  music  down  in     ^'•- '    '^  '*<''  i"ii«.  ■ 
terms  of  line  and  space.     Each  stencil 

was  simplicity  itself,  yet  subtlety  unfathomable  was  there,  in 
line  and  balance,  and  liquidness  of  stroke.  Whether  his  objective 
theme  be  a  simple  plant  spray,  a  bird,  a  fish  or  a  heraldic  story, 
the  Japanese  artist  recedes  to  the  farthest  limit  from  a  realistic 
portrayal  and  moves  in  a  world  of  nearly  abstract  emotion.  His 
work  is  a  distillation  of  pure  beauty,  where  the  abstraction  of 
line  and  rhythm  and  balance  is  the  essential  thing,  and  the 
mere  objective  fact,  altbo  presented  with  a  wonderful  fidelity, 
does  not  obtrude. 
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In  such  work  as  Chuigi's  there  are  no  mere  accessories  to 
the  theme.  Every  tool  stroke  bears  its  burden,  which  is  the 
burden  of  the  whole.  And,  really,  this  same  organized  fidelity, 
translated  into  terms  of  civil  polity,  is  what  makes  Japan  a  world 
power.  In  social  and  political  Nippon  there  are  comparatively 
few  self-seeking  units,  nothing  centrifugal,  no  flotsam  and  jetsam 
of  waste.  The  nation  is  a  flying  wedge  of  forty-five  million 
molecules  whose  cohesive  strength  has  been  attained  in  the  fires 
of  loyalty,  which  is  about  the  same  thing  as  artistic  appreciation^ 


Fig.  10.     A  study  of  the  Japanese  trout. 

It  is  said  of  one  of  the  better  known  artists  of  Japan  that 
on  one  occasion  he  swept  in  the  main  elements  of  his  design 
within  the  space  of  a  few  moments,  and  then  consumed  three 
days  in  considering  where  and  how  he  might  best  place  his 
signature,  which  of  course  could  not  be  less  than  a  feature  integral 
with  the  whole. 

As  I  squatted  before  the  trays,  tr]ring  to  extract  from  Chuigi, 
thru  the  futile  meditun  of  tourist  phrases,  a  folk-lore  adequate 
to  his  stencils,  there  came  just  at  my  shoulder  a  quiet  and  young 
voice  asking  in  tolerably  good  English  what  it  was  I  desired. 
I  turned  and  found  my  questioner,  one  of  the  crowd  about,  to 
be  a  boy  of  fifteen,  wearing  the  visored  cap  and  divided  skirt 
of  the  student  class.     With  his  painstaking  help  Chuigi  and  I 
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KENYOR  CHUIGI  AND  HIS  STENCILS 

finally  accomplished  quite  an  extensive  transaction,  as  Cbuigi's 
experience  went,  so  thatlcameaway  with  some  two  hundredstencils. 
Meanwhile,  squatting  by  the  trays,  with  my  interpreting  angel 
directing  matters  over  my  back,  I  was  harassed  by  a  question 
which  must  soon  be  determined.  Should  I  fee  my  volunteer 
for  his  time  and  trouble?  To  offer  a  coin  might  prove  an  awkward 
error.  To  withhold  might  furnish  a  citable  instance  of  the 
ungrateful  foreigner,  to  a  lane  full  of  gentle  wonderers.  I 
adopted  the  latter  view  and,  thanking  the  boy  at  parting,  tendered 
him  a  piece  of  silver.  I  shall  not  soon  forget  the  precise  manner 
in  which  he  declined, — a  slight  aversion  of  the  torso,  a  steady 
gaze  into  my  face  and  a  softly  spoken  monosyllable  utterly  final 
in  its  intonation.  He  was  too  perfect  in  his  motive  to  permit 
himself  to  be  offended,  much  less  to  offend  me  in  the  refusal. 
The  boy  was  as  interesting,  for  the  moment,  as  Chuigi  himself. 
He  would  not,  then,  receive  the  coin,  but  he  would  be  pleased 
to  have  the  American's  ''name  card."  I  forthwith  produced 
the  pasteboard  and  we  parted  with  the  utmost  mutual  consider- 
ation. 

It  is  not  for  an  Occidental  to  enter  self-confidently  into  a 
criticism  of  Japanese  design.  I  can  offer  no  more,  then,  than 
a  passing  remark  upon  the  stencils  shown  here. 

The  initial  design  has  the  utmost  charm  of  airy  grace,  not 
at  all  enhanced  by  the  addition,  in  other  hands,  of  the  letter 
itself.  A  wind-bell,  that  pleasing  toy  of  the  Japanese  garden, 
depends  from  some  unseen  support,  and  a  brace  of  swallows  are 
flying  past.  Note  the  suggestion  of  breeze  the  knife  has  wrought. 
Figure  2,  the  bat,  is  a  good  example  of  the  bold  and  successful 
use  of  line  and  mass  together.  The  sparrows  in  Figure  3  are 
another.  Figures  4,  5  and  6  show  how  consummate  is  the 
artist's  skill  in  picturing  forth  the  plant  movement.  In  Figure 
7  the  spiders  are  done  in  such  simple,  naked  strokes  and  yet  are 
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SO  fascinatingly  spidery.  No,  8,  dealing  with  children  at  school 
and  at  play,  shows  a  masterly  use  of  the  chisel  in  representing 
the  third  dimension.  The  wood  carrier,  Fig.  9,  is  a  charming 
pose  study,  and  the  more  so  in  the  present  medium.  Just  as 
the  swallows  and  bell  flash  out  the  impression  of  airiness  in  the 
upper  world,  so  the  Japanese  trout,  Fig,  10,  carries  the  undulating, 
sinuous  life  principle  of  the  sub-aqueous.  Line  and  mass  are 
equally  subtle  in  their  effect,  and  there  is  not  one  stroke  too  many. 

A  masterpiece  is  reached  in  Figure  11,  where  a  carp  is 
shown  ascending  a  fall.  This  stencil  actually  roars  with  the 
downpour  of  waters,  and  the  splendid  torsion  of  the  fish  could 
not  be  more  powerfully  suggestive,  in  any  medium. 

We  of  the  West,  by  the  way,  do  not  respect  the  carp  par- 
ticularly. With  us  be  has  a  nowise  spartan  reputation,  and  is 
conceived  '  as  a  lazy  and  flaccid  gourmand.  But  in  Nippon, 
where  he  is  known  as  the  i^i,  be  is  held  in  exalted  esteem  for 
noble  prowess  and  high  moral  qualities,  and  he  figures  in  number- 
less folk-stories  and  legends. 

WALTER  J.  KENYOK 
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TEN  GREAT  PAINTINGS 

VI 

THE  ASSUMPTION 

By  TITIAlf 

THE  greatest  paintings  are  in  one  way  like  the  greatest  books. 
Who  ever  mastered  the  Dialogs  of  Plato,  or  Elant's  Critique, 
at  the  first  reading?  Who  ever  felt  satisfied  with  his  first  reading 
of  the  Divina  Commedia,  or  of  the  immortal  Faust?  When  I 
once  mentioned  to  Dr.  William  T.  Harris  the  difi&culties  I  had 
encountered  in  Hegel's  Aesthetics,  he  exclaimed  with  a  reassuring 
smile,  ''Ah,  that  is  one  of  the  great  books ;  at  about  the  thirteenth 
reading  it  begins  to  yield  its  juice !" 

The  Assumption  seems  to  me  a  work  of  this  kind.  When 
I  first  saw  it  I  wrote  in  my  notebook,  ''It  disappoints  me."  When 
I  had  seen  it  again  I  wrote,  "The  composition  of  the  picture 
and  its  light  and  shade  are  of  course  admirable."  Ten  years 
after  my  first  sight  of  it  I  saw  it  for  the  third  time,  and  went  into 
its  presence  day  after  day.  Then  I  wrote,  "Taine  is  right.  'Vene- 
tian art  centers  in  this  work,  and  perhaps  reaches  its  climax.' 
It  is  certainly  one  of  the  supreme  masterpieces  of  the  world." 

The  Assimiption  is  a  large  picture,  so  placed  in  the  Academy 
of  Venice  that  one  sees  it  first  across  a  long  gallery  and  thru  an 
archway;  the  sight-seers  coming  and  going  before  it  seem  a  part 
of  the  crowd  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  canvas,  while  above  them 
all  floats  the  brilliant,  life-sized  figure  of  the  Virgin.  "To  this 
central  point  in  the  picture  Titian  invites  us  by  all  the  arts  of 
which  he  is  a  master.'"*"  And  he  is  master  of  all  the  arts  known 
to  the  painter,  t 


*From  ft  description  in  Crowe  end  CeTalcaselle's  History  of  Painting  in  North  Itely. 

tSee  RtMkin's  "The  Two  Paths,"  Lecture  II,  The  Unity  of  Art.  The  colors  of  the  picture 
seem  too  intense  and  its  contrasts  too  sharp  for  perfect  beauty,  as  it  stands  here  In  the  Acad- 
emy, but  it  was  painted  oricinally  for  the  high  altar  in  the  great,  dimly  lighted  church 
of  the  Fran,  and  no  doubt  there,  in  its  place,  as  it  came  from  the  hand  of  the  Master,  it  was 
supremely  beautiful,  "incapable  of  any  improvement  whatever." 


BAILEY  TEN  GREAT  PAINTINGS 

The  picture  deals  with  three  reahns :  the  reahn  of  the  earth, 
the  realm  of  the  air,  and  the  realm  of  heaven;  and  these  three 
are  so  interrelated  that  the  picture  is  a  tmit.  The  central  realm 
is  in  touch  with  the  lower  thru  its  lowest  cherubs  and  the  upward 
reaching  men,  and  with  the  upper  thru  the  encircling  cherubs, 
the  ascending  Virgin  and  the  condescending  Father.  It  is  in 
harmony  with  the  lower  thru  its  shadows,  and  in  harmony  with 
the  upper  thru  its  lights.  It  is  in  sympathy  with  the  lower  thru 
its  intense  activity,  and  in  sympathy  with  the  upper  thru  its 
cloudless  joy.  In  the  original  the  color  forms  a  fourth  bond. 
The  contrasting  hues  of  blue  and  orange,  yellow  and  purple, 
red  and  green,  most  brilliant  in  the  central  realm,  are  subdued 
to  the  rich  deep  glooms  of  red  and  purple  in  the  lower  realm, 
and  softened  to  the  serene  glow  of  green  and  yellow  in  the  upper 
realm. 

But  each  part  of  the  picture  has  an  individuality  peculiarly 
its  own.  Below,  the  astonished  and  perplexed  apostles  yearn 
and  pray  and  argue,  in  their  darkness.  Only  one,  John  the 
beloved,  who  had  cared  for  Mary  since  the  crucifixion,  is  at 
peace  and  understands.  In  the  realm  of  the  air,  illiuninated  by 
a  light  like  the  shining  of  the  sun  at  noonday,  the  ascending  Mary 
stands  amid  a  brilliant  and  joyous  throng  of  cherubs.  In  the 
face  of  Mary  only  is  there  a  trace  of  anything  but  pure  delight. 
In  the  upper  part  of  the  picture  the  Almighty,  a  cherub  and  a 
seraph,  without  mirth,  but  charged  with  an  intensity  of  purpose, 
an  all-consuming  fire  of  good  will,  float  in  the  glory  that  exceUeth, 
as  serene  as  a  cloud  in  the  white  east  at  dawn.  In  form  the 
Nameless  One  is  an  embodied  intelligence;  in  symbolic  color 
an  embodied  grace.  He  seems  immediately  conscious  of  every- 
thing, directly  in  control  of  all.  At  the  very  moment  he  would 
welcome  the  Madonna  he  listens  to  the  adoring  seraph,  and 
restrains  the  cherub  eager  to  crown  the  brow  of  Mary  with  the 
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wreath  of  immortality.  From  behind  these  upper  figures  a 
glory  so  deep  and  intense  that  the  eye  cannot  fathom  it  streams 
in  from  the  infinite  spaces,  and  breaks  in  circling  waves  of  celes- 
tial spirits  upon  the  realm  of  air. 

But  after  all  Mary  is  the  supreme  attraction.  Physically 
perfect,  robed  in  beauty,  a  cloud  beneath  her  feet,  she  is  borne 
upward,  but  not  by  the  whirlwind  that  carried  Elijah  above, 
nor  by  the  angels  that  transported  the  body  of  Moses  from  Nebo 
to  the  sky.  A  hint  of  the  whirlwind  is  here  in  the  swirling  robes ; 
a  hint  of  the  angelic  power  is  there  in  the  festoon  of  cherubs; 
but  Mary  ascends  thru  spiritual  attractions;  she  rises  because 
her  spirit  responds  again  to  the  Divine  voice.  In  her  girlhood, 
she  replied,  ^'Behold,  the  Handmaid  of  the  Lord" ;  in  her  prime, 
she  answers,  ^'Behold,  I  come;  lo,  I  delight  to  do  Thy  will." 
Thus  she  is  drawn  from  earth  to  heaven;  from  pain  thru  song 
to  peace;  from  the  mysteries  of  the  life  where  we  see  thru 
a  glass  darkly,  to  the  revelations  of  the  life  where  we  see  eye  to 
eye  and  know  as  we  are  known. 

But  look  at  the  face  of  Mary.  She  has  forgotten  her  friends 
below;  she  is  oblivious  to  the  fiood  of  life  and  love  about  her; 
she  does  not  see  the  wreath  and  crown  above  her  head.  There 
is  for  her  one  supreme  attraction,  to  us  invisible;  on  that  her  eyes 
are  fastened,  toward  that  she  lifts  her  hands.  That  which  was 
a  light  is  becoming  a  face, — the  sweet  face  she  kissed  at  Beth- 
lehem, the  brave  face  she  loved  in  Nazareth,  the  face  she  could 
not  endure  on  Calvary,  the  face  she  had  seen  last  above  the 
clouds  on  Olivet,  now  transfigiu'ed  with  eternal  glory, — ^the  face 
of  her  own  beloved  Son.  As  the  blessed  truth  dawns  upon  her 
faithful  heart,  a  wonder  of  surprise,  a  vanishing  sorrow,  the 
unspeakable  yearning  of  a  mother's  love,  an  inconceivable  joy 
too  intense  for  smiles  or  tears,  throb  and  tremble  in  her  own 
wondrous,  fearless,  upturned  face. 
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"Pint «  pMce  oat  of  pain, 

Than  k  light,  than  thy  br«»t, 

O  thou  soul  of  my  wult    I  ihall  claap  thM  agaiit, 

And  with  God  b«  at  rest" 


Who  else  but  her  Son  of  all  the  hosts  of  heaven  could  give 
her  perfect  welcome  to  the  Father's  house? 

Whether  we  accept  Ligouri's  account  of  this  "Glory  of  Mary" 
or  not,  we  must  accept  Titian's  vision  of  it    He  has  shown  us 
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the  glorification  of  a  great  soul.    He  saw  a  triumph  like  that 
which  Henry  Van  Dyke  saw  in  the  passing  of  Tennyson: 

"From  the  misty  shores  of  midnight, 
Touched  with  splendors  of  the  moon, 

To  the  singing*  tides  of  heaven, 

And  the  light  more  clear  than  noon, 

Passed  a  soul  that  grew  to  music 
Till  it  was  with  God  in  tune." 

As  the  Madonna  transcends  the  Laureate,  so  Titian's  rich, 
full-organ  harmony  transcends  Van  Dyke's  sweet  melody,  but 
both  have  the  same  message.  It  is  the  thrilling  message  of 
Easter. 

HENRY  TURNER  BAILEY 
North  Sdtoate,  HaMmchuietts 
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ANNOTATED    OUTLINES 

APRIL 

DECORATIVE  Design  seems  to  be  the  topic  most  appropriate 
to  the  months  of  April,  May  and  June.  Spring  has  come; 
everything  feels  the  urge  of  the  returning  tide  of  life.  Then,  if 
ever,  creative  work  may  be  expected  from  the  children.  But 
creative  work  in  the  realm  of  decorative  design  is  beyond  the 
powers  of  most  children  in  the  primary  grades.  Ideas  of  ordered 
beauty  seldom  sprout  thus  early.  Of  course  we  can  force  chil- 
dren to  make  decorative  designs  in  these  grades,  but  we  cannot 
force  a  genuine  appreciation  of  them.  Love  of  the  pictorial 
is  still  strong,  and  therefore  the  pictorial  element  is  dominant 
in  the  primary  outline.  In  the  grammar  grades  decorative 
design  begins  at  once  in  a  problem  presented  by  the  just  com- 
pleted work  in  pictorial  drawing,  namely  the  making  of  appro- 
priate covers  for  the  booklets.  The  grammar  grade  children  are 
thus  finishing  a  booklet,  while  the  primary  children  are  beginning 
one. 

PRIMARY 

In  these  grades  we  continue  our  class  observation  of 
nature,  but  more  directly  for  the  sake  of  the  objects  themselves. 
The  lessons  for  the  rest  of  the  school  year  will  form,  in  each 
grade,  a  connected  series,  resulting  in  a  little  book,  with  a  pretty 
cover. 

FIRST  YEAR.    Begin  a  booklet  entitled.  Springtime. 

« 

Each  teacher  should  plan  a  booklet  entire,  at  the  outset,  according  to 
local  conditions.  It  might  include  illustrative  drawings  and  brief  written 
descriptions  of  the  spring  activities,  the  spring  plajrs  and  games.  In  the  country 
the  farmer  sows  seed,  in  the  city  the  hand-organ  man  appears;  in  the  country 
the  children  go  for  early  flowers,  in  the  city  they  play  games  on  the  sidewalks. 
The  subjects  will  differ  in  different  localities.  The  drawing  reproduced  as 
Figure  x,  was  made  by  Earl  Peirce,  Stockton,  California.  The  gardens  in  the 
foreground  show  the  survival  of  Egyptian  perspective,  but  the  composition 
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of  the  wbole  is  good.  L«t  the 
subjects  in  April  deal  with  the 
larger  aspects  of  things,  the 
flight  of  wild  geese,  the  return 
of  the  birds,  AprU  showers, 
ploughing,  sowing  seed,  etc. 

SECOND  YEAR.  (U) 
Begin  a  booklet  concem- 
ing  Spring  Growths. 

Each  teacher  should  plan  a 
booklet  entire,  at  the  outset, 
accoidiog  to  bcal  conditions, — 
class,  available  material,  time 
per  week,  etc.  It  should  in- 
clude drawings  of  pussy  willows, 
alder  calkins,  the  first  hepatica, 
mayflower,  crocus,  or  whatever 
it  may  happen  to  be,  with  brief 
deuriptive  text.  Do  not  make 
the  pages  too  large.  Hake  them 
children's  size.  The  title  of  the 
booklet  may  be  fanciful. 
"Mary's  Garden"  was  popular 
last  year.  "A  Laughing  Chorus" 
would  be  a  good  subject  for 


Oh,  such  a  commotion  under  the  ground 

When  March  called,  "Ho,  there  I    Ho  1" 

Such  spreading  of  rootlets  far  and  wide, 

Such  whisperings  to  and  fro. 

"I'U  promise  my  blossoms,"  the  Crocus  said, 
"When  I  hear  the  bluebirds  sing," 

And  straight  thereafter,  Rarcissus  cried, 
"My  silver  and  gold  111  bring." 


"And  ere  thejr  are  dulled,"  another  spoke, 

"The  Hyadntli  bella  ihall  ring  " 
And  the  Violet  onlj  murmured,  "I'm  here," 

And  Bweet  grew  the  air  of  ipring. 
Then,  "Hal  hal  hal"  a  chorui  came 

Of  laughter  loft  and  low, 
From  millions  of  flowers  under  the  ground — 

Yes — millions — b^inning  to  grow. 


WhAt  a  pity  we  do  not  know  the  name  of  the  author  of  this  jolly  spring 
long.*  ngure  a  shows  a  page  from  a  "Laughing  Cborui"  booklet  The 
drawing  is  bj  Helen  van  Emburg,  Grade  I,  Ridgewood,  IT.  J.,  but  the  page  as 
it  stands  was  arranged  to  show  how  all  the  pages  might  be  laid  out. 

THIRD  YEAR.     Begm    a  booklet  on   Outdoor   Neighbors. 

The  title  may  be  determined  by  the  individual  pu^  or  by  the  teacher. 
The  booklet  should  deal  with  the  animal,  bird,  insect  life  of  the  spriDg.    The 

*Tb*  tone  miT  b«  lannd  ia  Mlu  LorajOT'i  If  Man  lo  Vtni.    SUvo',  Bmdell  It  Cenpeoj . 
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tubjecU  for  indiTidnal  pttgci  will  be  detmnined  by  local  conditiona.  Tha 
drawiDC  of  the  biida  In  order  of  theii  return,  and  the  writiiig  of  deaciiptiTe  text 
for  each  would  form  a  good  MTiea.    Another  good  aeries  would  be  studlea  of 


the  frogs,  turtles,  Sshes,  etc.,  which  alwayi  flgure  so  largely  in  ■  boy's  life 
in  the  counti]'.  The  drawing  at  Figure  3,  by  Frank  E.  Johnson,  Bristol,  Conn., 
•bows  a  flock  of  birds,  full  of  life  and  joy,  tho  done  in  ink. 

GRAUHAR 

The  designing  of  the  covers  for  the  booklets  affords  oppor- 
tiioity  for  a  review  of  color,  and  a  study  of  the  other  elements  of 
beauty  in  book  covers,  proportion,  rhythmic  subdivisions,  good 
lettering,  appropriate  symbols,  balance  of  attractions,  and  bar- 
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mony  m  character  of  parts.  The  drawing  time  for  the  entire 
month  need  not  be  spent  on  the  covers,  but  they  should  be  well 
done,  t  The  pupils  should  begin  to  gather  material  for  use  in 
decorative  design, — sketches  from  the  spring  plants,  birds, 
insects,  trees, — whatever  is  related  to  their  other  work.  All 
such   material  will   be   serviceable   later. 

FOURTH  YEAR.  (U) 
Hake  a  cover  for  the  booklet 
on  Silhouettes,  using  one  color 
and  black,  white  or  gray. 

The  illuatratioD,  Fig.  4,  ibotrt  a 
good  cover,  such  as  pupils  in  this 
grade  should  aim  to  produce.  It  is 
extremelj  simple  in  plan,  well  spaced, 
and  coniistent  in  handling.  The  orig- 
inal is  in  black  on  a  toned  paper. 
The  order  of  steps  in  producing  a 
(ood  cover  in  anj  grsde  is  as  follows: 

a.  Determine  the  size  and  shape, 
and  general  arrangement.  Thii  can 
be  a  class  exercise,  with  blackboard 
sketches. 

b.  Let  each  pupil  submit  several 
sketches  for  his  own  cover.  Have 
these  discussed.    Select  the  beat  and 

*•■■■  revise  it 

c.  Redrawing  of  the  revised  sketch. 

d.  Select  the  paper  for  the  cover;  fixing  the  color  scheme. 

e.  Transfer  the  design  to  the  cover. 

f.  Finish  the  cover. 

FIFTH  YEAR.    Make  a  cover  for  the  booklet  on  Picture 
Making,  using  complementary  colors. 


The  otit^nal  ot  Figure  5,  exhibited  «n  •rrangemeat  in  tone*  of  oranse- 
yellow,  wlUi  a  deep  violet  blue  in  the  lettering  and  the  margin  line.  It>  Hm- 
plicitf  ii  to  be  commeaded.    The  drawing  of  the  cube  is  to  formal  in  iti  detign 


and  M  conTentional  in  its  tieRtment,  that  it  carrieg  its  part  ai  a  decorative 
element,  rather  than  as  a  picture,  and  the  whole  is  pleasing  in  proportion  and 
in  the  spacing  of  its  puis. 

SIXTH  YEAR.  Make  a  cover  for  the  booklet  on  Fore- 
ahortfloing,  using  tones  of  one  color. 

The  "occult  balance"  of  elements,  as  illustrated  in  Figure  6,  is  difficult 
to  achieve.  Perhaps  it  would  better  not  be  attempted  in  this  grade,  except 
by  the  more  talented  pupils.  In  the  illustration  the  decorative  square  is  fully 
as  large  as  it  should  be.    The  diviMon  of  the  long  word.  Foreshortening,  li 
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(omewtut  unfortunAto,  tnd  yet,  imdei  the  dtcnnubuicn,  perhapi  tha  bretkinc 
of  the  epace  at  the  right,  which  this  division  brings  about,  is  the  only  thing 
wUch  wonld  produce  sufficient  attraction  on  this  ride  to  counterbalance  the 
bowl.    The  original  was  in  four  tones  of  graj. 


SEVENTH  YEAR.  (U)  Make  a  cover  for  the  booklet  on 
Conner geace,  using  an&logous  colorE. 

The  original  of  Figure  7  was  made  b;  using  cream  colored  paper  upon  a 
ground  of  middle  value  orange,  half  intensity,  and  a  colored  pencil  of  dull 
red.  This  gave  an  effective  group  of  analogous  hues,  and  a  fine  scale  of  three 
tones.  As  •  rule  the  title  would  better  come  near  the  top.  In  this  design  the 
high  horizon  and  the  dark  sky  in  the  decoration  are  sufficiently  attractive  to 
raise  the  center  of  balance  of  attractions  to  the  right  level,  namely,  well  above 
the  geometric  center  of  the  page.  The  lettering  is  well  spaced,  and  the  large 
blank  areas  are  etEective  in  tying  the  two  panels  together. 

EIGHTH  YEAR.  Hake  a  cover  for  the  booklet  on  Aids 
and  Tests  in  Pictorial  Drawing,  using  any  harmonious  colors. 


OUTLWES  APRIL 

The  cover  shown  kt  Figure  8  it  imiuiuJlj  good  for  graiimuir  grade  work. 
The  chief  modification  nude  in  the  original  wu  the  addition  of  the  black  akj. 
The  omament  upon  the  dreaa,  and  the  puzzling  linea  beneath  the  tablet  were 
too  mnch  for  a  light  sky  to  balance.    The  itrengthenlng  of  the  chief  ontlinei, 


espedallj  the  outer  lines  of  the  endoBlng  rectangle,  added  greatly  to  the  effect- 
ivenen  of  the  deiign.  The  colors  of  the  origloal  are  orange-jellow  tint,  jellow 
■hade,  red  (In  omamenti  of  dren  and  of  head),  and  black — all  the  colon 
except  the  red  being  of  low  iotenritf. 
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WHTia  iH  tbia  work  make  g,taaom  we  af  rwrnfiffc  Bo^  corcr  iHigni 
iiuj  be  (ovnd  in  ■bnadmc*  in  book  cataktp;  the  Hbrarian  <rf  flic  pnWc  libniy 
often  has  papcf  coven  (the  mapping  of  new  booba)  which  the  acboob  can 
bavt.    Keep  Ibc  dengna  ainifle.  H.  T  B. 
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HIGH  SCHOOL 

FREEHAND  DIVISION 

In  our  last  month's  outline  we  considered  the  use  of  curved  lines  in  the 
formation  of  contours  of  objects  and  for  frames  and  their  use  as  rhythmic 
growth  for  the  development  of 
floral  designs. 

The  designs  which  have 
been  considered  thus  far  have 
been  problems  in  the  flat  or  for 
surface  decoration.  This  kind 
of  design  is  in  many  instances 
the  only  kind  attempted  or 
thought  of.  It  would  be  un- 
fortunate, however,  to  limit  the 
work  to  this  and  our  school 
year  should  include  some  con- 
sideration of  design  in  three 
dimensions  or  the  planning  of 
a  real  object.  This  work  will 
be  opportune  now  as  pupils  in 
high  schools  with  wood-work- 
ing shops  should  have  reached 
such  proficiency  in  joinery  prob- 
lems by  this  time  to  permit  a 
serious  effort  in  the  making  of 
a  piece  of  furniture  as  a  flnal 
product. 

Our  consideration  in  pre- 
vious numbers  of  the  propor- 
tion of  two  parts  to  three  will 
stand  us  in  equally  good  stead 
here. 

A  broad  classification   of  ^^^^13 

the  general  subject  of  furniture 

will  lead  to  the  dividing  of  it  into  the  three  heads  of  tables,  seats  and  boxes 
Sometimes  an  article  is  a  combination  of  two  of  these,   or  possibly  three 
One  can  easily  arrange  under  one  of  these  heads  any  article  of  the  nature  of 
furniture. 
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The  goal  for  any  class  in  constructive  design  should  be  the  production  of 
an  object  that  shall  combine  use  and  beauty.  Either  without  the  other  is 
incomplete. 

In  order  to  attain  this  goal  the  pupil  must  learn  that: 

I.  The  form  given  the  object  must 
practically  assist  and  visibly  enhance  its 
purpose. 

n.  The  material  employed  for  con- 
struction should  be  appropriate  for  the 
purpose  and  serve  as  an  element  of 
beauty.  Under  no  circumstance  should 
it  be  disguised  or  masquerade  as  an- 
other material. 


m.  The  method  of  construction  should  be  frank,  honest  and  trae,  so  that 
apparent  strength  shall  be  real  strength,  and  apparent  construction,  real  con- 
struction. 

With  these  fundamental  principles  in  mind  a  class  can  apply  them  to  all 
problems  that  present  themselves.  The  practical  considerations  of  the  size 
of  the  object  and  its^parts  must  be  settied  at  the  time  by  each  student  and 
teacher.  Choice  of  woods  or  other  material  and  the  kinds  of  joints  to  use 
must  likewise  be  a  classroom  decision.  The  proportion,  however,  of  width 
to  height  or  height  to  length  may  be  happily  solved  by  experiments  with  the 
two-to-three  ratio  or  its  multiples. 
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A  reference  to  the  December  Outline  in  the  November  School  Arts  Book 
will  show  an  application  of  such  ratios  to  a  landscape  which  here  may  be 
adapted  to  the  spacing  of  necessary  parts  of  our  chair,  table  or  box. 

It  would  be  well  in  laying  out  this  constructive  design  to  use  the  regular 
working  drawing  arrangement  of  top,  front  and  end  views,  placed  in  proper 
aligxmient.  It  is  advisable  to  draw  these  original  designs  for  objects  free-hand 
to  scale,  showing  correctly  the  thickness  of  all  materials  as  well  as  the  location 
of  all  parts.  This  is  a  much  more  difficult  thing  to  do  than  is  realized  by  the 
novice.  Sketching  over  squared  paper  is  a  helpful  method  of  obtaining  correct 
results  with  a  minimtmi  of  effort,  each  square  being  accepted  as  a  size  unit. 

The  completion  of  a  freehand  working  sketch  of  an  original  object  should 
be  followed  by  the  drawing  of  the  same  object  in  perspective.  Mr.  ICathewson's 
book  on  freehand  sketches  from  working  drawings  will  be  the  proper  reference 
for  this  perspective  drawing.  The  writer  has  found  the  drawing  in  perspective 
for  a  box  of  such  proportions  as  will  hold  the  furniture  to  be  pictured  is  a  very 
satisfactory  plan.  The  object  is  elaborated  within  this  perspective  box  as  the 
furniture  might  appear  within  a  crate,  after  which  the  original  box  lines  may 
be  erased. 

Illustrations  of  good  furniture  of  all  the  three  kinds  mentioned  should 
be  on  view.  The  quantities  of  magazine  illustrations  and  advertisements 
showing  well  designed  models  of  this  kind  prevent  the  excuse  that  such  illus- 
trations cannot  be  had.  Mount  a  goodly  number  of  these  on  soft  toned  back- 
grounds and  place  them  on  view  during  these  class  exercises. 

It  would  be  wise  to  follow  out  the  furniture  designing  just  outlined  even 
in  high  schools  having  no  shops  where  the  objects  could  not  be  made.  The 
training  in  constructive  thinking  and  intelligent  observation  of  the  forms 
and  proportions  of  well  made  objects  of  use  and  beauty,  together  with  practice 
in  their  graphic  representation  in  projection  or  perspective,  are  too  valuable 
lessons  to  ignore. 

HAROLD  HAVEN  BROWN 

Stuyvesftiit  High  School 
New  York  City 

MECHANICAL  DIVISION 

Copyright  reserved  by  the  Tftylor-Holdeo  Co. 

The  Cone.    Obtain  definition 

Plate  XIX.  Make  two  views  and  develop  surface  as  in  Figures  z,  2,  and 
3>  P^S^  750*    How  much  longer  is  the  line  ab  than  the  line  ad  in  Figure  a? 
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How  is  the  length  be  of  the  developed  surface,  Fig.  3,  detennined?    Why  use 
the  length  ac  for  a  radius  in  developing  surface? 

Plate  XX.  Pattern  for  Candle  Shade.  Make  front  view  with  desired 
dimensions.  Continue  sides  ba  and  dc  to  point  o.  Draw  arc  bd  and  divide  it 
into  equal  spaces,  then  proceed  to  develop  half  of  pattern  as  illustrated  in  draw- 
ing.   If  there  is  room  on  the  drawing  plate,  develop  the  whole  pattern.    Dotted 


lines  show  allowance  for  lap  at  the  joint.  Candle  shade  to  be  made  of  thin 
copper  or  brass. 

Plate  XXI.  Make  front,  top  and  side  views  of  a  square  pyramid  resting 
on  a  rectangular  prism  as  shown  in  sketch  on  this  page.  The  prism  is  i  '^  x  a''  z  4'' 
and  the  pyramid  has  a  2  1-4^  square  base  and  an  altitude  of  4  1-2''.  Make 
perspective  sketch  of  the  group. 

Plate  XXn.  Represent  the  prism  and  pyramid  described  in  previous 
problem  with  the  pyramid  lying  on  one  of  its  triangular  faces  and  the  prism 
resting  on  the  upper  edge  of  the  base  of  the  pyramid  as  in  Figure  3  of  the  sketch. 
The  lower  face  of  the  prism  makes  an  angle  of  30  degrees  with  the  plane  upon 
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which  the  face  of  the  pyramid  is  Ipng.    Make  [front,  top  and  side  views  of 
group  together  with  a  perspective  sketch. 

Plate  XXni.  Represent  in  three  views  and  by  a  perspective  sketch  a 
group  consisting  of  a  cylinder,  x  3-4''  diameter,  3  3-4'  long,  upon  which  is 
resting  an  equilateral  triangular  prism,  with  rectangular  faces,  2  1-4*^  x  4  z-4'^. 
The  lower  rectangular  face  of  the  prism  makes  an  angle  of  30  degrees 
with  the  plane  upon  which  the  cylinder  is  resting  in  a  horizontal  position.  In 
the  front  view,  tiie  end  of  the  cylinder  and  one  face  of  the  prism  are  shown. 
Will  the  exact  size  of  this  face  of  the  prism  be  shown  in  this  view?    Why  not? 

FRANK  £.  MATHEWSON 

Techoical  High  School 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
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WOODWORKmO 

A  DUTCH  WIND-MILL  AlTD  WEATHER-VANB 

THIS  is  an  old  idea  re-arranged  and  planned  for  a  sixth  grade  class  where 
it  has  been  successfully  constructed. 

It  involves  work  with  saw,  hammer,   brace  and  bit,  screw-driver, 
knife  and  file. 

The  detail  sheet  gives  accurate  plans  for  all  the  wooden  parts  in  sufficient 
detail  to  show  the  manner  of  lajing  out  the  drawings  upon  the  wood.  The 
second  sheet  shows  front  and  side  views  of  the  mill  completed  and  mounted 
on  a  post 

Method  of  constructing  and  assembling: 

Cut  out  the  two  pieces  of,  Fig.  x,  the  gables,  with  rip  and  cross-cut  saw. 
Construct,  Fig.  3,  the  sides,  two  pieces,  in  like  manner. 

NaU  the  sides  between  the  gables  as  shown  in  Figure  xx.  Saw  out  the 
two  roof  boards  and  fasten  them  together  with  nails.  Fig.  xo. 

Construct  the  base-board  with  its  brace,  and  screw  these  together,  Figs. 
6-7.  The  center  hole,  thru  these  boards,  should  be  a  little  larger  than  the 
spur  upon  which  the  mill  turns.    See  Figs,  xo,  xx. 

This  spur  which  is  set  upright  in  the  post  may  be  a  large  spike  with  the 
head  filed  off.  Fasten  the  frame  of  the  mill  to  the  base-board  with  nails  from 
beneath.  Cut  out  the  piece.  Fig.  5,  with  its  angles  made  to  fit,  and  nail  as  in 
Figure  xx. 

The  opening.  A,  Fig.  xx,  a'  square,  may  be  cut  or  not  It  win  be  an 
interesting  experiment  to  see  if  the  birds  will  build  in  the  milL  Procure  a 
piece  of  round  metal  rod  about  x-4'  diameter  and  *f  long.    File  the  ends  smooth. 

With  a  bit,  a  little  larger  than  the  rod,  bore  the  hole.  A,  Fig.  x,  in  the 
front  gable,  x-2'  above  the  cross  lines. 

Slant  the  bit  downward  in  boring  so  that  it  will  pass  thru  the  mill 
and  one-half  way  thru  the  back  gable  at  a  point  lower  than  in  front  See 
Figure  xx. 

Construct  the  four  sails  or  wings,  as  in  Fig.  6,  out  of  x-4'  wood  or  the 
middle  part  of  a  shingle.  The  hub  of  hard  wood  is  next  made  x  x-2'  x  7-8^. 
Bore  the  center  hole  so  that  the  axle  will  fit  tightly.  Set  the  sails  in  at  an 
angle  of  45  degrees,  as  shown  in  Figures  xo-xx,  and  fasten  them  with  a  small 
brad  or  pin  driven  thru  the  hub.  After  the  axle  is  set  in,  with  the  sails  upon 
it,  wind  a  piece  of  wire  about  it,  just  inside  the  gable,  at  B,  Fig.  xx,  to  prevent 
it  from  slipping  out  forward* 
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HARBLE  BAG 


Lut,  fasten  the  roof  on  with  Krewi  to  that  It  can  be  eo^  removed. 
Place  on  Iron  waaher  between  the  poit  and  the  baie  piece.    Paint  the 
whole  in  bright  colon. 

FRAKK  O.  SAHFOHS 
OiiMiil>i  Mew  Yotk 

WEAVnfG 
HARBLE  BAG 
PROCESSES.    Construction  of  loom,   tue  of  wooden  needle. 
MATERIALS.    The  short  ride  of  a  chalk  box  for  a  loom,  roving,  a  wooden 

DIRECnOIlS  FOR  HAEIKO 
Use  the  short  side  of  a  chalk  box  for  a  loom.  Cut  3  i-a  yard  lenfths  of 
roving  for  the  warp.  Place  a  temporary  knot  in  one  end  of  the  rovuiK  and  dm 
this  knot  as  a  beginning  for  tbe  placing  of  the  warp  threads.  Warp  to  have 
one  end  of  bag  open  and  the  other  closed  when  finished.  Beginning  iriA  the 
knot  at  the  top  of  the  loom,  carry  the  warp  under  the  opposite  notch  and  up 
on  the  under  side  of  the  loom  to  the  starting  point.    Carry  the  thread  aoosa 
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Loom  tor  mubla  or  haui  bM-  ■bort  lad  Dl  ■  clulk  box.     MiAla  itf  of  yam. 

Bor'f  mnffler  ot  rorlnc;  color,  old  blsi.     Tlw  loom  If  wupad  In  tlu 

■ama  vay  u  lor  ■  dolll  lIppM.      Thud  inid«  work. 

to  the  next  notch  and  continM  to  warp  in  the  ume  w>r  until  aU  the  notchns 
have  been  filled.  Fasten  oH  the  thread  at  the  last  notch  and  be^n  to  weave 
all  the  wajr  around.  The  warpinf  for  this  exercise  should  be  rather  loose. 
After  each  round  of  weaTlog  it  will  b«  necesuur  to  coTer  two  threads  In  order 
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BOY'S  MUFFLER  STEIGER 

to  produce  the  proper  arrangement  of  the  overs  and  unders.    The  same  rule 
obtains  here  as  in  weaving  a  basket  having  an  even  number  of  spokes. 

In  the  first  two  grades  the  fingers  should  be  the  only  tools.  In  this  exercise 
the  work  is  facilitated  by  letting  the  child  make  a  needle  >f  a  thin  strip  of 
wood  about  5'  long.  A  slit  at  the  side  . 
of  the  needle  near  the  top  is  better  than 
a  hole. 

After  the  bag  has  been  removed  from  the  loom,  use  two  za'^  lengths  of 
roving  to  draw  it  together  at  the  top.  If  used  for  a  bean  bag^  sew  the  open 
end  securely  after  the  bag  has  been  filled  and  omit  the  strings. 

A  pan-lifter  or  an  iron-holder  can  be  made  in  the  same  way  if  a  larger 
loom  is  used.  Two  colors  of  roving,  one  for  warp  and  another  for  weft  make 
an  attractive  checkered  pattern  for  the  bag.  In  all  exercises  encourage  the 
pupil  to  use  taste  in  the  selection  and  combination  of  colors. 

BOY'S  MUFFLER 

MATERIALS.  A  shingle  or  strip  of  board  18^  long  by  $"  wide,  small 
naUs  for  holding  the  warp,  stout  cord  and  roving. 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  MAKING 

This  exercise  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  doll's  tippet  (See  December 
number  of  The  School  Arts  Book.)  Let  each  boy  make  a  loom,  18''  x  5',  by 
placing  nails  one-half  inch  apart  at  the  short  ends  of  the  shingle  or  board. 

Warp  with  cord  according  to  the  directions  for  a  tippet.  Weave  from  the 
ends  to  the  center  and  finish  without  fringe. 

KATHARINE  FRENCH  STEIOER 

Director  of  Domeitic  Art 

Rocbeitttr,  New  York 
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HYDE  COSTUME  FOR  A  HIGHLANDER 

« 

NEEDLEWORK 

COSTUME  FOR  A  HIGHLANDER 

"Juit  then  the  chiefs  their  tribes  arrayed. 
And  wild,  and  garish  semblance  made. 
The  chequered  trews,  and  belted  plaid. 
And  varTing  notes  the  war-pipes  brayed 

To  every  varying  clan; 
Wild  through  their  red  or  sable  hair. 
Looked  out  their  eyes  with  savage  stare. 

On  Marmion  as  he  passed; 
Their  legs  above  the  knee  were  bare; 
Their  frame  was  sinewy,  short  and  spare, 

And  hardened  to  the  blast; 
Of  latter  race,  the  chiefs  they  own 
Were  by  the  eagle's  plumage  known. 
The  hunted  red  deer's  undressed  hide. 
Their  hairy  buskins  well  supplied; 
The  graceful  bonnet  decked  their  head; 
Back  from  their  shoulders  hung  the  plaid." 

Sir  Walter  Scott's  '*Maimion." 

There  is  perhaps  no  race  of  people  whose  dress  is  quite  as  picturesque  as 
the  Scotch,  or  whose  national  garb  so  exemplifies  the  characteristics  of  the 
people.  They  were  hardy  and  vigorous,  and  their  bodies  were  well  toughened 
to  the  scanty  apparel  with  which  they  were  clothed  in  early  times.  In  an 
account  of  the  dress  of  the  people  a  very  old  history  of  Scotland  says,  "They  be 
cloathed  after  the  Irish  nuumer,  going  bare-legged  to  the  knee."  Another 
old  book  explains  that  the  reason  for  wearing  kilts  was  that  they  could  not 
afford  breeches. 

The  dress  of  the  Highlanders  is  interesting  from  a  social  point  of  view  in 
that  it  was  characteristic  of  certain  districts  or  families,  in  style  of  dress,  in 
the  pattern  of  the  tartan  or  plaid,  and  in  the  manner  in  which  the  latter  was 
worn.  The  word  tartan  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  French  word  "ttfre- 
taine,"  which  means  a  kind  of  linsey-woolsey  cloth.  The  origin  of  the  tartan 
was  many  centuries  ago,  probably  before  1600,  and  certainly  before  1645. 
The  wool  was  dyed,  and  the  colors  were  arranged  with  the  greatest  care,  so 
to  preserve  the  pattern  or  "setts,"  each  of  which  represented  a  different  clan, 
tribe,  family,  or  district  Tartans  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  green  or 
red,  according  as  these  colors  predominate.  As  formerly  used,  the  tartan  or 
"breacon-feile,"  was  a  plain  piece  of  plaid,  bix  yards  long,  and  two  yards  wide. 
This  kilt,  as  it  was  also  called,  was  wrapped  about  the  body,  starting  at  the  right 
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side,  and  was  held  about  the  waist  in  folds  confined  by  a  leather  belt  The 
lower  edge  of  the  plaid  came  to  the  knee,  and  the  remaining  end  was  held 
in  place  at  the  left  shoulder  with  a  large  pin,  the  end  of  the  plaid  often  hanging 
down  in  front  There  were  many  different  ways  of  wearing  the  tartan, — one 
way  showed  that  the  wearer  was  on  a  peaceful  journey,  another  that  he  appre- 
hended danger,  or  was  prepared  for  conflict 

It  required  great  ingenuity  to  adjust  the  plaid,  and  quite  a  common  way 
was  to  carefully  arrange  the  folds  of  the  plaid  on  the  floor,  then  lie  down  upon 
it,  and  buckle  it  on. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  there  is  no  national  garb  which  is  as  graceful 
and  beautiful  as  the  Highland  costume,  and  certainly,  for  the  time  it  was  used 
and  the  race  of  people  who  wore  it,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  flnd  one 
more  suitable. 

The  climate  of  the  Highlands  was  raw  and  cold,  but  the  wearer  of  a  plaid 
could  not  be  harmed  by  storms,  when  he  could  wrap  himself  in  its  warm  folds. 
In  olden  times,  when  the  Highlander  was  forced  to  spend  a  night  out  of  doors 
in  the  storm,  he  would  dip  his  tartan  in  water  before  wrapping  hinuelf  in  it 
The  heavy,  woolen  cloth,  all  drawn  together  with  the  moisture,  would  keep 
the  wind  out,  and  the  heat  from  his  vigorous  body  would  condense  into  a  warm 
vapor,  which  was  supposed  to  keep  him  warm,  but  this  is  hardly  a  process 
which  we  would  care  to  experiment  with  at  the  present  time. 

The  loose  undergarment  which  was  worn  under  the  kilt,  and  the  short 
stockings  (if  stockings  were  worn  at  aU),  gave  great  freedom  to  the  limbs,  in 
any  phjrsical  activities.  Shirts  were  unknown  for  a  great  many  years,  but  as 
time  went  on  shirts  or  jackets  were  added  to  the  costume,  and  the  kilt  now 
has  the  folds  fixed  by  sewing,  and  the  shoulder  plaid  is  now  worn  separately, 
and,  as  the  upper  part  of  the  body  is  sufficiently  clothed,  the  plaid  serves  more 
for  ornament  than  use.  This  plaid  had  no  pocket,  so  a  purse  of  goat's  skin 
or  leather  hung  down  in  front  This  pocket  was  called  a  "sporan,"  and  was 
often  richly  decorated.  The  stockings  were  generally  of  the  same  pattern 
as  the  plaid  and  were  cut  from  the  web  of  cloth.  They  ended  just  below  the 
knee  in  a  kind  of  turn-over  cuff. 

The  bonnet  was  a  most  important  part  of  the  Highland  costume.  It  was 
generally  of  blue  cloth,  often  round  and  flat  in  shape,  and  was  ornamented 
in  some  way  at  the  left  side,  with  a  rosette  and  streamers,  or  with  an  eagle's 
feather. 

The  men  of  rank  wore  a  short  coat  or  waist  coat,  adorned  with  silver 
buttons,  embroidery  and  lace,  according  to  their  station.  These  buttons  were 
often  very  massive,  and  the  reason  given  for  wearing  them  was  that  if  the 
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wearer  were  killed  in  trnttle  at  a  long  distance  from  home  these  buttons  would 
defray  the  funeral  expenses. 

The  women  of  the  Highlands  also  wore  a  characteristic  dress.  Before 
nuuriage  they  wore  a  riband  or  "snood,"  which  was  the  only  ornament  they  were 
allowed  to  wear  upon  their  hair.  After  marriage  this  was  exchanged  for  a 
"curch  toy"  or  "coif"  of  linen,  which  was  worn  straight  around  the  head  and  tied 
under  the  chin.  The  plaid  was  also  a  distinctive  feature  of  the  dress  of  the 
Highland  women,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  accompanying  song. 

0  THIS  IS  RO  MT  PLAID 

0  this  it  no  my  plaid, 
Bonnie  though  the  coloun  be. 

The  ground  of  mine  wtut  mlf 'd  with  blue. 

1  got  it  from  the  led  I  love. 

He  ne'er  has  gi'en  me  cauie  to  rue. 
An*  O  the  plaid  is  dear  to  me, 
0  this  is  no  my  plaid, 
Bonnie  though  the  colours  be. 
For  mine  was  silky,  saf  t,  an'  warm, 
It  wrapp'd  me  round  free  arm  to  arm. 
An  hke  himsel'  it  bore  a  charm; 
An'  O  the  piaid  l»  deer  to  me, 
0  this  i*  no  my  plaid, 
Bonnie  though  th«  colours  be. 
The  lad  that  gi'ed  me  hke«  me  weel. 
Although  his  name  1  dauroa  tell; 
He  likes  me  Just  as  weel's  himsel' 
An'  O  the  plaid  is  dear  to  me, 
O  this  ii  no  my  plaid, 
Bonnie  though  the  colours  be. 
Free  surly  blasts,  it  covers  me; 
He'll  me  himsel'  protectioc  gi'e. 
I'U  lo'e  him  tiU  the  day  I  die; 
His  plaid  shall  aye  be  dear  to  me* 
O  this  is  no  my  plaid, 
Bonnie  though  the  colours  be. 
The  time  nuy  come  my  ain  dear  lad^ 
When  we  will  to  the  kirk  an'  wed, 
Weel  happit  in  thy  tartan  plaid. 
That  plaid  that's  aye  sae  dear  to  me, 

O  this  will  then  be  my  plaid. 

And  while  I  Uto  wiU  ever  be. 

As  worn  by  the  Highland  women,  the  plaid  was  brought  together  over  the 
breast,  and  fastened  with  a  brooch  of  silver  or  brass  and  the  ends  hung  nearly 
to  the  ground  in  front    It  was  arranged  so  that  it  could  be  drawn  over  the 
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head  in  bad  weather,  or  at  other  tiines  if  desired,  but  an  edict  by  James  II 
forbade  all  concealing  of  the  face  by  the  tartans. 

All  classes  of  women  wore  the  plaid,  snood,  and  brooch,  but  the  quality 
varied  according  to  the  rank  of  the  wearer,  as  may  be  seen  by  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
description  of  Ellen: 

"A  chief tan'g  daughter  teem'd  the  maid; 

Her  latln  mood,  her  silken  plaid. 

Her  golden  brooch,  tuch  birth  betray'd." 

The  national  musical  instrument  was  originally  the  harp,  but  its  music 
early  proved  too  soft  for  such  a  warlike  people,  and  bag-pipes  were  substituted. 
The  music  of  the  pipes  soon  became  a  veritable  language  for  the  race,  depicting 
their  deeds,  and  history  tells  us  that  the  music  of  the  bag-pipes  has  often  been 
most  efficacious  in  rallying  the  men  and  leading  them  to  a  victorious  end  in 
conflict 

Perhaps  no  national  dance  is  more  widely  known  than  the  Highland  Fling, 
which  receives  its  name  from  the  character  of  the  steps.  Altho  animated, 
as  are  all  Scottish  dances,  each  step  is  taken  with  care  quite  different  from 
some  of  the  dances  of  Southern  Europe. 

The  costume  depicted  this  month  is  that  of  a  Highland  youth  clad  in  his 
tartan  and  jacket,  with  stockings  to  match.  If  we  could  only  depict  him  with 
a  bag-pipe,  the  costume  would  be  quite  complete. 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  MAKING 

The  patterns  this  month  are  much  more  simple  in  planning,  but  require 
considerable  free  hand  drawing  or  cutting. 

Figure  z.  Jacket  Paper,  B'xg",  Fold  lengthwise  and  letter  as  in 
chart. 

Point  X  =  1-2^  from  A.    Point  2=1'  from  A. 

Draw  curve  for  back  of  neck  from  1-2. 

Point  3  =  2*^  from  A. 

Draw  curve  for  front  of  neck  from  2-3. 

Point  4=2^  from  C.    Point  5=5'  straight  in  from  4. 

Draw  line  from  5-D  and  place  point  6  on  this  line  1-2'  from  5. 

Point  7=2  1-2'  from  B.    Point  8=5''  from  B.    Point  9=1'  from  8. 

Draw  curve  for  seam  of  sleeve  and  under  arm  seam  of  jacket  from  4-6-9, 
and  curve  for  bottom  of  jacket  from  7-9. 

Figure   2.    Cuff.    Paper  4  3-4'  z  2  z-2''.    Letter  as  in  chart 

Point  I  =s  z-2  of  line  AB.  Point  2  =  1-2^^  from  A.  Point  3  =  1-4'' 
from  B.    Point  4  =  x-2  of  line  CD.    Connect  points  with  curves. 
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Figure  3.    Sporan.    Paper  4  i->'  >  i  3-4'-    Letter  u  la  chart. 

Point  I  =  a  3-4'  from  A.  Point  a  =  a  3-4'  from  C.  Point  3  =  3-4' 
from  A.  Point  4=  3-4'  from  C.  Point  5=  i-a  of  distance  A-3.  Point  6 
=,1-3'  of  distance  C-4.    Fold  on  lines  3-4  and  1-3. 
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Figure  4.  Cap.  Paper  8'  square.  Fold  in  quarters  and  letter  aa  in 
chart.  Draw  diagonal  CB.  For  point  i,  measure  distance  AB  (radius  of  circle) 
on  diagonal  CB  from  B,  and  draw  circle  free  hand.  Draw  another  circle  inside 
of  this,  with  a  radius  of  2  1-2" ^  thru  points  2-3-4. 

To  cut  and  make. — ^Jacket.  Open  pattern  at  fold,  and  place  on  double 
thickness  of  cloth,  with  lines  A  B  at  selvage  edges.  Seam  back  of  jacket 
curving  slightly  in  at  wai^t  line,  and  leaving  center  back  seam  open  i  x-a''  at 
bottom.  Join  sleeve  and  under  arm  seams,  leaving  latter  open  i  1-2^  at  bottom 
of  jacket.  Face  all  edges  with  narrow  facing  cut  on  true  bias.  Neck  may  be 
finished  with  band  cut  lengthwise  straight  of  material,  and  a  stand-up  collar 
worn  inside.    Fronts  of  jackets  to  lap  with  buttons. 

Cuffs. — Cut  with  long,  straight  edge  lengthwise  of  material.  Face  curved 
edges  with  bias  piece  of  material.  Seam  cuffs  onto  sleeves,  from  the  wrong 
side,  to  turn  over  onto  right  side,  and  finish  points  with  buttons. 

The  Sporan  in  the  doll's  size  may  be  fashioned  from  an  old  kid  glove  if  no 
other  leather  or  skin  is  at  hand.  The  pocket  is  made  by  folding  line  x-2  and 
stitching  edges,  and  the  fiap,  by  folding  3-4  over  the  opening.  A  fringe  may  be 
stitched  onto  the  bottom.    The  Sporan  is  fastened  to  the  belt  by  leather  straps. 

The  cap  is  cut  from  cloth  with  lines  AB  or  BD,  lengthwise.  Turn  over 
on  inner  circle,  and  lay  fullness  in  plaits  sloping  these  directly  towards  center. 
Sew  into  straight  band  just  the  head  size.  Finish  cap,  at  left  side,  with  quill 
and  rosette. 

The  Tartan  is  made  in  the  doll's  size  by  taking  a  strip  of  plaid  54'  long 
and  8'  in  width,  and  laying  plaits  according  to  the  plaid,  the  number  depending 
on  size  of  waist.  Place  around  body  of  doll,  beginning  at  right  side.  When  the 
material  laps,  lay  plaits  in  remaining  end  (these  plaits  to  run  the  opposite 
way  of  material),  and  pass  thru  buckle.  Place  this  end  over  left  shoulder, 
and  let  hang  down  in  front.  The  tartan  wiU  cross  in  the  opening  of  seam  at 
right  side  of  jacket,  if  correctly  placed.  Finish  costume  with  leather  belt  and 
strap  for  sword. 

The  costume  depicted  this  month  is  made  from  a  red  plaid,  with  a  jacket 
of  a  plain,  harmonizing  color.  The  stockings  are  made  from  the  plaid,  cut 
on  the  true  bias.  The  cap  is  made  from  a  blue  cloth,  and  the  rosette  from  blue 
binding  ribbon  to  match. 

For  a  full  size  (zo  or  12  years)  costume  multiply  these  dimensions  by  three. 

BLANCHE  E.  HYDE 

Director  of  Household  Bconomics 
llewton,  Maisachuietts 
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MATCH  BOX 

On  a  piece  of  ao  gauge  copper,  lay  out  or  draw  the  pattern  as  shown  on 
Plate  I,  first  using  pencil,  then  a  scratch  awl  to  insure  permanency,  going 
over  the  lines  lightly  on  the  metal.  With  a  saw  frame  and  a  No.  3  saw,  the 
comers  are  cut  out,  being  careful  to  keep  on  the  outside  of  the  line  and  to 
allow  a  little  for  filing.  The  edges  that  form  the  corners  are  next  filed,  keeping 
all  edges  straight  and  at  right  angles,  Fig.  A,  Plate  2.  It  is  very  important 
that  these  edges  are  kept  at  right  angles,  if  the  sides  of  the  box  are  to  be  kept 
perpendicular.  After  the  comers  are  carefully  filed,  the  edges  at  B,  Plate  2, 
are  beveled  a  little  to  form  a  mitre  which,  when  soldered,  makes  a  much  better 
comer.  The  sides  and  ends  of  the  box  are  next  bent  at  right  angles  to  the 
bottom.  To  bend  the  sides,  place  the  metal  in  the  vise  as  shown  at  C  and  place 
.a  piece  of  wood  a  little  larger  than  the  metal  for  the  box  at  the  back,  as  at  D ; 
taking  hold  of  the  wood  at  either  end,  bend  the  metal  toward  you  till  it  is  at 
right  angles  to  the  part  that  is  between  the  jaws  of  the  vise  as  at  E.  The  piece 
of  wood  helps  to  bend  it  more  evenly.  The  metal  is  now  in  the  shape  as  at 
F.  To  bend  the  ends,  place  a  block  of  wood  about  i  7-8^  x  2  3-4'  and  3^^  or 
4'  long  in  the  vise  as  at  6.  Now  place  the  metal  over  the  top  of  the  block  as 
at  H  and,  with  a  rawhide  or  wooden  mallet,  bend  the  ends  at  right  angles  to 
the  bottom  so  that  the  box  is  now  as  at  I.  The  comers  should  be  brought 
well  together,  having  the  metal  touch  at  all  points. 

If  the  metal  is  hard  it  should  be  annealed  before  bending,  but  if  it  is  an- 
nealed after  the  comers  are  filed  into  shape  the  part  to  be  soldered  must  be 
filed  a  little  to  remove  the  black  scale  caused  by  the  heat.  If  this  filing  or 
cleaning  is  not  done  it  is  impossible  to  solder  the  joint.  Having  the  comers 
brought  together  everything  is  ready  for  the  soldering  process.*  Bind  a  piece 
of  No.  24  iron  binding  wire  about  the  box  as  at  J  to  hold  the  comers  together 
while  being  soldered.  The  comers  are  next  coated  with  borax  and  the  solder 
applied  on  the  inside  of  the  box.  All  four  comers  must  be  prepared  and  coated 
with  borax  for  the  soldering  at  the  beginning  and  the  solder  applied  at  all  comers. 

The  heat  should  be  applied  very  slowly  at  first  until  the  borax  has  crys- 
tallized and  dissolved.  After  crystallization,  the  borax  acts  as  gum,  holding 
the  solder  in  place  and  keeping  the  air  from  the  part  to  be  soldered.  The 
corners  are  now  taken  one  at  a  time  and  soldered.  After  the  soldering  is 
done  the  box  is  pickled,  washed  and  dried.  The  comers  are  next  filed  a  little 
to  remove  surplus  solder,  and  tbc  tK)S  is  again  placed  gver  the  block  which  is 

^See  november  Workshop. 
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held  in  the  vise,  G,  Plate  2,  to  square  up  the  comers  and  bottom  edges.  Better 
results  are  obtained  if  the  block  used  for  this  part  of  the  work  is  metal.  A 
metal  hammer  is  better  for  this  than  the  wooden  mallet  Too  much  hammer- 
ing on  the  sides  of  the  box  will  stretch  the  metal  and  make  the  box  larger  at 
the  top  than  at  the  bottom.  After  shaping  the  comers  and  squaring  up  the 
sides,  the  top  edges  of  the  box  are  next  filed  level  so  that  the  box  wiU  be  the 
same  height  at  all  points.  In  this  particular  case  it  is  desirable  to  have  the 
edges  perfectly  smooth  so  a  piece  of  emery  cloth  is  used  after  the  filing.  The 
cover  is  made  from  the  same  gauge  metal  as  the  body  part  of  the  box.  On 
account  of  the  hinge  it  is  necessary  that  the  cover  come  on  a  line  with  the 
back,  but  the  front  and  ends  project  a  little  as  on  Plate  z.  If  desired,  the  top 
of  the  cover  may  be  given  a  hammered  surface,  and  after  this  has  been  done 
it  is  squared  up  and  all  edges  left  perfectly  smooth. 

To  make  the  hinge,  make  a  pattern  or  tracing  from  the  design,  K,  Plate  z, 
and  at  the  bend  where  the  joint  is  to  be,  cut  the  ends  as  shown  at  L,  Plate  2. 
On  the  long  leaf  of  the  hinge  two  projections  are  made  as  long  as  three  times 
the  diameter  of  the  pin  on  which  the  hinge  turns,  and  as  wide  as  one-quarter 
the  width  of  the  leaf.  On  the  short  leaf  of  the  hinge  a  projection  is  left  of  the 
same  length  as  that  on  the  long  leaf  and  as  wide  as  one-half  the  width  of  the 
leaf.  The  pin  for  a  hinge  of  this  size  should  be  about  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch 
in  diameter.  A  piece  of  copper  or  brass  wire  may  be  used  for  the  pin,  but  a 
piece  of  steel  or  a  wire  nail  is  better  because  of  their  hardness.  The  ends  are 
bent  into  shape  with  the  roimd  nose  plyers  as  at  M. 

DriU  the  holes  for  the  rivets  in  the  hinges  first,  then  place  the  hinge  on 
the  cover  in  the  right  position  and  mark  the  holes  with  the  scratch  awl.  The 
holes  are  then  drilled  in  the  cover  and  in  the  side  of  the  box.  To  make  the 
rivets  to  fasten  the  hinge  in  place,  take  one-half  inch  oval  head  copper  tacks 
and  file  them  to  fit.  The  heads  of  these  tacks  are  circular  so  that  they  will 
have  to  be  filed  square  as  called  for  in  the  design.  The  long  leaves  of  the 
hinge  are  first  riveted  to  the  cover,  then  the  short  parts  are  riveted  to  the 
box.  In  riveting  the  hinges,  place  the  tack  thru  the  hole  and  cut  it  off  so  that 
it  will  project  a  little  less  than  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch.  Take  a  piece  of  hard 
wood  and  on  the  end  grain  make  a  depression  about  the  size  of  the  head  of 
the  rivet  as  at  N,  Plate  2.  Place  this  in  tiie  vise,  0,  and  hold  the  cover  and  hinge 
over  it  as  at  P,  holding  the  head  of  the  rivet  in  the  depression.  With  the 
hammer,  the  part  of  the  tack  that  projects  is  riveted  over,  as  at  Q.  Care  must  be 
taken  to  keep  both  parts  of  the  hinge  in  line.  The  pin  on  which  the  hinge  swings 
is  the  last  thing  to  be  put  in  place.    The  box  is  finished  or  colored  as  desired. 

AUGUSTUS  F.  ROSE 
Boston,  ManachisBetti  7^ 


HELPFUL  REFERENCE  MATERIAL 

FOR  APRIL  WORK 
Arrangement 

Brown,  Book,  May  1903;  Stiinson,  The  Gate  Beautiful,  pp.  291-298,  etc; 
Raymond,  Proportion  and  Harmony  of  Line  and  Color;  Raymond,  Rhythm 
and  Harmony  in  Poetry  and  Music;  Raymond,  The  Genesis  of  Art-form; 
Muzzey,  Studies  in  Line,  Book,  December  1907;  Stock,.  Composition, 
Book,  November  1908;  Dow,  Composition. 

Rhythm 

Miss  Warner,  Book,  April  1902;  Daniels,  Book,  May  1904;  Miss  Reed, 
Book,  October  and  November  1907,  The  Rhythmic  Ruler. 

Interrelation  of  Units 

Bailey,  Book,  March  1906,  pp.  504-507;  Batchelder,  Principles  of  Design, 
pp.  53-67,  etc. ;  Ross,  A  Theory  of  Pure  Design, 

Monograms 

Bailey  and  Hall,  Book,  February  1902;  Sperry,  Book,  November  1906. 

Title  Pages  and  Covers 

The  Printing  Art  (University  Press);  Walter  Crane,  The  Decorative 
Illustration  of  Books,  Old  and  New;  Frank  Chouteau  Brown,  Letters  and 
Lettering;  De  Vinne,  Title  Pages;  Lewis  F.  Day,  Lettering  in  Ornament; 
Alphabets  Old  and  New;  Edward  F.  Strange,  Alphabets;  Edward  Johnston, 
Writing  and  Illuminating  and  Lettering;  French  and  MeiUejohn,  The 
Essentials  of  Lettering. 
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THB  WmD  IN  A  FROLIC 

The  Wind,  one  morning,  sprung  up  from  sleep, 

Sajing,  **Now  for  a  frolic  I  now  for  a  leapt 

Now  for  a  mad-cap  galloping  chase  I 

111  make  a  commotion  in  every  place!" 

So  it  swept  with  a  bustle  right  through  a  great  town. 

Creaking  the  signs,  and  scattering  down 

Shutters;  and  whisking,  with  merciless  squalls, 

Old  women's  bonnets  and  gingerbread  stalls: 

There  never  was  heard  a  much  lustier  shout, 

As  the  apples  and  oranges  trundled  about. 

And  the  urchins,  that  stood  with  their  thievish  eyes, 

Forever  on  watch,  ran  off  each  with  a  prize. 

Then  away  to  the  field  it  went,  blustering  and  humming; 

And  the  cattle  all  wondered  whatever  was  coming: 

It  plucked  by  their  tails  the  grave  matronly  cows. 

And  tossed  the  colts'  manes  all  over  their  brows. 

Till,  offended  at  such  a  familiar  salute. 

They  all  turned  their  backs,  and  stood  sullenly  mute. 

So  on  it  went,  capering  and  playing  its  pranks — 
Whistling  with  reeds  on  the  broad  river's  banks; 
Puffing  the  birds  as  they  sat  on  the  spray. 
Or  the  traveller  grave  on  the  king's  highway. 
It  was  not  too  nice  to  hustle  the  bags 
Of  the  beggar,  and  flutter  his  dirty  rags: 
'Twas  so  bold,  that  it  feared  not  to  play  its  joke 
With  the  doctor's  wig,  or  the  gentleman's  cloak. 
Through  the  forest  it  roared,  and  cried  gaily,  "Now, 
You  sturdy  old  oaks.  111  make  you  bowl" 
And  it  made  them  bow  without  more  ado, 
And  cracked  their  branches  through  and  through. 

Then  it  rushed,  like  a  monster,  on  cottage  and  farm. 

Striking  their  dwellers  with  sudden  alarfn; 

And  they  ran  out  like  bees,  in  a  midsummer  swarm; 

There  were  dames  with  their  'kerchiefs  tied  over  their  caps. 

To  see  if  theur  poultry  were  free  from  mishaps; 

The  turkeys  they  gobbled^  the  geese  screamed  aloud. 

And  the  hens  crept  to  roost  in  a  terrified  crowd: 

There  was  rearing  of  ladders,  and  logs  laying  on. 

Where  the  thatch  from  the  roof  threatened  soon  to  be  gone. 

But  the  wind  had  pressed  on,  and  had  met  in  a  lane. 
With  a  schoolboy  who  panted  and  struggled  in  vain; 
For  it  tossed  him  and  twirled  him,  then  passed;  and  he  stood 
With  his  hat  in  a  pool,  and  his  shoes  in  the  mud. 

William  Howitt 


EDITORIAL 

SOME  months  ago  I  received  a  letter  from  a  supervisor  of 
drawing  in  Illinois,  who,  in  her  profession,  evidently  places 
the  emphasis  where  it  belongs,  not  on  the  super,  but  on  the  Wsion.  * 
She  is  not  content  to  talk  to  her  pupils,  to  criticise  her  teachers, 
to  condemn  bad  work;  she  is  alert  to  open  blind  eyes,  to  show 
the  more  excellent  way,  to  lead  in  the  paths  of  esthetic  righteous- 
ness forevermore.  This  hopeful  person  sent  me  a  handful  of 
clippings  from  school  publications,  and  asked  for  editorial  com- 
ment upon  them,  that  other  "busy  drawing  teachers"  might 
share  with  her  the  constructive  criticism  she  felt  sure  I  would 
give.    Eleven   of  the   clippings   are  reproduced  herewith. 

Inasmuch  as  the  pupils  everywhere  will  presently  be  sub- 
merged in  Design,  and  teachers  will  be  needing  all  the  straws 
they  can  find  to  throw  to  them,  I  venture  to  comply  with  the 
request  of  the  supervisor  who  wants  my  opinion.  That  we  may 
have  something  to  compare  with  the  clippings  from  the  school 
publications,  I  have  reproduced  also  some  headings  which  hap- 
pened to  appear  in  the  last  number  of  Printing  Art,  for  the  use 
of  which  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Johnson,  the  Editor,  and  to  the 
University  Press.  While  these  are  the  work  of  professional 
designers,  far  in  advance  of  anjrthing  public  school  pupils  can 
now  produce,  they  will  serve  us  well,  for  they  exhibit  certain 
qualities  which  all  good  work  possesses,  no  matter  how  simple 
or  how  elaborate  that  work  may  be. 

A  comparison  of  the  school  headings  as  a  whole  with  the 
trade  headings  as  a  whole  reveals  the  fact  that  while  the  work 
of  the  pupils  is  crude,  it  is  almost  as  elaborate,  almost  as  rich 
in  ideas,  in  variety  of  material,  as  the  work  of  the  professional 
designer.  In  one  case,  M,  the  professional  has  been  content 
with  two  elements,  the  panel  and  a  spray  of  mistletoe ;  while 

*  For  this  brilliant  distinction  we  art  indebted  to  Mim  Helen  E.  Cleevw.  one  of  the  Boiton 
ivperriion. 
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the  simplest  design  made  by  a  pupil,  C,  contains  tbree, — ^the 
panel,  a  group  of  cats,  and  the  letters.* 

Of  course  the  drawing  as  such  is  notably  better  in  the  pro- 
fessional work.  It  could  not  be  otherwise.  But  the  drawing 
in  the  school  work  is  not  so  bad,  on  the  whole,  that  it  would  have 
been  an  outstanding  disturbance  in  the  designs,  had  the  designs 
themselves  been  better  in  arrangement  and  in  handling. 

What  is  then  the  fundamental  trouble  with  the  amateur 
work? 

Again  comparing  the  two  exhibits  it  is  evident  that  in  one 
the  eye  is  distracted  by  details ;  while  in  the  other  the  eye  grasps 
wholes  first.  In  A  the  eye  sees  first  the  detached  objects,  fioating 
in  the  air;  in  B,  the  heavy  letters  and  the  light  objects;  in  C, 
the  cuneiform  inscription  and  the  empty  corners ;  in  D,  the  coif- 
fures and  the  crazy  capitals ;  in  F,  the  three  separate  rectangles ; 
in  G,  the  desk  panels;  in  H,  the  toboggan  slide;  in  J,  the  paper 
cuttings  and  the  photograph ;  in  K,  the  apoplectic  word  and  the 
intoxicated  contours.  Among  them  all  there  are  but  two  which 
''hold  together,"  £  and  I,  and  of  these  £  is  the  better.  In 
I  the  letters  are  not  too  heavy  to  go  with  the  other  darks  of 
the  design,  but  they  are  out  of  touch  with  the  lights,  and  too 
attractive  thru  bad  form.  Had  they  been  pure  Roman  letters 
with  both  heavy  and  light  strokes  the  effect  would  have  been 
improved. 

Turning  now  to  the  professional  work  we  find  each  heading 
practically  a  unit.  L  suffers  for  lack  of  the  appropriate  lettering ; 
M,  also  for  lack  of  the  lettering,  and  perhaps  because  without 
it  the  dark  line  of  the  panel  is  too  dark.  In  S,  the  curved  sprays 
of  laurel  are  undoubtedly  too  large;  they  are  certainly  too  attrac- 
tive.   But  on  the  whole  the  designs  "hold  together"  in  each  case, 

*  Of  cottne  Ittten  wonld  appear  in  M,  bot  the  de»icner  wa*  willing  to  leave  the  ityle 
to  the  printer.    In  C  the  letten  themielTet  were  especially  designed. 
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as  a  unit.  The  eye  feels  Heading;  it  does  not  get  the  sense  of 
diverse  elements  forced  to  endure  one  another's  company.* 

The  feeling  of  harmony  in  the  professional  work  is  due 
partly  to  the  relative  size  of  the  elements.  The  lettering  is 
of  prime  importance,  of  course,  but  it  does  not  obtrude  itself. 
This  is  not  true  in  the  work  of  the  children.  Even  in  E  the 
letters  are  unnecessarily  large.  Nowl^ere  in  the  professional 
work  does  one  find  such  overgrown  elements  as  the  heads  in  D, 
and  the  monograms  in  J. 

The  worst  elements  in  the  school  work  are  the  letters. 
When  will  children  learn  that  there  is  "not  the  slightest  ghost 
of  a  pinch  of  a  sniff  of  a  possibility"  of  their  making  improve- 
ments in  the  forms  of  the  Roman  letters?  They  should  modestly 
copy  the  forms  with  the  utmost  care.  In  the  headings  from 
the  school  papers  there  is  not  one  word  rightly  lettered.  In  A 
the  cerif s  are  wrong  in  E,  R,  and  L ;  In  B  the  H  is  nondescript  and 
the  letters  badly  spaced.  In  C  the  letters  are  whimsical  and 
badly  spaced.  In  D  the  Old  English  caps  have  been  mangled. 
Old  English  caps  should  never  be  used  for  entire  words.  In  E 
the  M  is  too  narrow  to  go  well  with  the  other  letters  and  the 
spacing  is  bad.  In  F  the  letters  are  not  consistent — ^the  T's  have 
cerif  s  at  the  top — ^and  the  spacing  is  bad.  In  G  the  S  is  incorrectly 
drawn,  and  the  spacing  is  bad.  In  H  the  letters  are  fairly  well 
drawn  (except  the  R)  and  pretty  well  spaced,  but  they  are  too 
large  for  the  band,  and  should  not  be  sliding  down  hill.  In  I 
the  C  and  the  S  are  incorrect.  In  J  no  two  of  the  letters  belong 
to  the  same  style.  In  K  the  letters  are  swollen  and  blotted  out 
of  shape,  and  are  not  even  so  consistent  with  one  another. 

*  [n  A,  the  telephone  appears  to  be  exploding  in  fear  of  the  sdiaor  bird,  approachlof  with 
opening  jaws.  In  C,  one  cat  Is  about  to  smell  of  a  falling  I,  and  another  is  crouching  to 
receive  on  the  head  the  &troke  of  another  falling  I.  In  D,  the  girl  can  hardly  endure  the 
hirsute  capitals  at  her  throat.  And  so  one  might  go  on.  The  elements  are  not  happily 
related. 
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Now  turn  to  the  good  lettering.  If  there  is  noticeable  differ- 
ence between  the  heavy  strokes  and  the  light,  as  in  S,  or  but 
slight  difference  as  in  Q,  those  differences  are  preserved  thruout. 
If  the  cerifs  are  sharp  and  thomlike,  as  in  S,  or  strongly  empha- 
sized as  in  Oy  or  reduced  to  mere  points  as  Q,  they  are  tmif orm 
in  character  thruout.  Moreover  these  professional  men  hold 
closely  to  the  plain  Roman  alphabet ;  they  do  not  torture  it  for 
their  own  amusement. 

But  the  effect  of  harmony  is  enhanced  by  the  handling. 
Notice  how  little  solid  black  the  professionals  use.  Black  is 
evidently  precious.  It  is  reserved  for  accent.  The  lines  are 
all  drawn  In  black  of  course,  but  they  have  the  effect  of  gray. 
The  letters  are  apparently  the  only  black  or  at  least  are  the  chief 
black  in  most  of  the  designs.  Now  glance  at  the  amatetir  work ; 
blacky  black,  black,  spotted  everywhere.* 

Lastly,  the  professional  work  is  completely  organized. 
This  means  that  part  is  vitally  related  to  part,  the  parts  are  inter- 
related in  line,  and  work  together  to  build  recognizable  masses — 
oblong,  square,  elliptical — ^and  in  every  case  obviously  symmet- 
rical,— ^not  absolutely  bilateral  in  every  detail,  but  bilateral  in 
effect.  The  principal  lines  or  axes  are  vertical  and  horizontal 
to  harmonize  with  the  lines  of  the  page.  There  is  in  them  nothing 
analogous  to  ^^My  busy  day"  in  A;  the  "Editorial"  in  H,  or  the 
tilting  ellipses  in  K.  Moreover,  thruout  the  professional  work 
runs  the  decorative  spirit.  Nowhere  is  to  be  found  a  photograph 
combined  with  such  baldly  conventional  details  as  in  J,  or  such 
sketchy  idealism  combined  with  such  ultra  conventionalism 
as  in  A.  t  In  the  good  work  the  drawing  is  considered  first  as 
a  decoration,  never  as  a  picture.    Its  form  is  of  first  importance, 

*  From  this  point  o!  view  C,  B,  P,  and  H,  are  the  best  in  diitribution  of  color;  but  C  la 
brutal  In  iti  contraati;  and  F  and  H  are  weak.  B  ia,  on  the  whole,  the  most  successfal  piece 
of  desifn  in  the  lot. 

t  Compare  the  electric  light  and  the  desk  top,  or  the  telephone  and  the  honrglaasl 
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not  its  significance.  In  the  school  work  the  pupil's  mind  was 
in  each  case  (with  the  possible  exception  of  £  and  K)  intent 
primarily  upon  the  symbols  rather  than  upon  the  beautiful  form 
into  which  these  symbols  should  be  cast  to  make  a  heading  for 
a  page  of  type. 

From  the  foregoing  the  following  conclusions  may  be  drawn : 

(a)  A  design  should  hold  together  as  a  whole;  should  be  a  unit 

(b)  A  design  should  exhibit,  therefore,  harmony  in  the  character  of  the 
parts,  and  in  its  handling. 

(c)  A  design  for  a  specific  purpose  must  be  adapted  to  the  conditions- 
In  this  particular  case  the  conditions  are  a  rectangular  page  of  white  paper, 
ordinary  Roman  type  of  rather  small  size,  and  an  oblong  to  be  decorated  as 
a  symbolic  head  band,  containing  a  legible  title. 

I  might  go  on  and  criticise  each  piece  of  pupil's  work  in 
detail,  and  give  suggestions  for  improving  it.  But  what  good 
would  that  do?  The  criticism  would  be  too  late.  My  only  hope 
is  that  what  I  have  said,  being,  as  I  believe,  fundamental,  may 
help  in  designing  other  headings. 

CThe  cover  stamp  this  month  is  from  the  south  wall  of  the 
porch  of  the  cathedral  at  Lucca,  Italy.  By  its  side  is  an  inscrip- 
tion in  Latin  which  translated  by  John  Ruskin  runs  as  follows: 
^This  is  the  labyrinth  which  the  Cretan  Dedalus  built,  out  of 
which  nobody  could  get  who  was  inside,  except  Theseus;  nor 
cotild  he  have  done  it  unless  he  had  been  helped  with  a  thread 
by  Adraine,  all  for  love." 

If  you  want  a  bit  of  interesting  reading  about  it,  turn  to 
Ruskin's  twenty-third  letter  in  Fors  Clavigera.  This  is  an  illus- 
tration of  the  filling  of  the  circle  by  means  of  concentric  lines. 
The  drawing  of  such  a  pattern  is  a  simple  matter.  It  involves 
accurate  spacing  and  precision  in  the  use  of  the  compasses. 
The  design  is  extraordinary  from  the  fact  that  to  get  in  or  out 
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the  labyrinth  every  path  must  be  traversed,  and  from  the  additional 
fact  that  the  arrangement  is  apparently  bisymmetrical. 

C  The  frontispiece  is  one  of  the  drawings  made  by  Mr.  James 
Hall  for  the  new  Nature  Packet,  published  by  The  Davis  Press. 
Mr.  Hall's  drawings  render  ten  spring  growths  with  the  utmost 
directness  and.  charm.  Exquisite  drawing  and  temperate  but 
effective  coloring  are  characteristic  of  these  most  beautiful  and 
educational  studies. 

CThe  little  decoration  on  the  Bulletin  and  those  used  as  tail 
pieces  (with  one  exception)  I  made  myself  in  honor  of  Easter. 
In  the  public  schools  we  should  not  be  sectarian,  and  therefore 
we  must  not  interpret  Easter  too  narrowly.  We  cannot  interpret 
it  too  broadly  nor  too  richly.  Tis  Easter  for  all  the  earth  in 
the  springtime,  for  birds,  and  flowers,  for  creeping  things  and 
fljring  midges ;  why  not  for  the  human  spirit?  The  response 
to  my  request  for  Valentine  suggestions  was  so  satisfactory,  that 
I  have  put  another  notice  on  the  bulletin  with  reference  to  Easter 
greetings.  The  next  February  ntunber  will  be  richer  than  any 
previous  one  because  so  many  bright  people  will  have  had  a 
hand  in  making  it.  Let  us  guarantee  a  brilliant  Easter  number 
next  year. 

C  Here  is  a  question  which  came  to  me  recently :  "Is  there  a 
place  in  the  United  States  where  schoolroom  decoration  is  pro*- 
vided  for  municipally?"  Who  can  answer  it?  Usually. school- 
room decoration  has  been  the  result  of  private  initiative.  The 
funds  have  been  collected  from  individuals  by  subscription,  by 
means  of  an  entertainment,  fair,  or  some  other  device.  Is  there 
anywhere  a  town  or  a  city  in  which  the  cost  of  schoolroom  decora- 
tion has  been  met  wholly  or  in  part  by  appropriations  from  the 
public  treasury?    All  information  on  this  point  will  be  gladly 
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received  by  the  Editofy  and  made  the  basis  of  a  future  editorial, 
for  the  promotion  of  the  cause.  One  city  is  ready  now  to  appro- 
priate money,  but  will  not  for  lack  of  precedent.  Let  us  find 
out  what  has  been  done  along  this  line.  Be  specific,  when  you 
write;  give  names,  dates,  and  amounts. 

€L  The  poem  about  the  wind,  on  page  772,  was  a  favorite  with 
the  children  two  generations  ago.  It  was  printed  in  Russell's 
"Sequel,"  a  reader  in  use  in  our  country  before  1850.  The 
author,  William  Howitt,  (English:  1792-1879),  wrote  many 
learned  books,  among  them  a  History  of  the  Supernatural  in 
All  Ages;  but  this  little  poem,  dealing  with  the  natural,  won 
for  him  a  place  in  the  hearts  of  our  little  ancestors.  It  is  ideal 
yet  as  a  subject  for  illustration.  Almost  every  line  suggests  a 
picture. 

4LThe  annotmcement  by  the  Editorial  Department  of  the  Ameri- 
can Crayon  Company  of  a  country-wide  contest  in  drawing  with 
"Crayograph"  is  worth  the  attention  of  teachers  everywhere. 
The  commercial  side  of  this  is  stated  with  refreshing  frankness 
in  the  circular  issued  by  the  Company:  ''In  order  to  introduce 
to  every  teacher  and  pupil  in  the  country  our  wonderful  new 
crayon  called  'Crayograph,'  and  to  induce  you  to  try  them." 
But  the  other  side  is  not  stated,  namely,  the  educational  value 
of  trying  to  win  some  portion  of  the  S730  to  be  distributed  in 
prizes.  Any  school  in  which  this  essay  is  undertaken  in  the 
rigth  spirit  will  feel  a  new  breath  of  life  in  its  work.  Boys  and 
girls  who  seriously  attempt  to  win  one  of  the  490  cash  prizes 
offered  will  receive  in  added  power  more  than  their  money's 
worth,  even  should  they  fail.  As  one  lays  up  money  in  a  bank 
so  may  one  lay  up  power  for  future  use.  Every  honest  effort 
adds  to  one's  store  of  skill. 
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TO  find  a  teacher  who  succeeds  "without  a  Bupervisor"  and 
without  all  the  other  up-to-date  materials,  is  a  heartening 
discovery.  Ho-e  is  an  Easter  token,  a  butterfly  with  lifted  wings, 
made  by  Mary  Marshall,  Grade  V,  Provincetown,  Mass.,  with 
just  manila  paper,  her  own  little  fingers,  and  two  colored  crayons. 


The  letter  which  brought  it  to  the  office  came  from  Hiss 
Lillian  Brooks. 

Here  is  a  good  suggestion  from  a  successful  primary  teacher : 
An  iDteresting  and  instructive  lesson  for  primBiy  children  con  be  achieved 
in  a  short  space  of  time  with  the  combined  use  of  pencil,  paper,  sciEsors  end 
paint-box. 

The  gleeful  faces  of  the  small  workers  at  the  close  of  the  lesson  wiU 
demoDstiate  fnllj  the  fact  that  the  work  has  been  pleasurable. 
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Direct  the  pupils  to  fold  the  left  half  of  the  paper  over  upon  the  right. 
Then,  going  to  the  blackboard,  quickly  sketch  half  of  a  butterfly  or  moth. 
Tell  the  children  to  do  the  same  upon  the  paper,  beginning  at  the  fold.  Caution 
them  to  sketch  lightly. 

Next,  have  them  take  the  scissors  and  again  commencing  at  the  fold,  cut 
the  outline  as  sketched,  thus  cutting  the  two  halves  of  the  butterfly  at  the  same 
time. 

If  the  pupils  are  very  young,  as  the  majority  are  in  the  first  grade  class, 
tell  them  to  be  careful  about  the  head  and  body  or  they  will  come  out  "too 
broad." 

When  the  cutting  is  finished  and  the  folded  wings  opened  for  the  first 
time,  a  happy  little  "Oh"  will  be  heard,  for  the  surprise  will  be  universal  when 
the  children  see  their  own  success. 

After  this,  if  a  few  colored  pictures  of  butterflies  are  shown  (if  real  butter- 
flies are  obtainable,  so  much  the  better)  very  creditable  results  may  be 
secured  by  the  little  folks  in  the  painting  of  their  own  butterflies. 

Later,  a  thread  run  thru  the  body  of  the  butterfly  gives  it  an  opportunity 
to  be  suspended,  as  if  flying;  and  a  wire  across  a  comer  of  the  room  with  thirty 
or  forty  butterflies  and  moths  hung  from  it  is  quite  a  pretty  sight. 

Mima  C.  Doyle,  Omaha,  Neb. 

BeUows  Falls,  Vt.,  Jan.  25,  1910. 
My  dear  Mr.  Bailey : 

I  was  guilty  of  sending  the  little  "pung."  It  was  made  at  home  by  Harry 
Holden,  a  fourth  grade  boy  of  Saztons  River,  Vt  This  pung  was  the  pride  of 
the  whole  school  but  they  were  quite  delighted  to  give  it  to  me  to  send  to  you. 

The  clever  boy  who  made  it  has  since  passed  to  the  Great  Beyond. 

I  *™i  Very  sincerely  yours, 

Mary  E.  Baker. 
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Landscape  Painting.    By  Birge  Harrison.    254  pp.  5x7-2.    24 
halftone  illustrations.    Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    $1.50. 

This  book  among  books  on  art  is  as  distinguished  as  one  of  Birge  Harri- 
son's landscapes  among  the  pictures  in  an  annual  exhibition.  It  is  the  work 
of  a  gifted,  thoroly  trained,  ezperiencedi  kindly  man,  who  says  what  he  thinks, 
and  feels,  and  says  it  winsomely.  The  reader  feels  that  a  strong  man  has  given 
a  warm  hand  and  led  him  thru  the  beautiful  world  and  the  studios  of  great 
painters,  with  a  helpful  word  at  every  turn.  From  the  revelation  of  the  hidden 
springs  of  landscape  art  in  the  first  chapter  to  the  convincing  prophecy  as  to  its 
future  in  the  last,  the  book  is  fascinating.    Here  are  a  few  sample  sentences : 

Color  is  very  closely  allied  to  music.  Both  are  sensuous  and  passional, 
playing  directly  upon  the  emotions  and  producing  their  effects  by  some  mys- 
terious appeal  to  the  sub-conscious,  whose  ways  have  as  yet  eluded  us.  Both, 
in  their  highest  expression,  come  nearer  to  the  perfect  ideal  of  beauty  as  felt 
and  understood  by  humanity  than  any  other  form  of  art. 

Drawing  is  not  a  virtue  to  be  extolled  in  a  picture,  but  an  essential  to  be 
demanded. 

For  the  student  who  aims  to  go  far  in  art  the  golden  rule  is,  one  thing  at 
a  time.  Because  a  thing  happens  to  exist  in  nature  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
be  allowed  a  place  in  your  picture — ^which  is  a  work  of  art.  Treat  nature 
with  respect  and  affection,  but  don't  let  her  rule  you. 

There  is  not  one  of  these  rules  of  composition,  nor  one  of  the  old  conven- 
tional tenets,  that  cannot  occasionally  be  disregarded  to  advantage.  No  I 
in  this  I  am  mistaken.  There  is  one  rule  at  least  which  must  never  be  broken — 
the  rule  which  says,  "Thou  shalt  not  paint  two  pictures  upon  one  canvas." 

There  is  only  one  path  by  which  an  individual  or  a  nation  can  hope  to 
attain  to  eminence  in  art,  or  even  in  the  "arts  and  crafts" — and  that  path 
always  leads  direct  to  nature.  We  may  study  the  antiques,  and  joy  in  them, 
and  fill  o«ir  souls  with  their  beauty,  but  for  our  inspiration  we  must  ever  hark 
back  to  nature  and  get  as  near  her  heart  as  ever  we  can. 

By  the  grace  of  God  many  of  us  are  bom  with  the  sense  of  beauty;  and 
even  if  we  are  gifted  with  but  a  tiny  spark,  this  spark  can  be  fostered  until 
it  grows  into  a  clear  and  luminous  flame  whose  light  will  transform  the  most 
commonplace  scene  or  object  into  a  vision  of  infinite  loveliness. 

I  believe  that  the  final  picture  must  always  be  painted  from  memory. 

If  I  were  myself  asked  to  supply  a  formula  for  the  making  of  an  artist, 
my  receipt  would  be,  one  part  genius  and  nine  parts  hard  work. 
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Any  reasonably  capable  youth  can  readily  master  all  of  the  technical 
problems  in  existence  in  a  few  short  months,  but  it  requires  many  a  long  and 
weary  year  to  learn  to  see. 

He  who  attempts  to  improve  upon  nature  either  lacks  judgment  or  is 
endowed  with  a  conceit  so  colossal  that  there  is  no  health  in  him« 

Nature  is  not  all  beautiful  by  any  means.  But  why  should  we  chooee 
to  perpetuate  her  ugly  side?  I  belieye  it  to  be  one  of  the  artist's  chief 
functions,  as  it  should  be  his  chief  delight,  to  watch  for  the  rare  mood  when 
she  wafts  aside  the  veil  of  the  commonplace  and  shows  us  her  inner  soul  in 
some  bewildering  vision  of  poetic  beauty. 

The  Essentials  of  Lettering.  By  Thomas  £.  French  and  Robert 
Meiklejohn.  72  pp.  9x6.  Ten  full-page  plates  and  74 
figures.    Varsity  Supply  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

The  second  edition  of  this  book,  revised,  enlarged  and  enriched,  is  ''the 
best  yet."  How  often  students  and  young  teachers  ask  for  ''the  best  single 
book"  on  some  subject.  Here  is  the  best  single  book  on  lettering.  It  is  best 
for  the  following  reasons:  The  authors  know  the  subject  in  its  history,  in 
its  modem  relations,  and  in  its  pedagogical  aspects.  The  plates  and  figures 
are  well  drawn;  the  text  is  clear,  concise,  and  adequate;  it  includes  a  fuU, 
classified  bibliography  of  the  subject.  From  the  first  sane  announcement 
that  "the  foundation  of  lettering  is  the  same  for  all  users,  whether  the  appli- 
cation be  on  a  poster  or  on  a  mechanical  drawing,"  to  the  last  suggestion  as 
to  how  "to  shift  a  line  after  it  has  been  inked  in,"  the  book  is  an  absolutely 
reliable  guide  in  mechanical  and  freehand  lettering,  isolated,  or  combined  with 
ornament,  from  antique  to  art  nouveau,  straight  away  or  in  monograms, 
ciphers  and  marks.  The  well  chosen  examples  of  applied  lettering  deserve 
special  commendation.  The  term,  "Conmiercial  Gothic"  should  be  adopted 
everywhere  at  once.  The  book  is  well  printed,  and  is  designed  with  such  good 
sense  that  it  will  lie  open  fiat,  for  reference,  above  the  sheet  upon  which  one 
may  be  working,  taking  up  the  least  possible  room. 

The  Arts  and  Crafts  in  the  Middle  Ages.  By  Julia  de Wolfe 
Addison.  378  pp.  5  i  -  2  z  8.  75  illustrations  in  line,  half- 
tone and  color.    L.  C.  Page  &  Co.    S3. 

The  name  of  the  author  of  this  book  is  in  itself  a  guarantee  of  excellence. 
The  text  reveals  a  familiarity  with  original  sources,  a  wisdom  in  selecting  and 
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grouping  the  important  items  and  a  sympathy  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
ancient  documents,  most  welcome  to  the  reader,  be  he  practical  worker  in 
craft  materials  or  particular  lover  of  results.  Thru  it  all  runs  a  vein  of  quiet 
humor,  a  note  of  joy  in  modem  life  and  the  modem  point  of  view.  Consequently 
the  reader  is  happy  and  optimistic,  as  he  finishes  the  book,  notwithstanding 
the  final  sentence.  Superb  handicraft  not  only  has  been,  but  is  to  be.  The 
book  is  a  roster  of  the  master-craftsmen,  and  its  illustrations  recall  some  of 
their  most  famous  masterpieces  in  gold,  silver,  and  other  metals,  in  enamel, 
in  textiles,  in  wood,  stone,  and  ivory,  in  parquetry  and  mosaic,  and  upon  vellum. 
A  bibliography  and  index  add  to  the  value  of  the  book  as  a  unit  in  one's  working 
library. 

Addresses  and  Proceedings  of  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion, Denver,  1909. 

This  book  of  a  thousand  pages,  contains  much  on  industrial  education , 
by  President  Harvey  of  Menominee,  Miss  Gill  of  Washington,  President  Butter- 
field  of  Amherst,  Dean  Davenport  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  Commissioner 
Brown  of  Washington,  Principal  Burks  of  Albany,  Commissioner  Downing, 
and  others  in  discussion.  The  Department  of  Manual  Training  reports  addresses 
by  the  President  of  the  Department,  Mr.  Addicott,  by  Mr.  Monaghan,  Secretary 
of  the  National  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Education,  Professor 
Clark  of  Leland  Stanford,  Miss  Rich  of  Santa  Barbara  Normal,  Professor 
Chamberlain  of  Pasadena,  President  Work  of  Denton,  Texas,  Mrs.  Richards 
of  Boston,  and  Dr.  Salisbury  of  Whitewater,  Wis.  The  Department  of  Art 
Education  reports  addresses  by  Miss  Ellis  of  Cleveland,  Mrs.  Smith  of  Newcomb 
College,  Mr.  Carter  of  Denver,  Superintendent  Elson  of  Cleveland,  and  Mr. 
Henry  Read  of  Washington.  Professor  Clark  of  Leland  Stanford  presents 
a  report  on  University  Entrance  Examinations  in  Art. 

Leading  Facts  of  American  History.    By  D.  H.  Montgomery. 
Ginn  &  Co.,  new  edition. 

Is  of  interest  to  teachers  of  art  from  the  fact  that  in  its  illustrations  it 
presents  many  good  examples  of  wood  engraving.  To  compare  these  with 
the  usual  halftone  illustrations  is  an  educational  exercise,  especially  valuable 
to  pupils  of  upper  grammarTand  high  school  grade.  '*What  is  gained  in  speed 
is  lost  in  power."    "There^are  compensations  in  all  things." 
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RECENT  PUBLICATIONS 

A  SIENESE  PAnfTER  OF  THE  FRANCISCAN  LEGEND.  By  Bernard  Beren- 
son.  A  study  of  Stefano  Sassetta,  and  a  comparison  of  his  frescos  and 
panels  with  those  of  Giotto  and  Botticelli.    John  Lane  Co.    $2  net 

A  HISTORY  OF  ARCHITECTURE.  By  Russell  Sturgis.  Volume  H.  This 
authoritative  account  of  the  development  of  architecture  in  all  countries 
will  be  completed  in  three  volumes.    Baker  &  Taylor  Co.    $5  net. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  FAN.  By  G.  Woolliscroft  Rhead.  A  sumptuous  vol- 
ume giving*  a  complete  history  of  fans  and  fan-making,  and  containing 
numerous  illustrations  in  color,  halftone,  etc.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co. 
$25  net. 

WINDOWS.  By  Lewis  F.  Day.  The  third  edition,  revised  and  enlarged, 
of  an  authoritative  work  about  stained  and  painted  glass,  containing 
descriptions  of  the  world's  most  famous  windows.  Illustrated.  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.    $7.50  net 

THE  COLLECTOR'S  HANDBOOK  TO  KERAMICS  of  the  Renaissance  and 
Modem  Period.  By  William  Cheffers.  An  abridged  form  of  the  author's 
"The  Keramic  Gallery,"  giving  representations  of  the  pottery  produced 
in  American  and  English  factories.    Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    $1.50  net. 

OLD  ENGLISH  COLOR-PRINTS.    By  Charles  Hobne.    Special  number  of 
the  "International  Studio"  containing  forty  reproductions  in  color  of 
representative  color-prints  of  the  eighteenth  century.    John  Lane  Co. 
$3  net 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION.  Published  by  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor.  A  pamphlet  of  seventy  pages,  recording  an  investigation  and  a 
report  "by  a  competent  special  committee,"  "the  attitude  of  organized 
labor  and  others  toward  the  problem,"  etc.  This  important  document 
may  be  had  thru  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Education, 
20  West  44th  St,  New  York  City. 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION.  This  circular,  issued  by  the  New  York  SUte 
Education  Department,  by  Arthur  D.  Dean,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Trades 
Schools,  is  a  reprint  from  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Commissioner. 
It  deals  with  industrial  education  as  it  has  taken  shape  in  New  York,  in 
elementary  and  trades  schools,  and  in  evening  trades  classes.  Mr. 
Dean  is  specific  and  far-sighted  in  his  recommendations.  He  demands 
more  time  for  drawing  and  the  manual  arts. 
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PERTINENT  ARTICLES 

American  Domwdc  Rugt,  J.  Lawton  Kendrick,  Houm  Beautiful*  p.  70. 

Americanism  in  Sculpture  as  represented  in  the  work  of  Bela  Lyon  Pratt,  Frederick  W. 

Cobum,  Pallette  and  Bench,  p.  96. 
A  New  Departure  in  Photography,  Robert  Williams  Wood,  Century,  p.  666. 
An  Old  Circle,  Ford  Madox  Hueffer,  Hsrper's,  p.  S64. 
A  RafHa  Landscape  Basket,  Gertrude  P.  Ashley,  Palette  and  Bench,  p.  116. 
A  Reading  Journey  through  Egypt,  VI,  Temples  and  Tombs  of  Western  Thebes,  James  H. 

Breasted,  Chautauquan,  p.  86S. 
Art  of  Homer  Martin,  The,  Charles  de  Kay,  Century,  p.  687. 

Arts  and  Crafts  Bzhibition  Society :    A  Retrospect,  W.  T.  Whitley,  International  Studio,  p.  S97. 
A  Young  Breadwinner  (Sir  Thomas  Lawrence),  Fanny  W.  Msrshall,  St.  Nicholas,  p.  196. 
Book  of  To-day  and  the  Book  of  To-morrow,  The,  Harry  Lyman  Koopman,  Printing  Art, 

p.  416. 
Boston  Art  Museum,  The,  Philip  L.  Hale,  Scribner's,  p.  S69. 
Boston  Museum,  The,  Mary  B.  Hartt,  Outlook,  p.  908. 
Cardboard  Modelling,  Felix  T.  Kingston,  Practical  Teacher,  p.  443. 
Canred  Wood  Clock  Case,  Charles  Wilder  Brittan,  Palette  and  Bench,  p.  111. 
Charles  Ricketts:    A  Commentary  on  His  Activities,  C.  Lewis  Hind,  International  Studio, 

p.  969. 
Chicago's  School  Buildings,  Cara  Reese,  Good  Housekeeping,  p.  906. 
Cups,  House  Beautiful,  p.  69. 
Drawing  in  Public  Elementary  Schools,  Denver,  CoL,  Charles  M.  Carter,  Practical  Teacher, 

p. 447. 
Educative  Value  of  Manual  Training,  S.  Horace  Williams,  Manual  Training  Magaiine,  p.  969. 
Ethical  Values  of  the  Manual  and  Domestic  Arts,  William  Noyes,  Manual  Training  Magarine, 

p.  901 
Exhibition  of  the  National  Society  of  Craftsmen,  Craftsman,  p.  686. 

Ferdinand  Bngelmuller's  Bohemian  Landscapes,  M.  Olaser,  International  Studio,  p.  990. 
Frederick  Remington:    A  Painter  of  American  Life,  Roysl  Cortissoz,  Scribner's,  p.  181. 
Friends  of  the  Family — ^The  Teacher,  Blia.W.  Peattie,  Good  Housekeeping,  p.  179. 
Furniture  of  an  English  Designer,  Grace  Aspinwall,  Good  Housekeeping,  p.  986. 
Greatest  Pictures  of  the  World,  The,  n.  The  Venetian  School,  J.  H.  Gest,  Ladies'  Home  Journal, 

p.  16. 
Hammered  Metal  Buckles,  William  Whitney  Lewis,  Palette  and  Bench,  p.  116. 
Historic  Types  of  Architecture,  VI,  Phoenicia  and  Asia  Minor,  Lewis  Frederick  Pilcher, 

Chautauquan,  p.  887. 
History  Lesson  and  Drawing,  The,  W.  H.  Elgar,  Practical  Teacher,  p.  489. 
Home  Course  in  Drawing  for  Children,  A,  James  Hall,  Palette  and  Bench,  p.  106. 
Home-made  Books  and  Covers,  Sara  B.  Hill,  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  p.  86. 
How  Beauty  and  Labor  are  Interwoven  In  the  Dally  Life  of  Japan,  M.  L.  Wakeman  Curtis, 

Craftsman,  p.  617. 
Indian  Blankets,  Baskets  and  Bowls,  Craftsman,  p.  688. 

Influence  of  the  West  on  Modem  Japanese  Art,  The,  Yone  Noguchi,  Craftsman,  p.  404. 
Italian  Ancestry  of  Colonial  Furniture,  The,  Virginia  Robie,  House  Beautiful,  p.  66. 
Janet  Scndder — Sculptor,  Leila  Mechlin,  International  Studio,  p.  Ixxxi. 
Julius  OlsBon,  Painter  of  Seascapes,  A.  G.  FolUott  Stokes,  International  Studio,  p.  974. 
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Late  A.  O.  'MtLCgxtgor,  The,  An  Appredmtioii,  W.  H.  D.,  Intematioiud  Studio,  p.  SM. 
MekJBg  of  a  Mnral  Paintiiig,  The,  I,  Kenyon  Cox,  Palette  and  Bench,  p.  101. 
MaldnK  of  Metal  Lamp  Shades,  The,  Donclas  Donaldson,  Palette  and  Bench,  p.  100. 
Man  and  the  Machine,  The,  ^re-Raphaelitee  and  Their  Influence  upon  life,  C.  H.  Aahbee, 

House  Beautiful,  p.  75. 
Manet  and  Modern  American  Art,  Walter  Pach,  Craftsman,  p.  48S. 
Miniatures  by  Mabel  Welch,  F.  A.  Banc,  International  Studio,  p.  zdi. 
Mother  and  Child,  The  Theme  as  Developed  in  the  Art  of  Mary  Cassatt,  Gardner  Teall,  Good 

Housekeeping,  p.  141. 
Rational  Academy  of  Design  Exhibition,  International  Studio,  p.  d. 
National  Society  of  Craftsmen  Exhibition,  International  Studio,  p.  xctU. 
New  Constructiye  Movement,  The  (three  articles).  Practical  Teacher,  p.  410. 
Old  English  Colour  Prints,  W.  B.  Sparkes,  Practical  Teacher,  p.  400. 
Old  West  in  Pageant,  The,  William  Hard,  Outlook,  p.  ISO. 
On  the  Painting  of  Snow,  Walter  L.  Palmer,  Palette  and  Bench,  p.  00. 
Pewter  Collection,  Antonio  de  NaTarro,  House  Beautiful,  p.  00. 
Picture  in  Tjrpography,  The,  A.  L.  Hennessey,  Printing  Art,  p.  400. 
Portrait  busts  of  Conrtenay  Pollock,  P.  G.   Konody,   International  Studio,   p.  xdx. 
Relation  of  Photography  to  the  Printing  Art,  The,  m.  The  Application  of  Photography  to 

Printing,  Charles  H.  Caffln,  Printing  Art,  p.  401. 
Sculpture  of  Prince  Paul  Troubetzkoi,  The,  Achllle  Segard,  International  Studio,  p.  000. 
Should  Tott  Give  People  What  They  Want?    Temple  Scott,  Printing  Art,  p.  410. 
Strawberry  Leaf  in  Decoration,  House  Beautiful,  p.  xviil. 
Suggested  Standard  High  School  Courses  in  Wood-Turning,  Pattern-making  and  Foundry 

Practice,  Ray  L.  Southworth,  Manual  Training  Magazine,  p.  007. 
Tied  and  Dyed  Work,  Catherine  E.  Suplee,  Palette  and  Bench,  p.  114. 
Use  of  Colour  in  School,  The,  John  Young,  Practical  Teacher,  p.  400. 
Visiting  Manual  Training  Schools  in  Europe,  m,  Ldcester  and  Sheffield,  Charles  A.  Bennett, 

Manual  Training  Magazine,  p.  010. 
Where  Embroidery  Alone  Serves  to  Kill  Time,  Felix  J.  Koch,  Home  Needlework,  p.  7. 

ILLUSTRATORS 

Archer,  McCIure's,  p.  000. 

Arthurs  S.  M.,  Harper's,  pp.  001, 000. 

Bacher,  Otto  H.,  Century,  pp.  000-000. 

Batten,  J.  D.,  International  Studio,  p.  000. 

Bayha,  Edwin  F.,  Ladle*'  Home  Journal,  p.  00. 

Beaux,  Cecilia,  Century,  frontispiece. 

Becher,  Arthur,  St.  Nicholas,  pp.  007, 040. 

Benda,  Wladyslaw,  T.,  Outlook,  pp.  101-107. 

Birch,  Reginald,  St.  Nicholas,  p.  010. 

Blumenschein,  E.,  American  Magazine,  pp.  010-014. 

Booth,  Hanson,  Circle,  pp.  77-70;  Delineator,  p.  110. 

Borglum,  Gutzon,  Century,  p.  000. 

"Boz,"  St.  Nicholas,  p.  001. 

Bracker,  M.  Leone,  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  p.  10. 

Bredin,  Christine  S.,  Century,  p.  404. 

Brooke,  L.  Leslie,  St.  Nicholas,  p.  001-000 
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Brown,  Ford  Madox,  Harpor't,  pp.  S68,  8TI. 

Bon,  Clurles  L.,  Circle,  pp.  7S,  74. 

Camtt,  Miry,  Good  Houiekeepinc,  frontifplece,  pp.  141-146. 

Cmttaigne,  Andre,  Century,  p.  631;  McClnre't,  pp.  4S1,  4S4. 

Caswell,  B.  C,  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  p.  M. 

Chase,  Joseph  Cumminss,  Scrlbner's,  p.  196. 

Clark,  Roee,  St.  Nicholas,  p.  SOS. 

Cleland,  Thomas  Maitland,  Printing  Art,  pp.  4S9, 4S6. 

Cole,  Timothy,  Century,  p.  647. 

Conacher,  J.,  Scribner's,  pp.  S41-S49. 

Cort,  Howard  R.,  Delineator,  p.  168. 

Cox,  Palmer,  St.  Nicholas,  pp.  S48-S61. 

Craic,  Frank,  Delineator,  p.  117;  Scribner'i,  p.  144. 

CraTens,  John  L,  Printing  Art,  p.  4S6. 

Cravens,  Junius  S.,  Delineator,  p.  166. 

Desch,  Frank,  Harper's,  pp.  411, 416. 

DIcksee,  Margaret,  St.  Nicholas,  p.  994. 

Dixon,  Maynard,  Good* Housekeeping,  pp.  19S,  194. 

Duncan,  Walter  Jack,  McClure's,  pp.  S7S-S77. 

Edwards,  Bdward,  Printing  Art,  p.  4S1. 

Edwards,  Robert,  Circle,  pp.  81,  82. 

BngelmuUer,  Ferdinand,  International  Studio,  pp.  S90-S97. 

Bverett,  Walter  H.,  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  p.  SS. 

Fink,  Denman,  Harper's,  pp.  449, 488. 

Fisher,  Harrison,  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  p.  18. 

Flagg,  James  Montgomery,  American  Magaiine,  pp.  681,  666,  668,  669;  McClure's,  p.  481. 

Foeter,  Will,  Delineator,  p.  181. 

Foster,  William  Hamden,  Scribner's,  frontispiece,  pp.  169-166. 

Oebhardt,  Bduard  von.  International  Studio,  pp.  818-880. 

Gerard,  Baron  Francois-Pascal,  Century,  p.  647. 

Giovanni,  Bellini,  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  p.  17. 

Glackens,  W ,  McClure's,  pp.  898-896. 

Guerin,  Jules,  Century,  pp.  609,  609,  616. 

Hale,  Walter,  Harper's,  pp.  899-406. 

Hals,  Franz,  International  Studio,  p.  809. 

Hambidge,  Jay,  Century,  p.  686;  McClure's,  pp.  468-461 

Hassam,  Childe,  Craftsman,  p.  696. 

Hitchcock,  Ludus  W ,  Harper's,  pp.  880,  888,  848. 

HokusaJ,  Craftsman,  p.  619. 

Jones,  Wilfred,  Delineator,  p.  166. 

Keller,  Arthur  I.,  Century,  p.  688;  Delineator,  p.  119;  Good  Housekeeping,  pp.  164-169 

Ladies'  Home  Journal,  p.  11. 
Kleinschmidt,  Carl,  Delineator,  pp.  84,  86. 
Lawrence,  Sir  Thomas,  St.  Nicholas,  pp.  996-896. 
Lester,  Charles  F.,  St.  Nicholas,  pp.  814,  816. 
Leyendecker,  Frank  Z.,  McClure's,  cover. 
Macgregor,  A.  G.,  International  Studio,  pp.  806-808 
Manet,  Edooard,  Craftsman,  frontispiece,  pp.  487-490. 
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Martin,  Homer,  Century,  p.  N9. 

Masters,  F.  B.,  St  Nicholas,  pp.  SOS,  807. 

McConnell,  Bmlen,  Harper's,  pp.  896-861. 

McQuinn,  Robert,  Delineator,  borders  and  initials;  Printing  Art,  p.  480. 

Meylan,  P.  J.,  Ladies'  Home  Joomal,  p.  10. 

Mohr,  Jean,  Good  Housekeeping,  pp.  188, 189. 

Newcomb,  Molly,  St.  Nicholas,  cover. 

Olsson,  Julius,  International  Studio,  pp.  874-S8S. 

O'Neill,  Rose,  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  p.  SO. 

Palmer,  Walter  L.,  Palette  and  Bench,  supplement,  pp.  00-9S. 

Pepper,  Charles  Hovey,  World  To-day,  frontispiece. 

Peters,  C.  F.,  McClure's,  pp.  469-470. 

Pfetfer,  Herman,  Circle,  pp.  86,  86;  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  p.  19. 

Pollock,  Courtenay  International  Studio,  pp.  zdx,  c. 

Post,  Charles  J.,  Century,  pp.  607-616. 

Pratt,  Bela,  Palette  and  Bench,  pp.  96-96. 

Preston,  May  Wilson,  Good  Housekeeping,  pp.  174, 178. 

Pullinger,  Herbert,  Printing  Art,  frontispiece. 

Rae,  John,  Circle,  pp.  71,  7S. 

Ralyea,  C.  M.,  St.  Nicholas,  p.  8S7,  898. 

Remington,  Frederick,  Scribner's,  pp.  181-196. 

Ricketts,  Charles,  International  Studio,  frontispiece,  pp.  S60-S66.  ' 

Robinson,  David,  American  Magazine,  pp.  488, 487. 

Rosemeyer,  B.  J.,  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  p.  7. 

Rowe,  C,  Harper's,  p.  867. 

Sarka,  Charles,  American  Magazine,  pp.  469-466. 

Schneider,  Otty,  International  Studio,  p.  SS7. 

Schoonover,  F.  E.,  Harper's,  pp.  4SS,  486. 

Schuyler,  Remington,  St.  Nicholas,  p.  868. 

Scudder,  Janet,  International  Studio,  pp.  IzzzU-lzzxriii,  969. 

Simon,  Francois,  International  Studio,  p.  SSI. 

Smith,  Howard  £.,  Harper's,  frontispiece,  p.  881. 

Solon,  Leon  V.,  Outlook,  frontispiece,  pp.  161-166. 

Sorolla  y.  Bastida,  Joaquin,  McClure's,  frontispiece,  p.  S66. 

Steams,  Fred,  House  Beautiful,  cover. 

Steele,  Frederick  Dorr,  Delineator,  pp.  116, 117. 

Stick,  Frank,  St.  Nicholas,  frontispiece,  p.  S91. 

Taber,  L  W.,  St.  Nicholas,  pp.  999,  801,  818. 

Taylor,  Horace.  International  Studio,  pp.  SIS,  818. 

Titian,  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  p.  16. 

Tittle,  Walter,  Circle,  cover. 

Toft,  Albert,  International  Studio,  pp.  810,  811. 

Townsend,  Harry,  American  Magazine,  pp.  61 7^  6S0;  Harper's,  pp.  466,  469. 

Trood,  W.  H.,  St.  Nicholas,  p.  844. 

Trottbetzkoi,  Prince  Paul,  International  Studio,  pp.  S67-S7S. 

Varian,  George,  St.  Nicholas,  pp.  809,  811,  888,  867. 

Veronese,  Paul,  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  p.  17- 

Walker,  A.  B.,  Harper's,  p.  481. 
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W«ber-Ditzlcr,  Charlotte,  Delineator,  cover. 

Welch,  Mabel,  Intematioiial  Studio,  pp.  zcii-xdv. 

WeUa,  William,  International  Studio,  p.  SIS. 

Wildhack,  Robert  J.,  American  Magazine,  cover. 

Williams,  C.  D.,  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  p.  9;  McClure'i,  pp.  4S9-446. 

Williama,  J.  A.,  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  p.  SO. 

Williamson,  H.  O.,  American  Magazine,  pp.  SS7-SS0. 

Wireman,  Eugenie  M.,  St.  Nicholas,  p.  848. 

Wyeth,  N.  C,  Century,  pp.  S96,  896. 

Yohn,  F.  C,  Scribner's,  pp.  168-176. 

Young,  James  Seinor,  Printing  Art,  p.  484. 

Zom,  Anders,  International  Studio,  p.  266. 

COLOR  PLATES 

"A  Farmyard  in  Bgerland,  Bohemia,"  Otty  Schnieder,  International  Studio,  p.  897. 

"All  of  a  sudden  something  brown  shot  out  by  the  boiler  like  a  big  jack-rabbit,"  William 

Hamden  Foster.    Scribner's,  frontispiece. 
A  Race,  William  H.  Foster,  Scribner's,  p.  160. 

"Between  the  Sunset  and  the  Moon,"  Julius  Olsson,  International  Studio,  p.  ITS. 
"Chief  Warder  of  the  Frozen  North,"  Herbert  PulUnger,  Printing  Art,  frontispiece. 
Court  of  the  Omayyade  Mosque,  I>amascus,  The,  Jules  Ouerin,  Century,  p.  809. 
Coyer  design,  Frank  X,  Leyendecker,  McClure's. 
Cover  design,  C.  P.,  Good  Housekeeping. 
Cover  design,  Leon  V.  Solon,  Outlook. 
Cover  design,  Fred  Steams,  House  Beautiful. 
Cover  design,  Walter  Tittle,  Circle. 
Cover  design,  Charlotte  Weber- Ditzler,  Delineator. 
Cover  design,  Robert  J.  Wildhack,  American  Magazine. 

"Henceforth  David  prospered  in  a  humble  way,"  Howard  E.  Smith,  Harper'b,  frontispiece. 
"It  will  be  safer  for  you  in  the  end  not  to  know  any  of  our  names,"  Lucius  W.  Hitchcock, 

Harper's,  p.  842. 
•*L*hiver,"  Francois  Simon,  International  Studio,  p.  821. 
Market-place,  Damascus,  The,  Jules  Guerin,  Century,  p.  SIS. 
Meeting  the  Limited,  William  Hamden  Foster,  Scribner's,  p.  164. 
Morning  and  Evening,  Wheatley,  Oillbank,  Practical  Teacher,  pp.  488,  488. 
Petunias,  Paul  PutzU,  Keramic  Studio,  supplement. 
Pupils'  drawings.  Practical  Teacher,  pp.  4SS,  488. 
Scooping  water,  William  Hamden  Foster,  Scribner's,  p.  1S9. 
Stencilled  sash  curtains.  Good  Housekeeping,  p.  988. 
Sweetmeat  Bazaar,  Damascus,  The,  Jules  Guerin,  Century,  p.  602. 

"The  Empty  Armor  began  to  walk  up  and  down  the  cell,"  F.  E.  Schoonover,  Harper's,  p.  482. 
**The  Holy  Women  and  the  Angel  of  the  Resurrection,"  Charles  Ricketis,  International 

Studio,  frontispiece. 
*«The  Old  Garden,"  William  Wells,  International  Studio,  p.  816. 
The  People  of  Many  Lands,  n,  A  Girl  of  Holland,  Charles  Hovey  Pepper,  World  To-day, 

frontispiece. 
"The  Poplars,"  Ferdinand  Engefanullar,  International  Studio,  p.  298. 
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"Thera'are  a  bnadrad  men  beatiiiff  th«  moontahi  to  flnd  yon,"  Ladai  W.  Hitchcock,  Harpor*!, 

P.S88. 
'To  look  once  mora  into  Undly  bmnan  facei  and  steal  away,**  Ludua  W.  Hitclicock«  p.  SSO. 
White  World,  The,  Walter  L.  Palmer,  Palette  and  Bench,  enpplement. 

NOTABLE  DESIGNS 

American  Domestle  Rnga*  Hooae  Beautifal,  pp.  70,  71. 

Apron  with  Stenciled  Decoration,  Home  Needlework,  p.  68. 

Bookbindinge,  International  Studio,  pp.  89ft-MS. 

Book  Holder,  Manual  Traininc  ICagazine,  pp.  880-Ml. 

Borden  and  Initiate,  Robert  McQuinn,  Delineator. 

Bran  Work  Mallet,  Manual  Training  Magazine,  p.  S86. 

Canred  Wood  Clock  Cases,  Palette  and  Bench,  pp.  Ill,  118. 

Chairs,  Good  Housekeeping,  p.  884. 

China  Decoration,  Keramic  Studio,  pp.  808, 817-884. 

Chippendale  Furniture,  House  Beautiful,  p.  66. 

Collar  and  Button  Boi,  Manual  Training  Blagazine,  p.  884. 

Couch  Pillows,  Home  Needlework,  pp.  10-18. 

Crocheted  Cloak,  Good  Housekeeping,  p.  868. 

Crocheted  College  Robes,  Home  Needlework,  p.  86. 

Current  Decorative  Design:    Page  Borders,  etc..  Printing  Art,  pp.  489-481. 

Embroidery,  Delineator,  pp  148, 148;  Home  Needlework,  pp.  6-16. 

Enamelled  Glass  Vesseto,  intemational  Studio,  p.  801. 

Home-made  Books  and  Covers,  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  p.  86. 

Illuminated  Pages,  Intemational  Studio,  pp.  808,  804. 

India  Stool,  Suburban  Life,  p.  96. 

Irish  Crochet,  Home  Needlework,  pp.  17, 18, 19. 

Ivory  Box  with  3rass  Mountings,  Intemational  Studio,  p.  808. 

Leather  Applique,  Good  Housekeeping,  p.  868. 

Leather  Boxes,  Intemational  Studio,  pp.  800,  808. 

Leather  Card  Case,  Intemational  Studio,  p  800. 

Library  Lamp,  Manual  Training  Magarine,  p.  888. 

Metal  Lamp  Shades,  Palette  and  Bench,  pp.  109-111. 

Panete,  Intemational  Studio,  p.  899. 

Paper  Kites,  Intemational  Studio,  p.  886. 

Petunia  Designs  for  China,  Keramic  Studio,  pp.  807,  808,  816-884. 

Piano  Bench,  Manual  Training  Magarine,  p.  888. 

Pierced  Brass,  Good  Housekeeping,  p.  861.^ 

Pierced  and  Repousse  Brass  Work,  Home  Needlework,  pp.  64-66. 

Plant  Stand,  Manual  Training  Magazine,  p.  879. 

Raffia  Landscape  Baskets,  Palette  and  Bench,  pp.  116, 116. 

Revolving  Mirror,  Intemational  Studio,  p.  808. 

StendUed  Borders,  Home  Needlework,  p.  87. 

Stencilled  Sash  Curtains,  Good  Housekeeping,  p.  866. 

Temple  of  Isis  at  Petra,  The,  Harper's,  p.  484. 

Toys  Carved  in  Wood,  Interaaonal  Studio,  pp.  884  886. 

Umbrella  Stand,  Manual  Traitining  Magarine,  p.  861 

Wall  Furniture — lamp  bracket,  etc.,  Keramic  Studio,  p.  814. 
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I  WILL  TRY  TO  MAKE  THIS  PIECEof  WORK  MY  BEST 

JANUARY  CGIVTEST 

AWARDS 

First  Prize,  Book,  a  "School  Arts  Kit,"  and  Badge  with  gold  decoration. 
•Tmu  Pnn,  IX,  40  Bnckett  St.,  PortUnd,  Me. 

Second  Prize,  a  box  of  Munsell  Colors,  Wadswortfa,  Howland  Co.,  and  Badge 
with  silver  decoration. 

Veraon  Clndnato,  VII,  1S6  S.  Maditon  St.,  Stockton,  CaL 
Paul  FentoD,  IX,  Buthampton,  MaM. 
Lola  Miles,  V,  SiSS  Lombard  St.,  Eyerett,  Wash. 
Hazel  Snyder,  V,  SS06  Broadway,  Everett,  Wash. 
*John  R.  C.  Stard,  Vn,  Wendell  Phillipe  School,  Boston,  Mass. 

Third  Prize,  a  copy  of  ^'Blackboard  Drawing,'  pnblished  by  The  Davis  Pr 

and  Badge. 

Mondel  Botterfleld,  IV,  Academy  St.  School,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 
Jennie  Cobb,  Vm,  li  Winter  St.,  Portland,  Me. 
Florence  M.  Heritage,  High  School,  Langhome,  Pa. 

Elsie  Hoffman, 

Jennie  Jerd,  Randolph,  Vt. 

James  O'Connell,  IV,  Prospect  St  School,  Northampton,  Mass. 

George  Peterson,  11,  Special,  Garfield, 

Katharine  Reed,  VI,  Methoen,  Mass. 

George  Savary,  V,  49  Plimpton  St.,  Sonthbridge,  Mass. 

Inez  Tress,  Vm,  Shabbona  School,  Ottawa,  IlL 

Fourth  Prize,  The  Badge. 

Frank  Allard,  IV,  Prospect  St.  School,  Northampton,  Mass. 
Dorothy  Black,  UI,  S  Qnimby  St.,  Augusta,  Me. 
Lily  Csstle,  m.  Box  S84,  Stockton,  CaL 
Harry  Codling,  m,  Mt.  Vernon,  la. 
Earl  Cole,  IV,  WUkes-Barre,  Pa. 

Luden  Consineau,  HI,  Dominican  Academy,  Fall  River,  Mass. 
Mabel  Goerlich,  V,  S701  Smith  Ave.,  Everett,  Wa»h. 
Rolla  Griffin,  VI,  Washington  School,  Everett,  Wash. 
Ernest  Hokell,  IV,  8  Noyes  Place,  Augusta,  Me. 
^Lillian  Lawless,  V,  Florence,  Mass. 
Kari  Lund,  Everett,  Wash. 
Ruby  Luther,  IV,  610  Lafayette  St.,  Sioux  City.  la. 


*A  winner  of  honors  in  some  previous  contest. 
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Arthur  Nielsen,  III,  Kirkwood  School,  Clinton,  la. 
Marguerite  O'Brien,  Jefferson  School,  Ottawa,  Ul. 
Harry  Pomeroy,  V,  Haydenville,  Mass. 
Rudolph  Rauch,  V,  Florence,  Mass. 
Beatrice  Regnier,  IX,  9  Hale's  Court,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Alfred  Rohl,  886-S6th  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 
Lewis  Silva,  VH,  Provincetown,  Mass. 
*Leyi  Talbot,  IV,  Pleasant  St.,  Westerly,  R.  I. 
Stella  Whitton,  IV,  37  Old  Terrace  St.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 
Alberta  Wilkes,  VI,  402  E.  Rom  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 
Eleanor  Williams,  III,  80  Gage  St.,  Augusta,  Me. 

Honorable  Mention 


Annie  Anthony,  Provincetown 

Raymond  Bartman,  Everett 

George  Benway,  Northampton 

Gertrude  Brainard,  Oneonta 

Winifred  Burtt,  Methuen 

Anna  Butler,  Northampton 

Grace  Carr,  Everett 

Luason  Clarke,  Westerly 

Beatrice  Cloutier,  Augusta 

^Angela  Crowley,  Fall  River 

Eva  G.  Ellis,  Augusta 

Eddie  Ferare,  Westerly 

Ernest  Fieldhouse,  Methuen 

George  Finkbohnes,  Stockton 

Anne  Fisher,  Sioux  City 

George  Fowler,  Everett 

Vincent  Fox,  OtUwa 

Josephine  Garvulenska,  Easthampton 

Ethel  Goodman,  Beaver  Dam 

Harry  Grant,  Augusta 

Julia  Guernsey 

Clifford  Hagerman,  Everett 

Marion  Hayes,  Florence 

Henry  Hershom,  Boston 

Doris  L.  Hird,  Lowell 

Vivian  Hobbs,  Sioux  City 

Signs  Holngren,  Rockpcot 

Donald  B.  Hull,  Rldgewood 

Leona  Jacobsen,  Sioux  City 

Ora  Joalyn,  Haydenville 

Marion  Kienle,  Easthampton 

William  KUbom,  Portland 


Vera  Kuebler,  Mt  Vernon 
Mildred  Lanphere,  Westerly 
Ida  Lavallee,  Globe  Village 
Annie  Lavene,  Clinton 
Sarah  Lowe,  Wilkes-Barre 
Lewis  Marks,  Provincetown 
Ralph  Meigs,  Bellows  Falls 
Joseph  Neushotz,  Lowell 
Agnes  Novacek,  Haydenville 
Emily  Novotny,  Northampton 
Helma  Olden,  Sioux  City 
Marie  Olden,  Sioux  City 
George  Peterson,  Everett 
Herbert  Pickles,  Methuen 
Ralph  Rath,  Ottawa 
Theodore  Samsel,  Everett 
Thomav  Sanders,  Westerly 
Mabel  A.  Shriner,  Langhome 
Joseph  Shultz,  Wilkes-Barre 
Eula  Smith,  Augusta 
James  Stanton,  Everett 
Ruth  Stocks,  Leavenworth 
*Grare  Strong,  Easthampton 
Byrl  Swisher,  Archbold 
Minnie  Tate,  Beaver  Dam 
Ruth  Thompson,  Southampton 
Oscar  Tom,  Sioux  City 
Gerald  WardweU,  Augusta 
Gladys  Wentworth,  BeUows  Falls 
*Ruth  Wickham,  Beaver  Dam 
May  Yelland,  Stockton 
Grace  Toung*  Sioux  City 


*A  winner  of  honors  in  some  previous  contest. 
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Model  and  object  drawing  is  still  the  problem.  While  the  work  submitted 
presented  fewer  vagaries  than  usual  in  the  subject  matter,  and  less  fantastic 
light  and  shade,  the  actual  delineation  of  perspective  effects  was  scarcely,  if 
any,  better  than  in  the  work  submitted  a  year  ago.  Model  and  object  drawing 
is  evidently  not  yet  a  vital  subject  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  children. 

..    _  .  Fall  River,  Mass.,  February,  191  o. 

Dear  Mr.  Bailey: 

Never  before  have  the  pupils  gone  to  their  Drawing  with  the  interest  they 
have  shown  since  hearing  that  one  of  their  schoolmates  is  the  fortunate  winner 
of  a  first  prize.  In  the  seventh  grade  especially,  the  enthusiasm  is  at  its  height. 
This  makes  my  work  ever  so  much  easier,  for  they  are  an  unusually  difficult 
class  to  deal  with. 

Gabrielle  has  just  received  her  pictures  of  Japanese  birds  and  animals. 
She  is  carried  away  with  the  beauty  of  the  prints,  and  all  the  other  girls  are 
beginning  to  realize  that  it  is  well  worth  while  to  "try  one's  very  best." 

Gratefully  yours, 

A  Dominican  Sister. 

Please  remember  the  regulations : 

Pupils  whose  names  have  appeared  in  The  School  Arts  Book  as  having 
received  an  award,  must  place  on  the  face  of  every  sheet  submitted  thereafter 
a  G,  for  (Guild)  with  characters  enclosed  to  indicate  the  highest  award  received, 
and  the  year  it  was  received,  as  follows : 


These  mean,  taken  in  order  from  left  to  right.  Received  First  Prize  in 
1905;  Second  Prize  in  1906;  Third  Prize  in  1907;  Fourth  Prize  in  1906;  Mention 
in  1907.  For  example,  if  John  Jones  receives  an  Honorable  Mention,  there- 
after he  puts  M  and  the  year,  in  a  G  on  the  face  of  his  next  drawing  submitted. 
If  on  that  drawing  he  gets  a  Fourth  Prize,  upon  the  next  drawingjhe  sends 
in  he  must  put  a  4  and  the  date,  and  so  on.  If  he  should  receive  a  Mention 
after  having  won  a  Second  Prize,  he  will  write  2  and  the  date  on  his  later  draw- 
ings, for  that  is  the  highest  award  he  has  received. 
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l^'Those  who  have  received  a  prize  may  be  awarded  an  honorable  mention 
if  their  latest  work  is  as  good  as  that  upon  which  the  award  is  made,  but  no 
other  prize  unless  the  latest  work  is  better  than  that  previously  bubmitted. 

(i^nrhe  jury  is  always  glad  to  find  special  work  included,  such  as  language 
papers  upon  subjects  appropriate  to  the  month,  home  work  by  children  of 
talent,  examples  of  handicraft,  etc. 

i^^Remember  to  have  full  name  and  mailing  address  written  on  the  back  of 
each  sheet.    Send  the  drawings  flat. 


stamps  do  not  accompany  the  drawings  you  send,  do  not  expect  to 
obtain  the  drawings  by  writing  for  them  a  month  later.  Drawings  not  accom- 
panied by  return  postage  are  destroyed  immediately  after  the  awards  are  made. 

9^^ A  blue  cross  on  a  returned  drawing  means  "It  might  be  worse!"  A  blue 
star,  fair ;  a  red  star,  good ;  and  two  red  stars, — well,  sheets  with  two  or  three  are 
usually  the  sheets  that  win  prizes  and  become  the  property  of  the  Davis  Press. 
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BULLETIN 

Dr.  WiilUm  H.  Elson,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Cleveland,  will  contribute  the  leading  article  in  the  May 
number. 


\s\ 


Pottery  Craft  in  School,  by  Mr.  Cheshire  L.  Boone, 
of  Montclair,  N.  J.,  Damascus  Inlaying,  by  Miss 
Lanice  Paton,  Beirut,  Syria,  Doily  Designs,  by  Miss 
Grace  Ripley  of  the  Boston  Trade  School  for  Girls,  are 
also  among  the  next  month's  attractions,  all  richly 
illustrated. 

The  May  Number  will  be  still  further  enriched  with 
facsimile  reproductions  in  color  of  the  work  of  Mr. 
James  Hall  of  New  York. 
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The  Editor  begs  Miss  Birchall's  pardon  for  attributing 
to  her  the  rhyme  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 
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Vol.  IX  APRIL,  1910  No.  8 

A  TRANSPARENCY  OF  GOLDFISH 

WHAT  is  there  that  meets  with  a  more  enthusiastic  wel- 
come from  little  children  than  a  sheet  of  paper  and 
a  pair  of  scissors?  Nothing,  I  believe,  tmless  a  box  of  crayons 
or  a  pan  of  paint  be  added  to  the  assortment.  What  could  be 
more  pleasing  to  a  child  after  she  has  heard  the  story  of  Red 
Riding  Hood  told  and  re-told  time  after  time  until  she  herself 
can  be  a  little  Red  Riding  Hood  with  John  for  the  wolf,  than  to 
be  given  the  opportunity  to  create  a  Red  Riding  Hood — ^the 
woods  and  the  wolf  and  the  very  house  grandma  lived  in  and 
the  very  bed  in  which  Red  Riding  Hood  found  the  wolf. 

With  very  few  suggestions  as  to  what  to  do  first  (the  starting 
point  is  always  hard)  illustrative  work  of  this  sort  can  be  indi- 
vidually worked  out  by  every  child  for  seat  work.  The  child's 
delight  and  satisfaction,  when  all  is  completed,  will  rival  that  of 
a  writer  when  his  first  story  appears  in  print.  Such  work  is 
valuable  to  every  child  in  many  ways,  but  chiefly  because  they 
have  been  allowed  to  create.  Herein  is  the  source  of  their 
greatest  pleasure. 

In  my  little  class  we  had  all  become  interested  in  goldfish 
until,  swamped  by  this  enthusiasm  and  stimulated  by  a  suggestion 
offered  me  by  a  Kindergartner,  I  announced  one  morning  that 
we  were  each  going  to  make  a  globe  of  goldfish.  The  delight  of 
the  children  at  the  mere  suggestion  was  quite  enough,  but  it 
was  most  complete  when  every  child  had  made  his  own  globe 
of  fish  to  take  home  to  mother.  I  will  tell  you  how  it  was  made 
and  then  you  may  experience  the  same  delight  with  your  children. 

First.  Draw  upon  the  board  goldfish  of  different  kinds, 
as  much  simplified  as  possible,  in  all  conceivable  positions.    See 
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Plate  I.  Give  to  every  child,  paper  and  colored  crayons  and  let 
them  draw  and  cut  goldfish  until  three  or  four  good  ones  io 
different  positions  are  obtained. 


Second.  After  talking  about  the  food  fish  need,  draw  on 
the  board  pictures  of  the  weeds  and  grasses  they  feed  upon,  as 
much  simplified  as  possible.  See  Plate  11.  Have  the  children 
draw  and  cut  some  of  these  as  well  as  they  can. 
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Third.    Give  to  every  child  two  sheets  of  6*  z  9'  gray  drawing 
or  bogus  paper  on  which  has  been  traced  the  outliae .  of  half 


a  fish  globe,  as  in  Plate  III.    Fold  on  the  dotted  line.    This 
furnishes  a  cutting  lesson  for  seat  work  another  day. 

Fourth.  This  part  of  the  work  should  be  taken  in  a  drawing 
period  as  it  needs  careful  supervision.  Give  to  every  child  two 
sheets  of  Japanese  transparent  paper  cut  5  1-2' x  8",  and  some 
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A  TRAFSPAREnCY  OP  GOLDFISH 


paste.  Paste  one  of  these  sheets  onto 
each  of  the  sheets  6*  z  9*  from  which 
the  children  have  cut  away  the  globe. 
Paste  the  fish  and  grasses  onto  the 
wrong  side  of  the  globe  sheets,  so  that 
they  will  be  seen  thru  the  transparent 
paper.  Next  paste  together  the  two 
sheets  of  6"  z  q*  and  you  have  completed  the  transparency  as 
shown  in  Plate  IV,  When  hung  in  the  window  this  is  most 
effective  and  pleasing  to  the  children. 


PUIS  IV.    The  coldeih  i*r  completHl  in  Iha  fona  of  ■  Crinipuincy. 

Caution.  Before  giving  the  lesson  a  teacher  should  con- 
struct a  model  herself  that  she  may  realize  any  difficulty  that 
may  arise,  and  so  anticipate  it  and  perhaps  guard  against  it  with 
the  children. 

GERTRUDE  I.  BIGELOW 


MAY  BASKETS 

I.    A  WOVEN  BASKET 

FOR  May  baskets  a  tough  paper  is  desirable.    It  can  be  made 
more  effective  by  tinting  one  side  with  colored  crayon  or 
water  color. 

For  the  woven  basket  shown  in  Figure  n,  an  oblong  piece 


Flsuie*  I  add  II.    The  wot«o  bukel  before  anil  afwr  vmtIqs. 

of  paper  is  required.  Fold  the  paper  down  the  center  and  cut 
it  into  the  form  of  an  ellipse  with  an  added  base  for  the  bottom 
of  the  basket,  as  shown  in  Figure  I.  About  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
inside  the  edge  of  the  ellipse  draw  a  line,  A,  to  indicate  the  width 
of  the  handle  and  the  edge  of  the  basket.  Draw  lines  as  marked 
(r,  3,  3,  etc.)  on  the  doubled  paper,  from  the  folded  edge  to  the 
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edge  line,  making  the  strips  wider  at  the  fold 
tbao  at  the  edge ;  the  number  of  cuts  deter- 
mines the  fine  or  coarse  weave  of  the  basket. 
I  y    To  facilitate  dictation,  number  the  strips. 
Beginning 


with  No. 
skip  over 
three  strips 
and  draw 
or  weave  No.  i  under  No.  5 ; 
skip  three  more  and  weave  it 
under  No.  9;  skip  over  three 
strips  and  weave  it  under  No. 
13 ;  over  three  strips  and 
under  No.  17,  etc.  Push  the 
strip  well  over  to  the  edge 
line. 

Now  take  the  middle  strip 
of  the  top  group  which  is  No. 
3.  Pass  it  over  No.  4,  No.  5, 
and  No.  6,  and  under  No.  7; 
over  No.  8,  No.  9,  and  No.  10, 
and  under  No.  11,  etc.  Next 
take  No,  5,  pass  it  over  three 
strips  and  under  the  fourth, 
etc.  Then  No.  7  in  the  same 
way,  and  so  on  till  the  front 
half  of  the  basket  is  finished. 

The  strips  which  remain 
loose  at  the  back  are  then 
woven  in  and  out  in  the  usual 
manner;  if  the  work  is  cor- 


MAY  BASKETS  CHAPLAIN 

rectly  done,  the  basket  will  open  without  obstruction  all  the  way 
down  to  the  edge  line. 

II.    A  DROP  BASKET  OR  NET 

Fold  a  circle  or  a  square  three  times,  to  half,  quarter,  and 
eighth.  The  younger  children  should  draw  lines  in  pencil  before 
attempting  to  cut,  as  shown  in  Figure  III.  The  closer  the  cuts 
are  to  one  another,  and  the  nearer  to  the  edge,  the  more  delicate 
and  the  longer  the  net  will  be ;  but  to  achieve  such  a  result  requires 
some  practice  in  handling  scissors,  and  a  suitable  paper, — strong 
but  not  thick.  After  unfolding  the  cut  paper,  place  something 
heavy,  such  as  a  small  marble,  in  the  center  to  cause  the  net 
to  lengthen  out,  as  shown  in  Figure  IV.  The  open  meshes  may 
then  be  filled  with  light  flowers  such  as  buttercups  or  violets. 

HELENE  JENSEN  CHAPLAIN 
Stamford,  Connecticut 
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SCHOOL  USE  OF  THE  STEREOPTICON 

A  FEW  years  ago  I  had  the  great  privilege  of  crossing  the 
Atlantic  and  of  visiting  several  of  the  countries  of  Europe. 
While  going  up  the  Rhine,  which  was  even  more  beautiful  than 
I  had  supposed,  I  was  impressed  with  this  thought  that  came  to 
me,  ^'How  poor  and  inadequate  are  words  to  convey  ideas  to 
children  I    I  must  have  a  stereopticon." 

When  I  arrived  in  New  York,  I  saw  this  paragraph  in  a  New 
York  paper :  'The  City  of  San  Francisco  has  just  appropriated 
$3,000  for  the  ptu-chase  of  a  stereopticon  and  slides,  and  the 
employment  of  a  special  teacher  in  geography,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  children  in  the  public  schools."  At  the  first  meeting  of 
my  Board,  I  stated  my  case  to  them,  and  they  promptly  provided 
me  with  a  first-class  stereopticon  and  slides. 

I  showed  pictures  to  the  children  several  times  myself,  and 
invited  others  to  do  so,  but  I  was  not  satisfied  with  that  way  of 
doing  it,  and  set  about  devising  some  plan  whereby  I  might 
make  a  class  exercise  of  it.  I  finally  evolved  the  following, 
which  is  original,  so  far  as  I  know,  and  which  has  proved  very 
satisfactory. 

When  the  subject  has  been  chosen,  say  the  Rhine  for  in- 
stance, I  procure  by  purchase  or  hire  about  forty  slides,  and 
show  one  to  each  member  of  the  class.  I  then  require  each 
pupil  to  look  up  the  subject  of  his  slide  from  books  in  the  library, 
and  to  write  an  account  or  description  of  it  in  the  best  possible 
English.  After  the  teacher  has  approved  of  it,  each  boy  and  girl 
commits  that  which  he  or  she  has  written  to  memory,  and  is 
drilled  by  the  teacher  of  reading  to  recite  it  well. 

When  Stereopticon  Day  arrives,  and  the  school  has  assembled 
to  see  the  pictures,  each  pupil,  as  the  picture  which  he  has  studied 
is  thrown  upon  the  screen,  rises  in  the  dark,  and  recites  the 
explanation  of  the  slide.  Instead  of  one  lecturer,  there  are  forty; 
one  new  voice  for  every  new  picture.  The  children  are  delighted 
with  it. 
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On  the  evening  of^the  same  day,  the  parents  are  invited,  and 
the  pictures  are  shown  again.  The  haU  is  always  Med,  and 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  securing  funds  for  all  the  slides  that  may 
be  needed. 

CHARLES  B.  JEHNINGS 

SDpaintnident  of  Schoota 


GARDEN  FURNITURE 

THE  making  of  successful  garden  furniture  in  cement  requires 
a  few  simple  tools,  a  modest  outlay  for  materials ;  but  a 
good   deal   of   skill,   taste,   and  patience. 

An  outfit  for  reasonably  important  work  should  include: 
a  bag  of  good  Portland  cement,  a  half  barrel  or  so  of  clean 
sharp  sand,  rather  fine,  about  one  hundred  pounds  of  niodeling 
clay,  a  pint  of  orange  shellac  in  alcohol,  a  half  pint  of  lard  oil, 
three  or  four  stearine  candles,  a  half  barrel  of  plaster  of  Paris 
for  casting,  some  bturlap  (old  sacks  will  do),  a  dozen  old  bricks, 
and  a  tight  board  platform  on  which  to  mix  cement.  The  tools 
needed  are :  a  spade,  a  steel  plasterer's  trowel,  a  small  pointing 
trowel,  a  steel  tool  or  spatula  such  as  plaster  workers  use.  Fig.  6, 
a  thin  steel  pallet  used  in  finishing  pottery.  Fig.  6,  some  wood 
blocks  of  various  sizes,  a  couple  of  brushes  for  shellac  and  lard 
oil,  a  pair  of  ten-cent  canvas  gloves,  a  small  round  wooden  mallet 
used  by  stone  carvers.  Fig.  6,  two  eight-foot  lengths  of  light  iron 
chain,  and  two  galvanized  iron  tturn-buckles.  Some  1-4  inch 
crushed  stone  is  useful  but  not  necessary. 

The  round  garden  pot  embodies  most  of  the  principles  in- 
volved in  this  work,  therefore  it  would  perhaps  be  the  best  to 
begin  with.  The  vase  attempted  should  be  perfectly  plain  with- 
out ornament  or  handles,  about  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches  high. 
The  shapes  shown  in  Figure  2  are  easy  to  make  and  will  not 
burst  from  freezing. 

The  design  should  be  drawn  full  size  in  elevation,  and  a 
templet.  Fig.  i,  of  tough,  heavy  cardboard,  cut  from  a  tracing 
of  the  outline. 

Now  on  top  of  a  stand  or  table  of  convenient  height,  draw 
a  circle  the  size  of  the  bottom  of  the  vase,  and  about  six  inches 
outside  of  that  draw  a  larger  circle  on  the  same  center. 

If  the  modeling  clay  is  of  the  proper  consistency,  build  within 
the  inner  circle  a  pile  of  bricks,  some  two  or  three  inches  smaller 
than  the  outside  dimensions  of  the  proposed  vase.    Soft  clay 
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should  be  used  between  the  wet  bricks  to  keep  them  in  place. 
This  pile  of  bricks  acts  as  a  core  to  the  model,  saving  material. 
Now  coat  the  core  with  clay  approximating  the  final  shape 
of  the  vase.  If  the  bottom  of  the  templet  has  been  cut  at  right 
angles  to  the  vertical  ajiis  of  the  vase,  it  may  be  placed  in  position, 
the  bottom  of  the  outline  touching  the  inner  circle;  and  after 


:  llu(  Peoiuylvaiiii  HiueiHD^ 

marking  the  point  where  the  templet  crosses  the  outer  circle, 
it  can  be  moved  around  on  these  lines  to  test  the  shape  of  the 
vase. 

To  make  the  mould  in  which  to  form  the  cement  reproduc- 
tion of  the  model,  beat  out  a  number  of  flat  strips  of  clay  about 
three  inches  wide  and  one  inch  thick,  to  be  used  as  "fences" 
to  control  the  plaster. 

The  mould  is  to  be  made  in  four  pieces.  Fig.  4,  two  opposite 
sides  first,  then  the  remaining  pair  filled  in  between. 
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As  the  thickness  of  the  cement  vase  will  be  about  one  inch, 
a  circle  must  be  drawn  on  the  flat  solid  top  of  the  model  about 
that  distance  back  from  the  outside  edge. 

Carefully  remove  the  clay  inside  of  this  circle  to  the  depth 
of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  or  so,  working  back  two  or  three  inches 
toward  the  center.  If  one  of  the  strips  of  clay  be  now  set  on 
edge  around  this  groove,  a  neat  joint  will  be  formed  with  the 
top  of  the  model  and  will  allow  the  mould  to  extend  over,  in 
order  to  form  the  thickness  or  rim  of  the  cement  vase.  Divide 
the  vase  into  four  equal  parts  by  means  of  vertical  lines  lightly 
drawn. 

Press  the  edge  of  a  clay  strip  firmly  against  the  side  of  the 
model  along  one  of  the  vertical  division  lines,  being  careful  to 
have  the  thickness  of  the  strip  to  one  side  of  the  line.  Place 
the  next  strip  along  a  second  vertical  with  its  thickness  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  line.    . 

Carefully  smooth  these  ''fences"  or  strips  on  the  sides  next 
the  lines,  so  that  they  form  a  clean  right  angle  with  the  model. 

They  may  be  supported  at  intervals  along  the  back  by  lumps 
of  clay,  and  should  extend  from  the  stand  or  platform  to  the 
fence  which  encircles  the  top  of  model,  Fig.  3.  If  carefully 
done,  exactly  one-quarter  of  the  model  will  be  inclosed  by  these 
fences. 

Now  after  inclosing  the  opposite  side  of  the  model  in  the 
same  manner,  give  both  sides,  the  surroimding  fences,  and  the 
board  platform,  a  coat  of  lard  oil  and  you  are  ready  to  mix  plaster. 

Into  a  bowl  or  pan  holding  about  eight  quarts,  put  water 
till  three  parts  full. 

Sift  the  plaster  slowly  thru  the  fingers  or  sieve  into  the  water 
until  the  settled  plaster  can  be  felt  within  an  inch  or  so  of  the 
surface.  Do  not  stir  the  plaster  while  sifting  it  in,  but  run  the 
hands  thru  it  afterward  squeezing  out  all  the  lumps. 
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The  mixture  should  be  of  the  consistency  of  rich  cream. 
While  the  plaster  stands  for  a  moment,  cut  a  piece  of  burlap 
slightly  smaller  but  of  the  same  general  shape  as  a  quarter  of 
the  vase. 

Resting  the  bowl  on  the  edge  of   the  stand  or  platform, 


Decanted  garden  pau  manulactuced  by  $T;idei]U  ol  Ibe  Pemuylvaiiia  Hohdiii  Scbool 

with  the  bands  slop  the  plaster  gently  over  the  surface  of  one  of 
the  enclosed  quarters  of  the  model,  working  from  the  top  down- 
ward until  evenly  coated. 

Pay  no  attention  to  the  excess  plaster  gathering  at  the  bottom 
till  after  the  surface  is  covered,  as  it  may  then  be  scraped  up 
with  the  steel  pallet  or  small  trowel  and  plastered  evenly  over 
the  mould. 

As  the  plaster  hardens  quickly,  start  with  the  creamy  mixture 
so  that  it  is  not  too  stiff  when  finishing  the  coating. 
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The  first  bowLof  plaster  shotild  form  a  layer  about  one  inch 
thick.  When  the  second  bowl  has  been  mixed,  dampen  the  piece 
of  burlap  and  dip  it  in  the  fresh  plaster  till  saturated.  Spread  it 
evenly  over  the  first  coating  to  strengthen  the  mould.  Now  build 
up  as  before  till  the  mould  is  about  three  inches  thick  all  over. 

Twist  some  burlap  into  six-inch  lengths,  embed  the  ends 
in  the  back  of  the  mould,  and  handles  will  be  formed  facilitating 
the  removal  of  the  mould. 

As  the  opposite  of  the  model  has  been  similarly  prepared 
proceed  to  cover  it  in  the  same  way.  Shape  the  back  of  the 
sections  neatly  and  remove  all  plaster  from  the  table. 

In  about  half  an  hour  the  fences  may  be  removed,  exposing 
the  edges  of  the  sections.  Do  not  remove  the  one  aroimd  the 
top.  Using  a  long,  sharp  knife  trim  the  edges  of  the  mould  care- 
fully, in  order  to  form  a  neat  joint  with  the  next  piece. 

Fill  air  holes,  if  any,  with  plaster ;  then  cut  a  notch  in  the 
edge  of  each  section,  several  inches  from  the  top  and  another 
the  same  distance  from  the  bottom ;  repeat  on  the  opposite  edges 
till  each  section  has  four  notches.  Fig.  4. 

The  plaster  which  forms  the  last  two  sections  will  nm  over 
into  these  notches  and  form  lugs,  which  will  enable  the  pieces 
to  be  readily  assembled.  Fig.  4. 

Look  over  the  exposed  surfaces  of  the  model;  clean  and 
true  them  up,  carefully  removing  all  traces  of  the  clay  fences. 

Give  the  edges  of  the  mould  a  coat  of  shellac  and,  when  dry, 
the  whole  of  the  exposed  portions  and  edges  a  coat  of  lard  oil. 

Cut  burlap,  mix  plaster  and  form  the  last  two  sections  of 
the  mould.  In  five  or  six  hours  the  joints  of  the  mould  may  be 
scraped  till  the  line  of  shellac  appears;  then  the  fence  at  the 
top  having  been  previously  removed,  the  two  sections  last  made 
may  be  taken  off  the  model  by  pulling  at  the  handles  and  jarring 
the  top  with  the  fist.    Remove  the  other  two  and  look  them  all 
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over  very  carefully;  fill  all  air  holes  with  plaster  and  model  off 
evenly  while  wet,  remove  any  excrescences,  and  give  the  whole 
inside  two  rather  thin  coats  of  shellac  allowing  time  to  dry  be- 
tween the  coats.  '  The  mould  may  now  be  assembled,  (provided 
the  shellac  is  dry),  on  a  fiat  slab  or  table. 


An  onumeiital  ouldooi  flaver  box  by  ■  Hudtol  ol  (b<  I>iiiuuylTUkia  HoMum  School 
•a  lndD<lri«l  Art. 

Open  a  link  at  each  end  of  the  chains,  forming  hooks. 

Screw  the  hooks  on  the  turn-buckles  out  to  their  full  extent : 
hook  the  chains  into  the  swivel-eyes  on  the  turn-buckles  and 
place  them  loosely  about  the  mould,  pass  them  around  the  large 
hooks  and  adjust  their  length  by  hooking  them  back  around 
the  mould. 

Blocks  of  wood  must  be  placed  under  the  hook  and  under 
the  swivel-eye  of  each  turn-buckle  so  as  not  to  bind  against  the 
vase  when  screwed  up  tight.  Fig.  5. 
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When  the  chains  are  properly  adjusted  and  tightened  by  turn- 
ing the  buckles,  cut  pieces  of  burlap  the  size  of  the  hand,  dip  them 
into  liquid  plaster  and  stick  them  firmly  across*  the  joints  of  the 
mould,  above  and  below  the  chains,  Fig.  5.  When  set,  turn 
the  entire  mould  over  on  its  side  and  see  if  the  joints  come  evenly 
together.  Bring  them  parallel,  if  tmeven,  by  scraping  them  with 
the  steel  pallet.  Touch  bare  spots  with  shellac,  fill  all  cracks  with 
liquid  plaster,  wiping  away  the  excess  with  sponge,  brush,  and 
wet  fingers,  so  as  to  be  perfectly  smooth  and  level. 

When  dry,  shellac  all  fresh  plaster ;  then  with  a  sharp  knife 
trim  the  top  opening  to  a  true,  unbroken  circle,  and  set  the  mould 
over  in  place.  Run  liquid  plaster  under  the  edges  of  the  mould 
from  the  inside,  smooth  off  carefully  around  the  bottom  as  before 
forming  a  close  joint  with  the  slab  or  table,  and  when  the  plaster 
sets,  shellac  all  fresh  places. 

Into  a  half  pint  of  hot  kerosene  put  one  of  the  candles  shaved 
fine.  When  dissolved  go  over  the  entire  inside  of  the  mould 
with  a  thin,  even  coat  of  this  grease. 

Now  that  the  mould  is  prepared  the  cement  may  be  mixed. 
Allow  two  or  three  hours  to  be  devoted  to  this  mixing  and  the 
packing  of  the  vase. 

The  cement  is  to  be  used  in  a  ''semi-wet"  condition,  as  it 
gives  a  most  excellent  surface  and  dispenses  with  a  ''core."  Two 
parts  of  sand  to  one  of  cement  may  be  measured  out  and  put 
thru  a  sieve  or  screen  to  remove  dirt,  lumps,  and  stones.  Turn 
over  and  over  with  the  spade  till  the  mixture  shows  a  perfectly 
even  color  when  cut  with  a  trowel.  As  the  material  is  inex- 
pensive the  exact  amount  for  a  particular  vase  or  model  should 
be  determined  by  experience.  Thoro  mixing  is  a  prime  factor  in 
successful  cement  work.  Sprinkle  lightly  with  water  as  the  mass 
is  turned  over,  adding  the  water  slowly  as  the  cement  will  not 
pack  well  if  made  too  wet.    Test  frequently  by  squeezing  a  hand- 
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fill  tightly:  when  just  wet  enough  the  mass  will  hold  together 
retaining  the  impression  of  the  hand,  and  may  be  rolled  to  and 
fro  in  the  palm.- 

As  the  water  is  added  the  cement  will  gather  in  lumps,  other 
spots  remaining  dry.  Stop  sprinkling  before  the  mass  is  wet  all 
thru  and  work  thoroly  with  the  plasterer's  trowel  till  all  lumps 
are  broken  and  the  moisture  is  evenly  distributed.  As  the  mould 
has  been  coated  to  prevent  the  cement  from  sticking,  dump  a 
couple  of  spadefuls  of  the  mixture  into  the  mould.  With  the 
hands  protected  by  gloves  distribute  the  cement  evenly  over  the 
bottom  to  a  depth  of  three  inches. 

Beginning  in  the  center  of  the  bottom  tamp  the  cement 
firmly  with  the  mallet  till  very  solid,  but  do  not  go  within  three 
inches  of  the  sides,  or  the  walls  Will  not  imite  perfectly  with  the 
bottom. 

The  sides  are  placed  next.  Dump  the  cement  in,  a  couple 
of  spadefuls  at  a  time,  build  around  the  sides  with  large  handfuls, 
pressing  very  firmly  in  place  and  making  a  layer  about  three 
inches  thick. 

Avoid  packing  or  smoothing  the  top  of  the  layers  and  keep 
the  upper  edge  the  full  thickness,  so  that  subsequent  layers  rest 
solidly  upon  it  and  do  not  slide  down.  When  the  cement  reaches 
the  top  be  especially  careful  to  have  the  walls  a  good  deal  thicker 
than  the  depth  of  the  mould  at  this  point,  to  allow  for  compres- 
sion when  packed.  Test  the  thickness  of  the  walls  from  time 
to  time  with  a  straight  piece  of  wire. 

Begin  at  the  bottom,  after  scraping  out  the  excess,  and  tamp 
firmly  but  lightly  roimd  and  round  the  walls,  rising  gradually 
to  the  top.  This  drives  the  cement  outward  and  upward  in  perfect 
contact  with  the  sides  and  top  of  the  mould,  and  keeps  the  sides 
from  jarring  down.  Tamp  the  walls  again  and  again^jtill  the 
sides  have  been  compressed  to  an  inch  or  so  in  thickness,  and 
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the  cement  at  the  top  driven  in  flush  with  the  overhanging  edge 
of  the  mould.  If  any  part  falls  during  the  packing,  scratch  the 
surface  well  before  replacing  it. 

In  building  up  the  layers  the  cement  will  gather  in  the 
bottom;  scrape  this  up  and  add  it  at  the  top,  the  packed  bottom 
being  easily  located.  As  the  inside  is  that  of  the  completed  vase, 
see  that  it  is  neatly  smoothed  off. 

With  the  steel  pallet  bent  to  fit  the  curve  go  carefully  arotmd 
the  top  edges  just  beneath  the  overhanging  edge  of  the  mould, 
and  press  the  cement  firmly  back  making  the  inside  edge  of  the 
vase  solid  and  continuous.  After  standing  two  or  three  hours 
the  work  should  be  frequently  sprinkled,  and  finally  left  for  from 
thirty  to  forty  hours,  wetting  the  inside  several  times.  The 
mould  may  then  be  removed  as  follows:  Peel  off  the  burlap 
strips  over  the  joints,  let  go  the  chains  and  jar  the  top  of  the  last 
formed  section,  using  the  fist  in  preference  to  the  mallet.  It 
may  be  necessary  to  pry  a  dull  chisel  into  the  crack  of  the  mould 
at  the  bottom  so  that  the  mould  may  start  from  the  cement 
evenly.    Release  the  opposite  section,  then  the  two  sides. 

If  the  joints  were  properly  treated  and  the  packing  carefully 
done,  the  vase  should  show  no  marks  of  the  mould  and  no  porous 
spots.  The  latter,  if  any  appear,  may  be  packed  with  cement  pre- 
pared as  before,  using  the  steel  spatula  to  pack  it.  Keep  from  the 
sun  for  at  least  a  week  and  soak  well  with  water  twice  a  day; 
all  the  better  if  the  vase  can  be  submerged  in  water  for  several 
days.  If  it  must  stand  in  a  heated  room  while  curing,  cover 
carefully  with  a  large  piece  of  table  oil-cloth  to  retain  the  moisture. 

Broken  places  may  be  fastened  on  by  using  a  paste  of  neat 
cement  applied  while  the  parts  are  wet. 

CHARLES  T.  SCOTT 

Pennsylvania  Museum  School  of  Industrial  Art 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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T  X  7^AT  power  lies  in  names!  Even  to-night  with  all  out- 
V  V  doors  encased  in  an  armor  of  ice,  and  the  sleety  rain 
falling  out  of  the  darkness  above,  a  single  word  on  a  printed 
page  is  calling  forth  pictures  more  real  than  the  night  itself, 
pictures  of  a  sunlit  summer  country,  a  region  of  hills  and  lakes 
and  high-bom  streams,  of  fields  and  waving  woods  half  clothed 
in  en  Indian  summer  haze  of  legend  and  mystery. 

"The  Chautauqua?  Ah  yes;  which  one?"  The  "Chau- 
tauqua idea,"  a  plan  of  summer  school  work  and  study  at  home, 
first  found  expression  some  thirty-five  years  ago  at  a  camp  in 
a  grove  on  the  edge  of  a  beautiful  lake  in  western  New  York. 
The  educational  scheme,  finding  favor,  has  traveled  pretty  well 
aroxmd  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  world,  and  the  name  has 
followed  the  thought,  so  that  to-day  there  are  Northern  Chau- 
tauquas  and  Southern  Chautauquas  and  even  Australian  Chau- 
tauquas,  and  people  who  travel  are  apt  to  say,  "The  Chautauqua? 
Ah  yes;  which  one?"  But  to  one  who  has  walked  on  the  edge 
of  that  lake  and  under  the  trees  of  that  grove  the  word  is  no 
common  noun;  it  does  not  call  for  the  article:  to  him  there 
is  but  one  Chautauqua  and  that  is  the  one  on  the  edge  of  the  lake 
which  the  Indians  named  Chautauqua. 

In  the  rolling  hill  country  just  where  the  Appalachians 
spread  to  the  west  and  north  to  disappear  in  the  Mississippi  Plain 
and  the  vine-growing  slopes  of  Lake  Erie,  lies  the  County  of 
Chautauqua,  the  westernmost  county  of  New  York  State.    No- 
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where  on  all  its  retreat  did  the  perishing  Indian  race  leave  a  chain 
of  more  melodious  names  than  here :  Chautauqua,  Cattaraugus, 
Conewongo,  Cassadaga.  Even  to-day  these  names  still  cling 
to  lakes  and  streams  and  wooded  hills  like  the  scent  of  forgotten 


Tbeie  ate  diyt  wben  tbe  eyes  of  tbe  wmer  nmong  the  billi  are  lilvei  tad  lbs  blue  ol 
tbe  Iky  i*  tbe  laadaml. 

camp  fires,  the  memory  of  a  race  which  has  long  since  folded 
its  tents. 

All  thru  the  year  two  climates  strive  here  to  rule  the  air; 
one  when  the  wind  blows  from  the  north,  one  when  it  blows 
from  the  south.  There  are  days  upon  days  at  a  time  in  summer 
as  well  as  in  winter  when  the  cool  green  sky  of  tbe  Canadas 
holds  overhead  and  the  eyes  of  water  among  the  hills  grow  keen 
and  blue  as  the  blade  of  a  hunting  knife.  The  evergreens  stand 
clear-cut  and  mosaic-like  against  the  slopes  of  the  farther  up- 
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lands,  and  in  the  villages  down  the  hills  like  those  in  Parrisb's 
fairylands,  every  separate  color  of  wall  or  roof  or  window  or 
chimney  gleams  like  a  separate  jewel.    Painters  would  disagree 


M  wtalcb  Hatura  bu  plinted  in  Ilitnn'i  way,  with  cat- 
pada  and  purple  airow-luada  and  yallov  watv^ 
nlchaa  befoie,  and  dmra-llks  vlllowi  behind,  eddnc  the  hlUa. 

on  days  like  these  when  the  air  is  a  crystal  and  not  a  veil.  These 
are  the  days  for  Winslow  Homers  and  Prendergasts.  And 
with  what  magnifience  these  days  end  I  It  is  an  experience  to 
look  out  over  the  breadth  and  depth  of  the  plain  with  the  thin 
line  of  Canada  sixty  or  seventy  miles  away,  the  sunset  climbing 
the  dome  to  the  zenith  above,  gilding  the  vineyards  and  woods 
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laid  out  below,  filling  the  Northern  and  Southern  skies,  and 
flaming  out  on  the  thimderheads  in  the  east  in  a  full  orchestra- 
tion of  color  1 

And  then  there  come  other  days — days  when  the  eyes  of 


Th<  ilIhoucl[«  ot  ehni  ■iDDf  the  shore  Icrom  titj  la  Ibcir  garment*  «l  tattered  lac*. 

water  among  the  hills  are  silver  and  the  blue  of  the  sky  is  the 
tenderest,  a  film  of  white  and  pinkish  cloud  has  been  pulled 
across  it  and  somewhat  torn  in  the  pulling,  so  that  at  moments 
the  sun  comes  thru,  and  at  moments  goes,  and  by  sUght 
persuasion  comes  again.  On  these  days  the  air  is  like  the  air 
of  Tuscany,  perfumes  are  borne  to  us  of  regions  farther  south, 
and  the  key  of  the  landscape  is  pearl.  These  are  the  days  for 
the  painters  of  old  Lyme,  the  Tryons  and  Comaus  and  Lathrops. 
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And  as  to  Chautauqua  Lake  itself,  it  lies,  so  to  speak,  in  the 
very  arms  of  the  hills.  Here  and  there  fold  of  forest  or  ribbon 
of  land  obscures  it;  here,  it  is  so  wide  that  the  camps  on  the 
farther  shore  are  mere  dots  of  white;  there,  so  narrow  that  the 
old  man  who  attends  the  primitive  ferry  can  be  hailed  from  the 


Tbcrc  is  ■  moviaE  blur  of  lichl  icrou  the  witcr,  and  >  blar  of  lound  in  the  maple* 
■  nd  cversiseni  ol  llu  irove. 

other  side.  Here,  it  is  bordered  with  marshes  which  Nature 
has  planted  in  Nature's  way  with  cat-tails  along  the  shore  and 
lily-pads  and  purple  arrow-beads  and  yellow  water-watches 
before,  and  down-like  willows  behind,  edging  the  hills.  The 
sound  of  sheep  bells  comes  over  the  water  and  tells  of  upland 
pastures,  and  now  and  again  the  willows  part  and  the  slopes 
themselves  are  seen,  perfumed  with  sweet  briar  and  sentinelled 
with  mullein.  There,  are  the  long  inlets  to  be  explored  where 
still  deep  water  winds  under  naves  of  great  boughs  so  closely 
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woven  in  places  that  the  sun  cannot  come  thru  even  on  the 
brightest  days,  and  boats  float  between  the  arch  above  and  its 
reflection  below. 

As  to  Chautauqua  Assembly.  It  fits  itself  in  a  rare  way 
to  the  heart's  desire.  Here  is  a  book-store  where  those  sp-minded 
may  procure  the  season's  best  seller,  and  where,  on  the  other 
hand,  one  may  find  quaint  out-of-the-way  volumes  of  verse  side 
by  side  with  standard  text-books  on  Greek,  German,  Esperanto, 
if  one  wishes,  Sanskrit  or  what  you  will.  In  the  lobby  of  the 
hotel  one  may  rub  elbows  with  the  brightest  lights  in  politics, 
literature,  philosophy,  science,  and  religion,  coming  and  going 
the  whole  season  long.  Or  one  may  escape  it  all  and  in  a  ten- 
minute  jaunt  from  the  gate  be  making  his  way  into  the  almost 
impenetrable  depths  of  primeval  forest  on  the  hill-top  back  of 
the  town.  In  the  ravine  among  the  tall  timber  at  the  southern 
end  of  the  grounds  one  pauses  in  his  morning  walk  because  above 
the  notes  of  a  robin  he  has  caught  the  music  of  some  stringed 
instrument,  and  in  another  moment  he  has  learned  that  it  comes 
from  a  hut  just  there  in  the  woods — a  violin  in  the  hands  of  an 
artist  whose  name  is  known  from  coast  to  coast. 

Literature  and  philosophy  and  science  are  to  be  had  for  the 
asking  in  this  Utopian  city  among  the  trees,  and  yet  to  one  who 
is  addicted  to  idleness  the  path  by  the  lake  is  alwa3rs  alluring. 
At  dusk  the  sound  of  the  chimes  comes  thru  the  mist;  the  silhou- 
ettes of  elms  along  the  shore  loom  gray  in  their  garments  of 
tattered  lace.  There  is  a  moving  blur  of  light  across  the  water 
and  a  blur  of  sound  in  the  maples  and  evergreens  of  the  grove. 
The  great  cathedral  organ,  gaining  strength,  is  now  filling  the 
whole  forest  with  the  stately  gloom  of  Handel's  ^'Largo"  or  raising 
anew  the  pillars  of  "A  Mighty  Fortress  is  our  God."  The  grove 
is  taking  the  sound  unto  itself  and  refashioning  it  after  its  own 
manner  and  sending  it  forth  again  with  power  and  majesty. 
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And  then  if  sometime  the  perfection  of  Chautauqua  wearies 
as  William  James  has  said  it  sometimes  does,  there  are  at  the 
water  gate  the  boats  and  at  the  land  gate  the  trolley.  At  Celeron 
is  a  summer  resort  with  its  vaudeville,  a  ferris  wheel  and  incan- 
descent lights  in  due  profusion,  and  in  the  other  direction  Hayville 
and  Westfield,  two  pretty  villages.  The  ride  is  over  the  noblest 
of  the  Chautauqua  Hills,  and  at  its  end  lies  Barcelona  with  its 
sad  quaint  charm,  a  fisher  village  on  Lake  Erie  which  artists 
and  tourists  have  so  far  left  imspoiled.  Here  is  a  crescent  of 
sand  which  once  dreamed  it  would  be  a  harbor,  a  cluster  of  fisher 
huts  where  a  city  was  to  have  been.  A  handful  of  net-reels  are 
creaking  in  the  off-shore  breeze.  On  the  cliff  above  the  trees 
an  old  deserted  lighthouse  tower  remains,  the  only  survivor 
of  Barcelona's  youthful  dream.  Day  by  day,  braving  storm 
and  season  the  fishermen  leave  these  sands  where,  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  de  Celeron  planted  the  banner  of  France  in 
another  dream,  which  too  has  gone  centuries  since  unfulfilled. 

To  the  art  world  at  large  the  whole  region  is  still  an  undis- 
covered country.  Painters  of  reputation,  however,  have  sum- 
mered here.  A.  T.  Van  Lear  and  H.  R.  Poore  are  some  of  those 
who  have  conducted  classes  here  in  the  past  and  among  the 
early  residents  Frank  and  Dan  Beard  are  fondly  remembered. 

The  widespread  Arts  and  Crafts  movement  struck  Chautauqua 
in  1902.  A  group  composed  mostly  of  enthusiastic  yoimg  stu- 
dents, some  of  whom  have  since  won  places  for  themselves  in 
Art  or  Education,  took  charge  of  the  classes  in  The  Ark.  This 
was  the  most  ancient  and  venerable  building  at  Chautauqua. 
By  1903  The  Ark  had  been  cut  in  two,  other  buildings  of  various 
sizes  had  been  pulled  together  from  many  parts  of  the  grounds 
and  this  quaint  cluster,  disreputable  enough  in  appearance  but 
somewhat  picturesque  too,  remained  for  six  years  the  abiding 
place  of  one    A  the  most  serious-minded  and  hard-working 
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summer  schools  in  the  country.  The  aim  and  spirit  of  the  school 
at  that  time  was  expressed  in  the  homely  motto  which  appeared 
upon  its  sun  dial  in  the  courtyard  and  at  the  head  of  its  weekly 
bulletin,  The  Blue  Print:  "To  Avoid  ike  Commonplace  and 
Beautify  ike  Common."    The  bulletin,  whose  name  tells  its 


A  baUdlns  of  lone,  totfal  Udm,  ibloilt-cUd,  ibidcd  oo  tbc  mat  br  bioad  •«tu. 

Story,  expressed  in  its  modest  way  the  aim  of  finding  the  ideal 
among  limiting  conditions :  the  tottering  buildings,  as  summers 
passed,  burying  their  crudenesses  deeper  under  the  native  vines 
and  shrubs  which  careful  hands  were  training,  declared  in  their 
own  way  the  same  ideal,  while  adequate  shops  were  hoped  for. 
But  to-day  at  Chautauqua  the  long  dream  of  the  Arts  and 
Crafts  is  being  adequately  realized.  The  days  of  The  Ark  are 
gone.  Crowning  College  Hill,  where  it  overlooks  the  Lake, 
the  new  shops  rise.  Last  summer  the  first  section  of  the  school 
was  completed.    A  building  of  long,  restful  lines,  it  is  shingle-clad, 
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shaded  on  the  west  by  broad  eaves,  and  on  the  east  protected  by 
a  colonnade  two  hundred  feet  in  length,  with  floor  of  red  tiling 
and  the  roof  carried  on  twenty  white  massive  columns.  But 
Two  Stack  Hall  with  its  two  wide  chimney  places  and  room  for 


n  length,  with  Boor  ol 

some  ten  score  students^  and  a  hundred  feet  of  shops  to  right 
and  a  hundred  more  to  left,  forms  only  about  a  fourth  of  the 
scheme.  This  much  is  already  inadequate,  and  work  on  two 
more  sides  of  "Da  Vinci  Quad"  has  been  begun.  Within  the 
Quad  is  to  be  a  splendid  garden  planned  and  maintained  by  the 
Agricultural  College  of  Cornell  TJniversity.  Those  whose  path- 
ways lay  thru  the  perfume  and  color  of  last  summer's  garden  on 
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the  hill,  well  know  what  this  may  mean  for  morning's  inspiration 

and  all  day's  joy.     Dominating  the  whole  Quad  is  the  "spreading 

chestnut  tree"  which  one  has  called  "the  s]rmbol  of  all  those 

things  which  are  good  enough  to  survive  to  our  time  and  of 

which  the  Arts  and  Crafts  is 

one."    From  this  the  green 

slopes  to  the  lake.    Was  ever 

Art  school  dropped  into  more 

perfect    setting — the    garden 

for  intimate   acquaintance, 

and  always  the  lake  beyond — 

a   salver    of    precious   metal 

where  every  passing  cloud  by 

day   and    every  star    in  the 

wheel  of  night  may  drop  a 

shimmering  token  of  its  visit? 

And  as  to  the  work  of  the 
school,  you  ask?    With  its  in- 
crease in  facilities,  its  broader 
educational  vision  and  its  real- 
ization of  a  greater  era  open-    pnhwi 
ing  before  it,  has  come  no  loss 
of  pioneer  earnestness  and  intensity.    In  the  meetings  of  those 
who  guide  its  policies  to-day  assertions  seem  to  be  as  positively 
made  and  as  vigorously  argued  as  in  the  first  years  of  the  school. 
Meanwhile,  it  has  grown,  and  men  and  women  of  more  tried 
experience  have  been  available  in  its  service.    The  plan  was 
begun  last  year  of  obtaining  teachers  of  nation-wide  reputation 
for  limited  engagements  in  special  lines.    This  proved  so  suc- 
cessful that  it  will  be  carried  farther  the  coming  simmier. 

A  plan  peculiar  to  this  school  was  put  into  practice  last 
summer  of  opening  each  day  with  a  half  hour's  illustrated  talk 
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on  fundamental  aspects  of  the  arte.  This  was  free  to  all  students 
and  teachers  of  the  school  and  thru  it  all  the  work  of  the  shops 
and  studios  was  unified  and  filled  with  deeper  significance.    These 


DcmlMtina  ttu  whole  quad  It  lh«  (piodiDs  cbeitani  ttM. 

talks  were  illustrated  sometimes  by  the  lantern,  sometimes  in 
chalk,  sometimes  by  masterpieces  of  music  exquisitely  played 
and  sometimes  by  masterpieces  of  Art  and  the  Crafts  procured 
for  the  occasion.  Given  by  a  man  whose  grasp  of  the  philosophy 
of  art  is  of  the  broadest  and  completest,  and  whose  eloquence  is 
such  that  those  who  once  have  heard  him  respond  to  every  oppor- 
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timity  of  hearing  him  again,  they  were  of  such  beauty  and  interest 
that  scores  who  were  otherwise  not  of  the  school  sought  admission 
to  "Two  Stack  Hall"  for  these  alone. 

The  curriculum  of  this  school  has  changed  from  time  to 


A  PHP  inio  the  ■itj  (hop*  of  tbr  Dol*;  cnlti. 

time.  For  some  kinds  of  work  once  taught  it  no  longer  has  a 
place.  It  holds  activities  which  do  not  involve  skill,  unworthy 
the  name  of  Craftsmanship — those  which  do  not  involve  thought 
and  feeling,  unworthy  the  name  of  Art.  On  the  other  hand  it 
does  not  hesitate  to  stand,  regardless  of  popularity  or  its  absence, 
for  arts  which  it  deems  worthy  of  the  craftsman's  study.  Last 
year  one  class  was  carried  thru  the  entire  term  with  one 
student.    This  course  will  be  continued  this  summer. 
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Few  schools  have  preceded  Chautauqua  in  the  teaching  of 
printing  as  an  art.  Such  a  course  was  inaugurated  last  year. 
The  new-old  art  of  pen  craft  was  given  a  place  in  the  school  last 
summer,  and  words  of  appreciation  show  that  this  course  has 


Tb*  COTDU  (DttaDca  la  Iha  ihoiK  ol  tha  qnlal  cralti. 

not  only  given  inspiration  but  more  measurable  results  to  those 
who  followed  it.  The  study  of  the  Figure,  Landscape,  Still-life, 
Composition,  Design  in  the  Arts,  and  of  Bookbinding,  Wood- 
working (including  carving).  Chair-seating,  Weaving,  Metal- 
working,  Leather-modeling,  Basket-making,  in  the  Crafts,  cover 
the  chief  lines  of  work. 

With  such  a  curriculum  and  such  a  spirit  underiying  its 
operation,  with  almost  every  teacher  of  the  Arts  or  Crafts  thruout 
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the  country  ready  and  eager  to  participate  in  its  work,  with  a 
student  body  drawn  from  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  United 
States,  from  families  already  accustomed  for  generations  to  look 
to  Chautauqua  as  a  summer  home,  and  with  its  location  in  the 
midst  of  some  of  the  most  beautiful  and  paintable  of  America's 
scenery,  the  extent  of  the  sphere  of  influence  now  open  to  the 
Chautauqua  Summer  School  of  the  Arts  and  Crafts  can  only  be 
guessed.  With  the  opportunities  which  it  now  has,  rightly  used, 
it  would  not  seem  too  much  to  prophesy  for  it  a  place  among 
the  highest. 

GEORGE  W.  EGGERS 

Director,  Department  of  Graphic  Art 
Chicago  Normal  School 
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m.    A  COLOR  STANDARD 

CERTAIN  forms  of  art  expression  have  been  defined  as  "nature 
strained  thru  the  temperament  of  the    artist." 

Nature  is  not  art  and  nowhere  do  we  find  this  more  clearly 
demonstrated  than  in  that  color  scale  seen  in  the  image  of  the 
solar  spectrum. 

All  students  of  color  naturally  turn  to  the  hues  of  the  spec- 
trum while  seeking  a  color  standard;  for  the  advantage  of  a 
standard  to  be  found  here  is  of  unquestionable  value,  as  a  math- 
ematical basis  is  afforded  by  the  vibration  frequencies  that  might 
fix  the  color  intervals  to  be  associated  with  these  various  color 
qualities.  But  there  is  absolutely  no  basis  for  the  assumption 
that  the  natural  color  intervals  composing  a  complete  scale  may 
be  found  in  some  physical  phenomenon;  the  natural  intervals 
being  those  that  would  determine  the  choice  and  combination 
of  colors  that  satisfy  the  aesthetic  demand. 

The  physicist,  however,  does  not  determine  the  wave  length 
or  vibration  rate  of  any  definite  color  quality ;  in  reference  the 
color  is  said  to  be  of  about  a  given  wave  length,  or  it  is  said  to 
be  above,  below  or  between  certain  of  the  Fraunhofer  lines. 
One  reason  for  this  is  that  all  color  sensations  cannot  be  accu- 
rately determined  by  the  wave-length,  and  another  reason,  the 
physicist  is  not  particularly  interested  in  finding  the  color  centers. 

Color  centers  have  been  determined,  tho,  with  a  sufl&cient 
degree  of  accuracy  to  allow  one  to  feel  secure  in  determining 
definite  ratios.'*' 

*  Determining  the  mathematical  center  of  a  color,  in  itself,  it  not  of  such  great  auiatance 
as  one  might  be  led  to  believe,  as,  for  example,  we  may  determine  the  vibration  rate  of  the 
dominant  color  of  some  degraded  pigment  of  a  yellow  hue.  If  this  color  is  compounded 
by  mixing  red,  yellow  and  blue  pigments,  it  may  be  said  to  be  the  result  of  the  combination 
of  orange  and  green  which  were  derived  from  the  so-called  primaries,  orange,  by  the  union 
of  red  and  yellow;  and  green  from  that  of  yellow  and  blue.  Orange  and  green  have  been 
called  secondaries  and  the  degraded  yellow  has  been  called  a  tertiary. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  compound  contains  an  excess  of  yellow  and  has  merely  been 
degraded  by  the  purple  resulting  from  the  red  and  blue  components. 
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If  the  natural  intervals  in  color  are  to  be  measured  niuner- 
ically,  we  must  adopt  the  numbers  found  in  the  spectral  rates 
while  the  color  qualities  of  the  solar  spectrum  must  be  added 
to  and  re-adjusted. 

If  we  arrange  a  good  ntunber  of  vivid  pigments  in  spectral 
order  we  immediately  find  some  very  important  color  qualities 
that  are  absent  from  our  spectral  series,  as  a  purple  and  a  purple- 
red.  If  these  colors  are  to  be  given  a  logical  place  in  the  color 
scale  with  regard  to  the  spectral  hues  and  a  definite  rate  allotted 
to  each  it  will  immediately  be  seen  that  the  purple-red  must  be 

If  this  degraded  pigment  ia  employed  as  a  light  water  color  wash  around  a  vivid  yellow 
it  will  appear  Violet,  even  tho  the  vibration  rate  of  its  dominant  color  may  be  identical  with 
that  of  the  intense  yellow  which  it  surrounds.  If  the  vibration  frequency  of  this  suppressed 
yellow  is  found  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  600  and  attenuations  of  it  (such  as  light  water 
color  washes  over  white  paper  as  suggested  above)  are  juxtaposed  to  some  vivid  red  color, 
as  rose  madder,  we  find  the  yellow  seems  to  be  of  a  decidedly  green  cast,  and  suggests  a  color 
quality  that  is  represented  by  the  vibration  rate  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  600;  while 
if  some  such  pigment  as  emerald  green  is  juxtaposed  instead  of  the  rose  madder  the  yellow 
pigment  suggests  a  color  that  would  be  represented  by  a  vibration  rate  much  below  600. 

Again,  if  a  pigment  rated  about  480  (a  red-orange)  is  juxtaposed  to  a  green  pigment 
located  at  600,  the  red-orange  will  seem  to  be  much  more  red  than  when  seen  alone  and 
the  green  seems  to  have  become  a  blue-green. 

If  this  red-orange  and  green  are  each  in  turn  juxtaposed  to  a  yellow-green,  we  find 
with  the  red-orange  the  yellow-green  seems  to  have  become  more  green  and  when  juxtaposed 
to  the  green  the  yellow-green  seems  to  have  become  more  yellow;  but  if  the  three  are 
placed  in  a  row  in  spectral  order  we  find  the  yellow-green  in  the  center  does  not  seem  to  be 
affected  by  either  of  the  other  two  colors,  while  they  each  seem  to  be  crowded  toward  a  qual- 
ity opposed  to  the  central  yellow-green.  This  effect  is  heightened  if  the  central  color  is 
intense  while  those  to  either  side  are  suppressed.  The  apparent  qualities  of  these  two 
colors  before  suppression  are  found  to  be  similar  to  that  of  their  contrast  effects  before  the 
yellow-green  was  interposed. 

Yellow  has  been  called  the  brightness  hue,  and  all  spectral  hues  were  said  to  take  on 
a  yellow  quality  as  they  became  brighter.  This  is  not  true  of  blue,  indigo,  or  violet,  for 
these  colors  pass  to  white  directly  and  not  thru  yellow. 

There  is,  however,  a  tendency  noted  for  most  colors  to  change  their  quality  centers 
with  relation  to  yellow-green,  found  as  it  is  in  about  the  center  of  the  spectrum  (diffraction 
grating)  as  the  image  varies  in  brightness.  Now  as  the  spectral  colors  carried  to  light  first 
become  fused  in  the  yellow-green  region  it  will  readily  be  seen  with  white  or  extreme  bright- 
ness established  there  that  the  color  qualities  to  each  side  would  move  to  their  true  centers 
only  when  brightnessi  (eliminated,  and  as  the  spectral  image  is  seen  because  of  its  brightness 
the  true  color  centers  cannot  be  found  there  but  must  be  taken  at  the  point  of  darkness. 
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placed  below  spectral  red  and  the  purple  still  farther  down,  and 
also  above  violet  because  of  the  approach  in  quality  to  purple 
of  this  last  color. 

There  are  several  ways  in  which  this  standard  of  the  natural 
intervals  may  be  accounted  for. 

ist.  By  a  study  of  the  negative  after-image  which  is  a 
complex  color  sensation  that  establishes  the  triad  (and  even  more) 
when  it  is  properly  studied. 

2nd.  By  tempering  the  most  accurate  rates  off  our  color 
centers,  as  determined  by  instnmientSi  with  reference  to  simul- 
taneous contrast. 

3rd.  By  starting  with  the  lowest  frequency  visible  and 
assigning  this  rate  to  purple,  the  only  retinal  color  not  accounted 
for  among  the  spectral  hues. 

4th.    By  employing  the  musical  analogy. 

The  accompanying  chart  is  offered  without  color  for  the 
simple  reason^that  there  are  no  pigmental  colors  that  may  be 
arranged  in  a  scale  and  held  to  as  a  standard. 

In  transposition  from  key  to  key,  various  pigments  stand- 
ing for  the  same  color  may  be  employed.  In  this  way  the 
use  of  all  pigments  is  accoimted  for  and  there  cannot  then 
really  be  any  standard  colors  (pigments)  except,  possibly,  those 
standing  for  dominant  colors,  which  would  never  be  used 
together. 

If  colors  are  not  offered  the  practical  value  of  the  ophthalmic 
standard  may  be  questioned  but  even  if  the  mental  image  of  each 
of  these  color  notes  is  all  we  have  to  work  with  we  have  as  much 
to  go  by  in  color  as  the  vocalist  singing  independently  of  an 
accompaniment  has  in  his  musical  score.  Surely  we  soon  acquire 
a  very  good  idea  of  the  reddest  red,  the  yellowest  yellow,  etc. 
These  intense  colors  determine  our  dominant  notes  from  which 
we  must  work. 
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These  ophthalmic  rates  may  be  used  for  computation,  not 
for  inflexible  instrumentation. 

This  chart  must  not  be  construed  to  be  the  exploitation  of 
some  color  system;  it  is  merely  a  mathematical  standard  of  the 
natural  color  intervals  computed  from  a  monochromatic  basis. 

THE      OPHTHALMIC      SXA.NDAR.ID 
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TH«  rKAOTIOAMIUTT  Or  TU  OOM»R  MAUB  DBPCMM  OrOH  PLAOIHO  OPBTBALMie  VVUrtM  AT  BITBBm  KX- 
TRBMirr  <>r  TBB  SPBOrRAI.  IMAOB.  to  THI*  OOI^UR  a  ORBATBB  MiOkiriOAMOB  MAT  BB  ATTACBXO  TBAM 
TO  ANT  OP  TBB  OTBBBM.  TBB  PIOMBim.  PBOII  TWO  Tl»  SBTBB.  IHCLOtlVB,  tTABD  POB  •PBCTRAL  BUBS 
OBOtBX  AT  INTBBVAL*  OP  A  DBPIMITB  WAVB  UEIIOTH.  TAKBM  0«  TBB  TBBOB  OP  DABXMBMi  THBSB  COUMI 
OBirrBBt  ABB  IHDIOATBD  BT  TBB  TIDBATIOM  PBBQOBMOIBS  POVBD  IB  TBB  KOMBBBa  BBLOW.  TO  BB  BBAO 
lit  MILLION  KIlXIOMa  PBB  8BGOMD. 


It  must  always  be  remembered  in  choosing  and  arranging 
colors  that  if  they  do  not  feel  right  in  combination  there  is  no 
mathematics  in  the  world  that  can  make  them  right.  However, 
the  problem  of  explaining  why  certain  colors  are  chosen  and 
combined  instead  of  others  can  be  solved  mathematically. 

When  any  one  color  is  taken  as  a  basis  for  operation  certain 
of  the  others  assume  a  definite  relative  intensity  with  regard 
to  it  that  is  only  to  be  found  in  some  one  particular  color  key 
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and  this  interrelation  establishes  the  key.  The  soul  of  color 
expression  is  to  be  found  in  the  key. 

The  rates  given  in  this  scale,  are  highly  tempered ;  in  using 
them  we  wiU  be  nearly  right  in  every  key  but  not  quite  right  in 
any,  according  to  any  physical  laws.  The  perfect,  untempered 
rates  may  be  found  for  the  notes  of  the  triad  in  the  following 
manner: 

When  any  rate  is  taken  from  400  to  800  as  the  first  note  of 
a  triad,  the  second  note  of  the  triad  is  the  product  resulting 
from  the  rate  of  the  first  note  multiplied  by  the  fraction  5-4. 
And  the  third  note  of  the  triad  is  the  product  of  the  original  rate 
multiplied  by  3-2.  In  this  way  any  triad  made  up  of  a  first, 
a  third  and  a  fifth  interval  may  be  determined.  If  the  ntmibers 
would  be  carried  above  800  the  denominator  of  the  fraction 
must  be  doubled. 

In  these  rates  of  the  ophthalmic  standard  the  mathematics 
is  all  worked  out,  so  that  the  very  simple  method  of  finding  the 
color  intervals  by  counting  from  one  color  step  to  another  may 
be  resorted  to.  To  determine  the  notes  of  the  triad  in  this  way, 
start  with  any  color  as  the  first  note  and  count  up  five  half -steps 
to  reach  the  second  note  and  eight  half-steps  to  reach  the 
third  note  of  the  triad,  while  the  seventh  half-step  brings 
us  to  a  color  that  bears  a  relation  to  the  first  note  that 
has  been  called  complementary.  When  we  count  thru  the  upper 
half  of  the  scale  we  must  follow  the  highest  note  purple  with 
purple-red  which  is  found  in  the  lower  part  of  the  scale,  of  course 
counting  purple  but  once. 

The  standard  offered  in  the  diagram  is  not  a  frivolous  jug- 
gling with  the  solar  spectral  hues,  nor  is  it  some  fanciful  scheme 
advanced  to  argue  the  question  of  personal  preference  but  it 
appears,  after  having  been  well  tried  out,  to  be  a  standard  so 
broad  as  to  contain  and  explain  all  individual  preference. 
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Inasmuch  as  it  lends  itself  to  transpositions  from  key  to 
key  it  is  a  standard  to  be  worked  from,  not  a  system  to  which 
everything  must  conform. 

As  a  motive  the  solution  of  some  key  problem  that  is  well 
understood  with  the  mood  it  appeals  to,  is  found  to  be  a  rabon 
cT  e/re  that  the  painter  and  designer  of  the  immediate  past  and 
present  seem  to  stand  in  need  of. 

LOUIS  W.  WILSON 
ChicaKO,  Illinois 
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MAY 

MAY  and  June  should  be  devoted  to  the  observation  and 
record  of  beauty  in  nature^  and  to  the  utilization  of  the 
elements  of  beauty  so  discovered  in  decorative  design.  Some 
one  definite  topic  in  each  grade  will  help  to  focus  attention,  and 
to  insure  intelligent  work.  ^'Draw  what  you  see/'  and  '^Ifake 
an  original  design,"  are  directions  as  futile  as  they  are  frequent. 

PRIMARY 

The  making  of  additional  pages  for  the  booklets  should  go 
on  merrily  during  the  bonny  month  of  May.  The  titles  chosen 
are  comprehensive  enough  to  allow  the  introduction  of  almost 
any  topic  which  may  happen  to  appeal  to  the  children.  Let 
the  motto  of  The  School  Arts  Guild  hang  constantly  in  sight  of 
the  class.    "I  will  try  to  make  THIS  piece  of  work  my  best." 

FIRST  YEAR.  Add  pages  to  the  booklet  entitled  Spring- 
time. 

Let  fhem  be  original.  Urge  each  pupil  to  select  subjects  of  personal 
interest  Amusing  and  surprisingly  good  results  are  likely  to  appear.  A 
thoroly  original  sheet  like  that  shown  as  Figure  i,  is  refreshing.  Have  a  good 
subject  drawn  more  than  once.  A  little  criticism  will  help  the  pupil  to  improve, 
unless  it  is  given  in  such  a  way  that  his  ardor  is  wholly  suppressed.  "Without 
peace  and  pleasureableness  in  occupation,  no  design." 

SECOin)  YEAR.     (U)  Add  pages  to  the  booklet  entitled 

Spring  Growths. 

Whatever  the  subject  matter,  try  to  have  the  pages  as  well  arranged  as 
possible.  The  three  pages  of  a  booklet  made  last  year  by  a  boy  in  Michigan, 
reproduced  as  Figure  II,  are  typical  of  the  best  work  of  little  children.  The 
intention  is  evident.  Everything  is  thoughtfully  done,  and  with  all  the  skill 
at  command.  Such  pages  are  worth  a  bushel-wastebasket-f  uU  of  ^'spontaneous 
free  expression."  These  pages  are  in  penciL  A  delicate  wash  of  color  was 
added  to  the  flower  drawing.  Brush  drawing  need  not  be  thoughtless,  but  it 
is  often  treated  less  seriously  than  pencil  drawing.  The  promise  of  color  as 
a  final  grace  may  help  to  better  pencil  drawing. 
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HAY  OUTLWES 

THIRD  YEAR.  Add  pages  to  the  booklet  entitled,  Outdoor 
Neighbors. 

"Outdoor  Seighbon"  need  not  be  interpreted  narrowly.  Domestic  ani- 
malt  nuLj  be  included,  and  the  poultry,  sa  shown  in  Figure  ni.  These  two 
roosters  have  an  attitude  not  altogether  unknown  between  neighbors  of  a 
larger  growth— pbysically  I  Whatever  is  of  special  interest  to  the  child,  in 
Ms  out-of-door  world,  will  be  a  good  subject.    Insist  on  thoughtful  drawing. 


GRAMMAR 
In  these  grades  problems  should  be  selected  of  such  a  char- 
acter that  each  will  be  worthy  of  thought  and  practice  until 
successfully  worked  out  at  the  end  of  the  school  year.  The 
problems  should  not  ignore  local  conditions.  As  those  can 
only  be  guessed  at,  and  considered  in  a  very  general  way,  in  an 
outline  such  as  this,  that  which  follows  may  be  of  value  only  as 
suggesting  a  method  of  procedure. 

FOURTH  YEAR.    Plan  a  Cover,  with  drawn  decoration; 
the  color  scheme  to  exhibit  two  tones  of  one  color. 

The  most  attractive  Closing  Day  programs  that  came  to  me  last  year 
consisted  of  the  usual  printed  folder  bound  into  covers  decorated  by  the  children. 
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The  progruna  may  be  ^umed  earljr  with  pages  4  1-3*  z 
other  flixe  to  correspond  with  available  cover  papers. 
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DlagTuni  iadicatioc  Ibc  la^aul  of  loiulb  aDil  6lih  Eiadi  cover  desitni. 

The  covers  may  be  laid  out  as  indicated  io  Plate  IV.  Figure  i  shows  a 
front  cover  4  i-i'  1 6*,  with  a  haU  inch  border,  and  a  t  1-1  inch  spot;  the  spot 
oa  the  back  cover,  a  (for  a  monogram),  being  but  3-4  Inch.  Another  form 
is  shown  at  4.  In  this  case  the  cover  is  6*  x  9'.  The  marginal  border  is  a 
half  inch,  and  the  headband  is  composed  of  units  about  7-S  inch  square.    The 
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plan  for  such  a  cover  should  be  outlined  and  illustrated,  that  the  children  may 
go  at  the  preliminary  work  with  intelligence  and  enthusiasm.  The  spot  (i) 
is  to  be  an  original  rosette  based  on  a  single  flower  form,  front  view;  or  the 
headband  (4)  is  to  be  made  up  of  ]a  succession  of  similar  units. 

Begin  at  once  careful  drawings  from  the  spring  flowers,  front  view.  Draw 
in  pencil  outline.  A  wash  of  appropriate  color  may  be  added  when  the  pencil 
ouUine  is  satisfactory.  The  illustrations  in  Plate  V  show  good  drawings  in 
silhouette.*  Begin  also  to  collect  illustrations  of  square  rosettes.  Look  in 
back  numbers  of  The  School  Arts  Book,  in  The  Craftsman,  in  the  Keramic 
Studio,  Palette  and  Bench,  and  in  books  on  historic  ornament 
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From  viewi  of  wild  flowers  Uken  from  the  cards  of  flower  forms  published  by  Heuy 

W.  Poor,  Boston,  Mess.    Top  row,  me  anemone,  hypatica,  marsh  buttercup,  tall 

buttercup.  Second  row,  yellow  cinquefoil,  cranesbiU,  snowdrop,  trout  lily. 

FIFTH  YEAR.  (U)  Plan  a  Cover,  with  stamped  or  drawn 
ornament;  the  color  scheme  to  exhibit  two  tones  of  one  color, 
or  two  related  hues. 

The  method  of  procedure  should  be  the  same  as  in  the  previous  grade. 
In  Plate  IV,  3  shows  a  4  1-2'  x  6^  cover  with  an  area  i  1-2^  z  2  1-2'  reserved 
for  the  drawn  ornament  At  5  and  6  the  6"^  z  9"  cover  is  shown  with  lines 
drawn  to  indicate  the  spacing  of  the  stamped  ornament  upon  the  vertical  (5), 
or  upon  the  oblique  (6). 


*  From  drawings  by  Henry  W.  Poor,  Boston  Normal  School,  and  published  by  himself 
In  a  series  of  cards  for  use  in  teaching  design. 
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Ik^  at  onu  cuefnl  drawUiKi  from  Uw  spring  growtbs;  side  views, 
rendered  in  pendl,  or  brush  (u  shown  in  Plate  VI),  or  in  both,  as  shown  In 
the  frontispiece  of  this  number  of  the  msgazine.  These  will  serve  to  suggest 
^eaung  bilateral  forms  suitable  for  ornamenting  the  covers.  Be^n  also  to 
coUoct  examples  of  bilateral  units.  The  principal  sources  are  those  mentioned 
in  tiie  p«vioua  grade. 


SIXTH  YEAR.  (D)  Han  a  Totem,  to  be  woven  or  worked  in 
cross-stitch  embroidery ;  the  color  scheme  to  exhibit  a  group  of  tones. 

A  Totem  (see  dictionary)  maj  be  worn  as  a  substitute  for  a  class  pin,  e 
school  badge,  a  dub  sign,  etc.  It  may  be  woven  of  wide  strands  and  sewed 
upon  a  sweater;  worked  in  silk  upon  a  bit  of  cloth,  and  sewed  or  basted  on  a 
shirt  waist;  worked  in  linen  and  fastened  inside  a  hat;  or  embroidered  upon 
the  comer  of  a  handkerchief,  or  the  end  of  a  tie.  The  totem  may  be  derived 
from  any  living  form,  oi  from  merely  geometric  elements.  It  may  fill  any 
shaped  space.  The  iUustiations  in  Plate  Vn,  taken  from  a  German  publication, 
■how  clever  adaptations  of  natural  forms  within  a  circle.    As  our  totems  are 
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to  be  woven  or  worked  ia  croes-stitcb,  tliej  must  ultiiiutelj  be  worked  out  on 
(qusred  paper.  The  forms  shown  on  PUte  Vm,  ■Iso  from  a  German  pnbllca- 
tion,  are  therefore  more  clotelj  related  to  the  work  in  hand,  but  even  these  are 
not  w>  good,  in  some  cases,  as  those  we  hope  to  dedfral 

BeEin  at  once  careful  drawings  of  flowers,  Insects,  butterflies  and  moths, 
birds,  animals,  anTtliiiig  that  maj  be  nsed  as  the  basis  for  a  totem.  Begin 
also  the  coUectioii  of  ihielda,  medallions,  armorial  bearings,  emblems,  and 
decorative  spots  of  all  kinds  which  show  well  designed  symbols.  Collect  also 
examples  of  "squared  patterns." 


SEVENTH  YEAR.  Plan  a  Pillow  Cover,  to  be  used  in 
a  canoe;  the  ornament  to  be  applied  with  a  stencil;  the  color 
scheme  to  exhibit  a  group  of  hues. 

A  pillow  to  be  nsed  in  a  canoe  may  have  a  bolder  and  more  strongly  colored 
design  than  one  to  be  used  indoors.    The  elements  of  the  design  may  be  sug- 
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gested  by  outdoor  thingSy  especially  such  as  are  naturally  associated  with  the 
pond  and  river,  the  lake  and  the  ocean.  Begin  drawing  elements  which  will 
furnish  appropriate  motives  for  the  canoe  pillow.  In  Plate  IX  are  some  aquatic 
plants  and  shells.    Plate  X  shows  forms  of  aquatic  birds.    On  Plate  XI  are 


Silhouettes  of  aquatic  birds  adaptable  to  designs  for  canoe  pillows. 


forms  made  by  pupils  in  schools:  the  first  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Willis 
B.  Anthony,  the  otiier  two  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Frank  A.  Parsons.  In 
making  the  drawings  keep  in  mind  the  use  to  which  they  are  to  be  put,  and 
indicate   where  the  bridges  of  the  stencil  might  best  occur. 

Collect  also  illustrations  of  good  pillow  covers.  In  addition  to  the  maga- 
zines previously  mentioned,  Good  Housekeeping,  Home  Needlework,  The  House 
Beautiful,  and  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal  are  promising  fields  for  investigation. 
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EIGHTH  YEAR.  Plan  a  circular  Mat  of  tooled  leather, 
or  a  decoration  for  a  plate;  the  color  scheme  to  exhibit  a  group 
of  harmonious  colors. 

Decorktions  for  theae  objects  bttTe  two  elements  in  common;  the;  must 
be  circular  in  plan;  they  ere  beat  treated  with  a  continuous  pattern.    Of  course 


PUta  Zn.     DMifiii  br  Kin  CalbailDa  Sladair.     Raptodncad  from  The  Inlernatloaal 

sndio. 
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puts  Xm.     1.  A  LcDoi  poicaUin  by  Albeit  A.  Soulhwick.     1.  A  Hijoliu 

pliqo*  by  Eilhtt  B.  Tallow.    S  tod  i.    PI*M>  ij  G.  t>s  Pciin. 

Rcprodnccd  from  Ttu  InltmillDD*!  Sladlo. 

both  may  be  vorked  out  oa  piper.  Preferably  tbe  design  for  one  should  be 
carried  out  on  tbe  leather,  and  for  the  other  on  an  actual  plate.  The  plate 
may  be  a  bread  plate  of  wood  with  the  design  worked  upon  It  In  any  appropriate 
medium. 
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Plate  Xn  BhowB  two  ways  of  airanging  the  ornament;  in  a  central  radiating 
iwttem,  and  in  a  border  whose  eyery  element  is  determined  by  a  concentric 
circle  or  a  radial  line. 

Plate  Xm  shows  other  possible  arrangements;  the  whorl,  and  the  wreath, 
a  border  with  a  movement  from  the  rim  inward  radially,  and  the  border  with 
a  movement  outward  and  forward. 

Decide  to  experiment  with  at  least  two  of  these  plans,  and  begin  the  collec- 
tion of  material  for  the  designs.  Almost  any  sort  of  nature  material  may 
funiish*the  motif  for  the  mat  For  the  plate,  from  which  food  is  to  be  taken, 
the  geometric  and  highly  conventional  flower  forms  are,  perhaps,  best  Select 
a  few  elements  which  promise  well  and  make  first  a  faithful  drawing  of  each 
in  pencil,  and  then  a  careful  study  in  color. 

Begin  to  collect  also,  illustrations  of  good  table  mats  in  tooled  leather, 
and  of  well  decorated  plates.  There  is  a  vast  difference  between  pictorial 
china  and  decorated  china.  Emulate  the  strictly  conventional  decorative 
work  only.  H.  T.  B. 

HIGH  SCHOOL 

FREEHAITD  DIVISION 

The  outline  for  last  month  took  up  the  subject  of  design 
for  simple  furniture  both  as  to  its  presentation  in  the  form  of 
working  drawings  and  as  perspective  renderings  from  such 
working  drawings.  There  is  no  reason  why  such  problems 
should  not  be  continued  for  a  longer  period  if  necessary,  or  as 
long  as  their  value  to  the  class  seems  to  warrant. 

The  decoration  of  articles  made  in  school  workshops  is  a  subject  open 
to  discussion.  The  uniform  application  of  surface  ornament  to  such  articles 
is  a  serious  mistake.  Beautiful  wood  is  not  always  made  more  beautiful  by 
applying  the  design  of  a  high  school  pupil.  This  is  more  especially  true  of 
wood  having  a  distinct  grain.  Surfaces  which  finish  a  uniform  color  without 
graining-marks  take  simple  border  lines,  corner  units  or  other  decoration 
very  satisfactorily. 

Exercises  which  have  been  suggested  in  previous  months  covering  lines, 
abstract  forms  and  simple  conventionalization  should  yield  good  material  for 
application  to  such  shop  products  as  are  adapted  by  form,  texture  or  color  to 
receive  such  decoration. 
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U^An  *imge  of  art  Btndents  during  the  flnt  crmze  for  ImprasaionlitiG  painting 
tued  to  Iw,  "When  In  doubt,  uie  purple."  Ko  ■.daptatlon  of  this  adviM  can 
wrve  us  here  u  our  law  liad  best  be,  "When  in  doubt,  don't  decorate." 

With  Uw  hastening  of  springtime  and  the  rapid  derelopDient  on   eyaj 
nde  of  bnds  and  blossoms,  oar  return  to  such  a  source  of  supply  for  study 


material  seems  inevitable.  In  the  beginning  problems  last  rcai  we  drew  the 
autumn  types  of  flowers  and  branches.  Here  and  now  we  have  a  totally 
different  kind  of  thing  to  draw.  A  series  of  studies  from  the  same  hone-chest- 
nut or  other  large  leaf  shoot,  nude  on  auecesiiTe  days  by  different  pupils  from 
a  tight,  hard  bud  to  its  completed  opening  would  prove  a  fascinating  exercise 
of  ins[nring  interest  when  the  whole  series  was  displayed  in  a  contecntiTe 
arrangement  At  no  season  of  the  year  tare  this  does  Nature  display  such 
delicate  gradatioiis  of  tone  thru  the  quickening  stalks  and  items,  or  such 
witcheries  of  upward  curves  and  spreading  sheaths. 
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Innumarable  studiea  in  line  and  tone  of  every  Idnd  of  sprlnftime  nature 
sliould  b«  produced  in  our  sdioolrooiiu  now  above  all  times,  not  as  pictures 
or  finished  drawings  but  as  so  much  searching  into  the  storehouse  where  old 
nature  keeps  her  million  secrets  free  for  those  wbo  care  to  toil  for  the  having. 

In  the  depicting  of  these  details  of  spring  plant-life  their  decorative  value 
should  not  be  forgotten.  Every  curve  and  branching,  every  sequence  or  rhythm 
of  size  or  shape  should  be  the  source  of  a  new  pleasure  to  teacher  and  student 
and  caught  as  far  as  posNble  with  brush  or  penciL  From  such  a  collection 
of  nature  growth  and  design  suggestions  we  wiU  hope  next  month  to  evolve 
some  sstisfactory  products  for  the  closing  weeks  of  the  year's  work. 
HAROLD  HAVEH  BROWH 


MECHANICAL  DIYISIOH 
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The  Hexagonal  Pyramid. 

Plate  XXIV.    Hake  top  and  front  views,  and  perspective  sketch  of  the 
hexagonal  pyramid  shown  in  Figure  A  of  the  drawing  on  page  856.     What 
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lengtli  of  ndiDS  ■bonid  be  nattd  in  developiiig  the  surface  of  tbu  ^rsmid? 
Calculate  tbe  number  of  wjuare  Inches  in  the  surface  when  developed. 

Plate  XXV.  Uake  two  views  and 
pertpectiTe  of  hexagonal  candle-ahade 
suggested  by  the  drawing  of  the  trun- 
cated hexagonal  pyramid  illustrated  in 
Figure  B.  Make  dimeniions  tor  tize  of 
■hade  required.  Develop  pattern  and 
apply  suitable  design. 

Plate  XXVI.  Kake  woThdng  draw- 
ing<  and  develop  pattenia  for  the  elbow 
illuitrated  in  Figure  C.  If  1-4*  is  allowed 
at  the  seams  for  lap,  how  many  square 
inches  of  tin  will  be  needed  to  make  the 
elbow? 

Plate  XXVn.  Hake  working  draw- 
ings and  develop  patterns  for  the  funnel 
illustrated  in  Figure  D.  Allowing  1-4' 
for  lap,  how  many  square  inches  of  tin 
are  necessary  to  make  the  funnel?  How 
many  funnels  can  be  laid  out  on  and 
made  from  a  sheet  of  tin  16*  bj  as'? 

PUte  XXVm.    Design  Plato.    Um- 
brella Stand.    Hake  working,  drawings 
and  perspective  sketch.     Trace  and  make  blue  prints  for  use  in  the  shop.    The 
drawing  on  page  857  offers  suggestions  for  designing  the  umbrella  stand  and 
the  halftones  illustrate  results  attained  by  several  pupils. 

FRASX  E.  KATHBWSOIT 


THE  WORKSHOP 

WOODWORKmO 

INDIAN  CLUB  SWINGER 

THIS  is  an  old  toy  in  a  new  dress.  I  have  seen  him  along 
the  Maine  coast  dressed  as  a  sailor  and  gaily  swinging 
his  clubs  or  paddles.  As  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun  we 
may  be  glad  to  greet  an  old  friend  in  a  new  costume. 

CONSTRUCTION 

For  the  body  use  a  piece  of  soft  pine  s"  ^9"  ^  3-4^  or  7-8^  thick.  Square 
the  construction  lines  on  one  side,  across  the  edges  and  on  the  other  side,  Fig.  4. 
Cut  away  the  comers  A,  B,  C,  D,  with  a  saw  and  sandpaper  the  rough  edges. 

Measurements  for  the  details  of  head  and  body  and  decorations  are  not 
given  as  they  would  complicate  and  confuse  the  drawing.  All  lines  being 
straight,  their  position  may  be  determined  with  dividers  and  drawn  with  a 
ruler  or  square.  Detail^  may  be  either  chip  carved  with  a  knife  or  painted 
in  oil  with  a  fine  brush. 

In  Figure  i  we  have  the  whole  set  up  and  in  2  and  3  the  lines  for  back 
and  edge. 

THE  ARMS 

The  arms  are  made  from  3-4''  square  sticks,  slightly  rounded  on  the  cor- 
ners and  at  one  end.  A  length  of  stiff  wire  about  3-16^  thick  or  a  section  of 
spike  about  4  1-2^  long  makes  the  connecting  rod.  The  hole  for  this  is 
indicated  at  A,  Figure  3,  and  it  must  be  large  enough  to  allow  the  rod  to 
turn  loosely. 

Bore  the  hole  from  both  sides  as  straight  as  may  be,  and  then  the  chances 
are  better  for  meeting  in  the  middle  and  coming  out  true  on  both  sides.  It 
is  well  to  bore  this  hole  before  the  carving  is  done  so  that  in  case  of  accident 
you  do  not  waste  so  much  labor. 

THE  CLUB    • 

A  plan  for  the  club  is  given  in  Figure  5  with  another  suggestion  for  a 
decoration.  These  clubs  should  be  about  3-16^  thick  if  of  soft  wood,  thinner 
if  of  hard  wood.  The  small  end  is  rounded  to  fit  a  small  hole  bored  in  the 
hand.  Figure  6  shows  the  angle  for  placing.  The  other  club  must  be  reversed 
in  its  angle  to  catch  the  wind  properly.  They  may  be  fastened  with  a  small 
brad  or  pin  thru  the  hand. 
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THE  FOOT  BLOCK 

The  foot  block  swings  freely  upon  a  nail  pivot  in  a  post  shown  in  Figures 
I,  2,  3,  and  the  Indian  is  fastened  to  this  witii  a  nail  or  screw  thru  the  feet. 
Bore  holes  in  the  arms  a  little  smaller  than  the  rod  and  drive  one  end  in  tightly. 
The  rod  is  then  passed  thru  the  body  and  the  other  arm  driven  on  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  allow  loose  play  and  to  cause  the  two  clubs  or  blades  to  form 
a  vertical  line,  the  angles  alternating. 

A  color  scheme  is  suggested  as  follows :  Use  oil  colors.  Arms  and  face, 
red-brown;  shirt,  leggings,  moccasins,  tan;  hair  and  designs  on  arms,  collar, 
and  belt,  black;  clubs,  black  and  red;  feathers,  black  and  white. 

FRANK  G.  SANFORD 

OneonU,  H.  Y. 

WEAVING 

A  HAND  BAG  AND  A  DICKY 

PROCESSES.  Construction  of  looms;  simple  border  designs.  Use  of 
shed  stick  and  heddle. 

ORAL  LANGUAGE  WORK.  Simple  talks  on  silk  (worm,  cocoon, 
raw  material,  and  manufactured  articles).  Poulsson's  "In  the  Child's  World," 
Watson's  "Textile  and  Clothing,"  Steiger's  "Textile  Studies,"  p.  23,  "Silk 
Worm  Culture,"  Farmer's  Bulletin,  No.  165. 

GIRL'S  HAND  BAG 

MATERIALS.  Cardboard  for  loom;  two  brass  rings  1-2^  in  diameter; 
some  yam  and  luster  thread ;  any  suitable  material  for  lining  the  bag ;  a  chenille 
or  darning  needle. 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  MAKING 

On  a  piece  of  cardboard  draw  a  circle  using  a  3^^  radius.  Draw  the  hori- 
zontal diameter  of  this  circle.  From  both  ends  of  this  diameter,  measure 
one  inch  up  and  from  these  points  draw  lines  to  the  center^  forming  two  radii. 
The  part  of  the  circle  below  these  radii  will  be  needed  for  the  loom.  Cut  out 
the  loom  and  place  notches  along  the  circumference  one-half  inch  apart,  for 
the  warping.  At  the  center  of  the  circle,  on  both  sides  of  the  loom,  baste  the 
two  brass  rings  in  place  for  holding  the  warp  threads.  Use  the  yarn  for  warp- 
ing. Begin  with  a  three-yard  length.  When  a  new  warp  is  needed,  fasten 
it  to  the  first  piece  at  the  circumference  of  the  loom.    In  beginning  to  warp, 
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tie  the  yam  to  a  ring,  pass  the  warp  thru  one  notch  and  under  the  loom  to 
the  other  ring.  Continue  warping  from  one  ring  to  the  other,  placing  each 
warp  thread  in  a  notch.  The  last  warp  thread  will  end  at  the  center  of  the 
circle.  Use  the  piece  of  yam  remaining  for  the  weaving  exercise,  going  over 
and  under  one  ray  at  a  time.  Weave  on  one  side  first  and  afterwards  on  the 
other.  This  will  leave  the  woven  piece  open  at  the  top.  Dainty  Roman  stripes 
may  be  introduced  by  using  small  quantities  of  luster  thread  to  form  the  semi- 
circular bands  of  color.  When  the  weaving  has  been  finished,  cover  what 
has  been  left  exposed  in  the  brass  rings  with  yam,  using  a  buttonhole  or  a 
blanket-stitch,  and  remove  the  woven  piece  from  the  loom. 

Be  careful  not  to  draw  the  weaving  threads  too  tight  or  the  work  will 
'^puU  in."  Keep  the  thread  generously  loose  and  rather  free.  When  the 
woven  piece  has  been  removed  from  the  loom,  place  within  it  a  bag  made  of 
any  suitable  material — silk,  soisette,  silkoline,  or  sateen, — and  sew  or  baste 
into  place. 

For  this  bag  cut  a  piece  of  doth  8'  x  i8'.  Fold  over,  and  join  the  two 
sides  (q^  to  within  three  inches  of  the  top.  Use  the  three  inches  which  have 
been  left  open  to  turn  down  a  hem.  After  the  hemming,  place  a  half-inch 
casing  to  hold  the  ribbon  or  cord  and  to  draw  the  bag  togetiier.  After  the  bag 
has  been  made,  place  the  woven  part  n  position  and  sew  the  two  pieces  together. 

By  varying  the  colors  used  this  exercise  lends  itself  to  a  variety  of  interest- 
ing patterns.  The  woven  piece  can  also  be  made  of  raffia  and  the  lining  of 
silk.    Discarded  umbrella  covers  furnish  desirable  material  for  the  linings. 

BOY»S  DICKY  OR  PROTECTOR 

MATERIALS.  Cardboard  for  a  loom,  strong  cord  for  the  warp,  and 
yarn  or  roving. 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  MAKING 

Constract  a  loom  in  the  form  of  the  toboggan  cap,  equal  sides  measuring 
8'  and  unequal  sides  6^  and  8\  Place  sixteen  perforations  or  notches  in  the 
unequal  sides  for  holding  the  warp. 

Warp  with  a  strong  cord  on  one  side  only.  Use  yam  or  roving  for  the 
woof  and  weave  from  side  to  side  with  a  selvage.  Begin  and  finish  off  as  in 
previous  exercises.  Boys  can  make  their  own  needle  for  weaving,  as  well 
as  the  loom.  Make  the  collar  separately,  using  a  cardboard  loom  the  desired 
length  and  width.  Warp  with  cord,  using  1-2^  spaces.  When  the  two  parts 
have  been  removed  from  the  loom,  sew  them  together  with  cord  and  a  darning 
needle.    Finish  at  the  back  with  two  buttons  and  loops]or  with  tailor's  hooks. 
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In  all  exercises  for  personal  use,  let  the  pupil  study  the  selection  of  color  in 
its  relation  to  other  articles  of  wearing  apparel. 

KATHARINE   FRENCH  STEIGER 

Director  of  Domestic  Art 
Rochester,  New  Yorlc 

NEEDLEWORK 

DAISY  COSTUME 

"Come,  my  Corinna,  come;  and  coming,  mark 

How  each  field  turns  a  street,  each  street  a  park 

Made  green  and  trimmed  with  trees;  see  how 

Devotion  gives  each  house  a  bough 

Or  branch;  each  porch,  each  door,  ere  this 

An  ark,  a  tabernacle  is 

Made  up  of  white  thorn  neatly  interwove; 

As  if  here  were  those  cooler  shades  of  love. 

Can  such  delights  be  in  the  street 

And  open  fields,  and  we  not  see't? 

Come,  we'll  abroad;  and  let's  obey 

The  proclamation  made  in  May: 

And  sin  no  more  as  we  have  done  by  staying; 

But.  my  Corinna,  come,  let's  go  a-Maying."    _|^Q|jg^  Henick 

Barring  Christmas  time  there  is  probably  no  season  of  the  year  which  has 
been  written  about  quite  as  much  as  Spring-time,  particularly  the  first  of  May, 
commemorating  as  it  does,  the  outbreak  into  beauty  of  all  Nature,  after  the 
barrenness  of  winter. 

The  Romans  celebrated  this  season  with  their  Floral  games,  the  feativities 
beginning  on  April  28th,  and  lasting  for  several  days,  and  from  this  time  the 
celebration  of  the  season  has  continued,  altho  the  last  century  marked  the 
decadence  of  the  custom  somewhat  in  the  countries  in  which  the  day  had 
formerly  been  observed  to  a  great  degree. 

We  have  to  study  the  history  of  the  i6th  century  in  England  to  see  the 
observance  of  May-day  in  its  fullest  development.  The  day  was  celebrated 
with  all  manner  of  sports,  music  and  dancing,  and  it  was  customary  for  the 
middle  classes  to  go  forth  early  in  the  morning  to  gather  flowers  and  hawthorn 
branches,  for  garlands  to  decorate  the  doors  and  windows  of  all  the  houses. 
This  was  called  "bringing  home  the  May,"  and  is  referred  to  by  Chaucer  in 
his  Court  of  Love.  "Forth  goeth  all  the  court,  both  most  and  least,  to  fetch 
the  flowers  fresh." 
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It  was  also  the  custom  to  erect  in  every  village  and  town,  a  high  pole, 
called  the  May-pole,  and  on  the  first  day  of  May  this  pole  was  decorated,  and 
the  young  men  and  maidens  danced  about  it  during  the  day  and  evening.  A 
May-Queen  was  chosen  to  whom  all  paid  homage  during  the  festivities,  this 
no  doubt  being  a  custom  handed  down  from  the  Romans  who  performed  rites 
to  the  goddess  Flora,  during  their  spring  celebrations.  We  still  have  this 
idea  carried  out  in  selecting  a  queen  for  the  floral  fdtes  held  in  the  West,  and 
South,  in  our  own  country. 

Villages  tried  to  outdo  each  other  in  the  size  and  decoration  of  their  May- 
poles and  of  a  number  erected  in  London,  one  had  a  most  curious  and  interest- 
ing history.  During  Cromwell's  time  Parliament  ordered  all  May-poles  removed 
and  enforced  this  ruling  by  severe  penalties,  but  with  the  Restoration  the 
observance  of  the  day  was  permitted  again,  and  the  people,  bent  on  celebrating 
May-day,  z66i,  in  an  appropriate  manner,  determined  to  place  the  largest 
pole  obtainable  in  such  a  position  in  the  Strand  that  it  would  readily  attract 
attention.  They  carried  out  their  plans  with  great  ceremony,  with  processions 
and  flags  and  music,  and  one  of  the  lanes  thru  which  the  pole  was  carried  was 
called  Maypole  Alley. 

An  old  letter  descriptive  of  May-day,  i6zo,  is  as  follows:  *'Last  night  I 
slept  but  ille  soe  was  awake  in  the  dawne  of  day,  and  forth  to  coole  my  brayne  in 
the  freshe  dewinesse  of  the  earlie  mome.  There  was  a  tumult  of  sweete  sound 
from  the  throat  of  a  thousand  birdes  till  alle  the  ayre  both  far  and  neare,  was 
fuUe  of  theire  jubilate  and  all  the  breath  of  the  morn  was  laden  with  the  bitter 
fragrance  of  Maye  (hawthorn). 

''They  have  deckt  the  village  alle  out,  lintel  and  beame,  with  those  blossoms, 
and  all  is  Joyousnesse  and  mirth.  Today  I  went  forth  with  John  to  behold 
them  raise  the  May-pole,  all  bedeckt  with  flowers,  and  streaming  ribands 
wreathed  upon  greate  hoopes  hangyinge  from  the  top  of  the  pole.  This  they 
raised  with  vast  shoutings  of  merrie  voices.  This  done,  sundrie  youths  and 
maydens  took  each  one  riband  that  hung  from  the  pole,  and  with  music  danced 
in  and  out  and  back  and  forth,  but  ever  around  the  pole,  and  nigher  it,  till 
with  their  dancing  they  had  woven  the  ribands  into  prettie  patterns  from  the 
top  to  the  bottom,  manie  standing  around  watching  the  joyous  sight." 

In  American  Colonial  life  May-day  festivities  had  little  place,  for  the 
Puritans  did  not  approve,  either  of  the  May-pole,  or  of  the  May  games.  In 
England  their  ill  feeling  had  been  due  botii  to  political  and  religious  strife, 
and  the  fact  that  the  games  had  been  allowed  in  Catholic  times  was  stifficient 
to  condemn  them  as  idolatrous,  and  this  antagonism  extended  to  the  Colonies 
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and,  altho  the  customs  were  renewed  in  England  after  the  Restoration,  the 
Puritan  spirit  still  prevailed  in  the  colonies,  and  life  was  too  much  of  a  struggle 
to  indulge  in  frivolous  pleasures. 
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We  are  living  in  the  twentieth  century  now,  but  have  we  not  much  to 
learn  from  these  by-gone  customs?  At  the  present  time,  with  all  its  furore 
for  outdoor  life  and  sports,  we  are  seeing  a  slight  revival  of  the  idea  in  the 
outdoor  pageants  and  ffttes  which  are  occasionally  held  in  the  spring. 

The  Westchester  County  (N.  Y.)  pageant  held  in  the  woods  at  BronxviUe 
last  May,  was  a  marvellous  example  of  what  can  be  accomplished  out-of-doors, 
and  a  spectacle  never  to  be  forgotten  by  those  of  us  fortunate  enough  to  witness 
it.  So  thoroly  did  the  sprirt  of  the  pageant,  (which  illustrated  the  history  of 
Westchester  County  from  1600  down  to  the  present),  pervade  the  little  village, 
that  it  seemed  perfectly  natural  to  see  the  men  and  matrons,  and  the  young 
men  and  maidens  in  their  quaint  costumes,  coming  from  the  houses,  and  walk- 
ing thru  the  narrow  lanes  and  roads  to  the  opening  in  the  woods,  where  the 
performance  was  held.  We,  in  our  twentieth  century  costumes,  hastening 
to  and  from  the  trains,  were  the  ones  who  seemed  out  of  place, — ^the  discordant 
note. 

The  festival  given  by  Greenwich  House,  in  New  York  City  last  spring,  was 
a  notable  example  of  what  could  be  accomplished  in  a  city.  In  this  case, 
Jones  street,  a  short  street  on  which  Greenwich  House  is.  situated,  was  roped 
off,  and  the  performance  took  place  in  the  street,  with  the  audience  occupying 
door  steps,  windows  and  fire  escapes.  Where  there  is  a  will  there  is  certainly 
a  wayt 

What  an  opportunity  May-day  gives  us  for  the  drawing  classes  to  design 
costumes  representing  the  spring  flowers.  Think  over  just  what  colors  seem 
most  appropriate  to  you  for  a  flower  dance  around  the  May-pole. 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  DAISY  COSTUME 

The  costume  depicted  this  month  represents  one  of  the  spring  flowers, 
the  daisy,  a  costume  suitable  for  a  flower  dance  around  the  May-pole.  The 
colors  used  in  the  doll's  costume  are  a  green  silkoline  for  the  dress,  with  white 
collar,  representing  the  petals  of  the  flower,  with  a  band  of  yellow  next  the  neck. 
The  cap  represents  the  flower,  the  white  petals  forming  the  brim,  and  the  calyx 
and  leaves  the  crown* 

Figure  z.  Front  of  waist  Paper  6^x4'.  Place  and  letter  as  in  chart. 
Point  I  =  z  3-4^^  from  A.  Point  2  «=  5'  from  A.  Draw  freehand  curve  for 
neck,  making  a  full,  deep  curve,  as  it  is  for  front  neck.  Point  39=  z-a' 
from  C.  Point  4  =  'z-4'  from  [3.  Point  5=2''  from  C,  Point  6=  z' 
from  5.  Point  7  s=  2  z-2'  from  C.  Point  8  «=  z-4'  from  7.  Draw  curve 
for  armseye  4-6-8.    Point  9=  z-4'  from  D.    Draw  under-arm  seam,  8-9. 
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Figun  I.  Back  of  waist  Papei  4  3-4' >  3  1-3*.  Place  and  lener  u 
In  durt.  Point  i  =  3-4'  from  A,  Point  a  =  4*  from  A.  Draw  freehand 
cnrre  for  n«ck,  nuldng  curw  more  shallow  than  for  front.    Point  3  =  i-»' 


DAISY  COSTUME  HTDE 

• 

from  C.    Point  4=1  1-2"  from  C.    Point  5  =  3-8'  from  4.    Point  6  ==  2  x-4' 
from  C.    Point  7=  1-4^  frt>m  D. 

Figure  3.  Collar.  Paper  4'  z  8'.  Place  and  letter  as  in  chart  Divide 
in  center  by  line  E  F.  With  center  at  E  and  radius  E  A,  draw  circle  for  con- 
struction. With  same  center,  draw  another  circle  with  radius  £-1  =  i  x-2^ 
Divide  circle  as  in  chart,  and  draw  petals  freehand. 

Figure  4.  Leaf.  Paper  3-4''  z  5'.  Place  and  letter  as  in  chart.  Point 
I  =  x-2  of  line  A  to  C.  Point  2=2  1-2^  from  C.  Point  3  —  z-4'^  from  2. 
Point  4=3  x-2^  from  C.    Point  5  =  3-8^  from  4. 

Figure  5.  Large  leaf.  Paper  7  1-4^  z  1".  Place  and  letter  as  in  chart. 
Point  I  =  x-2  line  A  to  C.  Point  2=3^  from  C.  Point  3  =  x-4'  from  2. 
Point  4=4'  from  C.  Point  5  =  x-4'  from  4.  Point  6=5^  from  C.  Point 
7=  x-2*'  from  6.    Point  8=  x-4*'  from  3. 

Figure  6.  Cap.  Paper  43-4''  square  when  folded  four  double.  Place 
and  letter  as  in  chart  With  A  as  center,  draw  two  circles,  one  radius  A-B, 
and  the  other  radius  A-x  =  2",  Divide  circle  as  in  chart,  and  draw  petals 
freehand. 

Figure  7.  Crown.  Paper  7^  z  3  x-4^.  Place  and  letter  as  in  chart. 
Divide  by  line  EF.  With  £  as  center,  draw  circles  with  radius  EF^  and  £-x  b 
X  3-4^ 

In  making  this  costume,  cut  all  material  with  lines  AB  (or  EF)  of  patterns 
lengthwise  straight  of  goods,  cutting  AB  of  front  of  waist  on  a  lengthwise  fold. 
Allow  for  hems  on  back  of  waist  Gather  waist  to  fit  neck  of  doll,  and  face 
neck  with  bias  facing.  Cut  out  neck  of  collar  at  inner  circle.  Place  piping 
of  yellow  inside  neck.  Face  armseye  with  bias  facing.  Cut  four  large  and 
siz  small  leaves  for  each  armseye,  sewing  them  on  from  the  wrong  side,  two 
large  leaves  at  under-arm  seam,  and  two  at  shoulder,  and  three  small  leaves 
at  each  side  of  armseye,  so  that  they  will  fall  over  the  arm  instead  of  sleeves. 

Gather  bottom  of  waist  into  band  required  size  for  waist,  and  also  gather 
sfraight  full  skirt  into  same  band,  making  skirt  ankle  length.  Draw  the  cap 
pattern  on  pure  white  paper  and  paste  pattern  onto  white  lawn  before  cutting 
out  petals.  After  cutting  petals,  curl  them  over  pencil.  Cut  head  size  at 
inside  circle.  Paste  crown  of  cap  onto  green  material  before  cutting.  Fasten 
edges  x-A  and  3-4  of  crown  together,  then  fasten  petal  portion  to  crown.  Cut 
siz  small  leaves  for  crown  and  fasten  to  center  opening  so  they  will  fall  over 
calyz  portion.  For  a  full  size  (xo  or  X2  years)  multiply  these  dimensions  by 
three. 

BLANCHE  E.  HYDE 
Director  of  HouMhold  Economics 
g5o  Newton,  Maisachueetts 


PEITDAST 
The  flnt  tilings  ateeauij  for  thii  problem  are  the  two  atonea  which  form 
th«  central  feature  of  the  pendant.  Tlw  ones  used  In  the  Uluitration  are  piece* 
of  shell  pearl.  This  kind  of  pearl  i^lnexpenaiTe  and  looka  very  well  when  act 
in  ^ver.  Having  the  pieces  of  pearl  or  whatever  we  may  choose  for  the  central 
unit,  a  cup  setting  is  made  for  each  piece.     In  making  these  settings  the  beiel 


is  first  made  for  each  stone  from  Ho.  34  gauge  silver  1-8  of  an  inch  wide.  After 
entting  the  strip  the  right  width  it  is  bent  around  each  piece  of  pearl  to  get  the 
•zact  size.  Hark  at  the  point  where  it  is  to  be  cut,  remove  the  pearl  and 
cut  on  the  mark.  We  now  have  the  two  bezels  shown  at  A  and  B.  Plate  I. 
Bind  each  of  these  bezels  with  the  binding  wire  and  solder  the  joints,  C,  D. 
One  face  of  the  bezel  is  nezt  Sled  level  and  soldered  to  a  piece  of  Ifo.  az  gauge 
silver,  E  and  F,  which  is  to  form  the  back  of  the  setting.  After  soldering,  the 
two  settingB  should  be  pickled  to  remove  the  borax.  Next  saw  around  the 
bezel  within  i-ai  of  an  Inch  of  the  soldered  joint  The  edges  are  then  Qled 
to  the  bezel  as  shown  at  O  and  H. 

As  the  design  calls  for  a  twist  about  the  settLngs,  we  take  a  piece  of  Ho. 
14  gauge  silver  wire  twice  as  long  as  the  distance  around  the  settings,  double 
it,  place  one  end  in  the  vise  and  twist  See  January  Workshop.  Plan  to  have 
enough  wire  to  make  the  twist  for  both  settings  at  the  same  time.    After  Om 
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twist  is  made  and  a  little  solder  is  run  along  the  twisted  wire,  it  is  bent  around 
each  bezel  to  get  the  exact  size,  Fig.  i,  before  it  is  cut  The  cutting  here  should 
be  done  with  the  saw  as  it  will  leave  the  ends  of  the  wire  square  and  make  a 
better  Joint  when  soldered.  After  the  joints  are  soldered  we  have  two  rings, 
Figs.  J  and  W.  The  top  of  each  bezel  is  next  filed  down  to  the  right  height 
and  beveled  to  an  edge  as  at  K.  The  twisted  rings  are  now  placed  over  the 
bezels  as  at  L  and  soldered  in  place.  Care  should  be  taken  to  have  the  twist 
come  in  line  with  the  back  at  all  points.  If  the  twist  has  been  made  to  fit 
tightly  it  will  stay  in  place,  without  the  use  of  wire,  while  being  soldered.  In 
soldering  this,  several  small  pieces  of  solder  should  be  placed  along  the  twist 
for  the  solder  will  not  fiow  along  the  wire  freely  as  it  does  not  come  in  contact 
with  the  bezel  at  all  points.  The  solder  will  fiow  up  and  around  the  wire 
instead  of  along  the  joint.  The  soldering  should  be  watched  quite  closely 
at  this  time  and  the  fiame  kept  away  as  much  as  possible  from  the  other  soldered 
Joints  to  prevent  their  unsoldering. 

We  now  make  the  five  small  balls  that  are  shown  in  the  design  at  M  and  N. 
To  make  these  balls,  first  make  a  small  depression  in  the  top  of  the  charcoal 
block  about  z-4  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  about  1-8  of  an  inch  deep.  Fig.  O.  Take 
a  small  piece  of  copper,  18  or  20  gauge,  and  file  one  end  semi-circular;  hold  it 
against  the  charcoal  block  and  with  two  or  three  turns  of  the  hand  the  depres- 
sion is  made.  Care  should  be  taken  to  give  the  depression  a  smooth  surface. 
Now  take  a  small  piece  of  the  scrap  silver  that  was  sawed  from  the  edge  of  the 
bezel  and  place  it  on  the  charcoal  block  over  the  depression;  with  the  blow- 
pipe, heat  the  silver  to  the  melting  point  and  it  will  roll  up  into  the  depression 
and  take  the  shape  of  a  ball.  A  little  experimenting  with  different  sizes  of 
scrap  metal  will  enable  one  to  get  just  the  size  wanted.  After  making  the  five 
balls  needed  we  next  make  the  small  rings  that  connect  the  chain  with  the 
bezels  and  with  two  of  the  balls.  As  there  are  twelve  of  these  rings  needed 
and  as  they  are  the  same  size,  they  can  all  be  made  at  once.  Take  a  small 
wire  nail  about  z-i6  of  an  inch  in  diameter  or  a  piece  of  an  old  knitting  needle  and 
fasten  one  end  in  the  vise  together  with  one  end  of  a  piece  of  No.  24  gauge 
silver  wire.  Holding  the  other  end  of  the  wire  with  a  pair  of  plyers,  coil  it 
about  the  nail  or  needle  until  twelve  or  fifteen  turns  have  been  made.  Fig.  P. 
Taking  it  out  of  the  vise  and  slipping  the  coil  from  the  nail  leaves  it  in  the 
shape  of  a  small  spring,  Q.  Now  with  a  fine  saw  the  rings  are  sawed  apart 
See  September  Workshop.  The  rings  are  now  as  at  R.  Using  the  plyers  the 
ends  are  given  a  slight  twist  to  bring  them  in  line  with  each  other. 

The  rings  are  now  soldered  to  the  bezels  and  the  balls.  Before  soldering, 
however,  each  ring  should  be  filed  a  little  fiat,  as  at  S,  where  it  comes  in  contact 
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with  the  bezel.  The  BUnf  is  done  Jiut  ■  Uttle  to  one  aide  of  the  joint  which 
hai  been  left  unsoldered  lo  that  It  can  be  opened  to  receive  fbt  chain  when 
read^  to  pat  together.  The  rings  are  so  small  that  the;  should  be  held  with 
the  plyers  while  the  filing  is  done.  When  the  rings  are  readj,  the  bezel  b 
placed  on  the  charcoal  block,  Fig.  T,  and  the  ring  put  in  place.  Coat  the  joint 
wlfii  thin  borax  and  place  a  small  piece  of  solder  over  the  joint  The  flame 
from  the  blowpipe  is  next  applied  and  the  soldering  is  completed.  The  bczd 
that  requires  five  rings  and  the  balls  with  three  may  all  be  soldered  at  the 
lame  time.  If  Oie  borax  used  it  too  thick  it  will  be  difficult  to  keep  the  rings 
in  place.  The  three  balls  are  now  soldered  in  place  at  the  bottom  of  the  large 
setting.    When  this  la  done  all  parta  are  pickled. 

The  atones  are  set  aa  described  in  the  Rovember  Workshop.  The  parta 
are  next  linked  together  with  the  chain.  Anyone  making  this  pendant  niaj 
make  the  chain  also,  but  the  writer  suggests  that  a  commercial  one  be  used 
for  the  first  piece  of  work  of  this  nature.  Those  who  desire  can  make  the 
chain  in  the  same  way  that  the  small  rings  were  made.  The  shape  of  flie  link 
is  determined  l>7  the  shape  of  the  arbor  that  the  wire  is  wound  on.  This  arbor 
may  be  round,  oval,  or  rectangular,  making  chains  as  shown  at  U.  A  com- 
mercial catch  may  be  used  at  the  back  as  shown  In  the  illustration  or  one  may 
Im  made  aa  shown  at  V.  The  chain  and  settings  may  be  oxidized  a  little  to 
give  them  a  grey  finish  which  looks  very  well  with  the  pearl. 


AUGUSTUS  F.  ROSE 

Boaton,  HuHChoMltt 
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HELPFUL  REFERENCE  MATERIAL 

FOR  MAY  WORK 
Plant  Drawing 

Decoratiye  Plant  and  Flower  Studies,  J.  Foord;  A  Handbook  of  Plant 
Fonn,  Clark;  Plant  Form  and  Design,  Midgley  and  LiUey;  Sketching 
Trees  in  Pen  and  Ink,  Rice,  Book,  April  1907;  Trees  in  Silhouette,  Bailey, 
Book,  September  1908;  Alders,  Poplars,  and  Willows,  Weed,.  Book,  April 
xgoS;  Prang  Text  Books  of  Art  Education;  Adaptation,  Bailey,  Book, 
May  Z907;  Plant  Drawing  as  a  Mental  Discipline,  Anthony,  Council 
Year-Book,  1902;  The  Drawing  of  Plant  Forms,  &irgent.  Book,  June 
1902;  Leaf  Drawing,  Daniels,  Book,  September  Z903;  Perspective  of 
Leaf  and  Flower,  Hall,  Book,  September  1902 ;  Acceptable  Plant  Drawing, 
Bailey,  Book,  September  1905;  Whitney,  Book,  March  2902,  April  1902; 
Sargent,  Book,  May  1907;  Outlines,  Book,  March  and  April  numbezs 
each  year. 

Adaptation 

Bailey,  Book,  May  1907;  Council  Year-Book,  Haney,  The  Adaptation  of 
Pattern  to  Material,  1907;  Haney,  The  Use  of  Natural  Forms  in  Design, 
1906.  Also  articles  which  appeared  in  The  Manual  Training  Magazine 
for  X905-1906. 

Rosettes 

Stimson,  The  Gate  Beautiful,  pp.  280-287;  Seegmiller,  Applied  Arts 
Drawing  Books,  V,  p.  33. 

Florets 

Miss  Clough,  Book,  June  1906;  Frontispiece,  Book,  May  1908.  Any 
type  catalog;  any  book  on  Historic  Ornament.  Dow,  Theory  and  Practice 
of  Teaching  Art 

Animal  Drawing 

Animal  Drawing,  Rinmier;  Art  Anatomy  of  Animals,  Ernest  Thompson 
Seton;  Line  and  Form,  Walter  Crane;  Seiho's  Guide  to  Drawing,  Matsuki; 
Japanese  Birds  and  Animals,  The  Davis  Press;  Prang  Text  Books,  section 
"Life  and  Action."  Life  Drawing,  HaU,  Book,  March  1905,  April  1905; 
Finley,  Book,  April  1905;  Blackboard  Animal  Drawing,  Daniels,  Book, 
September,  October  and  November  1906,  and  February  1907;  Animals 
That  Win  Stand,  Bailey,  Book,  March  1908;  Animal  and  Bird  Drawing, 
Keller,  Book,  March  1909. 
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E«cavaidoiu  atftrnprnayfUiiuitkaUy  be^ua  by 
UuScott.i^M.  Tbue  hoM  cciwakd, bttld<« 

kuiuUvij  of  odier  \v9rks  of  art,  SffiiM  oTtfMindift 

cx^iuUlte  metal  vvorK  in  the 

E<lwin.aQW»«y  U  185a.      *~''^- 

Hunter  of  du  JIT  QQlnihfli^  pictam  iatheBctonftiHicLttwy 

U^iUtoftv  HolmattHunt  K  iSf^r. 

Helped  finuul  tkc  Bie-RaphacUie  Bfoikectiaodw 

JoluvBurrougli*  b.  1837.     cM»,,„?ii*i.«a«- 

Good  citizen,  ami  kueboiuinuuu  ^    lent  oe  the  gcm^ 
Frietui  ami  cluTmidcir  of  WrdL        It  dlll0al•lflovMftunMOi. 
a■ld  booer.  5aui:KnoclLaraiiy      **     ••   -  J         J         «• 
dbor  bttke  iinlvcne^tiie  Etfrnol 
ie  tkec«  t0  onftvi^er'. 

JulcdDuprc  l>.  1811. 

JmicKumcUcope  pointer. 
Deli9hled  in  the  play  of  doiuU 
in  the  heavens  •••Iri^kt  tftthe 
charm  ejf  hi*  piducoe. 


TWdUn^  Ae  eartk -a|ra' 
araMt  tidoLwatfe. 
Wllkmift  " 
^reen.. 


jMoil  TSJ* 


iXmA. 


tE^  nuiMitvp»'jliOM^iy 
dance  fciMUMclMt 

VMttwinUiii^of 
innumendic  ject. 


Gerard  Dou  k  1613.     UDordswortk  b.  1770. 


Dutdt  9cnr(*  painter.  Cn^«k  poet  who  aimed'b^kve 

moMerofdetolt.  die  chocmef  novelty  to  thln^  of 

4^  owfry  day." 

noe  noBuot  InlteroolnwmajcftiomartK' 
>Talt»<od  witk  o^  at  last  ?  doc^  die  bri^|tt.tun- 
(av9M  dun  tn  heaven  ?  or,  in-dieir  jfiir  blue  andt 
5patUe  the  ccom^  of  fttaiv.  when  a4W  Udone. 
leee  brioKily  ?  When  die  cUw-UpptfcC  Spring  comes  on-. 
Breadies  »he.  widv  aat»  lee*  soft ,  or  ecents  die  sky 
Widv  flowers  less  ^urduutwnen.  her  ret^n^be^on.? 

i£Ul  at  once  I  saw  a  crowd  •  Rummer  u  comma. 

a  hMt  clfqaUtn  doffodlU;  if  ornnna. 

Beetde  die  lake.  beiModt  die  trees,  I  know  it.  iWw  it. 

I  kmnvit; 
Lii9ht  o^oin.  leaf  ^ 
o^ouv.  U^o^oin, 
love  ooauii 


a^i 


,        Qnd  ojt.whenonmy  coiuk  Ille 
In  vacant  or  tH'penMve  mood. 
They  flash  upon  die  UimkuxL  at e 
WblcH  Udie  l^liss  of  solitude: 
^Mudi  then,  my  heart  widi.p(easuce>  tiUs , 
i\wd  dances  %vidi.dte  dafpMiUs. 

I^atiue  b  a  mutable  cloud  wkidi.  is  always  and  never  the 

llhcDclote  KfUdSeOU.  Ix  iSlO^.   pfdicBailnxo«5dwd, 
He  hoe  U^  iu  die  ^mot  trees  of  lontaimUeaii.  ewr  ^toen.. 
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JtviicH  portrait  pointer. 
Her  owtv  boet  modti. 


^Itolion^  goUimilk.  sculptor,  oschtiKt,  i/ooptJi  the 
rS  11        I.J      A  Mr     CbiheanilofTtoifnce 

"Dranelle^cht  cl.i44b.  witka|iuiU»ttfaame. 
LeBrua  k  it55.  Jmic^^Biuwri  b.  l8ill. 

En^liitv  hiftorieol  painUr. 
Iwicr-jadur  ^the  Br<lUfliaclim. 

fk>,  to  be'  uv  Sn^toiui  tlew  tkot  QpriU  diere 
Qiui  ivh4Mvcr  ivakee  tiu  6n^la«ui »  C^tX'  ^^^>»i>y) 
Scee.  Mme  nuynun^ ,  tutoivore* 
THot  ill*  lowcftt  bouahe  and  the  bru*kMMMMt»)ieaf 
Round  die  cbn-trce  Me  oie  istllJiy  leaf,  While  ihe  dioffinck 

Pk     I     «  I  J  Q  ^  %\xu^  on  die  oKcliatd  btfu^h 

QOlO  Wnme5€  d.  1-5^^'         UCH^lana.-now! 

Of  the  sumptuoue  Venetian  sduwl:  jc^ou*  Umer  ef  imi^iiifunwc. 

Daniel  Ckssterllrtfnm  b.  1050«  'AmerUoa  Kuiptor. 

feome,  I  come;  ye  Have  colled  me  Umg. 
I  com*  €>w  die  mountain,  tv'idv  U^la  and  son^: 
St  may  tfoee  my  >tep5  o^er  dte  wakenina  eortk.    . 
^  the  wuuU  dtot  tea  of  the  violets'  birth.,         r  \ 
By  the  primrose  stars  in  the  sVuubwy  9rass,      ^~ 
fly  die  ^cveO'  iujofis  opening  as  I  pass 
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Slmkc5pecTO  K  1564.  d.  1616.  Turner  b  if  75: 

forheoalumeyJewKadvfwl  ^1V  Warner  of ifc 

£but  dcunk  the  millc  of  P<uudise .  ^  brusk'. 

....  Our  myriodriiunded  SkoUespeore .    c^^r,^.    '^I^ter 

flow  you.  •who  rhyme,  and  I  uMo  rf^me. 
Move  we  not  sworn,  it  many  a  tame. 
Thec  we  no  ntore  a%w  verse  would  scrawl, 
fbr  Shokespeaee  he  hod  soidit  ait. 

Etiqcne  Delacrou  b.  ITM*       C^Xdiy niawk  andi 

fach^fro^ kos  scorvely  left  tke  vole.  mer.  If  diere  be  o^ 

^Vhen  Ulte»  far  ojid  wt^  ^  skowirin^N^TApra 

CoU  quiekVlo  ^  5prinatime  feosr;  between..     • 
Their  belts  rin^  douUy  Oaot,  ^  n^nd^B^^pn. 

I'll  stew  no  lon^r  tn^the  kousci 

Tke  luiee  coll  me  too;                 .  .  Jf 

Sweet  iVnverct5  dancing  ottt-flf^dooitf.  %Xr^ 

I  come  to  dancg^  yunAv  you-.  ^Jmi 

Edononi  IDonet  d.  1583.    JthmK  point 

TKe  jounder  c^  ItnprcsMoiusm. 
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FRIENDLY  TREES 

I  will  sing  of  the  bounty  of  the  big  trees, 

They  aie  the  green  tents  of  the  Almighty, 

He  hath  set  them  up  for  comfort  and  for  shelter. 

How  fair  are  the  trees  that  befriend  the  home  of  man, 
The  oak,  and  the  terebinth,  and  the  sycamore. 
The  fruitful  fig-tree  and  the  silvery  olive. 

In  them  the  Lord  is  loving  to  His  little  birds, — 
The  linnets  and  the  finches  and  the  nightingales, — 
They  people  His  pavilions  with  nests  and  with  music. 

The  cattle  are  very  glad  of  a  great  tree. 

They  chew  the  cud  beneath  it  while  the  sun  is  burning, 

There  also  the  panting  sheep  lie  down  around  their  shepherd. 

He  that  planteth  a  tree  is  a  servant  of  God, 
He  provideth  a  kindness  for  many  generations. 
And  faces  that  he  hath  not  seen  shall  bless  him. 


HENRY  VAN  DYKE 
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EDITORIAL 

PATRIOTS'  Number,  this  U  called  for  Beveral  reasons.  April 
has  been  an  eventful  month  in  our  history.  Some  of  its 
happenings  we  should  remember  and  teach  our  children  to 
remember  forever ;  some  we  would  all  better  forget  as  soon  as 
we  can.    In  our  schools  thruout  the  country  let  us  ever  emphasize 


Bxttle  ol  LnlDctan.     A  drawing  by  6.  PaoocT,  m,  SomsnlUc,  Ums. 

the  events  every  State  in  the  Union  can  applaud.  Let  us  help 
to  bring  about  the  time  when  in  April  the  whole  nation  shaU  heartily 
rejoice  together  over  such  events  as  these,  all  falling  in  this 
prophetic  month: 

1513,  The  discovery  of  Florida. 

1514,  The  diKoverj  of  Rew  York  Hirbor. 

1606,  Signing  of  the  Patent  of  Jamet  I,  ettabliBhing  "The  Two  Companiea." 

16S9,  Organization  of  The  Council  of  Safety. 

1765,  Opposition  to  Qie  Stamp  Act  begun  In  the  Colonies. 

1775,  Battles  of  Lexington  and  Concord  (A^  19th). 
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1776,  North  Carolina  authorized  its  delegates  to  join  in  a  declaration  of 

independence* 
Z783,  Independence  of  the  United  States  first  recognized  by  Holland. 

Peace  proclaimed  by  Washington  (April  19). 
1789,  George  Washington  inaugurated,  first  President 
1792,  First  United  States  Mint  established,  in  Philadelphia. 
1803,  The  Louisiana  Purchase. 
1812,  Declaration  of  war  with  Great  Britain. 
1846,  Declaration  of  war  with  Mexico. 
1865,  Peace  re-established. 
1889,  Opening  of  Oklahoma. 
1898,  Declaration  of  war  with  Spain  (April  19). 

From  the  foregoing  some  of  the  reasons  for  selecting  April 
nineteenth  as  Patriots'  Day  are  manifest.  On  that  date  we  took 
up  arms  for  our  own  freedom,  we  were  first  recognized  as  free,  and 
we  declared  that  freedom  should  be  the  portion  of  our  oppressed 
neighbor,  Cuba,  and  thereupon  were  recognized  as  a  world  power. 

C  But  more  and  more  should  we  interpret  patriotism  in  terms 
of  peace.  Patriotism  now  means  loyalty  to  the  eternal  standards 
of  truth  and  beauty  and  service,  in  school  life  first,  and  in  all 
life  thereafter.  It  means  the  conservation  of  public  utilities, 
from  school  supplies,  to  building  supplies,  food  supplies,  and 
supplies  for  the  eager  himian  spirit,  ever  searching  for  the  beau- 
tiful. It  should  mean,  among  other  beneficent  activities,  the 
observance  of  Arbor  Day.  The  exact  date  may  vary  from  Feb- 
ruary twenty-second  in  Alabama,  to  the  second  Tuesday  in  May 
in  Montana,  but  at  the  success-ological  moment,  whenever  it 
is,  the  day  should  be  observed.  In  Massachusetts  and  twenty 
other  States  the  day  falls  in  April ;  in  ten  others  in  May.  AprU 
is  therefore  the  best  month  in  which  to  consider  it  here. 

Send  to  the  American  Civic  Association'*'  for  leaflets  giving 
Arbor  Day  Programs.    If  possible,  secure  copies  of  pamphlets 

^Addnts,  70S  North  American  Btuldiac,  Philadelpbia,  Pa. 
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published  by  tbe  State  of  New  York,  the  State  of  KassachusettB, 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island*  or  by  the  Shade  Tree  Commission  of 
the  City  of  Newark,  New  Jersey.  This  Commission  has  done 
things  the  whole  country  should  know  about,  t    Begin  to  gather 


information   from   local    sources.     Learn    to    know   intimately 
the  handsomest,  the  oldest,  the  most  famous  trees  in  your  locality. 


I  thank  ;au  for  your  noM  of  tbe  fltb  Inat  Dp  to  data  we  Ii*t«  iHpondoil  with  abiDluIe 
cocdliUty  to  «T«ry  rsqucit  tbit  hai  bMn  maila  for  our  llltralurc.  Wc  will  gladly  bonot  Uu 
raqnoati  mada  by  your  rvadan  aa  long  aa  Cba  ttipply  holdfl  out. 

Tba  laaQata  wera  piintad  [or  the  purpoae  ol  ancouracliic  tbe  aaltiot  ODi  of  traei  aod  the 
CommlnloDan  are  more  (ban  wllljai  to  bate  Ibain  do  lood  In  otbcr  Stale*  and  dti**,  erao 
Ibo  thai  wan  follaa  Dp  ipeclBuity  (or  Rewark. 

Vary  truly  yoon, 

Carl  Baonvart,  Secielaiy. 
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Tell  the  children  about  them;  take  the  children  to  aee  them; 
have  sketches  made  from  these  wonderful  colonies  of  living  buds. 
Read  the  Psalm  of  Friendly  Trees,  by  Henry  Van  Dyke,  a  part 
of  which  is  reprinted  on  page  878  ;*  read  it  to  the  children.  If 
you  have  within  walking  distance  any  such  trees  as  the  Rojral 
Oak,  the  Giant  Cherry,  the  Great  Elm,  the  Big  Tupelo,  and  the 
Studley  Cedar,  which  have 
stood  in  my  town  since  the 
oldest  inhabitant  was  bom  in 
the  person  of  his  great-grand- 
father, you  will  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  arousing  enthusiasm 
for  these  "Green  tents  of  the 
Almighty." 

On  page  881  is  a  drawing 
I  made  not  long  ago,  from  the 
StudleyCeder.  It  was  made  for 
an  advertising  circiilar  for  the 
Bayfield  Shop,  (which  stands  in 
the  same  pasture  and  produces 
fine  handicraft),  hence  the  B.  S.;  but  it  will  do  to  illustrate  the 
point  I  wish  to  impress,  namely,  that  the  famous  trees  of  a  place 
are  ideal  subjects  for  lessons  in  nature  study,  drawing,  and  lan- 
guage, with  supplementary  work  in  arithmetic,  history,  color, 
and  design.  This  particular  patriarch  is  about  five  hundred 
years  old,  and  as  vigorous  as  ever.  He  stands  in  a  narrow  valley 
thru  which  a  spring  sends  its  waters  to  Forget-me-not  Brook, 
and  so  down  to  the  sea.  He  gets  his  share—the  lion's  share 
now-a-days — of  all  the  good  things  passing  his  way;  not  only 
water  and  rich  deposits  of  leaf  mold,  but  sunshine  and  fresh  air. 


'tiottk  Oat-of-Doon  In  Uu  Holj  Land      Pabllihtd  br  C 


II  ScribRCT'i  Boat.  R*w 
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birds  and  bees.  Almost  every  generation  during  the  last  two 
bondred  years,  has  taken  honey  out  of  some  part  of  his  hollow 
trunk.  In  fact,  in  one  side,  high  up,  is  a  section,  some  ten  incbes 
square,  which  may  be  removed  and  replaced  at  will,  to  facilitate 
the  robbing  of  the  wild  bees  within  1    For  those  having  eyes  to 


see,  the  history  of  an  eventful  life,  longer  than  that  of  this 
nation,  is  plainly  written  in  the  features  of  this  veteran.  As  a 
preparation  for  interpreting  the  life-history  of  any  local  tree, 
read  the  Story  of  a  Thousand-year  Pine  in  Wild  Life  in  the  Rockies, 
by  Enos  A.  Hills. 

The  drawing  of  the  king  trees  of  the  neighborhood  will 
furnish  material  suitable  for  adaptation  to  the  covers  of  Arbor 
Day  programs  and  souvenirs.  One  of  the  best  ideas  for  a  sou- 
venir or  invitation  came  to  me  from  Miss  Abbie  Chellis  of  Eeene, 


NOTES 

W.  H.,  in  the  form  of  a  Christmas 
card  by  Irene  Buzzell,  a  little  ^l 
of  eight  years,  in  Wincbendon, 
Hass.  An  adaptation  of  this  de- 
sign is  shown  in  Figure  3.  On  a 
square  of  stiff  paper,  six  inches  on 
a  side,  draw  lightly  an  inclosing 
form,  abed,  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  from  top  and  sides,  and  one 
inch  from  the  lower  edge  of  the 
sheet.  Within  this  make  the  sil- 
houette of  a  tree,  in  ink,  or  better, 
in  color.  Draw  the  line  o  n,  a  hor- 
izontal diameter  of  the  sheet.  With 
a  knife  or  scissors  cut  out  the  back- 
ground of  the  tree  within  the  boun- 
daries a  b  o  n.  Fold  the  frame 
backward  from  the  tree  on  the  line 
e  f.  The  result  is  shown  at  Plate 
4,  the  tree  standing,  supported  as 
upon  an  easel.  The  lettering  de- 
sired may  be  placed  within  the 
rectangular  space  c  d. 

C  A  good  rendering  of  a  tree  such 
as  that  in  ink,  Plate  5,  or  that  in 
pencil,  Plate  6,  by  Professor  Walter 
Sargent,  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, is  worth  careful  study,  and 
if  thoughtfully  copied,  might  help 
the  pupil  to  handle  bis  medium 
more  intelligently  in  drawing  from 


plM.    Br  Walur  Sugcnt. 
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nature.  Both  these  drawings  are  from 
nature;  the  one  from  an  old  Canadian 
pine,  the  other  from  the  Royal  Oak, 
North  Scituate,  Massachusetts, 

C  These  may  be  compared  with  trees 
rendered  as  decoration.  The  three  ex- 
amples on  this  page  are  from  my  box  of 
clippings.  I  do  not  know  the  names  of 
the  designers.  The  first  makes  use  of  the 
external  aspect  of  the  tree;  the  second  of 
that  view  which  one  gets  from  under  the 
tree  looking  up  into  its  dark  shade;  the 
third  is  a  silhouette  of  leaves  end  fruits. 
The  illustration  on  page  887  makes  use 
of  the  silhouette  of  the  entire  tree.  The 
two  illustrations  on  page  888  are  from  the 
work  of  Will  Bradley,  and  exhibit  unique 
interpretations  of  tree  forms. 

CBut  the  humbler  plant  forms  will 
begin  to  receive  attention  during  April. 
Let  me  commend  to  every  teacher  the 
new  Spring  Packet,  just  issued  by  the 
Davis  Press,  to  help  us  to  see  more 
clearly  and  interpret  more  happily  the 
exquisite  forms  of  the  early  growths. 
The  drawings  are  by  Hr.  James  Hall, 
Director  of  the  Department  of  Art,  Ethi- 
cal Culture  School,  New  York.  One  of 
these  drawings  appeared  in  the  March 
ntmiber ;  another  appears  as  the  frontis- 
piece to  this  number. 


HOTSS  EDITOR 

To  compare  such  drawings  with  those  advocated  by 
Hiss  Agnes  Famam  of  Leicester,  England,  in  her  articles  on 
the  Meaning  of  Line,  in  the  Practical  Teacher,  is  instructive. 

Some  of  those  plates  are 

reproduced  on  page  889. 
They  reveal  a  precision 
of  drawing  not  often 
achieved  even  by  profes- 
sional drawing  teachers  t 

C  THe  cover  stamp  this 
month  is  from  the  slabs 
of  limestone  found  by 
Dr.  Schliemann  above 
the  astonishing  grave  at 
Hycenae,  whose  wealth 
of  rare  treasure  caused 
it  to  be  hailed  enthusias- 
tically as  the  burial  place 
of  Agamemnon.  It  was 
without  doubt  a  royal 
tomb,  and  the  character 
of  the  golden  ornaments, 
weapons,  and  vases 
therein  discovered  goes 
far  to  substantiate  the 

theory  that  Hycenae  was  one  of  the  impregnable  outposts  of  the 
old  Hinoan  Empire,  ruled  trom  sea-girt  Crete.  The  original  from 
which  this  was  taken  is  a  circle  of  some  four  feet  in  diameter, 
the  spirals  carved  in  low  relief.  The  geometric  basis  of  the 
figure  is  the  regular  hexagon,  a  favorite  with  the  Hinoans.  Upon 
each  angle  of  the  hexagon  is  turned  an  equable  spiral,  all  of  the 

887 


spirals  being  constructed  bo  ttiat  the  wliole  pattern  is  formed 
by  one  continuous  band.  The  spirals  are  turned  cleverly  at  such 
an  angle  that  the  natural  distortion  of  a  spiral  of  this  sort  is 
counteracted  as  much  as  possible  by  optical  illusion. 


C  The  three  animal  tail-pieces  are  reduced  from  Japanese  Deco- 
rative Stencils  imported  and  sold  by  Atkinson,  Mentzer  &  Grover. 
The  odd  flowering  shrub  is  from  a  design  by  "0.  M.  T."  published 
by  the  Rust  Craft  Shops  of  Kansas  City.  The  old  cedar  is  h'om 
a  photograph  of  a  tree  on  the  southern  California  coast,  published 
by  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad. 

CAt  this  season  of  the  year  wheu  graduating  classes  are 
considering  the  matter  of  class  gifts  the  new  publication  of  the 
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Boston  Sculpture  Co.,  entitled  "School  Room  Decoration,"  is 
worth  seeing.  This  catalog  is  different  from  most  publications 
of  this  nature  in  that  with 
practically  every  cast  shown 
there  is  given,  in  addition  to 
dimension  and  price,  a  brief 
history  of  the  original;  and 
also  hints  as  to  what  might 
appropriately  be  selected  for 
schoolroom  decoration.  The 
cover  of  the  catalog  is  repro- 
duced herewith. 

C  During  the  early  part  of 
Hay  will  occur  the  two  Con- 
ventions. The  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Eastern  Art  and 
Manual  Training  Teachers 
Association  is  to  be  held  in 
Boston,  Hay  5,  6,  and  7 ;  and 
that  of  the  Western  Drawing 
and  Hanual  Training  Asso- 
ciation in  Hinneapolis,  Hay 
10  to  13. 

The  Western  Association 

offers  its  usual  rich  program; 

general  sessions  on  Tuesday, 

Wednesday,  and  Friday,  and 

Departmental  Round  Tables  on  Thursday.    Among  the  speakers 

announced  in  the  preliminary  program  are  Henry  Turner  Bailey, 

May  Gearhart,  Miss  Winchell,  Louis  Bacon,  Harry  Wood,  Oscar 

HcHurray,   Walter  Sargent,  Robert   W.  Selvidge,  Emma  A. 
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Churchy  Charlotte  Reed,  Arthur  F.  Payne,  Daniel  Uptony  Mary 
S.  SnoWy  Alice  Nortony  Nellie  CrookSy  Charles  A.  Bennetty  and 
John  S.  Ankeney.  HeadquarterSy  Hotel  Radissony  7th  Street. 
Between  fifty  and  sixty  cities  and  towns  will  send  exhibits. 

The  Eastern  meetings  will  convene  in  the  new  Museum  of  Fine 
ArtSy  where  morning  sessions  only  will  be  held.  Upon  the  pro- 
gram few  if  any  of  the  teachers  of  drawing  and  handicraft  in 
public  schools  will  appear.  The  program  is  to  be  ^'different." 
Among  the  speakers  will  be  Mr.  Arthur  FairbankSy  Director  of 
the  Museum;  Dr.  David  SneddeUy  Commissioner  of  Education 
for  Massachusetts ;  Miss  Sarah  Louise  Amoldy  Dean  of  Simmons 
College ;  John  Ennekingy  Painter ;  Arthur  D.  DeaUy  Chief  of  the 
Division  of  Trades  SchoolSy  New  York;  Professor  Alfred  Vance 
Churchill  of  Smith  College;  George  deForest  Brush,  Painter; 
Dr.  and  Denman  W.  Ross,  Harvard  University.  Other  speakers 
are  to  be  a  craftsmauy  a  designer  and  an  artist  of  national  repute, 
whose  names  are  not  yet  announced.  The  afternoons  will  be 
devoted  to  excursions  to  various  parts  of  the  city,  and  to  such 
places  as  Quincy,  Milton,  Newton,  Wellesley,  Brookline,  Water- 
town,  Cambridge,  Salem,  L3^nn,  Lexington,  and  Concord,  places 
of  historic  interest,  where  local  exhibitions  will  be  arranged. 
The  two  evenings  will  be  devoted  to  receptions  and  concerts. 
Headquarters,  Hotel  Westminster,  Copley  Square. 

€L  In  the  March  number  of  The  Inland  Printer  are  several  pages 
of  effective  poster  design  by  Oscar  Hoeppner  of  Chicago,  notable 
not  only  for  their  carrjring  power  and  good  color  but  from  the 
fact  that  the  plates  were  made  by  Mr.  Hoeppner  by  cutting  with 
a  knife  the  surface  of  a  sheet  of  patent  leather  glued  to  a  pine 
block  to  bring  it  to  the  height  of  type.  Here  is  an  inexpensive 
medium  of  bold  illustration  which  might  be  adopted  wherever 
there  is  a  school  printing  press. 
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DmtMt.  BtUey;  Tonmto,  Canada 

I  cannot  rwUt  the  temptation  to  Mnd  you  a  packet  of  drawingi  made  by 
Fonn  I  Boy>  (Grades  i  and  a)  in  the  Toronto  ITonual  Model  SchooL  The 
bo;*  are  from  tix.  to  eight  yean  of  age.  I  tend  you  the  work  of  about  baU 
the  claia;  the  remaining  diawinga  were  ai  good  >■  the  wont  of  those  tent. 
Ton  can  tell  bow  unformed  the  boys  are  by  the  way  in  which  the  namea  are 
■igned.  It  i>  the  spontaneity  of  theii  drawiugi  wliich  appeals  moat  strongly 
to  me.    [Two,  representing  extremes,  are  reproduced  herewith.] 

From  the  time  1  entered  the  class  till  I  left,  the  lesson  occupied  twen^ 
minutes.    I  have  never  more  than  fifty  minutes  a  week  (two  lessons)  with 


them.  They  have  been  studying  sparrows  since  thrir  last  lesson  and  instead 
of  asking  them  to  paint  sparrows,  as  they  expected,  I  told  them  that  when  I 
was  a  child  I  lived  in  a  village  and  my  father  used  to  take  me  for  long  walks 
into  the  country.  One  day,  after  the  first  snow  bad  fallen,  as  I  walked  by  bis 
side  I  wu  very  sorry  for  the  poor  little  sparrowa  because  there  were  SO  many 
of  them  and,  as  they  do  not  fiy  away  south  as  so  many  of  the  birds  do,  I  won- 
dered what  was  to  become  of  them.  Just  then  we  saw  a  little  brown  hooae 
among  the  trees  and  as  we  walked  towards  It  the  door  opened  and  a  little  boy, 
in  brown  velvet,  came  down  the  steps  vrith  a  dish  of  crumbs.  He  whistled , 
and  from  the  trees  and  everywhere  the  birds  came  flying.  Some  of  them  picked 
away  busily  but  othera  scrambled  and  fought  for  the  same  crumb.  Then  I 
said  to  my  father,  "Ob,  nowl  knowl  II  U  ttie  Uttle  brown  boy  in  ttie  Utile 
brown  house  who  feeds  the  sparrows  in  the  winter  time." 

After  the  children  were  told  the  itory  they  closed  their  eyes  while  I  asked 
tbem  if  they  could  see  the  house,  the  trees,  the  boy,  etc.  After  each  question 
they  assured  me  that  they  could  see  everything  mentioned.    They  had  already 
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bMS  glno  paper  and  brown  and  black  crayoiu  and  in  ten  mInntM  firom  the 
time  they  began  to  paint  the  itoir  Oie  papen  were  collectod. 

Of  conne  they  pay  vny  little  attention  to  relative  alie  and  penpectiTe; 
thwe,  to  them  unimportant  thlnge,  «U1  come  later;  and  some  of  their  sparrowe 
look  like  rata  and  aome  chimneyi  are  tlpey,  but  the  children  have  expniwd 
themMlvea  freely  and  joyouily.  Sincerely  youri,         Anta  PoweU. 


Dear  Kr.  Bailey:  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

la  the  enclosed  of  any  use  to  yon  in  The  School  Aits?  Yon  are  welcome 
to  it  if  it  i>. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  A  HOITOTYPE 

Monotype.  The  very  meaning  of  the  word  itself  explains  the  process  to 
some  degree.  The  dictionary  says,  it  is  "A  print  transferred  from  a  painting 
on  a  metal  plate;  so  called  because  but  one  can  be  made." 

The  process,  by  which  a  good  result  is  obtelned,  is  at  fascinating  as  etch- 
ing or  the  developing  of  photographs,  yet  luck  claima  a  larger  share  in  the 
monotype  than  in  either  of  the  other  two.  Your  first  attempt  will  undoubtedly 
be  a  failure  even  tho  you  have  followed  the  rules  exactly  as  stated,  but  the 
second  one  will  not  have  as  many  faolto  as  the  flnt,  I  assure  you,  and  bo  on. 

The  metal  plaU  referred  to  can  be  made  of  almost  any  metal  and  even 
glaaa  can  be  used.  The  idea  is  to  have  a  smooth  surface  which  will  hold  the 
paint  temporarily.  A  ^ece  of  zioc,  sandpapered  on  one  side,  will  serve  the 
purpose  very  well,  and  cut,  of  course,  as  large  as  you  care  to  have  the  sketch. 
The  surface  should  be  mbbed  irtth  common  paint^oll  to  keep  the  paint  from 
sticking  to  the  zinc.    Turpentine  will  not  serve  as  well  in  this  respect,  as  it 
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i»  ■  dryn  u  well  aa  ■  medium  ind  if  used  without  oil,  the  thin  coat  of 
{Mdnt  mil  adhere  to  the  zinc  aniface.  Oil  paint  bom  the  tube  is  need  for  this 
work,  and  the  dark  itrowoa  and  greeiu  leem  to  giTe  better  reaolta  than  an^ 
of  the  othen. 

For  the  Drtt  sketch  I  would  suggest  Oiat  one  take  a  picture  of  a  landscape 
and  Gopj  it  onto  the  oUed  surface  of  Ott  zinc.    To  get  the  effect,  every  means 


ii  altowable,  rubbing  with  the  finger,  using  the  handle  end  of  the  brush,  a  doth 
wrapped  around  a  pointed  stick,  and  in  fact,  anj  wa;  to  get  darks  and  lights. 
If  the  paint  proves  to  be  too  loose  on  the  line,  a  few  drops  of  turpentine  or  even 
thin  varnish  can  be  used,  but  if  you  find  that  the  paint  is  getting  too  tacky  it 
will  be  necessaiy  to  work  rapdiy  oi  thin  It  out  The  common  manila  wood 
polp  paper  dampened  with  a  sponge  or  the  Japanese  tissue  paper  are  the  beat 
to  print  on.  The  process  from  this  stage  on  is  very  simple.  The  line  plate 
containing  the  sketch  is  placed  on  a  pad  of  paper,  (an  old  magazine  is  very  good), 
then  the  damp  paper  or  tissue  is  placed  directly  on  the  painted  sketch  with  a 
thin  psd  of  paper  on  top  of  that  This  sandwich,  as  it  were,  is  carefully  placod 
in  a'  letterpress  and  Oi»  press  screwed  down  tightly. 
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The  process  is  then  complete  with  the  exception  of  taking  it  out  of  the 
press  and  touching  it  up  here  and  there.  Of  course  the  sketch  is  reversed  but 
the  composition  will  be  just  as  satisfactory,  as  a  rule. 

In  place  of  a  letterpress  a  common  rubber  roller  clotheswringer  can  be 
used  with  equally  good  results. 

The  writer  has  had  a  great  many  good  results  and  also  a  great  many  dis- 
appointments in  making  monotypes  with  high  school  pupils,  but  the  work  is 
fascinating,  and  the  disappointments  are  not  discouraging.    Good  luck. 

Fletcher  H.  Carpenter. 

4946  Washington  Ave.,  Chicago. 
My  dear  Mr.  Bailey:  Feb.  14,  1910, 

I  wish  to  enter  a  protest  against  the  so-called  three  color  method  of  teach- 
ing color. 

At  present  there  is  a  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  proper  nomenclature, 
measurement  and  standards  of  color.  It  is  almost  universally  admitted  that 
color  language  has  been  inadequate,  indefinite  and  to  a  large  extent  borrowed 
from  other  sciences.    This  is  no  doubt  true. 

It  seems  strange  to  me  that  the  same  cool  conmion  sense  shown  in  teach- 
ing most  subjects  is  utterly  ignored  in  the  teaching  of  color.  As  it  is  taught 
in  many  of  our  schools  to-day  it  is  vague,  illusive  and  confusing,  even  to  grown 
folks.    What  must  it  be  to  children? 

The  three  color  method  of  mixing  water  colors,  and  by  that  I  mean,  using 
the  primaries,  red,  yellow,  and  blue  and  mixing  to  make  other  colors,  is  out  of 
place  in  primary  grades.  The  only  excuse  I  have  ever  heard  for  its  existence 
is  that  there  is  great  educational  value  in  the  mixing  of  color  and  that  it  is 
better  to  have  a  simple  palette  than  a  more  complex  one. 

In  the  first  place  where  is  there  any  educational  value  in  children  mixing 
to  make  a  given  color  without  a  standard  to  compare  their  work  with?  TeU 
me  where  it  comes  in.    I  am  open  to  conviction. 

My  experience  in  teaching  has  led  me  to  the  old  principle  of  proceeding 
from  the  known  to  the  unknown  as  the  only  safe,  sound  one  to  follow.  I 
recently  heard  a  supervisor  say  that  the  whole  gamut  of  colors  could  be  made 
from  mixing  the  three  colors.  While  this  might  be  true  if  pigments  were 
absolutely  transparent  and  would  diffuse  and  blend  as  do  rays  of  light,  it  is 
not  true  in  fact,  especially  so  with  water  colors. 

Suppose  we  start  children  in  the  first  grade  giving  them  three  colors, 
without  previous  color  training.    What  can  they  know  of  the  fine  art  of  color 
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hirmony  and  the  still  finer  art  of  color  mizixig?  What  definite  color  standards 
have  they  with  which  to  compare  their  work?  To  be  more  explicit,  suppose 
a  child  is  requhed  to  make  green  from  mixing  yellow  and  blue.  He  is  told 
to  take  some  yellow  and  then  some  blue  and  then  is  left  to  his  own  devices, 
and  the  result  is  a  color  somewhere  between  a  yellow  and  a  blue.  Scientific, 
isnt  it?  Accurate  too,  almost  mathematical  in  its  precision?  What  can  we 
hope  for  by  such  unreasonable  methods?  Would  you  ask  a  pupil  to  work 
out  a  problem  in  arithmetic  without  first  knowing  the  tables  and  rules,  or 
expect  one  to  make  a  good  cake  without  following  a  tried  receipt? 

Certainly  to  ask  children  to  mix  colors  without  previous  knowledge  of 
true  color,  and  excuse  ourselves  by  saying  that  the  educational  value  they 
acquire  from  the  process  is  of  great  benefit  to  them,  is  a  questionable  method, 
and  the  value  received  not  equal  to  the  price  paid  by  the  pupil. 

A  much  better  plan,  one  that  I  have  seen  successfully  worked  out,  is  to 
first  give  the  children  definite,  accurate  standards  of  color  by  which  they  can 
square  their  efforts  and  see  if  they  be  true;  to  give  them  good  true  colors,  at 
least  the  six  solar  spectrum  hues  with  a  gray,  so  that  they  may  have  good 
standards  of  color  before  them  to  become  thoroly  familiar  with,  before  attempt- 
ing the  mixing  of  color. 

In  this  way  they  have  true  perceptions  by  which  to  compare,  measure 
and  determine  the  hue,  value  or  chroma  of  any  color  they  may  see,  and  be  able 
to  produce  it  In  all  cases  and  at  all  times  let  our  last  court  of  appeal  be  the 
solar  spectrum,  and  let  us  study  nature,  the  colors  in  fiowers,  trees,  sky,  plants, 
vegetables,  fruits,  etc.,  an  infinite  variety,  an  inexhaustible  source  of  supply. 

Then  let  them  mix  the  three  primaries  to  get  the  secondaries,  etc.  In 
this  way  they  get  practice  in  mixing  and  have  definite  ends  toward  which  to 
work,  and  accurate,  definite  standards  by  which  to  compare  their  results. 
The  black  allows  them  to  reduce  their  colors  to  any  shade,  the  white  to  any 
tint  that  they  may  wish  to  make. 

It  is  impossible  to  make  water  color  brilliant  after  it  has  once  been  reduced 
or  deadened  by  mixing  with  another  hue  or  with  black  or  white.  So  then  we 
need  to  have  transparent  colors  to  mix  to  their  farthest  limit,  and  they  should 
be  at  their  fullest  intensity  for  use  in  all  around  work.  I  am  speaking  from 
experience  and  not  hearsay,  for  I  have  tried  both  methods  and  heartily  believe 
that  a  larger  palette  is  preferable,  especially  for  lower  grade  work,  and  certainly 
for  older  people.  Very  truly  yours, 

Fred  V.  Cann. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 

Spring  Growths.  Eleven  plates  with  notes  on  handling.  By 
James  Hall.  The  Davis  Press,  Worcester,  Mass.  Price 
75  cents. 

The  diffictilty  of  securing  wild  flowers  in  sufficient  quantities  to  supply 
city  schools,  makes  necessary  an  increasing  dependence  upon  illustrations. 
When  photographic,  such  illustrations  lack  color;  when  drawn,  they  are  often 
too  mechanical,  or  too  vague  and  amorphous,  to  be  of  any  value  as  records 
of  plant  life.  Seldom,  in  either  case,  are  they  examples  of  good  arrangement, 
nor  do  they  show  such  handling  as  children  should  emulate.  But  this  Packet 
contains  plates  made  by  a  trained  draftsman  unusually  sensitive  to  beauty, 
and  fitted  by  experience  as  a  teacher  to  employ  a  technique  both  effective  and 
educational.  They  show  the  appropriate  use  of  pencil  and  water  color,  singly 
and  in  combination,  in  a  series  of  subjects  typical  of  all  the  spring  growths, 
and  exemplifying  degrees  of  interpretation  appropriate  to  the  different  grades 
in  school.  From  the  first  sheet  to  the  last  not  a  meaningless  line  nor  an  acci- 
dental wash  appears  to  perplex  the  student.  Each  sheet  is  a  model  in  arrange- 
ment, and  beautiful  enough  to  frame  and  hang  upon  the  wall  in  a  tastefully 
furnished  room.  Flower  painters,  china  decorators,  and  handicraftsmen  of 
every  kind  will  find  useful  material  in  this  Packet.  The  plates  are  unrivalled 
as  aids  in  the  teaching  of  Nature  drawing, — better  than  most  "specimens"; 
for  they  are  properly  posed,  and  will  not  wilt  I 

Manuscript  and  Inscription  Letters.  By  Edward  Johnston.  John 
Bogg,  13  Paternoster  Row,  London.    Price  3s.  6d.  net. 

This  portfolio  is  intended  as  a  working  supplement  to  "Writing,  Illumi- 
nating and  Lettering,"  by  the  same  author.  It  contains  sixteen  plates  10  x  12, 
five  of  them  by  A.  £.  R.  Gill.  The  book  referred  to  is  the  unquestioned  stand- 
ard in  pen  lettering.  This  portfolio  easily  takes  rank  with  it.  Such  free 
and  precise  letters,  so  legible,  and  so  handsome,  have  never  before  been  avail- 
able to  students.  They  look  alive — like  a  perfectly  healthy  person  in  repose — 
each  the  perfect  embodiment  of  an  idea.  The  plates  show  not  only  pen  forms, 
but  the  standard  Roman  letters  drawn  with  a  brush  for  the  sign  painter,  incised, 
and  cut  with  raised  forms,  for  the  tablet  maker.  Full  descriptive  notes  form 
a  part  of  each  plate,  many  of  them  in  Mr.  Johnston's  own  hand, — additional 
examples  of  fine  lettering.  The  author's  point  of  view  is  thus  stated.  **The 
point  of  view  of  the  early  calligrapher  was  most  direct:  in  the  first  place  his 
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manuscript  was  to  be  read,  then,  to  be  played  with  or  glorified.  The  later 
men  probably  thought  more  consciously  of  "beautifying"  (which  is  the  begin- 
ning of  danger).  It  is  possible  even  now  to  go  back  to  the  child's — something 
like  the  early  caligrapher's — point  of  view,  and  this  is  the  only  healthy  one 
for  any  fine  beginning:  to  this  nothing  can  be  added;  all  rules  must  give 
way  to  truth  and  freedom.*'  This  portfolio  is  complete  in  itself,  and  is  by  all 
counts  the  best  thing  yet  in  this  field. 

The  French  Impressionists.  By  CamUle  Mauclair.  212  pages. 
4x6.    Fifty  illustration.    E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.    Price  Si.oo. 

This  is  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Popular  Library  of  Art,  and  while  written 
with  almost  a  partisan  point  of  view,  does  set  forth  clearly  the  relation  of  that 
movement  for  freedom  in  painting,  which  had  its  day  in  France  from  i860 
to  1900,  to  the  era  which  preceded  it,  and  to  the  life  of  the  time.  The  philos- 
ophy of  these  men,  who  flew  in  the  face  of  the  established  order,  who  selected 
uninteresting  and  even  repellent  subjects  purposely,  who  subordinated  drawing 
to  color,  and  exhibited  color  as  a  butcher  exhibits  his  slain  beasts,  may  be 
gathered  from  this  little  volume  more  easily  and  more  happily,  perhaps,  than 
from  any  other  source.  Among  the  fifty  pictures  reproduced  there  are  but  few 
one  would  care  to  live  with.  They  are  curiosities,  admirable  in  museums, 
valuable  in  the  writing  of  the  complete  history  of  art,  instructive  to  the  tech- 
nician, and  full  of  warnings  to  young  students  of  serious  purpose.  But,  after 
all,  these  French  Impressionists  did  make  one  invaluable  contribution  to  the 
resources  of  the  painter, — ^the  technique  of  full,  palpitating,  color-charged 
light    To  have  done  that  is  distinction  enough  for  one  generation  of  men. 

Child  Classics;  a  Series  of  Graded  Readers  for  Schools.  By 
Georgia  Alexander.  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company,  Indiana- 
polis. 

This  series  is  mentioned  here  chiefly  on  account  of  the  illustrations. 
Among  the  artists  represented  are  Arthur  I.  Keller,  Alice  Barber  Stephens, 
Harrison  Fisher,  Howard  Chandler  Christy,  Fanny  Cary,  Mrs.  Perkins,  Arthur 
Rackham,  Walter  Crane,  Maxfield  Parrish,  and  Reginald  Birch.  When  such 
people  draw  for  children,  children  are  sure  to  be  supplied  with  pictures  worth 
careful  study,  pictures  which  may  be  used  by  the  teacher  in  laying  the  founda- 
tions of  an  appreciation  of  flne  art.  Such  an  appreciation  may  be  the  source 
of  endless  pleasure  and  inspiration. 
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RECENT  PUBLICATIONS 

THE  EVOLUTION  OF  ITALIAN  SCULPTURE.  By  Lord  Balcarres.  The 
book  deals  with  the  basis  of  plastic  art  in  Italy,  recording  the  fundamental 
stages  of  progress,  and  analyzing  the  ideals  of  the  various  schools  of 
sculpture.    £•  P.  Dutton  ft  Co.    $6  net 

NATURE  AND  ORNAMENT.  By  Lewis  F.  Day.  A  companion  volume  to 
Mr.  Day's  "Nature,  the  Raw  Material  of  Ornament,"  bearing  the  sub-title, 
"Ornament,  the  Finished  Product  of  Design."  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
$3  net 

PRACTICAL  HINTS  FOR  ART  STUDENTS.  By  Charles  A.  Lasar.  Mr. 
Lasar  is  one  of  the  most  successful  art  teachers  of  Paris.  The  book 
contains  illustrative  sketches  and  diagrams  by  the  author.  Duffield 
ft  Co.    $1  net 

MANET  AND  THE  FRENCH  IMPRESSIONISTS.  By  Theodore  Duret: 
translated  by  J.  E.  Crawford  Flitch.  A  history  of  Manet  and  his  followers 
in  France:  Pissarro,  Claude  Monet,  Sisley,  Renoir,  Berthe,  Morisot, 
Cezanne,  and  Guillaumin.  Illustrated  with  etchings,  wood  engravings, 
etc.    J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.    $3.75  net. 

MASTERS  IN  ART.  The  latest  output  in  the  series  bears  the  date  of  February 
1909.    It  presents  the  work  of  Mariano  Fortuny  of  the  Spanish  School. 

VERGLEICHENDE  FORliENLEHRE  DES  ORNAMENTES  UND  DER 
PFLANZE.  By  M.  Meurer  Kuhtmann.  Dresden  1909.  Superb  drawing 
of  plants  and  ornament. 

FREE  PUBLICATIONS^OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE,  CLASS- 
IFIED FOR  THE  USE  OF  TEACHERS.  By  Dick  J.  Crosby  and  F.  W. 
Howe.  A  source  of  information  the  teacher  of  Nature  Study  cannot 
afford  to  neglect 
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FROM  THB  POIRT  OF  VIEW  OF  THE  TBACHBR  OF  MAlfUAL  ARTS 

PERTINENT  ARTICLES 

A  Home  Coone  in  Drawliic  for  ChUdren,  n.  Nature  Drmwing,  Jemee  Hell,  Ptlette  and  Bench, 

p.  ISl. 
Americanism  in  Sculptnre  ai  Represented  in  the  Works  of  Bela  Lyon  Pratt  (concluded), 

Frederick  W.  Cobum,  Palette  and  Bench,  p.  1S7. 
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An  Austrian  Painter  in  Water-coloon:    Ladwic  Roich,  International  Studio,  p.  11. 

A  Reading  Journey  Throusli  Egypt,  VII,  Bineh,  El  Kah,  and  Bdfu,  Jamea  Henry  Breaf ted, 

Chautauquan,  p.  40. 
Block  Printing,  Helen  T.  Bird,  Palette  and  Bench,  p.  151. 
City  and  Town  Planning  Suggeiting  Beauty  Based  on  Business  Conditions,  Arnold  W. 

Brunner,  Craftsman,  p.  657. 
Color  Arrangements  of  Rowers,  Helena  Rutherford  Ely,  Scribner's,  p.  2tt. 
Colour  Work  in  School,  J.  Young,  Practical  Teacher,  p.  528. 
Drawing  in  Public  Elementary  Schools,  Denver,  Colorado,  Charles  M.  Carter,  Practical 

Teacher,  p.  5SS. 
Educational  Value  of  the  Camera,  Craftsman,  p.  647. 

Etchings  of  Herman  A.  Webster,  Martin  Hardie,  International  Studio,  p.  VI. 
Greek  Doric  Architecture,  Lewis  Frederick  Pilcher,  Chautauquan,  p.  64. 
Italian  Leather  Work,  Florence  Thurston  Humphrey,  Palette  and  Bench,  p.  147. 
Jugs  and  Pitchers,  House  Beautiful,  p.  xxii. 

Luxembourg  and  American  Painting,  The,  Frank  Jewett  Mather,  Jr.,  Scribner's,  p.  881. 
Man  and  the  Machine.    The  Pre-Raphaelites  and  Their  Influence  upon  Life,  11,  C.  R.  Asbbee, 

House  Beautiful,  p.  101. 
Metal  Buckles  (continued),  William  Whitney  Lewis,  Palette  and  Bench,  p.  145. 
Mural  Decoration,  II,  Kenyon  Cox,  Palette  and  Bench,  p.  186. 

Needlecraf t  for  Primary  and  Secondary  Schools,  Ann  Macbeth  and  Margaret  Swanson,  Prac- 
tical Teacher,  p.  518. 
Heed  of  a  National  Academy,  John  W.  Alexander,  Craftsman,  p.  607. 
Old  Door  Knockers,  International  Studio,  p.  10. 
Old  English  Colour  Prints,  W.  E.  Sparkes,  Practical  Teacher,  p.  509. 
Paintings  of  Prof.  Henry  Tonks,  C.  H.  Collins  Baker,  International  Studio,  p.  8. 
Pottery  Bowls  with  Incised  Decoration,  Craftsman,  p.  706. 
Practical  Hints  for  Color  Users,  Eugene  St.  John,  Printing  Art,  p.  88. 
Some  Paintings  and  Sketches  by  H.  S.  Hopwood,  International  Studio,  p.  87. 
Spanish  and  Moorish  Furniture,  Virginia  Robie,  House  Beautiful,  p.  80. 
Vermeer  of  Delft,  Edward  Verrall  Lucas,  Outlook,  p.  477. 
What  the  Flemish  and  German  Schools  Stand  For,  Halsey  C.  Ives,  Ladies'  Home  Journal, 

p.  10.  W 

What  the  Schools  are  Doing  to  Tour  Boy  and  GirL    II,  The  World  Makers,  How  Geography 

is  Taught  Nowadays,  Eleanor  Atkinson,  World  To-day,  p.  818. 

ILLUSTRATORS 

Alexander,  John  W.,  Craftsman,  frontispiece;  Scribner's,  p.  888. 

Bail,  Joseph,  Century,  p.  606. 

Becher,  Arthur,  St.  Nicholas,  pp.  489, 440. 

Benda,  Wladyslaw  T.,  Outiook,  pp.  468-471. 

Birch,  Reginald,  St.  Nicholas,  pp.  898, 414, 416. 

Booth,  Hanson,  Circle,  pp.  148-145. 

Botttet  de  Monvel,  Maurice,  Century,  pp.  677-684 

Boyer,  Jane  Allen,  St.  Nicholas,  p.  458. 

Boz,  St.  Nicholas,  p.  476. 

Breakspear,  Angle,  Good  Housekeeping,  pp.  841-846. 
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Brahm,  George,  McClare'i,  pp.  49S-497. 

Biehm,  Worth,  McClore's,  pp.  MO-546. 

Brennan,  Alfred,  Century,  pp.  7SS-7S8. 

Browne,  Mergaret  Fitxhngh,  St.  NicholM,  cover. 

Brush,  George  deForest,  IntematiomU  Stodio,  p.  XXn. 

Borne- Jonei,  Sir  Edward,  House  Beautiful,  p.  IM. 

Castaigne,  Andre,  McClure's,  frontispiece,  p.  M6. 

Chamberlin,  Emily  H.,  St.  Nicholas,  p.  897. 

Chambers,  C.  E.,  American  Magaxine,  pp.  610-616 

Cleland,  T.  M.,  American  Magazine,  p.  647. 

Cole,  Timothy,  Century,  p.  696. 

Cox,  Palmer,  St.  Nicholas,  pp.  444-447. 

Craig,  Frank,  Scribner's,  p.  814. 

Crouch,  R.  Weir,  Century,  p.  6M,  665,  791. 

Dangfaerty,  James  H.,  American  Magazine,  pp.  688-697. 

Dawson,  Alden,  American  Magazine,  p.  618,  St.  Nicholas,  pp.  468, 464. 

0ean,  Frank,  International  Studio,  pp.  45-61. 

Donaldson,  Alice  Willits,  Keramic  Studio,  supplement,  p.  887. 

Duncan,  Walter  Jack,  McClure's,  p.  568. 

Durer,  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  p.  11. 

Edwards,  Robert,  Circle,  pp.  168, 168. 

Enright,  Maginal  Wright,  St.  Nicholas,  frontispiece,  pp.  887-898. 

Fisher,  Harrison,  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  cover. 

Flagg,  James  Montgomery,  American  Magazine,  p.  680;  McClure's,  pp.  608-618. 

Forbell,  Charles,  Century,  p.  706. 

Gibson,  W.  A.,  International  Studio,  pp.  66,  57. 

Gleason,  J.  D.,  Circle,  p.  185. 

Gould,  J.  J.,  Good  Housekeeping,  frontispiece. 

Gruger,  Frederic  R.,  Century,  pp.  667-678. 

Guipon,  Leon,  Century,  p.  660. 

Hallock,  Ruth  M.,  Century,  p.  788. 

Hambidge,  Jay,  American  Magazine,  pp.  688-685;  Century,  p.  774;  St.  Nicholas,  pp.  460, 

461. 
Harker,  G.  A.,  St.  Nicholas,  p.  898. 
Harper,  R.  Ford,  Good  Housekeeping,  cover. 
Hassam,  Childe,  International  Studio,  p.  XXI. 
Haste,  L.  B.,  Century,  p.  674. 
Herter,  Albert,  Palette  and  Bench,  supplement. 
Holbein,  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  p.  10. 
Homer,  Winslow,  International  Studio,  p.  XXn. 
Hopwood,  H.  S.,  International  Studio,  pp.  87-88. 
Huard,  Charles  Scribner's,  pp.  819-888. 
Jackson,  Ethel  A.,  St  Nicholas,  p.  400. 
Jenks,  Pauline,  St  Nicholas,  p.  476. 
Kataoka,  Genjiro,  Century,  frontispiece,  pp.  644-651. 
Keller,  Arthur  L,  Century,  p.  706;  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  p.  19. 
Kemp,  Oliver,  Century,  pp.  748,  747. 
Kirby,  Rollin,  American  Magazine,  pp.  641-646. 
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Lwter,  C.  F.,  St  Nicholci,  pp.  418, 429. 
Leyendecker,  Fnnk  X,  McClvn't,  cover. 
Under,  Henry,  Century,  pp.  760,  761. 
Unson,  Corwin  Knapp,  Home  Beautifttl,  pp.  86, 88. 
Litle,  Arthur,  St.  Nicholas,  pp.  406, 408. 
Minning,  Fred  S.,  Printing  Art,  frontiipiece. 
lUaten,  F.  B.,  St  Nicholas,  pp.  408, 406. 
McBwen,  W.,  St  Nicholas,  p.  487. 
Meylan,  P.  J.,  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  p.  81. 
Monahan,  P.  J.,  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  p.  8. 

Morris, ,  House  Beautiful,  p.  101. 

Oberhardt,  William,  Outlook,  pp.  487, 489. 

O'NeiU,  Rose  Cecil,  McClure's,  pp.  618-614. 

Parker,  Cushman,  Oood  Housekeeping,  frontispiece,  p.  806. 

Partridge,  William  Ordway,  Century,  p.  666. 

Perry,  Raymond,  Circle,  p.  189. 

Post,  Charlee  Johnson,  Century,  pp.  781-790. 

Pratt,  Beta,  Palette  and  Bench,  pp.  117-181. 

Redfleld,  Edward  W.,  Scribner's,  p.  881. 

Ralyea,  C.  M.,  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  p.  7;  St  Nicholas,  pp.  488, 484. 

Rodin,  Augusta,  International  Studio,  pp.  60,  61. 

Rosch,  Lndwig,  International  Studio,  pp.  11-17. 

Rosenmeyer,  B.  J.,  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  p.  18. 

Ruben's,  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  p.  11. 

Ruhmsehopf,  Robert,  Circle,  p.  146. 

Schabelitz,  R.  F.,  American  Magadne,  pp.  706-711. 

Steams,  Fted,  House  Beautiful,  cover. 

Tittle,  Walter,  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  p.  16. 

Tonks,  Henry,  International  Studio,  pp.  8-10. 

Van  Dyck,  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  p.  10;  Printing  Art,  p.  81 

Varian,  George,  St  Nicholas,  pp.  896, 899, 414, 417. 

Vermeer  of  Delft,  Outlook,  pp.  476-484. 

Webster,  Herman  A.,  International  Studio,  pp.  VI-Z. 

Whistler,  James  McNeill,  Century,  p.  769;  International  Studio,  frontispiece,  p.  XXIV. 

Widney,  O.  C,  Circle,  pp.  149-161. 

Williams,  George  A.,  Printing  Art,  p.  14. 

Wyeth,  N.  C,  Scribner's,  pp.  801-810. 

Yohn,  F.  C,  Scribner's,  pp.  867-860. 

COLOR  PLATES 

Adoration  of  Shepherds,  Van  Dyck,  Printing  Art,  p.  81. 

Approach  to  the  Garden.    Photographed  in  colors  from  nature  by  the  Lumlere  process, 

Scribner's,  frontispiece. 
Bandbox  Room,  The,  Ruth  M.  Hallock,  Century,  p.  781. 
"Banks  of  the  Loir,  The,"  W.  A.  Gibson,  International  Studio,  p.  67. 
"Bathing  Ghats,  Benares,"  Frank  Dean,  International  Studio,  p.  46. 
Beaching  the  Boat,  Etretat,  James  McNeill  Whistler,  International  Studio,  frontispiece. 
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Bit  of  Pink  Bolder.    Photognphed  in  color  from  nature  by  the  Lumiere  process,  Scrib- 

ner't,  p.  S96. 
CaHa  Lily,  Alice  Williti  Donaldson,  Keramic  Studio,  sopplement. 
Cover  design,  Benton,  Circle. 

CoTer  design,  Margaret  Fitzhngh  Browne,  St.  Hidiolas. 
Cover  design,  Harrison  Fisher,  Ladiee'  Home  Joomal. 
Cover  design,  R.  Ford  Harper,  Oood  Hoosekeeping. 
Cover  design,  Frank  Z,  Leyendecker,  McClore's. 
Cover  deeign,  Fred  Steams,  House  BeaatifoL 
Fashion  lUastration,  Fred  8.  Manning,  Printing  Art,  frontispiece. 
''Garden  Inclosed,"  Corwin  Knapp  Linson,  Honse  Beautiful,  p.  88. 
Garden  Walk.    Photographed  in  color  from  nature  by  the  Lumiere  process,  Scribner's, 

P.8M. 
^ory  of  the  Garden,  The.    Photographed  in  colors  from  nature  by  the  Lumiere  process, 

Scribner's,  p.  898. 
Illustration  from  "Tristan  and  Isolde,"  George  A.  Wioliams,  Printing  Art,  p  84. 
Japanese  Print,  St.  Nicholas,  p.  896 

"Picardy  Farmyard,"  H.  S.  Hopwood,  International  Studio,  p.  81. 
Poet  and  the  Cherry-Tree,  The,  Genjiro  Kataoka,  Century,  frontispiece. 
Portion  of  Tapestry  Frieze,  Albert  Herter,  Palette  and  Bench,  supplement. 
Uyeno  Park  and  Bdogawa  Canal,  ToUo,  in  Cherry-blossom  Time,  Genjiro  Kataoka,  Century, 

p.  681. 
"White  Street,  Gwalior,"  Frank  Dean,  International  Studio,  p.  61. 

NOTABLE  DESIGNS 

Block  Printing,  Palette  and  Bench,  pp.  160, 161. 

Book  cover.  International  Studio,  p.  88. 

Borders,  Century,  pp.  664,  666. 

Bright  Iron  Screen,  International  Studio,  p.  84. 

Cabinets,  House  Beautiful,  pp.  90, 108, 108. 

Candlestick,  Craftsman,  p.  704. 

Chairs,  House  Beautiful,  pp.  89, 108;  covered  with  Tapestry,  Palette  and  Bench,  pp.  188, 188. 

Chapter  Headings,  American  Magazine,  p.  647;  Century,  pp.  674,  791. 

Child's  Pocket  Embroidered  in  SUk,  International  Studio,  p.  48. 

China  Bowls,  International  Studio,  p.  87. 

China  Decoration,  Keramic  Studio,  pp.  888-844. 

Chiselled  Steel  Boxes,  International  Studio,  p.  68. 

Colored  Plaster  Overmantel,  International  Studio,  p.  84. 

Colored  Stendls,  International  Studio,  p.  60. 

Doilies  of  Crochet  and  Lace  Braid,  La^lies'  Home  Journal,  p.  49. 

Door,  House  Beautiful,  p.  108. 

Bagle  Lectern  in  Brass,  International  Studio,  p.  40. 

Blectric  Pendant  In  Steel  and  Brass,  International  Studio,  p.  40. 

Btched  Glass  Goblets,  International  Studio,  pp.  48, 48. 

Italian  Carved  Leather,  Palette  and  Bench,  pp.  148-160. 

Jardiniere  Stand,  Craftsman,  p.  70S. 

Jewelry,  House  Beautiful,  p.  104. 
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Lettering,  Printing  Art,  p.  44. 

Library  Table,  Craftaman,  pp.  699,  700. 

Lunettea  in  Liverpool  Town  Hall,  International  Studio,  pp.  64,  66. 

Memorial  Chancel-gatea  in  Oak,  International  Studio,  p.  66. 

Metal  Bttcklei,  Palette  and  Bench,  pp.  146, 147. 

Metal  Work,  Circle,  p.  181. 

Needlework,  Practical  Teacher,  pp.  614-617. 

Nonery  StencUi,  Good  Honiekeeping,  p.  S84. 

Old  Door  Knocken,  International  Studio,  pp.  10,  It,  14. 

Painted  Screen,  International  Studio,  p.  69. 

Panela,  Palette  and  Bench,  p.  141. 

Paneli  in  Carved  and  Colored  Wood,  International  Studio,  p.  69. 

Panaj  Rug,  Palette  and  Bench,  p.  110. 

Piano  Bench,  Craftiman,  p.  701. 

Pitchen,  Hooae  Beautiful,  pp.  XZn,  ZXIV. 

Porcelain  Plaque,  Palette  and  Bench,  p.  141. 

Porcelain  Vaaea,  Palette  and  Bench,  pp.  141-144. 

Portieree,  Palette  and  Bench,  p.  140. 

Pottery  Bowie  with  Indeed  Decoration,  Craftiman,  pp.  707,  706 

Preaentation  Caaket,  International  Studio,  p.  66. 

Rug,  Palette  and  Bench,  p  140. 

Sconce,  Craftaman,  p.  708. 

Sculpture,  Open-air  Pulpit,  Grace  Church,  New  York,  International  Studio,  pp.  m-V. 

Seala,  International  Studio,  p.  86. 

Silver  Bowl,  International  Studio,  p.  86. 

Silver  Preaentation  Cup,  International  Studio,  p.  68. 

St  ained  and  Leaded  Glaaa  Panels,  International  Studio,  p.  70. 

Tapestry,  Palette  and  Bench,  supplement,  pp.  180-166. 

Tapestry  of  the  Bpiphany,  Exeter  College,  Morris,  House  Beautiful,  p.  101. 

Tiles,  Palette  and  Bench,  p.  148. 

Tltl»-pages,  Printing  Art,  pp.  41, 48. 

Vases,  House  Beautiful,  p.  108;  International  Studio,  p.  41. 
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I  WILL  TRY  TO  MAKE  TH  IS  PIECE  of  WORK  MY  BBST 

FEBRUARY  CONTEST 

AWARDS 

First  Prize,  Book,  a  "School  Arts  Kit,"  and  the  Badge  with  gold  decoration. 
Jowph  Aeon*  IX,  Provincetown  Mass. 

Second  Prize,  a  box  of  Munsell  Colors,  Wadsworth,  Howland  Co.,  and  Badge 
with  silver  decoration. 

*Leoiia  Corbin,  m,  EasthampMn,  Mass. 

Charlefl  Donovan,  Vn,  1706  Seventh  Ave.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

Earl  Harris,  Vm,  Niagara  Falla,  9.  Y. 

Ernest  CUy  Harris,  VH,  S104  SSrd  Ave.,  Meridian,  Miss. 

*Orace  Strong,  IX,  Easthampton,  Mass. 

Third  Prize,  a  copy  of  "Blackboard  Drawing,"  published  by  The  Davis  Press, 
and  Badge. 

*Will  Camaghan,  II,  Avondale,  R.  I. 

•Earl  Cole,  IV,  HiUard-Grove  School,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

^Herbert  Doty,  High  School,  Candor,  N.  Y. 

Hiram  Field,  V,  Manistee,  Mch. 

Leo  Oleiffl,  IV,  Lincoln  School,  Ottawa,  111. 

Roscoe  Nelson,  Fifth  St.  School,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

John  Otto,  m,  Milton,  Pa. 

Panl  Peikert,  V,  10S9  S.  California  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 

Violet  Whitehouse,  m,  8  Pike  St.,  Augusta,  Me. 

,  IV,  Indian  Orchard,  Mass. 

Fourth  Prize,  the  Badge. 

Annie  Anderson,  IV,  Manistee,  Mich. 

*Carol  Blackler,  m.  Perk  Ave.  School,  Westerly,  R.  I. 

Bemiece  Chase,  IV,  1217  Sixth  Ave.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

Nellie  Day,  Hillsboro,  Ohio. 

Ernest  Deransleau,  IV,  Aldene  School,  Roselle,  N.  J. 

Lillian  Drexel,  VH,  Hawley  Grammar  School,  Northampton,  Mass 

Ethel  Eldred,  VH,  Academy  St.  School,  Oneonta,  N.  Y 

Marion  Fall,  VH,  I  Oliver  Place,  Everett,  Mass. 

Earle  Oabeler,  VI,  G.  E.  Hood  School,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

Emma  Gerding,  IV,  Lincoln  School,  Ottawa,  111. 

Ernest  Haskell,  IV,  8  Noyes  Place,  Augusta,  Me. 

Delmar  Hershay,  Findlay,  Ohio. 


*A  winner  of  honors  in  some  previous  contest. 
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Haien  Hill,  IV»  IS  Amhont  St.,  Aucuita,  Me. 

•Henry  F.  Hill,  V,  iOi  Weetern  Ave.,  AuguiU,  Me. 

Hiram  Holmee,  VI.  U  W.  Lafayette  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 

Dora  Kinf  ,  I,  Wlnebendon,  Man. 

Mildred  Lanphear,  Avondala  School,  Weeterty,  R.  I. 

Mary  Helen  Leinbacta,  IV,  MUton,  Pa. 

Ladle  Macnnaion,  Maniatee,  Mich. 

Bva  May,  H,  Winchendon,  Man 

John  McHally,  VH,  Hawthorne  School,  Siont  City,  Iowa. 

Tohn  Monti,  Vm,  Bhn  St.  School,  Weeterly,  R.  I. 

Haxel  Pierce,  VH,  7S  Garland  St,  Bverett,  Maea. 

Leroy  Roeencrana,  IV,  Shabbona  School,  Ottawa,  111. 

•BWe  Schimar,  Vm,  O.  B.  Hood  School,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

Lonii  Silva,  EC,  Ptovlnoetown,  Maes. 

•Uvi  Talbot,  IV,  Pleaaant  St  School,  Weeterty,  R.  I. 

Hilda  Traylor,  n,  Weat  Grammar  School,  Wakefield,  Va. 

•Frank  R.  Whelton,  Vm,  Wendell  PhiUipa  School,  Boaton,  Mass. 

Special  Prize,  the  Badge. 

DeBoorg  Tees,  Kigh  School,  Radnor,  Pa. 

Bird  Ottdines  and  Alphabet  Packet. 

Gradei  VI  and  VII,  Pontiac  School,  Warwick,  R.  I. 


Honorable  Mention 


Roie  Anaite,  Siooz  City 
Jeanette  Amdt,  Milton 
Amy  Babion,  Rockport 
Phoebe  Becraft,  Baltimore 
Charlie  Bentley,  Stockton 
Vernon  Cidnato,  Stockton 
Revere  Clapp,  Westerly 
Beede  Clark,  Wakefield 
Wendell  Coatei,  Sioux  City 
John  M.  Croee,  Angnata 
Bdward  Dagmar,  Maniitee 
Lillie  Dolan,  Sioux  City 
Clement  Doyle,  Lawrence 
Iiadore  D — -— ,  Maniitee 
Joieph  Bnos,  Provincetown 
Marie  Frechette,  Eaathampton 
Donald  Freeman,  Augusta 
Bnid  Groves,  Stockton 
^Constance  Hall,  Stockton 


Lofetta  Hamilton,  Baltimore 
Ludle  Hanson,  Ottawa 
Grace  IngUs,  Stockton 
Signa  Johnson,  Manistee 
Richard  Jordan,  Findlay 
*Isabelle  Kaiser,  Stockton 
William  Keene,  Baltimore 
Laura  Loudon,  Oneonta 
Alma  Mattes,  Ottawa 
*Frank  Mder,  Lawrence 
Hasel  E.  Merrill,  Oneonta 
Eva  Miller,  MUton 
Mario  Monti,  Westerly 
Elsie  Morehouse,  Lawrence 
^Arnold  Page,  Augusta 
Irma  Peterson,  Manistee 
John  Porte,  Radnor 
Elsie  Potter,  Oneonta 
Charlie  Poythress,  Jr.,  Meridian 


*  A  winner  of  honors  In  some  preyious  contest 
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Roy  Qnimby,  Sioux  City 
Ralph  Rhobb,  Siooz  City 
LilUan  Robertfon,  Wftkefield 
Rnnell  Scbmidt,  Stockton 
RoM  Sdramsky,  Rooello 
Oladyi  Seward,  Ottawa 
Joaeph  Slniltz,  WUkea-Barra 
Anna  Smith,  Northampton 
Margaretha  Spnargin,  Ottawa 
Henry  Swanaon,  Sioux  City 
*Levi  Talbot,  Westerly 


Abraham  Tarrio,  Auguata 
Neva  Thompson,  Candor 
Fnnk  Twist,  Milton 
Fannie  Watson,  Radnor 
Olen  Watson,  Sioux  City 
Francis  White,  Winchendon 
Lewis  White,  Sioux  City 
Mildred  Wiison,  Sioux  City 
Ruth  Wilson,  Oneonta 
Fred  Winker,  niacara  Falls 
Ralph  Witt,  Winchendon 
Bide  Toder,  Milton 


Model  and  Object  Drawing  continues  to  be  hard  sledding.  I  am  more 
thoroly  persuaded  year  after  year  that  the  chief  trouble  lies  in  the  inability 
of  the  teachers  themselves  to  teach  the  fundamental  principles  correctly  or  to 
recognize  at  sight  an  incorrect  drawing.  If  the  drawings  submitted  in^the 
contest  are  the  best  produced  in  the  school,  (which  they  are  supposed  to  be), 
the  worst  must  be  bad  indeed.  It  behooves  every  supervisor  of  drawing  in 
the  country  to  see  that  his  teachers  understand  the  three  fundamental  principles 
having  to  do  with  solidity,  foreshortening,  and  convergence. 

Almost  every  package  of  drawings  this  month  contained  a  letter  to  the 
editor  stating  in  one  way  or  another  the  importance  of  the  contests  as  a  means 
of  stimulating  interest  in  drawing.  Let  other  towns  test  the  truth  of  this  for 
themselves. 

Please  remember  the  regulations : 

Pupils  whose  names  have  appeared  in  The  School  Arts  Book  as  having 
received  an  award,  must  place  on  the  face  of  every  sheet  submitted  thereafter 
a  6,  for  (Guild)  with  characters  enclosed  to  indicate  the  highest  award  received, 
and  the  year  it  was  received,  as  follows: 


These  mean,  taken  in  order  from  left  to  right.  Received  First  Prize  in 
1905;  Second  Prize  in  1906;  Third  Prize  in  1907;  Fourth  Prize  in  1906;  Mention 
in  1907.    For  example,  if  John  Jones  receives  an  Honorable  Mention,  there- 


*A  winner  of  honors  in  some  previous  contest. 
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after  he  puts  M  and  the  year,  in  a  G  on  the  face  of  his  next  drawing  submitted. 
If  on  that  drawing  he  gets  a  Fourth  Prize,  upon  the  next  drawing  he  sends 
in  he  must  put  a  4  and  the  date,  and  so  on.  If  he  should  receive  a  Mention 
after  having  won  a  Second  Prize,  he  will  write  2  and  the  date  on  his  later  draw- 
ings, for  that  is  the  highest  award  he  has  received. 

ii^'*Those  who  have  received  a  prize  may  be  awarded  an  honorable  mention 
if  their  latest  work  is  as  good  as  that  upon  which  the  award  is  made,  but  no 
other  prize  unless  the  latest  work  is  better  than  that  previously  submitted. 

99^The  jury  is  always  glad  to  find  special  work  included,  such  as  language 
papers  upon  subjects  appropriate  to  the  month,  home  work  by  children  of 
talent,  examples  of  handicraft,  etc. 

fi^^Remember  to  have  full  name  and  mailing  address  written  on  the  back  of 
eacl^  sheet.    Send  drawings  flat. 

VitTi  stamps  do  not  accompany  the  drawings  you  send,  do  not  expect  to 
obtain  the  drawings  by  writing  for  them  a  month  later.  Drawings  not  accom- 
panied by  return  postage  are  destroyed  immediately  after  the  awards  are  made* 

I9"A  blue  cross  on  a  returned  drawing  means  "It  might  be  worse  1"  A  blue 
star,  fair;  a  red  star,  good;  and  two  red  stars, — ^well,  sheets  with  two  or  three  are 
usually  the  sheets  that  win  prizes  and  become  the  property  of  the  Davis  Press* 
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AN  AID  TO  CONVENTIONAL  DESIGN 

IN  teaching  design  to  young  classes,  poor  results  are  generally 
obtained  from  lack  of  sufficient  practice  in  measuring,  spacing, 
enlarging  and  reducing,  in  drawing  the  same  form  in  different 
positions  and  repeating  it  several  times.  Too  much  is  expected. 
Most  lessons  on  design  are  not  simple  enough. 

It  is  just  and  proper  in  the  upper  grades  that  the  pupil  be 
required  to  consider  the  object  to  be  decorated,  its  material,  its 
use,  appropriate  design,  and  proper  space  for  decoration.  In 
the  lower  grades,  however,  this  method  cannot  be  successfully 
adopted.  After  many  years  of  experience  in  all  the  grades  it  became 
apparent  to  me  that  something  more  helpful  was  needed  in  the 
lower  grades  than  text  books  and  blackboard  illustrations,  val- 
uable as  they  are.  In  making  designs,  whether  elementary  or 
applied,  primary  work  has  been  largely  imitative  and  along  the 
line  of  least  resistance. 

Young  children  seem  unable  to  grasp  the  fact  that  they 
have  the  liberty  of  shifting  the  details  of  plant  form  either  sep- 
arately or  collectively,  to  use  them  in  conjunction  with  other 
forms,  or  to  change  the  proportions,  shapes  or  sizes  of  various 
parts.  .To  modify  and  conventionalize  they  must  have  something 
tangible,  something  they  can  handle  themselves  and  manipulate 
according  to  their  own  fancy  plus  the  guiding  intelligence  of 
their  teacher.  Right  here  is  a  vital  point;  if  the  teacher  is  un- 
acquainted with  the  work  of  previous  years  and  with  that  which 
follows  her  own  grade,  is  indifferent,  and  allows  the  children 
free  scope  in  the  selection  and  grouping  of  various  forms  related 
or  not,  then  the  work  becomes  tiresome  and  valueless.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  progressive  teacher,  well  informed  as  to  the  aim 
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of  such  work,  will  be  of  real  assistance  to  the  children  in  guiding 
them  to  select  such  forms  as  will  show  balance,  rhythm,  and 
harmony.  It  was  with  a  desire  to  help  these  young  children 
to  break  away  from  their  narrow,  formal  ways  that  led  me  to 

experiment  on  new  lines.  The 
selection  of  certain  angular  and 
rhythmic  units  is  the  result  of 
this  experience. 

It  seemed  best  to  classify 
these  units  in  three  groups :  angu- 
lar units,  Plate  I,  consisting  of 
straight  line  units,  as  best  fitting 
fourth  grade  pupils,  they  having 
acquired  some  skill  in  the  use  of 
scissors  thru  cardboard  construc- 
tion and  sewing.^iRhythmic  units, 
Plate  II,  Sets  A  fand  B.     Set  A, 


rii»«HT  A**kia»r«n 


Plate  L 


straight  and  curved  line  units,  for 
fifth  grade,  and  Set  B,  all  curves, 
for  sixth  grade  or  above.  It  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  use  of 
these  units  is  merely  to  aid  pupils 
to  make  conventional  design,  and  not  to  take  away  from  them 
the  opportimity  to  create  original  design. 

Two  or  more  lessons  should  be  given  in  cutting,  planning 
and  tracing  these  units.  Immediately  following  should  be  lessons 
on  tracing  and  modifying  one  or  more  forms  previous  to  planning 
any  definite  arrangement.  Plate  III  shows  several  arrangements 
made  from  these  units,  each  ready  for  repetition  in  borders,  or 
surface  patterns.  In  repeating  certain  groups,  the  necessity 
of  certain  modifications  will  become  apparent.  Many  pupils 
will  be  able  to  cut  original  forms  of  beautiful  proportions  and 
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will  see  in  simple  plant  forms  motives  that  will  resemble  some 
of  these  units.  Once  their  receptive  minds  are  opened  to  correct 
seeing  and  imaging,  the  barrier  to  original  design  will  be  cleared 
away  forever.     For  pupils  having  apparently  limited  perseverance 


and  ingenuity,  these  units  will  be  found  especially  helpful,  as 
an  incentive  to  create  original  groupings.  They  have  proved 
of  great  assistance  to  such  pupils  thru  all  the  grades  including 
the  high  school. 

When  a  child  appears  unable  to  combine  these  units,  have 
him  begin  by  tracing  one  form  in  a  row  from  left  to  right,  repeat- 
ing it  at  regular  intervals ;  then  alternating  its  position  by  reversing 
left  and  right;  then  upright  and  upside  down,  and  in  combination 
with  one  other  unit.  Finally  this  pupil  will  be  led  by  easy  stages 
to  grasp  the  idea  of  grouping  two  or  more  forms  in  a  pleasing 
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and  orderly  arracgeiDent.  Later,  pupils  may  trace  one  or  more 
units  and  by  cutting  or  drawing  make  slight  modifications  before 
arranging  them  into  a  group. 

For  preliminary  work  in  dividing  and  sub-dividing  definite 
areas,  and  in  making  designs  for  block  printing,  stencilling, 
brass  and  copper  work  and  for  many  problems  in  the  arts  and 
crafts  these  units,  with  their  modifications,  will  prove  their 
value  to  the  unbiased  mind. 

Plate  IV  shows  typical  results  secured  by  fourth,  fifth  and 
sixth  grade  pupils  in  the  Lawrence  schools. 

ARTHUR  W.  SCRIBITER 
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MUCH  of  the  creative  work  involving  true  expression  in 
the  kindergarten  and  the  first  grade  work  consists  in 
the  illustration  of  stories,  games  and  songs;  also  the  painting  of 
things  seen  on  trips  to  parks,  such  as  people,  animals,  birds, 
trees  and  flowers  and  making  simple  designs  may  be  included 
in  the  art  work. 

In  the  kindergarten  and  first  grades  the  children's  technical 
work  should  consist  in  learning  how  to  moisten  and  mix  water 
colors  and  the  use  of  the  brush. 

Pictures  in  color,  illustrating  stories  from  Indian  and  Eskimo 
life  may  then  follow,  as  these  young  children  are  always  intensely 
interested  in  subjects  where  bright  colors  may  be  used.  For 
this  reason  stories  of  Indian  life  always  appeal  to  them.  They 
may  be  told  stories  of  Indians  and  Eskimos,  showing  how  other 
people  built  their  houses  and  places  of  shelter. 

They  could  visit  the  public  museums  to  see  the  homes  of 
Indians  and  Eskimos  and  make  a  collection  of  pictures  of  Indians, 
and  their  homes,  illustrating  food,  dress,  occupation,  games  and 
surroundings  of  these  people.  The  costumes  of  the  Indians, 
sometimes  barbaric  in  their  splendor,  appeal  strongly  to  young 
children's  imagination,  and  they  should  have  an  opportunity 
to  wear  simple  Indian  costumes  and  have  the  experience  of 
living  for  a  time  the  life  of  the  Indians  in  acting  out  the  stories 
of  Indian  life. 

For  primary  and  kindergarten  children  the  preparation  and 
making  of  these  costumes  must  be  very  simple,  as  young  children 
tire  easily  of  anjrthing  that  requires  much  detail  or  fine  work. 

The  illustration  shows  how  the  children  in  one  of  our  kinder- 
gartens made  an  illustration  of  Indian  life.  The  school  janitor 
made  a  circular  base  for  the  wigwam  of  pine  wood,  about  seven 
and  one-half  feet  in  diameter.  He  also  bored  holes  about  four 
inches  apart  and  then  the  teacher  and  the  children  gathered 
poplar  boughs  of  one  year's  growth,  stripped  them  of  their  leaves 
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and  placed  them  in  these  holes.  The  ends  of  the  boughs  were 
gathered  at  the  top  and  tied  with  heavy  cord.  Coffee-sacking 
was  then  placed  around  this  framework  and  an  opening  left  for 
the  door.  The  result  was  a  real  big  wigwam  that  would  hold 
several  children.  When  these  wigwams  were  made  in  the  first 
grades,  we  told  the  children  that  the  Ojibway  Indians  made  both 
the  conical  and  hemispherical  wigwams.  Some  of  the  children 
preferred  the  latter  and  in  this  case  the  poplar  boughs  on  one 
side  were  bent  over  and  placed  in  the  opposite  holes  and  the 
boughs  were  fastened  together  in  the  center  by  passing  one  by 
the  other  as  in  basket  weaving.  In  pleasant  weather  these 
wigwams  are  carried  out  of  doors  and  used  for  illustrating  the 
Indian  games  in  the  children's  playtime. 

The  picture  shows  the  Indian  squaw  at  the  door  of  the  wig- 
wam,  with  a  blanket  on  and  her  little  papoose,  an  Indian  baby, 
dressed  by  the  children,  on  her  back.  Several  Indians  are  arotmd 
the  door.  The  children  made  the  bows  and  arrows;  made  the 
beads  of  clay  and  colored  them  with  water  colors;  made  the 
Indian  hats,  putting  in  the  feathers  they  had  brought  from  home. 
When  bright  red  and  green  feathers  were  not  obtainable,  the 
children  suggested  coloring  them  with  water  colors.  The  mothers 
of  the  children  became  interested  in  this  study  of  Indian  life 
and  the  little  squaw's  mother  made  the  little  child's  dress  of 
bright  yellow  cloth  and  trimmed  it  with  red  bows.  The  boys 
brought  pieces  of  old  blankets  and  shawls  which  their  mothers 
or  sisters  had  helped  to  decorate  and  made  to  look  like  real 
Indian  blankets. 

The  cheerful  spirit  that  the  cliildren  displayed  in  lending 
their  costumes  to  other  children,  when  in  turn  they  were  to  "play 
Indian"  was  one  of  the  beautiful  features  of  the  play. 

The  children  made  clay  kettles  and  utensils  in  which  the 
Indians  cooked  their  food.    The  little  squaws  made  baskets 
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of  grasses  and  colored  raffia;  the  boys  made  canoes  of  birch 

bark.    All  the  children  delighted  in  imitating  the  Indians  in 
every  possible  way. 

All  the  modes  of  expression  in  the  kindergarten  and  first 
grades  must  be  chosen  and  varied  according  to  the  needs  of 
children  and  must  involve  the  most  ftmdamental  activities. 
Construction,  clay-modeling,  painting,  drawing,  freehand  cutting, 
designing,  building  with  blocks  and  gardening  are  necessary 
occupations  in  this  expression. 

IDA  HOOD  CLARK 

Supervisor  Elementary  Manual  Arte 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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DOILY  DESIGNS 

OUR  second  problem  in  the  Boston  Trade  School  for  Girls 
Design  classes  this  year  was  the  making  of  doily  designs 
to  be  worked  in  French  embroidery. 

Each  pupil  was  provided  with  plenty  of  newspaper  and 
allowed  to  experiment  in  getting  an  interesting  edge  design  for 
her  doily.  First  the  pupils  cut  circles  five  or  six  inches  in  diam- 
eter by  means  of  folding  squares  of  paper  and  drawing  the  arc 
of  the  circle  which  they  were  to  cut  out.  It  required  quite  a 
little  reasoning  to  discover  a  way  to  make  a  perfect  circle  without 
a  compass,  but  soon  all  the  pupils  were  in  possession  of  five  or 
six  perfect  ones.  The  circles  were  then  folded  so  that  the  folding 
lines  divided  the  circles  into  sixths  or  eighths,  and  a  design  for 
the  buttonhole  edge  was  drawn  on  the  edge  of  one  section  of 
each  circle,  Fig.  i.  A,  and  then  cut  out.  Fig.  i,  B. 

The  best  edge  designs  were  reproduced  in  Japanese  tissue 
paper  and  thread  lines  forming  the  buttonholing  were  indicated. 
The  design  was  proven  to  be  a  practical  one  if  it  was  possible 
to  draw  the  thread  lines  evenly  in  the  design,  so  that  they  did 
not  spread  at  the  top  or  bottom. 

Combinations  of  long  and  round  dots  representing  embroid- 
ered spots  were  arranged  by  each  pupil  and  the  transparent 
tissue  doily,  moved  over  the  grouped  spots,  until  the  ones  which 
looked  best  with  the  embroidered  edge  were  chosen,  and  drawn 
on  the  tissue  doily.  Fig.  2. 

Figure  3  was  not  made  by  a  lazy  girl.  In  Figure  4  we  see 
an  impractical  buttonhole  edge  and  a  crowded  design. 

Figures  5,  7,  9,  have  a  little  too  much  work  in  them  for 
ordinary  uses,  but  are  practical  designs. 

Figure  10  shows  the  buttonhole  edge  carried  into  the  design. 
The  effect  is  good  when  worked  out. 

Figure  8  looks  well  worked  in  seed  stitch.  Figures  6  and  1 1 
are  very  good,  and  easy  to  embroider. 
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The  majority  of  trades  women 
design  with  their  sciBSors  whenever 
possible,  and  do  not  use  a  pencil, 
compass  or  ruler  if  they  can  avoid 
it.  I  have  watched  many  dressmak- 
ers work  out  whole  designs  with 
muslin,  scissors,  needle,  and  thread. 
They  can  think  better  in  the  medium 
they  are  used  to.  If  a  dressmaker 
wants  a  pattern  of  a  band,  she  cuts 
it  from  muslin  or  paper,  and  if  she 
wants  a  design  on  the  band  she  often 
adopts  many  pitiful  devices  to  avoid 
drawing  it,  such  as  stamping  it  with 
her  thimble  or  pressing  on  a  five-cent 
piece  to  make  a  series  of  circles,  or 
sewing  a  line  design.  Training  in 
designing  of  a  very  practical  nature 
would  enlarge  the  scope  of  a  trade 
worker  very  much,  but  it  seems  nec- 
essary that  the  very  simplest  and 
most  natural  method  of  producing  the 
results  should  be  taught.  Scissors 
designing  is  very  useful  and  practi- 
cal and  in  consideration  of  the  fact 
that  the  compass  is  usually  broken  or 
far  away,  it  seems  useful  to  teach 
geometrical  folding  and  cutting  to 
embryo  dressmakers  and  miUinera. 
Dressmakers  cut  circles,  ellipses,  and 
all  sorts  of  geometrical  shapes  with 
great  skill  and  speed.    I  remember  a 
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machioe  operator  speaking  disgustedly  of  an  employee  as  not 
being  "smart  enough  to  cut  the  pattern  of  a  circle." 

The  doilies  which  the  Trade  School  pupils  made  were  stamped 
by  them  for  practice  on  scraps  of  cotton  cloth  by  means  of  carbon 
paper.    The  best  ones  were  worked  out  on  linen. 

GRACE  w.  Rin,Ey 

Bocton  TndB  School  (or  Glrli 
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DESIGN 

EVERY  material  presents  to  the  designer  a  few  shortcomings, 
or  rather  limitations,  of  technique  which  restrict  and 
modify  his  plans.  Such  limitations  are  very  plain  in  clay  work, 
which,  altho  it  offers  the  best  of  opportunities  within  a  given 
range,  has  to  be  treated  in  one  of  but  two  or  three  ways  to 
give  a  harmonious  result.*  The  only  kind  of  clay  decoration 
possible  to  children  is  the  kind  which  grows  out  of  the  maniptdation 
of  the  clay  itself.  It  is  the  natural,  obvious  kind  such  as  children 
would  instinctively  use,  if  left  to  themselves — incised  decoration* 
Embellishment  of  this  kind,  cut  or  scratched  into  the  clay  while 
still  moist,  is  characteristic  of  the  material,  because  it  seems 
to  be  an  integral  part  of  the  whole  thing  and  keeps  its  place  as 
a  detail.  It  is  more  usable  than  modeled  pattern  because  model- 
ing in  relief  demands  considerable  skill,  more  than  children 
possess.  Also  it  is  well  to  place  in  the  hands  of  pupils  a  kind  of 
design  which  can  be  applied  with  few  tools  and  with  the  least 
possible  amount  of  process  between  the  completed  pattern  and 
its  transference  to  the  object.  This  does  not  mean  that  incised 
pattern  is  the  only  kind  which  can  be  used,  but  it  is  the  backbone, 
the  basis  of  nine-tenths  of  all  decoration  used  in  elementary  and 
high  school  ceramic  work.  It  is  possible  to  use  some  color  and 
now  and  then  a  suggestion  of  modeling,  but  incised  line  should 
be  the  characteristic  element  at  all  times. 

Form  is  even  more  important  than  decoration  and,  tho 
pupils  may  not  be  able  to  place  on  paper  their  conception  of  a 
complex  object  like  an  ink-well,  the  possibilities  of  design  exist 
just  the  same.    The   ink-well,  flowerpot,  candlestick,  pitcher. 


*Of  cotirse  the  ceramic  artist  with  full  knowledge  of  hia  craft  has  almost  entire  free- 
dom, but  children  with  a  minimttm  of  knowledge  have  to  work  as  did  early  peoples,  direct- 
ly with  the  material,  using  design  which  can  be  applied  with  few  tools. 
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teapot,  etc.,  are  things  which  are  within  the  ability  of  children, 
tho  the  design  must  be  worked  out  in  the  clay  itself,  which 
is  plastic  and  responsive  to  experiment.  Each  of  these  problems 
places  upon  the  pupil-designer  certain  restrictions. 

(a)  The  ink-well  must  be  very  stable.  It  should  have  a 
small  opening  to  reduce  the  evaporation  of  ink. 

(b)  The  flowerpot  must  also  be  stable,  but  a  wide  mouth 
.is   necessary.    The  wide  mouth   demands  a  strengthened  rim 

for  structural  reasons. 

(c)  The  candlestick  (one  to  carry  about)  should  have  a 
satisfactory  base  for  stability  and  a  handle  by  which  the  candle 
can  be  carried  upright.  The  attachment  of  this  handle  to  the 
rest  of  the  construction  is  quite  a  problem:  it  must  be  strong 
and  without  the  appearance  of  being  stuck  on  regardless  of 
structure  or  form. 

(d)  The  pitcher  and  teapot  present  still  other  elements — 
the  spout  and  lip. 

These  phases  of  design  cannot  easily  be  worked  out  on  paper 
by  children;  they  must  be  handled  along  with  the  modeling  of 
the  pieces,  adding  to  or  changing  the  design  as  the  work  progresses. 
This  practice  is  on  the  whole  more  valuable  than  a  study  of  sur- 
face decoration  alone. 

SUGGESTED  PROBLEMS 

The  following  list  is  offered  without  reference  to  the  age  of 
pupils.  The  exercises  are  quite  as  satisfactory  for  the  high  school 
as  the  intermediate  grades,  because  the  high  school  student  can 
simply  emphasize  the  design  element  and  employ  some  color, 
whereas  the  craft  is  taught  in  the  elementary  school  chiefly  as 
handwork  where  design  is  not  made  too  prominent.  The  list 
includes  these : 

I.  Various  kinds  of  tiles  as  the  tea  tile,  paper  weight,  tiles 
for   window  boxes,   floor   and  bathrooms,   according  to  class. 
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Fourth  and  fifth  grade  children  begin  with  tiles,  to  learn  bow  to 
handle  clay  and  how  to  apply  their  patterns;  at  first  these  are 
dictated  by  the  teacher. 

2.  Trays,  shallow  bowls,  candlestick  and  ink-well.    The 
tile  is  the  foundation  for  each  of  these. 

3.  Bowls  built  of  coils  (Indian  or  primitive  process).    Sym- 
metry and  precise  execution  are  desired  here.    Many  subsequent 


T«B  illsa,  pipar  wcigbti,  ■  bovl,  an  iuk-vall,  and  ■  cindlcilick,  by  hiih  ichool  pnpila. 

problems  depend  upon  this  building  with  coils  and  the  process 
must  be  well  learned. 

After  the  first  problem,  one  or  two  other  bowls  should*  be 
made  for  specified  purposes,  as  for  fruit,  tea  grounds,  or  candy. 
Mature  pupils  can,  of  course,  plan  appropriate  decoration  for 
these  and  give  some  attention  to  details  such  as  the  foot  and  rim. 

4.  Cylindrical  forms,  as  vases  for  flowers,  mugs,  jars  with 
covers,  pitchers,  flowerpots,  etc.  This  group  includes  a  good 
deal  of  material. 

After  the  pupil  has  learned  to  build  an  acceptable  cylinder, 
he  may  then  experiment  with  handles  (for  a  mug) ,  with  covers 
(for  a  tea,  cracker,  or  tobacco  jar),  and,  of  course,  try  in  the  end 
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to  harmoiiize  all  these  details  and  incorporate  them  in  a  result 
which  is  adequate  and  not  cliunsy. 

5.  Things  which  are  rectangular,  as  flowerpots  or  boxes. 
The  construction  of  rectangular  ware*  is  a  little  difficult  but  the 
design  problem  is  the  same  as  for  tiles.  Each  piece  offers  four 
surfaces  for  enrichment. 


Orliloal  dvilfni  foi  tilai  by  lutermediata  frida  children. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  SURFACE  PATTERH 
It  will  be  assumed  in  the  present  discussion  that  all  surface 
patterns  for  clay  will  be  compo^d  of  geometric  elements.  Chil- 
dren cannot  use  any  other  type  of  motif  so  easily  and  the  rules 
of  composition  which  obtain  with  geometric  pattern  hold  for 
any  other. 

Rectangular  areas,  as  tiles,  flower  boxes,  etc. 
There  are  four  distinct  kinds  of  decorative  treatment  for 
any  given  area. 

•The  Scbool  Arta  Book,  Dec.  IWN. 
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a.  The  border. 

b.  The  central  stamp. 

c.  Pattern  covering  the  entire  surface. 

d.  A  symmetric  pattern  and  compositioiis  which  bal- 

ance on  one  axis  only.        * 


DmIcoi  (or  ti[a,  wladaw  boiu,  bowl<,  ■dd  lok-wslU,  bj  anmiiiaT  fiad*  pBpUi. 

The  last,  d,  is  beyond  the  elementary  pupil  and  may  be 
discarded  for  the  present.  The  border*  presents  few  difficulties 
and  the  remaining  two,  b  and  c,  are  very  much  alike :  c  for  a 
square  tile  will  serve  as  a  type.     It  will  be  supposed  that  the  class 

•S«  Tha  School  Aita  Book,  April  IMM,  and  Ynr  Book  of  til*  Council  at  Sapcrrlion, 
IMS,  ror  otbtr  dbcnnloiu  b;  Ou  wfttu,  ol  potMry  dacoratioii.  Than  papan  caoMln 
many  Ulnatiatioiu. 
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has  worked  in  clay  to  some  extent  and  has  already  applied  pattern 
dictated  by  the  teacher. 

Suppose  the  problem  to  be  a  design  for  a  6-incb  square  tile. 
At  least  i-2-incli  margin  should  be  left  between  the  pattern  and 


the  edge  of  the  tile.  The  pattern  should  be  symmetrical  and  will 
therefore  be  constructed  on  the  axes  of  the  square,  diameters 
or  diagonals,  or  both.  A  design  of  this  kind  is  an  arrangement 
pure  and  simple.  With  children  one  can  begin  with  a  definite 
central  area,  as  a  small  square  or  circle,  and  make  the  other 
subdivisions  of  the  design  fit  around  this  central  spot.  Such  a  method 
appeals  to  children  because  of  its  definiteness.     The  main  require- 
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ment  is  that  the  spaces  show  some 
variety  in  size  and  shape.  The  design 
may  be  planned  also  about  areas  sit- 
uated at  the  middle  of  each  side, 
which  is  merely  an  elaboration  of  the 
first  suggestion. 

This  type  of  pattern  children  can 
handle  intelligently.  It  is  sometimes 
invented  by  cutting  fromj  folded 
squares  of  paper  the  same  size  as 
the  clay  tile.*  The  objection  to  this 
practice  is  that  the  resulting  design  is 
largely  a  matter  of  chance.  It  is  worth 
using  as  an  occasional  stimulant  or  to 
economize  time. 

When  the  pattern  has  been  com- 
pleted, attention  must  be  given  to 
width  of  line  and  other  details  likely 
to  be  modified  in  the  application  of 
the  design  to  clay.  The  lines  must 
be  rather  broad  and  far  apart,  so  that 
they  will  not  be  obliterated  by  glaze 
and  so  they  can  be  incised  in  the  clay 
with  precision  and. neatness.  If  some 
of  the  areas  are  to  be  filled  with  color, 
the  pattern  should  have  somewhat  the 
character  of  a  stencil  pattern,  and  it 
may  be  necessary  to  rearrange  the 
structure  so  that  areas  which  are  to 
differ  in  color  can  be  kept  separate. 


m 


*See  yftiloui  luggettiofM  in  The  School  Arti 


Book. 


Oadcni  for  a  flower  pot  end  bowls 

of  venous  kinds,  by  gremmer 

grede  papUe. 
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It  is  the  teacher's  business  to  see  that  the  important  lines 
of  the  composition  are  not  in  contrast  to  the  rectangular  boundary 
of  the  tile:  the  decoration  should  give  a  comfortable  feeling  of 
harmony  with  the  space  it  is  to  occupy. 

APPLICATION  OF  THE  PATTERN 

The  decoration  is  lightly  drawn  on  the  clay  with  some  sharp- 
pointed  tool  like  a  pencil,  to  indicate  the  positions  of  lines.  Then 
with  a  chisel-sharpened  stick'*'  the  lines  are  scraped  out  to  a 
depth  of  1-8  of  an  inch  at  least.  Practically  all  the  drawing  can  be 
done  freehand.  There  is  no  real  objection  to  the  use  of  rulers, 
compasses,  etc.,  but  the  patterns  are  not  complex  and  it  has 
been  the  writer's  experience  that  freehand  execution  is  likely 
to  be  more  in  harmony  with  the  hand-made  tile :  it  is  certainly 
good  training.  All  the  comers  should  be  cut  sharp.  The  slight 
burr  on  the  edges  of  each  line,  left  by  the  pressure  of  the  tool 
must  be  left  tmtil  the  tile  is  dry  or  nearly  so,  when  it  can  be 
scraped  off. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF   FORMS 
FLOWERPOT 

Pottery  forms  are  designed  in  a  rectangle  whose  dimensions 
are  equivalent  to  the  greatest  dimensions  of  the  proposed  vessel. 
The  design  should  be  a  true  mechanical  drawing  (elevation  or 
side  view).  Within  a  given  rectangle,  the  pupil  is  required  to 
show  the  slant  of  the  sides,  width  of  bottom,  position  of  bands 
or  width  of  rim,  etc.  The  variety  of  form  which  can  be  secured 
is  considerable  and  the  guidance  of  the  rectangle  keeps  the  form 
to  a  possible  solution.  In  planning  the  flowerpot,  for  instance, 
if  the  teacher  dictates  its  extreme  dimensions  and  the  fact  that 
the  opening  at  the  top  must  be  as  large  as  possible,  the  child's 


*  These  sticks  can  be  made  by  any  boy  with  a  sharp  knife.    Wood  works  better  than 
metal  and  the  tool  can  be  modified  as  the  design  demands. 
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design  cannot  be  wrong  in  a  utilttarian  sense,  tho  be  has 
ample  room  for  invention  in  planning  the  curve  of  sides,  placing 
of  bands,  and  size  and  form  of  rim  and  foot.  But  the  real  purpose 
of  the  design  is  not  an  artistic  one,  it  is  to  give  the  pupil  a  plan 
of  his  own  from  which  he  can  learn  to  work  and  become  accus- 
tomed to  execution  which  must  conform  to  a  design  devised 
beforehand. 

In  conclusion  one  should  keep  this  point  in  mind.    All 
this  designing  is  for  potiety,  and  pottery  means  barntd  clay, 


Darignt  tot  Baw«  pott,  br  bl(b  >cb(K>l  pupUi. 

not  the  wet,  moist  substance  of  which  the  vessels  are  originally 
made.  Ko  decoration  should  be  made  which  will  not  stand  fire: 
so  color  (paint  of  all  kinds)  which  cannot  be  burned  is  out  of 
the  question.  If  the  clay  work  cannot  be  burned,  then  pottery 
should  not  be  made  at  all ;  it  would  be  better  to  stick  to  modeling 
ftam  casts,  animals,  ornament,  etc. 

The  following  references  will  be  useful : 
Studies  in  Line  by  Huzzey,  School  Arts  Book,  December  1907, 

May  1908,  and  April  1909. 
Studies  in  Space  Filling,  by  Huzzey,  School  Arts  Book,  February 

1910.     These  papers  tell  much  about  the  principles  of  design 

most  applicable  to  clay,  tho  that  material  is  not  mentioned. 

The  illustrations  axe  excellent. 
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Compoation,  by  Dow. 

The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching  Art,  by  Dow.    Both  of 

these  publications  contain  illustrative  suggestions  in  line 

which  are  useful. 
Classroom  Practice  in  Design,  by  Haney.    This  pamphlet  deals 

primarily  with  pattern  for  other  materials  than  clay  but 

the  practice  and  methods  advocated  are  fundamental  and 

should  be  familiar. 

CHESHIRE  LOWTOH  BOOUE 

HoDtclair  State  Reraul  School 
Honldair,  II.  J. 


PUBLIC  SCHOOL  DRAWING  AND  ITS 
RELATION  TO  INDUSTRY 

DRAWING  as  it  now  finds  place  in  our  public  schools  has 
of  late  been  subject  to  wide-spread  criticism.  It  has 
usurped,  it  is  held,  the  place  of  the  more  important  studies, 
reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  while  in  itself  it  is  of  no  practical 
value.  This  criticism  rests  upon  a  misconception  of  the  worth 
of  drawing  to  personal  life  and  upon  a  failure  to  appreciate  its 
relations  to  home  making,  and  especially  to  productive  industry. 

ART  AS   A  FACTOR   119    LIFE 

There  is  a  tendency  among  Americans  to  make  light  of  the 
artistic.  Reflection  leads  one  to  conclude  that  an  appreciation 
of  beauty  is  deep-seated  and  plays  a  large  part  in  the  life  of  all. 
We  demand  not  only  that  which  is  of  utility,  but  we  demand 
at  the  same  time  a  certain  artistic  satisfaction.  So  far  as  utility 
is  concerned,  a  dining-room  table  might  be  made  of  rough  boards 
for  less  than  a  dollar.  Still  there  are  few  people  content 
with  such  an  article.  Tho  there  is  no  necessity  for  beautiful 
table  linen,  few  persons  are  willing  to  deprive  themselves  of  this 
luxury.  The  simplest  type  of  tin  plates  might  serve  every  prac- 
tical purpose,  but  so  sensitive  are  we  to  the  artistic  that  our  tables 
are  adorned  with  expensive  china.  There  is  no  sanitary  reason 
for  wall  paper  or  wall  decorations,  yet  we  decorate  the  rooms 
of  our  homes  in  ways  which  to  us  are  pleasing.  The  same 
thought  might  be  carried  into  every  comer  of  our  personal  and 
domestic  life  and  it  is  in  view  of  this  we  assert  that  no  sense  is 
more  deep-seated  than  that  of  the  beautiful,  and  that  at  least  a 
half  of  life's  labor  is  spent  in  gratifying  this  appreciation  of 
the  artistic. 

ART  AS  A  FACTOR  IN  INDUSTRY 

Industry  has  as  its  object  the  satisfaction  of  the  needs  of 
men.  Being  thus  conditioned,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that 
industry  is  profoundly  influenced  by  the  appreciation  of  beauty. 
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In  fact|  the  sense  of  the  beautiful  has  come  to  be  one  of  the 
determining  elements  in  production.  The  successful  manu- 
facturer of  ornamental  iron  work  is  not  the  one  who  makes  mere 
metal  coverings,  but  the  one  who  makes  metal  coverings  beautiful 
both  in  design  and  effect.  The  furniture  manufacturer  who 
succeeds  is  not  the  one  who  makes  articles  of  utility,  but  the  one 
who  embodies  in  his  furniture  the  highest  degree  of  art.  So  it 
is  in  a  large  proportion  of  industry.  Success  no  longer  depends 
upon  mere  production,  but  upon  ability  to  produce  that  which 
is  both  useful  and  satisfying. 

Art  as  an  element  of  industry  is,  therefore,  not  a  surface 
element,  but  one  that  strikes  deep  in  modem  business,  and  it 
is  to-day  upon  the  art  element  more  than  any  other  after  utility, 
that  the  success  or  failure  of  a  given  enterprise  rests.  Art  is 
therefore  a  vital  element  in  production,  one  that  must  be  given 
consideration. 

REASONS  FOR  DRAViTING  IN  THE  SCHOOL 

England,  as  is  well  known,  is  essentially  an  industrial  nation. 
Her  welfare  depends  upon  the  supremacy  of  her  manufactured 
products.  About  1851,  she  was  astonished  at  the  falling  off 
of  her  foreign  trade  and  found  she  was  being  driven  from  the 
markets  of  the  world  by  France.  A  royal  commission  was 
appointed  to  investigate  ways  and  means  of  improvement.  After 
a  continued  consideration  of  the  question,  this  committee  reported 
that  the  supremacy  of  France  in  the  commercial  world  was  due 
to  the  art  exhibited  in  her  productions  and  that,  unless  England 
expected  to  lose  her  commercial  supremacy,  drawing  must  be 
used  as  a  means  of  giving  her  workmen  the  skill  and  taste  needed 
in  modern  production.  It  was,  therefore,  that  her  productive 
industries  might  be  improved  on  the  side  of  the  beautiful,  that 
England  introduced  drawing  into  her  public  schools. 
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Massachusetts  found  in  1870  that  she  was  failing  in  com- 
petition with  French  and  English  goods.  An  examination  for 
the  cause  by  leading  manufacturers  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
their  failure  to  compete  lay  in  the  superiority  of  taste  in  French 
and  English  products.  They  concluded,  further,  that  the  supe- 
riority of  French  and  English  goods  rested  upon  the  artistic  skill 
of  French  and  English  workmen,  which  in  turn  was  due  to  the 
place  given  to  drawing  in  French  and  English  schools.  Acting 
on  these  convictions,  a  petition  having  the  following  import 
was  presented  to  the  General  Court: 

''At  the  present  time  no  wide  provision  is  made  for  instruc- 
tion in  drawing  in  the  public  schools.  Our  manufacturers, 
therefore,  compete  under  disadvantages  with  the  manufactiurers 
of  Europe;  for  in  all  the  manufacturing  countries  of  Europe 
free  provision  is  made  for  instructing  workmen  of  all  classes 
in  drawing. 

''For  such  reasons  we  ask  that  the  Board  of  Education  may 
be  directed  to  report  some  definite  plan  for  introducing  schools 
for  drawing,  or  instruction  in  drawing,  free  to  all  men,  women 
and  children,  in  all  towns  of  the  Commonwealth  of  more  than 
five  thousand  inhabitants." 

The  same  reasons,  namely,  the  desire  to  provide  workmen 
with  power  to  design,  with  artistic  taste,  and  with  skill  in  artistic 
execution,  led  to  the  introduction  of  drawing  into  our  schools. 

INDUSTRY  AND  THE    UNITED   STATES 

We  are  rapidly  becoming  an  industrial  nation.  This  is 
evidenced  by  the  existence  of  533,769  manufacturing  plants 
which  represent  a  vested  capital  of  almost  fourteen  billions  of 
dollars,  and  give  employment  to  over  six  millions  of  wage  earners. 
That  we  are  to  become  more  and  more  an  industrid  people  is 
revealed  in  the  fact  that  the  capital  invested  in  industrial  plants 
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increased  between  1900  and  1905,  41.3  per  cent.,  while  there  was 
an  increase  of  16  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  bread  winners  em- 
ployed. Our  industrial  future  does  not  depend,  however,  so 
much  upon  our  natural  resources  and  advantages  as  upon  the 
power  of  our  workmen  to  design  and  to  artistically  execute;  for 
a  large  proportion  of  our  manufactures  rest  upon  such  capacity, 
and  at  least  one-fourth  of  our  industries  involve  a  high  degree 
of  artistic  sense  and  skill. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  appreciate  the  place  that  design  and  taste 
play:  in  brassware,  represented  in  a  single  city  like  Cleveland 
by  a  capital  of  half  a  million,  and  eight  hundred  employees; 
in  men's  clothing,  represented  by  a  capital  of  two  millions,  and 
1600  employees;  in  women's  clothing,  represented  by  a  capital 
of  two  millions,  and  3,000  employees;  in  electrical  apparatus 
represented  by  a  capital  of  four  millions,  and  2,500  employees; 
in  furniture,  represented  by  a  capital  of  two  and  one-half  millions, 
and  600  employees;  in  glass  and  lamp  fixtures,  represented  by 
a  capital  of  one-quarter  of  a  million,  and  300  employees;  in 
hardware,  represented  by  a  capital  of  three-quarters  of  a  million, 
and  2,500  employees;  in  tools,  represented  by  a  capital  of  three- 
quarters  of  a  million,  and  500  employees;  in  home  furnishings, 
represented  by  a  capital  of  three-quarters  of  a  million,  and  500 
employees;  in  looking  glass  and  picture  frames,  represented  by 
a  capital  of  one  hundred  thousand,  and  100  employees;  in  millin- 
ery and  lace,  models  and  patterns,  each  represented  by  a  capital 
of  one  hundred  thousand,  and  150  employees;  in  printing  and 
publishing  books,  represented  by  a  capital  of  a  million  and  a 
half,  and  1200  employees;  in  stamped  ware,  represented  by  a 
capital  of  three-quarters  of  a  million,  and  500  employees.  It 
is  not  difficult  to  appreciate  the  place  art  takes  in  such  industries 
as  pottery,  ornamental  glass,  ornamental  stone  work,  dressmak- 
ing, etc.,  or  in  such  occupations  as  architectural  carving,  archi- 
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tecture,  landscape  gardening,  home  decoration,  and  scores  of 
others  that  might  be  mentioned. 

DRAWING   AND   AMERICAN  INDUSTRY 

With  art  playing  such  a  large  part  in  all  production  and 
especially  in  at  least  one-fourth  of  our  industries,  the  question 
arises,  a  question  in  which  every  citizen  is  interested:  From 
whence  are  to  come  the  workmen  sufficiently  developed  in  design, 
in  taste,  and  in  artistic  skill,  to  carry  forward  the  industrial 
interests  of  our  country  in  the  future? 

The  answer  to  this  question  rests  partially  with  the  highest 
art  institutions  and  with  technical  high  schools,  but  for  the  vast 
body  of  our  workmen  the  answer  to  this  question  lies  with  the 
public  school,  and  it  is  that  they  may  do  their  part  in  preparing 
the  workmen  of  the  future  to  meet  the  needs  and  demands  of 
productive  industry  that  drawing  finds  a  place  in  them. 

Drawing  as  taught  in  the  public  schools  no  longer  consists 
in  the  mere  making  of  lines,  but  has  as  its  object  the  development 
of  power  in  design  and  skill  in  artistic  execution  with  reference 
to  productive  industry.  It  seeks  to  set  the  child  the  same  relative 
problems  in  design  and  execution  as  are  faced  by  the  maker  of 
brassware,  hardware,  gas  and  electrical  fixttures,  clothing,  furni- 
ture, printing,  or  home  decorations.  By  thus  initiating  the 
child  in  the  creative  and  art  side  of  manufactures,  it  seeks  to 
give  the  rising  generation  such  power  in  design,  such  taste 
and  such  skill  in  artistic  execution  as  will  prepare  it  to  carry 
forward  the  future  industries  of  our  country. 

PURPOSE    AND   VALUE   OF   DRAWING   EXERCISES 

The  broom  holder  which  the  child  brings  from  school  seems  to 
the  average  parent  of  little  value,  and  he  is  apt  to  denounce 
drawing  as  a  "frill"  when  he  learns  ten  or  twelve  hours  were 
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consumed  in  its  making.  What  the  average  parent  fails  to 
see  is  that  the  child,  in  making  the  broom  holder,  has  been  grap- 
pling with  the  basic  problems  of  industry,  namely,  design  and 
artistic  execution. 

The  making  of  the  broom  holder  is  assigned  the  child  as  a  task 
in  production.  He  is  given  the  type  of  article  and  material,  and 
is  placed  tmder  the  same  limitations  as  the  producer;  his  broom 
holder  must  be  suited  to  its  purpose,  must  be  cheap  and  beautiful. 
In  its  construction  there  is  involved,  first,  the  making  of  the 
working  drawings  of  the  different  parts.  This  necessitates  the 
exercise  of  the  power  to  visualize,  the  capacity  of  seeing  things 
before  they  really  exist;  it  necessitates  also  the  exercise  of  taste 
in  determining  size,  proportion,  and  form,  and  it  presupposes 
the  ability  to  represent  what  merely  exists  in  thought  and  feeling. 

After  the  working  drawing  comes  the  problem  of  the  pattern, 
that  is,  the  translation  of  the  drawing  into  a  working  guide 
which  may  serve  for  the  making  of  any  number  of  broom  holders. 
Indeed,  the  making  of  patterns  is  in  itself  an  industry. 

With  the  pattern  made,  there  remains  the  problem  of  deco- 
ration. This  necessitates  the  exercise  of  creative  power  and  of 
taste  in  fixing  upon  an  appropriate  unit,  in  determining  color, 
space  relations,  proportion,  balance, — in  a  word,  in  bringing  forth 
a  decoration  appropriate  to  the  material,  to  the  object,  and  to 
its  use. 

There  remains  finally  the  construction  of  the  broom  holder 
in  accord  with  the  pattern  and  decoration,  or  in  accord  with  the 
provisions  of  the  design,  and  this  calls  into  play  the  exercise  of 
artistic  skill  in  execution. 

The  making  of  a  simple  broom  holder  is,  therefore,  a  rela- 
tively complex  problem.  In  its  construction,  the  child  has  to 
meet  and  overcome  exactly  the  same  type  of  problems  and  diffi- 
culties as  the  man  who  designs  and  makes  a  new  tool,  a  new 
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piece  of  hardware,  a  new  article  of  furniture,  or  a  new  apron, 
cap,  hat,  blanket,  dress,  or  a  new  design  of  lace,  carpet,  or  wall 


Belt  aod  bi|  ol  iMlbn,  *  ]>r<ibl<m  In  eautructlon  and  (ppUed  dMl(a,  CltTaland 
Hlsb  SchooL 

paper.  But  ttiis  is  exactly  what  the  parent  fails  to  see,  who 
complains  of  the  time  taken  to  make  a  broom  holder;  he  fails 
to  see  that  the  child  is  facing  the  problem  of  production  and  is 
acquiring  that  power  in  design  and  artistic  skill  which  underlies 
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modem  industry.  What  is  true  of  the  broom  holder  is  equally 
true  of  the  picture  frame,  the  book  holder,  the  pitcher,  and  the 
tile.  The  child,  in  designing  and  making  these,  is  at  one  in 
thought  and  skill  with  the  producer  of  furniture,  hardware, 
crockery,  or  ornamental  tile. 

For  the  child  to  make  a  freehand  drawing  of  a  twig,  say  of 
a  maple,  to  work  certain  of  the  suggestions  gained  from  the 
drawing  over  into  tmits  of  decoration,  to  give  these  color,  and 
to  combine  them  in  the  decoration  of  a  border  or  square  of  paper 
or  cloth,  seems  to  the  hard-headed  tax  payer  a  waste  of  time, 
energy,  and  money.  However  valueless  this  may  seem,  the 
child  is  in  reality  exercising  his  imagination,  his  judgment,  his 
taste,  and  his  power  of  representative  expression.  He  is,  in  fact, 
doing  a  piece  of  artistic  creation;  he  is  doing  work  similar  to 
that  done  by  the  designer  of  wall  paper,  by  the  decorator, — in  a 
word,  he  is  expressing  the  same  creative  powers,  utilizing  the 
same  type  of  taste  and  skill  as  is  employed  in  all  decoration, 
whether  it  be  in  the  ornamentation  of  a  stove,  a  grate,  a  door 
plate,  a  piece  of  furniture,  of  leather  work,  of  jewelry,  or  of  art 
glass. 

Similarly  in  the  designing  and  in  the  making  of  a  book  cover, 
a  candle  shade,  or  a  tray,  the  same  powers,  taste,  and  skill  are 
brought  into  use  as  are  employed  in  the  book  bindery,  in  the 
manufacture  of  gas  and  electrical  fixtures,  in  the  production  of 
stamped  ware,  and  of  household  ornaments ;  while  to  direct  the 
child  in  the  designing  and  the  making  of  a  collar,  a  towel,  a 
table  cover,  a  sofa  pillow  is  to  give  him  instruction  and  training 
in  those  art  processes  and  operations  involved  in  the  produc- 
tion of  men's  and  women's  clothing,  of  millinery,  and  home 
furnishings. 

Tho  drawing  as  now  taught  in  the  public  school  empha- 
sizes the  power  to  design  and  skill  in  artistic  execution,- 
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needed  more  especially  by  the  designer  and  those  superintending 
industries, — it  is  only  able  to  make  a  beginning  in  this  direction. 
The  public  school  makes  no  claim  to  prepare  expert  designers 
or  expert  industrial  artists ;  for  one  to  become  expert  in  affairs 


of  industrial  art  involves  further  study.  Drawing,  however, 
as  now  taught  does  give  a  start ;  it  gives  to  the  common  workman 
a  power  of  expression,  an  appreciation,  and  a  skill  in  artistic 
execution  which  has  value  both  to  himself  and  to  industry;  it 
makes  him  a  more  interested  and  painstaking  workman  and 
places  in  his  hands  the  keys  of  advancement.  For,  in  order 
that  the  ordinary  carpenter  may  become  the  contractor,  be  must 
be  able  to  see  what  only  exists  in  idea  and  he  must  be  able  to 
read  plans;  that  the  painter  may  become  a  decorator,  he  must 
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have  ftppreciation  and  taste;  that  the  machine  man  may  become 
a  pattern  maker  or  designer,  he  must  have  power  of  representa- 
tion and  of  artistic  creation,  and  that  the  foreman  may  become 
the  manager,  he  must,  at  least  in  many  lines  of  industry,  have 
exactly  what  drawing  seeks  to  give;  power  in  design,  taste,  and 
artistic  skill.  And  only  as  drawing  thus  prepares  the  rising 
generation  to  take  its  place  in  our  industries,  does  it  fulfill  its 
purpose  and  justify  the  place  given  it  in  the  public  schools  of 
the  country. 

WILLIAM  H.  ELSOH 

Sopcrinlendent  of  ClaraUnd  School! 

frauk  p.  bachhah 

AnlaUnt  SuperlntaniJaiit 


POSE  DRAWING 
OSE  DRAWmG  I  It  is  an  old  subject,  so 
oid  that  one  might  think  the  last  word 
had  been  said  about  it ;  and  indeed  there  - 
is  little  to  add  when  it  is  to  be  treated  from 
the  standpouit  of  the  art-school  student. 
There  the  three  requirements  of  correct 
anatomical  construction,  true  proportions, 
and  expressive  action  are  the  things  to 
emphasize — the  only  things  to  emphasize. 
The  interest  of  the  student  need  not  be 
awakened;  it  is  already  there,  or  he  would 
not  be  in  the  school.  Difficulties  are  a 
spur  to  him,  not  a  discouragement.  He 
is  old  enough  and  keen  enough  of  eye  to  see  the  relations 
between  parts,  or  at  least  to  seek  after  them;  and  study — the 
chance  to  learn  the  three  classes  of  facts  listed^ — is  all  he  asks. 

We  of  the  schools,  whether  grade  or  high  schools,  who  teach 
drawing  as  a  "required"  subject,  deal  with  pose  sketching  from 
a  slightly  different  view-point.  Students  come  to  us  at  the  age 
of  twelve  and  thirteen,  often  from  coimtry  schools,  or  from 
districts  where  drawing  is  an  unknown  subject.  They  scarcely 
draw  as  well  as  their  littie  brothers  of  the  kindergarten,  because 
they  have  lost  the  divine  daring  of  babyhood,  and  are  so  self- 
conscious  that  they  fear  to  make  a  line  lest  it  be  wrong.  They 
are  painfully  sensitive  to  their  own  comical  mistakes,  and  "hate 
drawing"  because  they  are  so  inferior  to  their  better  taught 
comrades  in  this  branch.  Very  often  they  have  been  told  by 
some  criminally  foolish  teacher,  or  most  unwise  parent,  that 
they  "can't  draw."  "And  what's  the  use  wasting  time,  if  I  just 
can't?"  So  our  problem  is  to  teach  in  such  a  way  that  these, 
the  slow,  the  untaught,  the  little  capable,  may  be  interested  and 
awakened,  and  yet  the  clever  and  talented  ones  need  not,  by  the 
same  process,  be  stupified.    Perhaps  in  no  one  branch  of  drawing 
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is  the  difference  in  native  ability  so  marked  as  in  sketching  from 
the  pose.  Here  the  good  pupil  shines  out  in  glory,  and  the  poor 
one  covers  himself  with  confusion  and  shame;  for  there  is  not 
time,  in  a  quick  sketch,  to  apply  laws,  to  reason  things  out,  to 
study  long  on  measurements.  It  is  largely  a  question  of  a  true 
eye,  a  quick  mind,  and  a  responsive  hand.  And  even  when  the 
child  of  good  mentality  who  ''just  can't  draw"  has  become 
interested  in  his  tritmiphant  progress  thru  what  used  to  seem 
the  wilderness  of  object  drawing,  which  he  has  discovered  is 
an  exercise  for  his  brain  fully  as  much  as  for  his  eye  and  his  hand ; 
even  when  nature  drawing  has  come  to  him  as  an  open  sesame 
to  new  worlds,  or  perspective  has  been  mastered  thru  his  interest 
in  mathematics,  he  still  finds  nothing  tangible  to  help  him  in  his 
sketching  from  the  pose. 

''Direction  of  line" — ^but  of  which  line?  His  bewildered 
eye  refuses  to  inform  him  which  is  the  one  great  and  important 
line  amid  the  multitudinous  folds  and  curves  of  the  draped  body. 

"Bony  construction  of  the  body" — he  has  seen  a  skeleton; 
maybe  he  has  even  sketched  one;  but  the  present  model  is  only 
posing  an  hour,  and  his  skeleton  is  well  padded  with  flesh,  and 
amply  clothed,  to  boot;  the  student's  paralyzed  brain  refuses  to 
present  him  with  a  vision  of  that  once  drawn  skeleton,  and  he 
lacks  X-ray  eyes  to  see  it  before  him. 

"Proportions" — ^they  are  the  easiest  to  really  see  and  measure, 
but  even  they  are  so  subtle,  and  a  difference — such  a  tiny  differ- 
ence— an  eighth  of  an  inch — ^tiu'ns  a  presentable  nose  into  a 
nightmare  vision.  So,  having  made  half  a  dozen  fearful  or  funny, 
utterly  inhuman  attempts,  and  been  laughed  at  once  or  twice, 
he  gives  up  in  black  despair.  Sketching  he  cannot  and  will 
not  do.  And  yet,  just  because  it  does  require,  and  produce,  a 
true  eye,  a  quick  brain,  and  a  responsive  hand,  it  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  important  and  interesting  part  of  the  work.    And  so — 
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I  have  tried  them  all — ^the  skeleton  man,  made  of  a  much 
conventionalized  skull,  a  thorax  reduced  to  an  egg,  and  a  pelvis 
in  the  indefensible  form  of  a  ball,  all  strung  on  a  back-bone,  with 
collar-bones,  and  jointed  arms  and  legs.    We  draw  him  from  the 
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skeleton  itself,  and  give  him  the  ''Greek  proportions,"  so-called, 
partly  because  they  are  the  easiest  to  remember,  and  partly  be- 
cause our  skeleton  happens  to  have  just  the  right  meastirements 
for  this  purpose.  He  helps.  The  children  all  say  he  helps  mightily ; 
and  we  follow  him  with  a  few  days  of  quick  action  posing,  when 
only  these  forms  are  drawn,  to  impress  the  lessons  on  the  class. 
I  have  tried  the  snow  man,  made  of  three  balls  piled  one  atop  of 
the  other.  He,  too,  tho  somewhat  lacking  in  action,  is  good  for 
the  slow  of  brain ;  better,  perhaps,  than  the  skeleton  man,  who 
really  requires  not  a  little  thought,  and  rather  an  analjrtical  mind. 
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But  the  thing  I  have  got  the  most  from,  the  one  thing  that 
ever  aroused  enthusiasm,  even  in  the  breasts  of  the  utterly  hopeless, 
that  caused  the  class  to  vote  as  one  man  for  a  pose,  even  in  pref- 
erence to  a  charming  bunch  of  pink  and  silver  pussy  willows, 


and  made  them  so  anxious  to  draw  that  not  one  of  the  twenty 
would  volunteer  to  pose  for  the  rest, — that  was — letters — himian 
letters.  Here  are  a  few  of  the  results,  taken  largely  from  the 
work  of  freshman  classes,  and  many  of  them  the  child's  first 
attempt  with  the  ink  and  brush. 

It  all  began  when  we  were  doing  "texts"  at  Christmas,  and 
one  mischievous  little  girl  wished  to  present  her  brother  with 
the  charming  and  appropriate  sentiment, 
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"If  money  talks. 
As  some  folki  tell, 

To  most  of  us 
Its«r«i  'Farewell!'" 


IdlUdi  wUh  at  Ogun  DMd  dgcontlxly,  bj  Uch 


She  was  required  to  make  an  "ornamental"  initial  letter, 
and  80  the  dejected  youth  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets  suggested 
himseU  as  a  possibility,  in  emulation  of  some  very  different 
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productions  of  Durer's.  That  was  a  year  ago.  The  present 
initial  was  drawn  this  year,  by  the  pupil  whose  name  is  signed. 

Why  not  other  letters?  we  thought.  T  was  immediately 
suggested,  and  was  duly  posed  and  sketched.  L  (ittle  Jack 
Homer)  was  easy,  but  as  the  class  had  no  boy  small  enough, 
we  had  to  substitute  a  girl.  Part  of  the  class,  too,  had  to  sit 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  model,  and  so  they  experimented  on 
6(ood  Eating) ,  n(seful  Recipes) ,  J(unior  parties) ,  etc.  P(arasols) 
presented  themselves  as  the  possible  subject  of  an  essay.  B  and  R 
worked  out  from  the  same  pose,  and  both  seemed  a  possible  initial 
for  a  bookmark,  or  a  reader's  text.    S  had  sewing  as  its  subject. 

Now  all  this  is  interesting  and  amusing  to  beginners;  and 
it  is  worth  something  to  get  a  child  really  enthusiastic  in  his 
interest,  even  at  the  expense  of  introducing  a  play  element.  But 
this  is  not  play  at  all.  It  has  many  advantages,  beyond  the  first 
and  greatest  one,  that  it  does  delight  the  pupil,  and  make  him 
willing  to  work  hard  and  patiently  at  what  is,  usually,  a  very 
difficult  task.    And  these  are  its  advantages. 

First,  it  helps  astonishingly,  in  many  cases,  with  proportions. 
The  child,  looking  at  the  model,  sees  the  letter,  rather  than  a 
human  being,  and,  in  that  simplified  form,  the  big  proportions 
present  themselves  to  him  in  a  much  less  bewildering  and  com- 
plicated form.  Second,  in  such  letters  as  the  R  and  the  S,  it 
helps  with  the  action ;  gives,  unconsciously,  the  key  to  the  great 
'^direction  of  line"  of  the  figure.  Try  to  get  a  class  to  draw  the 
S  pose,  without  mentioning  that  letter,  see  what  results  you  get — 
and  try  again,  with  the  letter  in  mind  I  Try  a  kneeling  figure 
with  her  head  on  her  knee,  for  D(espair),  and  see  if  you  can  get 
it  as  well,  without  fitting  it  into  the  letter.  Unquestionably  it 
gives  the  ''big  form,"  in  a  simple  and  easily  understood  manner. 
Last,  and  most  important,  it  suddenly  illuminates,  for  the  student, 
the  meaning  of  "simplicity,"  and  one  of  the  reasons  for  it.    If 
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they  are  sketching  Edith,  for  instance,  why  isn't  it  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  put  in  the  things  that  appertain  to  Edith — the  obvious 
facts  that  she  has  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth;  that  her  hair  is  curled, 
or  straight;  that  her  sleeve  has  an  anchor  embroidered  on  it, 
her  skirt  is  pleated  just  so,  and  her  shoes  are  buttoned?  To 
the  mind  of  the  13-year-old,  these  are  facts  of  much  importance. 
They  impress  themselves  upon  him  much  more  forcibly  than 
does  the  exact  size  of  the  head  in  relation  to  the  body,  or  the 
articulation  of  arm  and  hand,  or  the  length  of  the  foot.  The 
child  sees  that  embroidered  anchor  and  the  buttoned  boots 
definitely  and  clearly,  and,  even  after  he  has  measured  six  times, 
and  looked  an  hour,  he  is  still  a  bit  uncertain  as  to  the  anatomy 
and  proportions.  So,  if  he  is  sketching  ^^Edith,"  he  puts  in  those 
things  that,  for  him,  identify  ^'Edith."  Matters  are  different, 
tho,  if  he  is  sketching  an  initial  letter.  He  is  at  once  reconciled 
to  leaving  out  many  of  those  "dear  details."  He  feels  that  the 
grace  of  the  big  lines,  the  relation  of  the  parts,  and  the  omission 
of  all  detail  are  necessary  from  a  decorative  standpoint,  and 
doubly  so,  if  it  is  his  intention  to  some  day  use  the  initial,  much 
reduced.  If  he  does  not  feel  this  the  first  time,  he  cannot  fail 
to  do  so,  after  looking  over  the  class  results.  The  use  of  ink 
and  brush,  confining  the  shadows  to  the  greatest  ones,  without 
which  the  form  would  be  lost,  is  a  further  help  in  simplification ; 
and  the  broad,  poster-outline,  forcing  him  away  from  small 
and  niggling  hair-strokes,  leads  in  the  same  direction.  Like 
any  other  sort  of  work,  it  may  be  carried  too  far,  or  unwisely 
used;  but  if  no  sacrifice  of  essentially  good  and  careful  drawing 
is  made,  these  human  letters  are  invaluable.  There  is  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  be  used  in  the  upper  grammar  grades,  as 
well.    They  are  eminently  adapted  for  the  young  student. 

Nearly  every  letter  may  be  posed  and  drawn.    The  page 
of  small  letters  was  made  at   home,  by  a  13-year-old  girl, 
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Pencil  sketches  givinc  suggestioiie  for  the  lue  of  the  ficure  in  connection  with  initiale, 

by  a  high  school  pupil,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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who  became  so  interested  she  had  to  try  her  inventive  hand;  and 
while  some  of  the  letters  could  not  be  posed,  you  will,  if  you  set  the 
class  to  work,  have  others  which  are  practical  suggested  in  their 


place.  For  the  N,  for  instance,  one  suggestion  was  a  boy,  sitting 
on  the  ground,  with  a  squirrel  perched  on  his  knee — Nature  study  I 
Another  plan  I  have  found  good,  in  pose  sketching,  not  only 
for  the  beginners,  but  for  the  most  advanced  classes,  is  to  pose 
the  model  "after"  Holbein,  Durer,  Titian,  or  some  other  great 
master.  The  girl  in  the  paint-apron,  in  two  tones  of  gray,  and 
black    ink,   is   arranged   "after"   Holbein's    Christianna.    The 
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sketch  was  none  the  less  a  study  of  proportion  and  construction 
for  being  so  posed,  and  the  class  gained,  in  addition,  an  acquain- 
tance with  that  charming  and  simple  portrait.  There  is  one 
disadvantage  in  such  work;  only  a  few  in  the  class  can  see  the 
model  from  the  same  point  of  view,  and  get  the  same  arrangement 
that  the  master  worked  out ;  but  they  can  all  think  of  arrangement, 
at  least,  and  gain  a  standard  of  some  sort,  thru  seeing  a  few 
great  paintings.  Manet's  '*Boy  With  a  Sword"  would  be  good 
for  any  class  of  youngsters  to  study  in  this  way,  while  they  drew 
one  of  their  classmates  in  a  similar  pose.  Velasquez's  Don 
Carlos,  aged  (about)  9,  and  again  at  14  or  15,  are  charming  for  the 
same  use.  Statues  are  very  easily  posed.  The  Lorenzo  and 
the  Juliano  of  Michelangelo  furnish  excellent  suggestions. 
The  Greek  reliefs  are  full  of  exquisitely  graceful  and  simple  poses. 
Any  collection  of  prints  of  portraits  is  rich  in  compositions  that 
may  be  adapted  for  class  use,  or  Titian's  "Man  With  a  Glove," 
Holbein's  "Erasmus,"  single  figures  of  Georgione  or  of  Rem- 
brandt, Raphael's  few  portraits.  You  teach  no  less  sketching  by 
their  means;  and  if  you  "steal"  the  arrangement,  and  do  so 
frankly,  you  do  no  more  than  Manet  did  continually,  or  than 
Shakespeare  did,  in  a  different  form.  And  you  teach,  in  addition 
to  the  sketching,  and  without  sacrifice  of  time,  or  much  talking, 
appreciation  of  good  drawing,  of  good  arrangement,  of  good 
light  and  dark.  Usually  the  fewer  words  you  use,  the  better — 
especially  if  they  are  technical  words.  You  can  easily  lose  your- 
self and  your  subject  in  a  fog  of  speech.  The  picture  is  probably 
more  eloquent  than  you,  anyway;  and  if  you  give  it  a  chance, 
it  will  connect  the  pose  drawing,  by  many  unexpected  threads 
of  interest,  with  history,  with  literature,  with  all  the  multitudinous 
interests  of  the  child's  life.    It  pays. 

FLOY  CAMPBELL 

Manual  Traininc^Hish  School 

Kansaa  City,  MiMOuri 
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ANNOTATED  OUTLINES 

JUNE 

RESULTS  in  every  grade  during  this  closing  month  should 
be  the  best  yet.  All  the  children  have  learned,  all  the  skill 
they  have  acquired,  all  the  taste  they  possess,  should  be  reflected 
in  their  final  work,  the  masterpieces  of  the  year.  Seeing  is  not 
only  believing;  it  is  inspiring.  The  children  should  see  all  the 
good  work  the  teacher  can  get  hold  of,  work  both  by  children 
and  adults,  of  the  kind  required  in  the  grade.  For  this  reason 
the  outline  this  month  is  made  up  largely  of  illustrations. 

PRIMARY 
FIRST  YEAR.    Complete  the  booklet  entitled  Springtime. 

In  making  the  cover,  let  the  children  have  their  way  as  to  decoration. 
Let  the  design  be  amusing,  from  the  child's  point  of  view.  Steer  them  only 
in  arrangement,  and  in  the  use  of  color.  Use  not  more  than  two  colors,  on 
manila  paper.    See  Plate  I.    Bind  with  string  or  thread. 

SECOND  YEAR.     (U)  Complete  the  booklet  entitled  Spring 

Growths. 

Encourage  originality  in  the  subject  matter,  but  lead  the  pupils  to  make 
a  good  arrangement  of  it.  Select  a  colored  paper  for  the  cover,  and  use  only 
black  and  white  upon  it.    See  Plate  I.    Bind  with  thread. 

THIRD  YEAR.    Complete    the    booklet    entitled    Outdoor 
Neighbors. 

The  design  for  the  cover  may  be  a  little  more  formal  than  in  previous 
years.  It  may  be  ornamented  with  a  border,  or  surface  pattern,  or  in  any 
other  way.  Insist  on  thoughtful  spacing  and  careful  drawing.  Use  a  colored 
paper  for  the  cover,  and  a  darker  or  lighter  tone  of  the  same;  or  make  the 
colored  ground  by  tinting  the  drawing  paper.    Bind  with  thread. 

Examples  of  cover  designs  are  given  in  Plate  I.  These  designs  I  have 
made  by  combining  elements  found  on  primary  school  papers  gathered  in  the 
Guild  Contests  during  the  past  four  or  five  years.  I  have  not  attempted  to 
correct  or  improve  the  drawing,  or  to  outdo  the  best  lettering  the  children 
produced.  The  peculiar  working  of  the  child  mind  is  evident  in  many  (of 
these;  in  others,  one  feels  the  pressure  of  the  teacher.  For  example,  one  is  not 
surprised  to  learn  that  the  name  of  the  boy  with  the  net,  Fig.  i,  is  W.  L.  Thomas  I 
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Exunplu  ol  eotm  apptopriata 


PUti  tL    1, 1. 1  and  (,  Conr  daiiciu  mad*  uodn  the  dincHon  of  HIm  One*  I>.  Ball, 
Coocord,  n.  H.     B,  Wall  pockat,  bT  BUubclb  A.  Bmllb.  Raotnckat,  Han.     •,  Aa 
<Df<l«pa  cortr  ij  Darid  Halklsl,  PhilUpa  School,  Boalan,  Han.     T,  Pottfoilo 
with  moiniDS-florr  motif  doipiad  and  made  by  John  He 


OUTLIHES  JDHE 

How  much  was  teacher  and  how  much  was  pupil  ia  Figure  3  is  a  puula.  The 
change  from  itones  thru  grass  to  flowers  in  the  ground  is  certainly  the  thought 
of  a  clever  boy.  The  "rhjme"  is  bojrish  tool  Figure  5  is  unusual.  The  aim 
In  such  an  arrangement  must  be  an  even  distribution  of  attractions.  The 
ornament  in  Figure  7  is  from  a  language  paper  irtiere  a  chicken  "measured 
irith  his  p*pa"l    The  birds  in  Figure  8  came  from  an  illustration  of  "Four 


Com  daiisni  mad*  nnd«t  llM  dlnctlon  ol  Hi.  B.  W.  Shiylor,  Portlaiid,  Ht. 

and  Twenty  Blackbirds" ;  the  spacing  of  the  title  was  auggested  b;  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  letters  iu  Figure  4.  The  Jacke-in-tbeir-pulpits,  Fig.  ti,  preaching 
to  the  bald-beaded  congregation  of  buds,  nenis  to  me  eitremely  clever.  Figure 
11  contains  an  ornament  more  appropriate  for  a  fall  paper,  but  the  suggestion 
may  be  worked  out  with  other  elements  appropriate  to  spring. 

Teach  the  children  to  bind  their  booklets  with  thread,  sewed  thru  the  fold 
of  the  leaves  (when  they  are  double),  or  as  indicated  in  Figure  >.    Bo  neckties, 

^^'^'  GRAMMAR 

In  these  grades  greater  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  fine 
lettering,  harmony  of  color,  and  consistency  in  handling. 


^* 


ounjiiES 
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FOURTH  YEAR.    Finish  the  cover  with  drawn  decoration ; 
the  color  scheme  to  exhibit  two  tones  of  one  color. 

Plate  n  shows  three  examples  of  decoration  from  the  front  views  of 
flowers;  two  are  cover  designs;  the  third  is  a  card  or  letter  rack  for  a  walL 

FIFTH  YEAR.  (U)  Finish  the  cover, 
with  stamped  or  drawn  decoration;  the 
color  scheme  to  exhibit  two  tones  of  one 
color. 

Plate  n  gives  four  examples  of  covers  with 
units  derived  from  side  views  of  spring  growths. 
Plate  m  gives  two  others,  in  which  the  units  are 
actually  stamped  upon  the  covers.* 


*  The  foUowinc  letter  from  the  Svperriior  of  Drewiog, 
Portland,  Maine,  explains  how  thii  was  done: 

Dear  Mr.  Bailey: — 

I  send  you  nnder  a  separate  cover  a  simple  deslcn  for  a  booklet  cover,  not  so  much  for 
the  design  as  to  illustrate  a  new  method  of  wood-block  printing,  which  I  have  been  experi- 
menting on  for  a  little  of  late. 

I  have  been  thinking  of  making  an  attempt  at  wood-block  printing  for  surface  covering, 
but  have  been  deterred  from  so  doing  on  account  of  several  "lions  in  the  way." 

Some  of  the  difficulties  which  I  thought  would  beset  one  in  this  work  may  be  enumerated 
as  follows: 

First,  since  a  good  knife  seemed  to  be  an  absolute  necessity,  and  so  few  boys  own  a  really 
good  knife,  i.  e.,  one  that  is  sharp  and  of  suitable  size  blades,  and 

Secondly,  since  none  of  the  girls  are  the  owners  of  any  kind  of  knife, — and  to  attempt 
to  do  the  work  with  a  large  portion  of  the  class  unsupplied  with  requisite  tools  seemed  hardly 
worth  the  candle. 

Thirdly,  the  time  required,  together  with  the  liability  to  spoil  the  design  by  cutting  across, 
or  even  with  the  grain,  to  say  nothing  of  other  less  formidable  "lions"  appeared  like  a  pro- 
hibition for  class  work  unless  in  schools  where  a  more  or  less  complete  manual  training 
outfit  could  be  depended  upon. 

Since  "Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention,"  after  thinking  the  matter  over,  it  occurred 
to  me  it  would  be  possible  to  dispense  with  both  knife  and  wood.  Accordingly  I  made  an 
attempt  which  I  will  describe;  the  result  is  the  work  referred  to  as  inclosed  under  a  separate 
cover. 

I  first  made  a  unit  of  design  on  any  paper  I  could  get  hold  of.  I  cut  out  this  unit  from 
a  sheet  of  8-ply  photographers  mounting  board,  using  the  rough  side  on  which  to  apply  the 
color,  as  shown  later. 
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SIXTH  YEAR.  (U)  Work  the  Totem,  in  cross-stitch  em- 
broidery, by  weaving,  or  otherwise,  as  desired;  the  color  scheme 
to  exhibit  a  group  of  tones. 

Tb«  iUiutratioDS  of  "squared  animata,"  Plate  IV,  aie  by  Alice  E.  Woodmam 
and  are  here  reproduced  fram  "Palette  and  Bench,"  to  help  the  children  to 
■ee  how  chariniiig  and  how  amiwing  >uch  thing!  can  b«.    Those  in  two  tone* 


noikad  In  crou-iUleb.     Sixth  ffnda  work. 


■how  an  inviting  field  for  experiment  Plate  V  fnvei  three  Totems  complete. 
The  first  is  for  members  of  a  Thoreau  Club;  the  second  for  a  Trout  Club;  the 
third  for  a  Botanical  Club.    The  first  and  third  show  tn>ic«l  boiden,  one  on 

&Dtt  my  unit  wm  quita  ■mail  I  pnt  ■  bit  at  (um  on  Eha  wtddc  ^de  «nd  pUcad  the  tmootb 
and  of  my  panel!  on  Eha  [nmnied  potllon,  niliig  tba  ^ndl  ■■  ■  haadia  In  ilunplDa  the  ddII 
Id  the  dnlrad  poalllan  on  Iha  nuf«cc  to  b*  eovarad. 

Miilas  •  Utile  w«ter  color  with  snm  AraUc,  (I  nippoM  mndtafa  wontd  uumr,  doc* 
II  ii  la  pravenl  tha  walar  color  from  dryint  too  rapidly),  I  applied  my  unit  ai  I  mraU  nae  a 
robber  eltmp.  01  cduim  loma  "loucblag  up"  wai  lucauary  dnca  tha  color  wooU  not  b« 
parfactly  even  and  occuloDally  Itae  unit  would  not  be  peittcl,  bul  I  Imaflna  tha  came  dilB- 
cnltle*  would  occur  In  tha  ua  of  wood  hloclu. 

The  udIM  are  readily  cut  oot  with  adiaora  which  are  to  be  found  Ic  naarty  eiary  acbool* 
room.  A  Tary  email  piece  of  mouoUnc  board  would  lupply  a  clan,  and  thia  le  all  the  matarla) 
lagnired.  Tha  dma  nacanajr  It  radnced  to  a  minimum,  banc*  it  Memi  to  ma  worth  a  fair 
trial  by  anyone  who  deaUa  to  make  Iha  attempt.  g,  ^,  Sbaylat 


OUTLIHES 

the  vertica]  and  horizontal,  the 
other  on  the  diagoool  motive. 
The  fish  totem  has  a  s;mboUc 
border  composed  of  the  debrie 
upon  the  bottom  of  the  pond, 
fanned  away  from  the  fish  b; 
the  constant  movement  of  fins 
and  tall  while  he  is  "at  rest." 

SEVENTH  YEAR. 
Make  the  Pillow  Cover,  to 
be  used  in  a  canoe;  the 
ornament  to  be  stencilled, 
and  to  exhibit  a  group  of 


Plill  VIU.    1.  A  dsBifD  for  IhB  dacorlti< 
plalc  by  Pnncu  Hacdooald,  VIU.  Ut.  St.  Jo- 
■eph  AudemT,  Biiihton,  Umi     I.  Dulin 
■  cup  and  uucai,  Mary  R.  Lamorcaui.  Vni, 
SouItibrldsB,  Mau.     S,  Dciign  (or  ■  plata 
Itui  Hopklnt,  *icd  BIttea,  Ontaau,  S.  Y. 


The  three  deBigns  in  Plate 
VI,  are  typical.  The  first  makes 
use  of  the  kingfisheT  as  motive. 
The  Eecond  shows  adaplations 
from  two  sheila  and  two  aquatic 
plants.  The  third  is  derived 
from  a  flock  of  young  ducks, 
the  ripples  thej  produce,  and 
four  frogs,  pebbles,  and  floating 

EIGHTH  YEAR.  Com- 
plete the  circular  mat  or 
plate;  the  coloring  to  be 
any  harmonious  group  of 
hues. 

Plates  VII  to  IX  show  ex- 
Other  illustrations  of  good  designs 
H.  T.  B. 
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Its  IZ.     A  iMlbat  mat  doiicned  and  mad* 

by  Sokmicn  Halldtl,  VIII,  PhlUipa 

School,  BoitoB,  Hui. 


HIGH  SCHOOL 

FREEHAHD  DIVISIOH 


The  oreftil  drawing  of  natuie  forms  witli  the  coming  of  tpring  bring* 
back  to  us  an  abundance  of  material  for  design  which  should  tw  utilized.  It 
would  be  well  to  take  up  with  some  thoronew  the  problem  of  the  repeating 
pattern  in  all  directions  foi  a  surface  covering.  Consider  the  possibilitjea  of 
this  in  its  possible  positions  as  a  decoration  for  a  horizontal  or  vertical  surface. 

Raise  the  question  as  to  what  differences  should  exist  between  these  classes 
of  detign,  and  why.  Invariably  illustrate  a  deugn  lesson  with  blackboard 
drawings  and  pictures  or  plates  of  good  historic  examples. 

Borders  based  on  similar  nature  motives  should  follow  the  surface  patterns. 
The  comer  in  a  border  problem  is  frequently  ignored.  It  is  worth  attention 
and  should  not  be  evaded. 

Materials  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  chosen  design  motive  and  repeat  are 
many.  Rice  paper  gives  a  silky  finished  appearance  whether  worked  in  crayon 
or  water  color.  Color  applied  to  the  back  of  rice  paper  with  either  medium 
giver  a  pleasing  softened  effect  when  seen  thru  from  the  front  Thicker  papers 
are  treated  in  the  usual  ways  and  mediums. 
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The  stencil  mod  wood  block  are  at  our  command  and  are  not  too  difflcnit 
for  these  students,  and  may  be  applied  tatUfactoril;  to  paper  u  well  as  to 


HAROLD  HAVEH  BROWS 

SlBy*u<Dt  Hlih  ScIumI 

H*w  York  City 


II 


Suif*c«  pattcnH  br  iiaplli  In  tba  StUTituol  BIf h  School,  How  York  Cltj. 

HECHARICAL  DIVISIOK 

CopTTif  hi  mecvad  by  Tha  Taylor-Batdtn  Co, 

The  foUowiog  problems  illustrate  sections  obtained  by  cutting  thro  tha 

Tsiioua  type  solids  at  different  angles  to  the  base  and  "■''■"g  a  revolved  Tlew 

of  the  object  in  order  to  represent  the  exact  ali«*  and  shapea  of  the  section! 

thus  obtained. 
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JUNE  OUTLINES 

When  making  a  revolved  view  of  the  object,  the  center  line  of  the  revolved 
view  must  be  drawn  parallel  to  the  hne  representing  the  edge  of  the  cutting 
plane. 

Plate  XXIX.  (a)  Represent  a  cube  having  its  vertical  faces  at  45  degrees 
to  the  vertical  plane  and  cut  the  cube  by  a  line,  AB,  which  in  the  front  view 
represents  the  edge  of  a  cutting  plane  at  an  angle  of  60  degrees  to  the  base  of 
the  cube.  The  faces  of  the  cube  are  a  1-2  inches  square.  Make  a  revolved 
view  showing  the  exact  shape  of  the  section  obtained  and  the  resulting  projec- 
tion of  the  cube. 

(b)  Make  a  second  revolved  view  showing  the  section  obtained  when  the 
line  CD  represents  the  edge  of  the  cutting  plane. 

Plate  XXX.  Represent  a  hexagonal  prism  which  is  2  1-4  inches  across 
parallel  sides  in  the  top  view  and  5  1-2  inches  high.  Cut  the  prism  by  a  line 
which  in  the  front  view  represents  the  edge  of  a  cutting  plane  at  an  angle  of 
60  degrees  to  the  base  of  the  prism.  The  line  cuts  the  front  view  of  the  prism 
at  a  point  2  3-4  inches  above  the  base  on  the  right  side.  The  top  view  of  the 
prism  shows  it  placed  so  that  four  sides  are  at  30  degrees  to  the  vertical  plane. 
Make  a  revolved  view  obtaining  the  exact  shape  of  section  and  the  resulting 
projection  of  the  prism. 

Plate  XXXI.  Represent  a  cylinder  which  is  2  3-4  inches  in  diameter  and 
3  x-4  inches  high.  Cut  the  cylinder  by  a  cutting  plane  which  is  represented 
in  the  front  view  by  a  line  at  45  degrees  to  the  base  of  the  cylinder.  Make  a 
revolved  view  showing  the  exact  section  obtained  and  the  projection  of  the 
remaining  part  of  the  cylinder. 

These  problems  may  be  varied  by  assuming  various  angles  other  than 
those  specified  for  the  position  of  the  cutting  planes.  Additional  problems 
may  be  obtained  by  using  the  square  and  hexagonal  pyramids,  the  cone  and 
other  type  solids  for  which  dimensions  have  been  given  in  previous  problems, 
assuming  different  angles  for  the  positions  of  the  cutting  planes.  In  this  way, 
no  two  pupils  in  the  class  will  have  exactly  the  same  problem  to  work  out. 

By  the  time  that  all  of  these  plates  have  been  completed,  it  will  be  near 

the  end  of  the  school  year,  and  each  pupil  should  complete  his  set  of  drawing 

plates  by  making  a  title  page,  lettering  it  carefully.    It  should  contain  the 

following  lettering:  _. 

^  First  Year 

MECHANICAL  DRAWING 

John  H.  Harris 

Technical  High  School 

Cleveland,  Ohio 
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OOTUKES  jniTE 

TU>  titl«  paga  alionld  rMlly  be  ■  detlgn  plate  In  Uttering  and  the  pnpjl 
■honld  select  a  style  of  lettering  appropriate  to  the  content!  of  his  book  of 
drawings.  The  book  that  I  can  recommend  M  best  suited  to  the  needs  of  the 
pu|dl,  both  in  contents  and  price,  is  "The  Etsentiali  of  Lettering"  by  French 
and  Heiklejohn,  which  was  reviewed  In  the  March  School  Arts  Book. 

FRAHK  E.  MATHEWSOH 


THE  WORKSHOP 

WOODWORKING 

SANDALS 

THE  plan  for  bare-foot  sandals,  here  given,  is  thoroly  practical 
and  the  construction  is  easy.    Possibly  it  may  appeal  to 
some  craftsman  or  nature  lover. 

CONSTRUCTION 

.Place  your  bare  foot  upon  a  piece  of  paper,  mark  around  it,  and  cut  out 
the  pattern  which  corresponds  to  the  inner  line,  Fig.  i.  Place  this  pattern 
upon  a  larger  sheet  and  mark  all  around  1-2',  smoothing  out  irregularities 
and  rounding  the  form.  This  gives  you  the  shape  and  size  to  cut  the  leather. 
The  sole-leather  from  which  mine  were  made  cost  about  fifty  cents. 

A  keen,  sharp-pointed  knife  is  necessary  for  this  cutting, — one  of  the 
sloyd  manual  training  knives  is  excellent. 

Place  your  bare  foot  upon  the  leather  and  mark  thong  holes  as  follows: 
I  just  behind  the  first  joint  of  the  little  toe,  2-3  on  either  side  of  the  heel,  4 
just  behind  the  first  joint  of  the  great  toe,  5-6  between  the  great  and  the  next 
toe,  and  3-8''  apart.  These  holes  are  all  i-S'^  wide  and  3-8'  long.  A  piece 
of  belt  lace  provides  the  thongs.  The  method  of  fastening  is  simple  but  entirely 
effective  and  strong. 

Cut  one  end  to  a  spear  point  as  in  A,  Figure  3.  Determine  by  measure 
how  far  up  the  buttonhole  must  come,  and  cut. 

Figure  3,  B,  shows  the  fastening  for  the  toe  strap  ends,  as  in  the  top  view, 
Figure  2.  When  this  point  is  pulled  thru  the  slit  and  turned  square  across, 
the  fastening  is  very  strong  and  will  withstand  all  the  strain  it  will  get  from 
walking. 

Figures  2  and  3  show  enough  to  indicate  methods  of  buttonholing  or 
fastening  the  thongs.  Length  of  the  strap  across  the  foot  must  be  determined 
by  measure.  The  two  heel  straps  are  of  course  long  enough  to  tie  or  cross 
behind  the  heel  and  tie  in  front  of  the  ankle.  Reverse  the  pattern  for  the  left 
sandal.  The  writer  wore  a  pair  of  these  sandals  constantiy  thru  one  summer 
in  Maine, — wore  them  thru  pasture  and  dusty  road  and  woodland,  with  comfort. 
One  must  learn  to  lift  and  set  down  the  foot  squarely,  and  this  done,  there  ia 
no  place  you  cannot  go  with  them — in  the  country. 

The  leather  soon  curves  to  the  foot.  If  sand  and  gravel  works  over  the 
edge,  the  next  step  shakes  it  out,  and  for  this  reason  this  ancient  form  is  better 
than  the  partly  closed-in  sandal  of  commerce. 
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STEI6ER  DOLL'S  TAM  0>SHA1ITER  CAP 

Try  a  pair.  They  will  cost  you  not  over  $x.oo  and  give  you  lots  of  conifort 
when  you  get  over  being  called  a  crank,  and  your  ultra-fastidious  friends 
recover  from  the  shock  of  seeing  the  naked  foot. 

FRAITK  6.  SANFORD 

Oneonta,  New  York 

WEAVING 

DOLL'S  TAM  O'SHANTER  CAP 

MATERIALS.  Stout  cardboard,  darning  needle  No.  X2,  double  German- 
town  yam. 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  MAKING 

As  the  warping  for  this  exercise  is  rather  difficult,  it  is  best  to  let  all  the 
pupils  make  looms  and  caps  of  a  uniform  size  at  first.  Afterwards  repeat  the 
exercise,  letting  each  pupil  take  the  measure  of  a  doll's  head  or  her  own,  and 
make  a  loom  of  the  necessary  size.  Use  the  same  proportions  for  any  size 
of  loom.  After  measuring  the  head,  take  one-sixth  of  that  measurement  for 
the  radius  of  the  smaller  circle.  Draw  the  smaller  circle.  Draw  from 
the  same  center  a  larger  circle,  using  a  radius  about  one  and  one-half 
times  that  of  the  smaller  circle.  Both  circles  should  be  perforated 
with  an  uneven  number  of  holes  about  one-half  inch  apart.  Be  sure 
to  have  an  uneven  number.  This  is  easily  done  if  the  circle  is  divided 
first  into  quarters  and  one  extra  perforation  is  placed  in  the  last 
quarter  of  each  circle.  For  the  first  exercise,  use  a  six-inch  square  of 
cardboard.  Find  the  center  and  with  a  radius  of  one  inch  draw  the  smaller 
circle.  With  a  two  and  one-half  inch  radius  and  the  same  center  draw  the 
larger  circle.  Perforate  the  outer  circle  with  holes  one-half  inch  apart,  being 
sure  to  have  an  uneven  number.  The  perforations  of  the  inner  circle  should 
fall  on  the  same  radius  as  those  of  the  outer.  Use  about  three  yards  of  yam 
for  warp.  Begin  warping  in  the  quarter  section  having  the  greatest  number 
of  perforations,  or  where  you  placed  the  last  odd  one.  Place  a  temporary  knot 
in  the  yam  near  one  end  to  secure  the  warp.  Hold  the  loom  so  that  the  warp 
for  the  top  of  the  cap  will  be  up,  and  that  for  the  under  side  will  be  down. 
Push  the  needle  downward  thru  a  perforation  of  the  small  circle.  Bring  it 
up  thru  the  corresponding  perforation  of  the  large  circle.  This  places  the  first 
warp  thread  for  the  under  side  of  the  cap.  Continue  the  thread  across  on  the 
upper  side  forming  a  diameter  of  the  large  circle.    Bring  the  needle  thru  to 
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the  under  side,   then  thiu  the  amtiU  circle  to  tba  upper  ilde.    Repeat  theae 
•tape  (Ding  down  thru  the  next  perforatioii  of  the  mail  circle,  and  up  thru 


hMm  for  ■  Tun  o'  Shauv  cap.    1  and  I,  Doll** 
Tam  0'  SluDtV  cap*.     4,  Loom  fat  a  child*!  cap. 
S,  ChUd'i  Tam  o'  Shantor. 

one  of  the  larger  circle,  etc  Alter  threading  along  each  diameter  oa  the 
top,  look  on  the  under  side  to  be  lure  that  none  of  the  short  warping  has 
been  omitted.    When  the  last  pnfiynfltAi  df  tbb  OtiUt  Clitle  hu  bUm  Aachkd, 
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draw  the  yam  toward  the  center  of  the  top  and  begin  to  weave  over  and  nnder 
until  the  top  of  the  cap  is  completed.  Next  carry  the  weaving  yam  thru  the 
nearest  hole  and  begin  to  weave  the  under  part,  at  the  small  circle  first 
When  the  weaving  has  been  finished,  remove  it  from  the  loom  by  breaking 
the  cardboard  and  finish  with  a  small  pompon  on  top. 

This  cap  can  be  made  with  bands  or  borders  of  luster  thread  used  in  con- 
nection with  the  yam.  It  can  also  be  made  of  roving  large  enough  for  a  child 
to  wear. 

KATHARHfE  FRENCH  STEIGER 

Director  of  Domestic  Art 
Rochester,  New  York 

NEEDLEWORK 

COSTUME  OF  AH  IRISH  BARD 
THE  HARP  THAT  ONCB  THROUGH  TARA'S  BALLS 

"^he  harp  that  once  through  Tera's  halls 

The  soul  of  muslr  shed. 
Now  hangs  as  mute  on  Tara's  wallt 

Af  if  that  rnul  wete  fled. 
So  sleeps  the  pride  of  former  days. 

So  glory's  thrill  is  o*er; 
And  hearts  that  once  beat  high  for  praise 

Now  feel  that  pulse  no  more. 

"No  more  to  chiefs  and  ladies  bright 

The  harp  of  Tara  swells; 
The  chord  alone  that  breaks  at  night 

Its  tale  of  ruin  tells. 
Thus  Freedom  now  so  seldom  wakes, 

The  only  throb  she  gives 
Is  when  some  heart  indignant  breaks. 

To  show  that  still  she  liyes.*' 

Thomas  Moore. 

Among  the  music  characteristic  of  the  different  nations,  there  is  none 
which  portrays  more  vividly  the  habits,  character  and  temperament  of  the 
people  than  does  the  Irish  music. 

The  history  of  music,  and  the  history  of  Ireland  are  very  closely  inter- 
woven, for  all  noteworthy  deeds  of  the  times  were  chronicled  in  verse  and 
sung  or  reci^d  by^the  Bafds  to  .the  music  ol  the  harp;  thus  for  many  centno^ 
all  music  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Bards; 
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The  Bards  have  been  variously  called  poets,  prophets,  and  singers,  who 
celebrated  in  verse  and  song,  the  deeds  and  praises  of  great  men.  It  was  the 
duty  and  privilege  of  the  Bard  to  assist  at  religious  ceremonies  and  royal 
festivities,  to  excite  armies  to  victory,  and  often  to  lead  them  in  battle.  A 
volume  of  "Ancient  Laws  of  Ireland"  gives  this  definition  of  a  Bard: — "A 
bard,  now,  is  one  without  lawful  learning,  but  his  own  intellect."  This  defi- 
nition is,  however,  rather  contrary  to  what  history  tells  us  of  the  careful  edu- 
cation of  the  Bards.  They  were  educated  by  the  Druids  in  institutions  in  remote 
parts  of  the  country  where  they  were  taught  the  rudiments  of  law,  and  some- 
thing of  physics  and  history,  all  thru  the  medium  of  poetry,  in  fact  all  the 
knowledge  of  the  times  was  preserved  in  this  way.  It  took  about  twelve  years 
to  educate  a  Bard,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  received  a  degree.  Altho  the 
course  of  study  was  very  severe  and  extended  over  a  long  period,  the  profession 
was  a  most  honorable  one  and  attracted  persons  of  the  highest  rank,  for  those 
who  finally  received  the  degree  had  peculiar  privileges  and  were  richly  endowed, 
so  that  they  were  persons  of  the  greatest  influence. 

At  one  time  the  profession  numbered  about  one  thousand,  and  as  they 
did  no  work,  they  finally  became  quite  a  burden  to  the  State,  and  their  numbers 
had  to  be  reduced,  and  after  the  conquest  of  Ireland  by  Henry  n  the  profession 
began  to  decline. 

Tara,  alluded  to  above,  in  Thomas  Moore's  beautiful  ballad,  was  once  the 
seat  of  government  for  Ireland,  and  was  a  meeting  place  for  the  Bards  in  their 
poetical  and  musical  competitions.  There  was  a  tournament  of  this  kind  each 
year  at  Tara,  and  prizes  were  awarded  to  the  winners.  The  history  of  Tara, 
and  the  proceedings  of  all  the  kings,  learned  men,  and  nobility  who  met  there, 
were  all  carefully  noted  in  a  book  called  the  "Psalter  of  Tara,"  and  this  book 
also  contained  a  list  of  all  the  tournaments  held  there,  and  the  winners  of  each. 
The  Irish  Bard  is  alluded  to  in  Richard  in  by  Shakespeare,  who  says  that  one 
of  them  had  told  him  "he  would  not  live  long  after  seeing  Richmond."  Other 
writers  of  the  time  tell  of  Irish  Bards  luring  men  to  death  by  their  rhymes  and 
the  story  goes  that  Senchan  Torpest,  who  was  the  chief  poet  of  Ireland  in 
the  seventh  century,  uttered  a  "aer"  (satire)  on  rats,  which  killed  ten  of  them 
on  the  spot 

It  is  very  difficult  to  describe  the  dress  of  the  Bards  with  any  accuracy, 
but,  except  in  rare  cases,  the  Bards  belonged  to  the  order  of  the  nobility,  hence 
their  dress  was  rich  in  material,  and  partook  of  the  colors  of  the  royal  families. 
Other  writers  tell  us  that  the  Bards  were  authorized  to  "have  garments  of 
many  colors." 
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By  many  writers  the  Bards  are  confused  with  musicians,  whe  often  accom- 
panied the  recitations  of  the  Bards,  with  music  on  the  harp,  but  the  following 
quotation  will  serve  to  show  that  the  Bards  were  distinct  from  the  musicians 

"Both  Barde  and  Harper  ia  prepared 

Which  by  their  cuiming  art 
Doe  itrike  and  cheare  np  all  the  gestes 

With  comfort  at  the  heart." 

**The  Barde  and  Harper  mellodie. 

Unto  them  do  beginne 

ThJi  Barde  he  doeth  report. 

The  noble  conqoeati  done. 

And  eke  in  Rimes  ehewes  forth  at  large. 

Their  glorie  thereby  wonne.' 


tf 


In  ancient  times  the  harp  was  the  favored  musical  instrument  of  Ireland, 
as  is  shown  by  its  familiar  presence  on  the  flag.  The  Clairseach  was  the  large 
harp,  "the  festive  or  heroic  harp  of  the  chiefs  and  ladies,  as  also  of  the  bards," 
having  from  twenty-nine  to  fifty-eight  strings.  The  harp  is  referred  to  in 
literature  as  early  as  the  ninth  century,  and  is  depicted  in  the  sculpture  of  the 
tenth  century.  The  following  extracts  show  the  value  placed  upon  the  harp  by 
both  Irish  and  Scotch: — "A  small  but  singularly  sweet,  and  very  beautiful 
Harp,  which  had  belonged  to  Donnechadh  Cairbreach  O'Brien,  whose  father 
was  one  of  the  last  of  the  Irish  kings,  had  been  by  some  means  removed  to  Scot- 
land, and  Mac  Connedke,  the  poet  to  the  Irish  chief,  was  directed  by  his  master 
to  endeavor  to  recover  it,  either  as  a  free  gift,  or  in  exchange  for  a  flock  of  Irish 
sheep.  The  envoy  failed  to  induce  the  Scottish  chief  to  restore  O'Brien's  Harp, 
and  on  his  return  wrote  the  following  beautiful  lines : — 

"Bring  unto  me  the  harp  of  my  king. 

Until  upon  it  I  forget  my  grief, 

A  man's  grief  is  soon  banished 

By  the  notes  of  that  sweet-sonnding  tree. 

"He,  to  whom  this  music  tree  belonged. 
He  was  a  noble  yonth  of  sweet  performance; 
Many  an  inspired  song  has  he  sweetly  sung 
To  that  elegant,  sweet-voiced  instrument. 


"O'Brien's  harp!    sweet  its  melody 
At  the  head  of  the  banquet  of  fair  Gabhran; 
Oh!  how  the  pillar  of  bright  Gabhran  called  forth 
The  melting  tones  of  its  thrilling  chords." 
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The  reply  of  fhe  Scottish  chief  is  as  follows: — 

"JXo  son  of  a  bright  Gaedhil  shall  get 
The  harp  of  O'Brien  of  the  flowing  hair; 
No  ion  of  a  foreigner  ihall  obtain 
The  graceful,  gem-eet  fairy  instrument  I 

*^oe  I  to  have  thought  of  sending  to  beg  thee. 
Thou  harp  of  the  chieftain  of  fair  Limerick, 
"^lotl  to  have  thought  of  sending  to  purchase  thee. 
For  a  rich  flock  of  Erin's  sheep. 

"Sweet  to  me  is  thy  melodious  soft  voice, 
O  maid  I  who  wast  once  the  arch-king's. 
Thy  sprightly  voice  to  me  is  sweet. 
Thou  maiden  from  the  island  of  Erin." 

Historical  changes,  and  stress  of  circumstances  have  obliged  the  common 
people  of  Ireland  to  give  up  many  of  the  quaint  and  odd  customs  which  we 
associate  with  them,  and  they  have  now  taken  up  many  English  customs. 
Most  of  the  old  Gaelic  sports  and  games  which  had  been  handed  down  from 
their  ancestors,  have  now  become  obsolete;  the  peasants  no  longer  dance  in 
the  fields,  and  all  country  festivals  now  partake  of  English  middle  class  life. 
Nevertheless,  the  social  characteristics  of  the  Irish  people  remain  the  same. 
Certainly  no  race  of  people  are  quite  so  warm-hearted  and  hospitable  as  the 
Irish;  they  celebrate  all  occasions,  by  gathering  their  friends  around  them, 
and  seem  to  delight  to  make  a  feast  at  all  times. 

There  is  perhaps  less  of  literature  bearing  on  the  manners,  customs  and 
dress  of  the  Irish  people  than  on  others,  as  the  history  of  Ireland  is  so  doeely 
interwoven  with  that  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  the  dress  also  of  the  peasants 
and  middle  classes,  closely  resembles  that  of  other  countries  of  northern  Europe, 
hence  the  writer  has  chosen  for  this  month's  costume  that  of  an  Irish  Bard  of 
the  fifteenth  century. 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  PATTERNS 

The  word  tunic  comes  from  the  Latin  "tunica,"  meaning  a  body-garment, 
and  it  has  come  to  include  garments  of  different  lengths  and  materials,  from 
the  time  of  the  Romans  to  the  present  day. 

Figure  z.  Front  of  tunic.  Paper  9  z-2'x6i-2^  Place  and  letter  as 
in  chart  Point  1=1  z-4^  from  A.  Point  2=4'  from  A.  Draw  curve 
for  front  of  neck.  Point  3=1  3-4''  from  A.  Point  4  =  1-2'  from  3.  Point 
5=2  1-2'  from  3.  Point  6=1  1-2'  from  3.  Point  7  =  x-2''  from  6.  Point 
8=4''  from  A.    Point  9=2''  from  8.    Draw  curve  for  arms  eye.    Point 
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10=  4'  from  C.    Point  11=  a''  from  xo.    Point  12=  i'  from  D.    Drtw 
under-arm  and  lower  edge  of  tunic. 

Figure  2.  Back  of  tunic.  Paper  4  1-4'  z  9  1-2^  Place  and  letter  as 
n^chart  Point  z  =  z-2'^  from  A.  Point  2=1^  from  A.  Draw  curve  for 
neck.  Point  3=2  3-4'^  from  A.  Point  4  =  z-2^  from  3.  Point  5  =  z  3-4' 
from  3.  Point  6=2  z-2'  from  C.  Point  7  =  z  z-4'^  from  6.  Draw  curve 
for  arms  eye.  Point  8=4'  from  C.  Point  9  =  z  z-4'  from  8.  Point  zo  8= 
z-2'  from  D.    Draw  under-^rm  and  lower  edge  of  tunic. 

Figure  3.  Sleeve.  Paper  7^x8^.  Place  long  edges  of  paper  together 
and  fold,  lettering  as  in  chart  Point  z  =  z  3-4'^  from  C.  Point  2  =  z-a'^ 
from  D.  Point  3  =  z-2'^  from  2.  Cut  thru  both  thicknesses  of  paper  from 
z  -  Ay  on  outside  curve,  then  curve  in  one  side  of  pattern  slightiy  for  under 
part  of  sleeve.  When  pattern  is  opened  flat,  slash  pattern  at  line  EF,  z'  in 
front  of  fold,  to  show  shirt  sleeve. 

Figure  4.  Trousers.  These  are  long  and  tight  fitting,  and  this  pattern 
in  a  full  size  is  likely  to  require  more  variation  to  meet  needs  of  wearer.  Paper 
zz'  z  8\  Fold  long  edges  of  paper  together,  as  in  sleeve  pattern.  Place  and 
letter  as  in  chart  Point  z  =  z  z-2''  from  A.  Point  2  =  3-4'  from  C.  Point 
3=  z' from  2.  Point  3=  center  front  of  trousers  at  waist.  Point  C=  center 
back  of  trousers  at  waist  Point  4=  4*^  from  C.  Point  5=  z-4'  from  4. 
Point  6=2  z-2^  from  B.    Point  7  »  3'  from  A.    Line  z  to  B  =  outside  of  leg. 

Figure  5.  Shoe.  Paper  2  z-2'  z  4  z-2''.  Place  and  letter  as  in  chart 
Point  z  =  z  z-2^  from  A.  Point  2=2'  from  A.  Draw  curve  for  pointed 
toe  z-2,  and  ankle  z-D.  Point  3=2  z-2'  from  A.  Point  4  =  3-4'  from  3. 
Point  5  =  z  z-4^  from  B.  Draw  curve  for  sole.  Point  6=2  z-2'  from  C. 
Point  7  =  z-2'^  from  6. 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  CUTTING 
Place  Figure  z  with  line  2-B  on  selvage  edges  of  material. 
Figure  2.    Line  z-B  on  lengthwise  fold  of  material. 
Figure  3.    Open  out  pattern  and  place  with  line  A-B  straight  lengthwise. 
Figure  4.    Open  out  pattern,  and  place  with  z-B  straight  lengthwise. 
Figure  5.    Place  with  2-B  on  lengthwise  fold. 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  MAKING 
Trim  tunic  around  edges,  also  edges  of  slash  in  sleeves  with  fold  of  con- 
trasting color.  Finish  lower  edges  of  sleeves  by  gathering  into  wrist,  leavizig 
frill  at  hand.  Seam  the  leg  portions  of  the  trousers  before  putting  the  two 
parts  together,  then  seam  the  two  front  edges,  3-5  together,  then  back  edges, 
C-4.    Open  at  each  side,  z-7,  for  placket,  and  finish  with  facing. 
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Seam  shoe,  1-2,  and  z-7,  and  also  5-D.  Seam  curved  edge,  4-5,  into 
curved  edge  of  sole. 

For  the  shirt,  which  is  only  visible  at  neck  and  sleeves,  utilize  shirt  waist 
pattern  in  School  Arts  Book  of  December,  1909,  and  for  collar,  use  collar  pattern 
in  February,  1910,  School  Arts  Book.  The  hat  is  essentially  the  same  as  that 
used  in  the  Highlander's  costume  in  the  March  number,  substituting  a  soft 
plume  instead  of  the  eagle's  feather.  For  full-sized  (10  or  12  year)  patterns, 
multiply  dimensions  by  three,  altho  some  alterations  will  doubtless  be  neces- 
sary in  the  trousers  and  the  shoes. 

BLANCHE  E.  HYDE 

Director  of  Household  Economics 
Hewton,  Massachusetts 

METALRY 

PAPER  WEIGHT 

A  working  drawing,  Plate  z.  A,  giving  the  front  and  top  views  of  the  paper 
weight,  is  first  necessary.  From  this  drawing  the  patterns  or  developments 
are  made  for  the  raised  part  of  the  weight,  and  for  the  handle  as  shown  at 
B  and  C.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  use  heavy  paper  to  draw  the  pattern  on  so  that, 
after  it  is  cut  out,  the  edges  will  be  firm  enough  to  stay  in  place  when  the  pencil 
or  scratch  awl  is  used  about  these  edges  After  drawing  the  patterns,  take 
a  sharp  knife  and  cut  very  carefully  to  the  line.  Having  the  patterns,  the  raised 
part  of  the  weight.  Fig.  B,  is  made  first.  Place  the  pattern  over  a  piece  of 
20  gauge  copper  and  with  the  pencil  or  scratch  awl  mark  about  the  edges, 
leaving  the  outline  on  the  metaL  Then  take  a  square  and  mark  the  lines  on 
which  the  bends  are  made,  shown  by  dotted  lines  on  pattern.  Take  a  No.  z 
saw  and  saw  about  the  edges.  After  sawing,  the  edges  will  need  truing  up  with 
a  file  and  the  edges  z,  2, 3,  4,  Fig.  B,  beveled  to  a  mitre.  See  March  Workshop. 
Comer  of  box.  If  the  metal  for  the  weight  is  to  show  a  hammered  surface, 
the  hammering  must  be  done  before  scratching  the  outline  on  the  metal. 

To  bend  the  raised  part  of  the  weight  into  shape,  fasten  the  piece  of  metal 
in  the  vise  on  the  line  shown  at  D.  Place  a  block  of  wood  in  front  of  the  metal 
and  bend  it  back  until  it  is  at  right  angles  to  the  part  that  is  between  the  jaws 
of  the  vise,  as  at  Figure  E.  This  is  repeated  on  the  corresponding  line  E  z,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  metal.  The  metal  is  next  turned  around  and  placed 
in  the  vise,  as  at  Figure  F,  and  with  the  use  of  the  block  of  wood,  the  other 
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two  sides  are  bent  over  as  at  Figure  O.  After  the  sides  have  been  bent  up,  as 
shown  at  H,  the  metal  is  again  placed  in  the  vise,  as  at  z,  having  the  top  edge 
of  the  vise  coincide  with  the  inside  dotted  line  on  the  metal  shown  at  H.  Take 
a  piece  of  wood  or  metal  about  3-16  of  an  inch  thick  and  place  it  as  shown  at 
Figure  I,  z.  With  a  firm  hold  on  the  block  of  wood,  the  metal  is  bent  back 
on  the  dotted  line  until  the  outer  edge,  I,  2,  becomes  vertical,  as  at  Figure  J. 
This  is  repeated  on  the  three  other  edges,  and  the  metal  now  takes  the  shape, 
as  shown  at  Figure  K.  The  edges  that  were  beveled,  as  shown  at  D,  now  come 
together  and  make  a  mitre  as  at  K  3.  If  the  work  up  to  this  point  has  been 
carefully  done,  the  edges  will  come  together  and  make  a  perfect  comer.  If 
there  seems  to  be  too  much  metal  at  the  comers,  a  little  may  be  removed  by 
filing;  or  if  there  is  a  small  opening,  the  metal  may  be  stretched  a  little  by 
placing  it  over  a  piece  of  metal  and  hammering  lightly.  After  shaping  the 
comers,  the  outer  edges,  K  4,  are  next  filed  square,  leaving  no  rough  edges. 

The  handle  is  the  next  thing  to  work  on.  Fig.  C.  Place  the  pattern  over 
a  piece  of  20  gauge  metal,  and  with  the  scratch  awl,  mark  about  the  edges. 
Then  take  a  metal  saw  and  cut  to  the  outline.  The  edges  are  then  filed  true 
and  the  parts  at  C,  z,  2,  3,  4,  are  beveled  as  were  the  comers  of  the  raised  part. 
After  the  filing  is  done,  place  the  ends  of  the  metal  in  the  vise  and  bend  them  at 
right  angles  to  the  rest  of  the  handle,  as  shown  at  L  z  and  2.  After  all  the 
four  ends  have  been  bent  up,  take  a  block  of  wood  about  3-4'  square  and  4*^ 
long;  place  one  end  in  the  vise,  and  the  metal  for  the  handle  over  the  other 
end  and  bend  the  sides  of  the  handle  down  as  at  L  3.  This  can  be  done  easily 
with  the  fingers,  bringing  the  edges  together  as  at  M.  The  top  of  the  handle, 
M,  z,  is  flat  at  present,  but  it  seems  to  improve  it  to  dome  it  a  little,  as  at  N. 
To  do  this,  place  the  handle  top  side  down  on  a  piece  of  soft  pine  and  place  in 
the  handle,  as  at  R,  a  stick  of  wood  about  5-8  of  an  inch  square  and  3'  long, 
with  one  end  rounded  a  little,  as  at  O,  and  with  a  few  light  blows  from  a  mallet 
the  required  result  is  obtained.  If  anyone  has  facilities  for  soldering,  a  better 
piece  of  work  is  made  of  the  problem  if  the  comers  at  K  3  and  H  2  are  soldered. 
Experience  should  be  gained  on  a  less  difficult  problem  before  attempting  the 
soldering  of  this  one. 

The  bottom  is  next  cut  and  filed  to  the  required  shape,  and  in  this  case 
is  of  z  2  gauge  metal,  2  3-4^  square,  Q,  Plate  z.  The  three  parts  forming  the 
paper  weight  are  now  ready  to  be  put  together.  For  a  problem  of  this  nature, 
riveting  seems  to  be  a  good  method  of  fastening  the  different  parts  together. 
The  holes  for  the  rivets  must  first  be  drilled;  their  position  is  obtained  from 
the  working  drawing,  Plate  I,  Fig.  A,  and  marked  with  a  center  punch.    With 
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the  hand  drill  and  a  No.  38  drill,  drill  the  holes  in  the  handle  as  shown  at  M» 
and  drill  one  hole  in  each  comer  of  the  raised  part  of  the  weight  as  at  K  5. 
The  handle  is  first  riveted  to  the  raised  part;  the  handle  is  held  in  place  with 
one  handy  and  with  the  scratch  awl  in  the  other  hand  the  holes  at  opposite  sides 
of  the  handle  are  first  located.  These  two  holes,  as  at  K  i  and  2,  are  then  drilled, 
and  the  rivets  which  are  made  of  3-4'  oval  head  copper  tacks  are  put  in  place. 
See  March  Workshop.  After  securing  these  two  rivets,  the  two  other  holes  are 
drilled  and  riveted.  The  top  part  of  the  weight  is  now  placed  over  the  bottom. 
Fig.  K  6,  which  is  made  of  12  gauge  metal,  and  one  hole  in  each  comer  is 
located  and  drilled.  After  drilling  these  holes,  a  larger  drill  should  be  used 
to  countersink  the  holes  on  the  under  side  of  the  bottom  to  allow  the  rivets  to 
spread  a  little  when  they  are  headed  up.  If  this  is  done,  the  bottom  may  be 
filed  fiat  when  all  the  rivets  are  in  place.  After  drilling  and  counter-sinking, 
one  hole  in  each  comer,  the  rivets  are  put  in  place  and  headed  up.  The  other 
eight  holes  are  now  drilled  and  the  rivets  put  in  place  and  secured.  The  ends 
of  the  rivets  are  filed  off  level  with  the  bottom  and  the  paper  weight  is  completed. 

AUGUSTUS  F.  ROSE 
Botton,  Massachusetts 
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HELPFUL  REFERENCE   MATERIAL 

FOR  JUNE  WORK 

Decorative  Design  in  General 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Design,  Jackson;  Lessons  on  Decorative  Design, 
Jackson;  Ornament  and  Its  Application,  Day;  The  Bases  of  Design,  Crane; 
Handbook  of  Ornament,  Meyer;  The  Gate  Beautiful,  Stimson;  The  Adap- 
tation of  Pattern  to  Material,  Haney;  Council  Year-Book,  1907;  Line  and 
Form,  Crane;  The  Principles  of  Design,  Batchelder;  A  Theory  of  Pure 
Design,  Ross;  back  numbers  and  current  numbers  of  The  International 
Studio, — ^always  rich  in  reference  material;  all  numbers  of  The  School 
Arts  Book  for  March,  April,  May  and  June. 

Weaving 

Hand-loom  Weaving,  Mattie  Phipps  Todd;  Two  School  Bags,  Soper,  Book, 
May  1906. 

Pen  Drawing  and  Design  for  Printing 

Pen  Drawing,  Maginnis ;  Letters  and  Lettering,  F.  C.  Brown ;  The  Practice 
of  Typography,  Title  Pages,  De  Vinne;  The  Teaching  of  Lettering,  H.  H. 
Brown,  Council  Year-Book,  1906;  The  Essentials  of  Lettering,  French 
and  Meiklejohn. 

Squared  Units 

Miss  Perry,  Book,  December  1903;  Miss  Berry,  Book,  June  1904. 

Stencilling 

Mrs.  KetteUe,  Book,  February  1902;  Mrs.  Sweeney,  Book,  June  1905; 
Ward,  Book,  June  1906;  Garrabrant,  Book,  June  1908;  Weed,  Japanese 
Nature  Stencils,  Book,  March  1908;  Seegmiller,  Applied  Arts  Drawing 
Books,  V,  p.  31;  Stencilled  Mats,  Edson,  Book,  May  1906. 

Block  Printing 

Marie  S.  Stillman,  Book,  June  1907;  Cooper,  Book,  October  1908;  Dow, 
Book,  March  1909. 
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WERE  jxm  ever  in  Jerusalem  at  the  feast  of  St.  Helena, 
in  Constantinople  for  a  Sabmlik,  in  Rome  at  the  Feast 
of  St.  John,  in  Venice  for  the  Redeniort,  or  in  Siena  for  ItVaUo} 
If  not|  you  have  something  yet  to  live  for,  something  yet  to  learn 
about  pageantry,  something  yet  to  enjoy  in  the  way  of  feasts 
for  the  eye. 

One  Stmday  morning  Farwell  and  I  were  clinging  to  a  column 
in  the  old  church  of  St.  Catherine  of  Siena,  to  get  a  view  over  the 
heads  of  the  crowd,  when  suddenly  a  rattling  drtmi-call  sounded 
outside,  and  into  the  church  marched  a  little  dark  red  mare  led 
by  a  groom  in  livery.  The  mare  was  to  represent  the  ward  of 
St.  Catherine  in  a  race  that  afternoon.  She  was  accompanied 
by  a  standard-bearer,  a  knight  in  armor,  a  jockey,  and  four 
squires.  The  horse  was  very  much  alive ;  her  bright  eyes  flashed, 
her  ears  danced,  her  nostrils  quivered;  she  seemed  to  give  alert 
attention  to  everjrthing.  How  startling  was  the  ring  of  her  iron- 
shod  hoofs  upon  the  marble  pavement !  She  stood  silent  before 
the  priest  during  a  solemn  service.  When  he  came  forward 
and  sprinkled  her  with  holy  water,  blessing  her  in  the  name  of 
the  Trinity,  the  Holy  Virgin,  and  St.  Catherine,  the  well-bred 
little  mare  bowed  gracefully,  then  turned,  and  with  her  brilliant 
troup,  clanked  out  of  church. 

Late  that  afternoon  the  Campo  of  Siena,  as  Dante  calls  it, 
was  a  sight  to  behold.  The  venerable  palaces,  from  whose 
sculptured  casements  the  nobility  of  old  watched  jousts  and 
burnings,  were  now  hung  with  oriental  rugs  and  draped  with 
brilliant  stuffs.  The  windows  were  crowded  with  citizens.  The 
Vatazzo  Pubbtico  had  blossomed  at  every  door  and  balcony  and 
even  along  the  battlements.  Ten  thousand  people  filled  the 
great  semi-circle  of  seats  in  front  of  the  palaces ;  ten  thousand 
more  stood  in  the  central  enclosure.  Between  the  two  crowds 
a  cavalry  kept  clear  the  race  track.  It  was  a  jolly  multitude. 
The  aristocracy  were  gay  with  ostrich  plumes  and  bouquets ;  the 
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peasants,  with  brilliant  clothing  and  flowers  carried  in  the  mouth. 
A  pistol  shot  silenced  everybody,  and  turned  all  eyes  in  one 
direction.  A  herald  appeared  on  horseback.  He  was  clad  in 
chain  mail,  with  velvet  trappings  of  black  and  white,  and  carried 
a  staff  crowned  with  a  she-wolf,  the  colors  and  sign  of  the  city. 
A  band  of  a  dozen  trumpeters,  in  tmiforms  of  startling  color, 
accompanied  the  herald.  Their  jacket-blouses  were  blue  and 
green,  slashed  and  puffed;  thin  white  silk  tights,  and  scarlet 
shoes  fairly  twinkled  as  they  marched  along,  playing  their  stirring 
silver  trumpets.  A  burst  of  applause  would  have  greeted  them 
in  America,  but  here  only  expectant  silence. 

The  city  of  Siena  is  divided  into  wards  or  coniriuS,  each 
with  what  Indians  would  call  a  Mem*  The  symbol  of  one  ward 
is  a  goose;  of  another  a  snail,  a  caterpillar,  a  lion.  Each  ward 
has  its  flag  and  its  symbolic  colors;  each  elects  annually  a  knight, 
and  four  squires,  a  standard-bearer,  a  drummer,  a  jockey  and 
a  groom,  to  represent  the  ward  in  this  great  celebration. 

Following  the  trumpeters  appeared  the  standard-bearer 
with  a  banner  crowned  with  an  image  of  the  Virgin,  to  be  given 
to  the  winner  of  //  Vatio. 

Behind  the  standard-bearer  came  a  drummer  and  a  sort  of 
drum  major  performing  wondrously  with  a  flag,  then  the  knight 
representing  a  ward,  with  all  his  attendants.  The  colors  of  this 
group  were  black,  white  and  gold, — ^golden  helmets  with  black 
and  white  pltmies,  golden  breast-plates  with  black  and  white 
velvet  capes,  silk  tights  striped  broadly  up  and  down,  or  with  one 
leg  white  and  the  other  black,  shoes  black  with  gold  and  white 
ornaments. 

Each  conirddd  was  represented  by  the  same  number  of  men, 
similarly  grouped,  but  each  group  seemed  more  dazzlingly 
picturesque  than  its  predecessor.  The  second  was  liveried  in 
blue  and  white  with  gold;  the  third  in  crimson,  blue  and  silver; 
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the  fourth  in  yellow,  green  and  gold;  the  fifth  in  orange,  green 
and  white;  the  next  in  red,  white  and  black;  then  yellow,  blue 
and  silver;  orange,  white  and  blue.  The  ninth,  the  men  from 
St.  Catherine's  ward,  whom  we  saw  blessed  in  her  church,  wore 
red,  white  and  green ;  and  last  came  men  in  yellow,  red  and  blue. 

The  "drum  major"  of  each  group  tried  to  outdo  all  others 
in  his  evolutions.  Instead  of  batons,  these  men  carried  flags 
about  five  feet  square  with  a  rather  short  staff.  These  fiags 
they  manipulated  with  magic  skill.  They  were  waved,  twirled, 
snapped,  furled  and  unfurled,  pitched  into  the  air  and  caught 
by  the  staff,  pitched  so  that  they  turned  somersaults  in  the  air 
and  came  down  right  end  up  or  wrong  end  up,  at  will;  they  were 
swept  arotmd  the  body  like  a  nmning  flame,  leaped  over,  danced 
with,  and  kissed,  and  all  in  perfect  time  to  martial  music. 

After  the  representatives  of  the  contradi,  came  a  car  drawn 
by  four  horses  in  gorgeous  trappings,  containing  two  big  banners 
and  the  flags  of  the  non-competing  contradi  (for  not  all  the 
wards  can  afford  to  compete  every  year).  When  the  procession 
reached  the  gates  of  the  Palazzo  Pubblico  the  horses  passed  thru 
them,  out  of  sight;  but  the  standard-bearers  and  the  squires 
took  seats  upon  the  great  white  grand-stand,  which  had  been 
erected  in  front  of  the  Palace,  where  they  made  a  splendid  bouquet 
of  rainbow  colors. 

^'j|  Presently  the  signal  sounded,  the  great  gates  of  the  Palace 
opened  and  ten  horses  rushed  out  and  scampered  to  the  starting- 
place.  A  rope  had  been  stretched  from  near  the  judges' stand 
across  the  course  to  a  point  opposite,  and  some  twenty  feet 
behind  it  was  another  rope  parallel  and  extending  almost  across. 
Thru  the  opening  thus  left  at  the  end  of  the  second  rope,  the 
horses  entered  this  inclosure,  one  by  one,  according  to  a  list  in 
the  hands  of  the  starter.  The  horses  first  in  were  so  excited 
that  their  riders  could  scarcely  hold  them.    In  fact,  the  day 
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before,  one  horse  had  tried  to  jump  the  rope,  and  others  had 
followed,  turning  somersaults  and  throwing  their  riders.  But 
to-day  the  rope  fell  at  just  the  right  instant  and  the  horses  leaped 
forward  at  full  speed.  Round  the  course  they  flew.  Once  roimd, 
and  one  man  had  disappeared;  twice,  and  three  horses  ran  rider- 
less but  kept  the  course.  As  they  neared  the  turning  point  at 
the  left  of  the  Palace,  one  maddened  horse  dashed  thru  the  line 
of  guarding  soldiers  and  ran  into  a  crowded  street.  The  others 
tore  onward  towards  the  goal.  The  crowd  shouted,  jumped, 
yelled.  In  a  moment  more  it  was  all  over  and  our  horse  had 
won — ^the  one  we  saw  blessed — St.  Catherine's!  Excited  men 
jumped  the  rails  and  surrounded  horse  and  rider ;  patted  them, 
kissed  them,  laughed  and  cried  over  them,  and  conducted  them 
triumphantly  to  the  judges'  stand  to  receive  the  banner. 

The  race  was  a  great  success!  The  winners  made  their 
way  to  St.  Catherine's  church  to  give  thanks  for  the  victory,  a 
shouting  and  cheering  crowd  behind  them.  We  started  towards 
our  hotel,  but  fell  in  with  another  lively  company  of  the  rejoicing 
victors  who  were  marching  with  drums  and  banners,  singing 
on  their  way  to  the  great  church  of  St.  Domenico.  We  went 
with  them.  Into  the  church  they  swarmed  with  all  their  hulla- 
baloo. The  few  people  at  prayer  were  frightened  from  their 
knees  and  ran  behind  the  piers  for  protection.  The  crowd 
rushed  to  the  shrine  of  St.  Catherine  and  bowed  before  her  image. 
Banners  waved,  flowers  were  thrown  at  the  Saint  and  poured  into 
the  arms  of  her  attendant  priest.  '^i-va-San-ta-Ca-ta-ri-na ! 
Vi-va-San-ta-Ca-ta-ri-na  I"  they  shouted  again  and  again,  until 
the   old   church  rang   with   echoing   responses. 

That  night  big  white  geese  adorned  the  walls  of  the  houses 
in  St.  Catherine's  ward,  each  bearing  a  torch.  Everybody  was 
feasting,  and  singing  and  dancing,  and  the  same  calm  stars 
which  looked  thru  the  soft  violet  sky  six  hundred  years  ago  upon 
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St.  Catherine  herself ,  watched  now  above  her  worshippers  who 
spent  the  July  night  in  the  open  air.* 

That  night  I  began  to  think  more  seriously  upon  the  problem 
of  beautifying  life  in  America,  and  that  night  I  designed  nearly 
all  the  flags  described  in  The  School  Arts  Book,  February,  1907, 
which  have  added  so  much  to  the  significance  of  the  days  in  one 
home  at  least.  I  know  now  that  about  that  time  (1898)  him- 
dreds  of  other  Americans  must  have  been  thinking  of  the  same 
problem,  and  hundreds  must  have  commenced  to  do  something 
about  solving  it;  for  in  these  last  twelve  years  what  an  interest 
has  developed  thruout  our  whole  land,  in  a  more  beautiful  Amer- 
ica and  a  more  beautiful  American  life.  Let  us  all  promote  that 
interest;  let  us  all  try  to  realize  our  ideals. 

How  the  imagination  is  fixed  by  the  descriptions  in  Froissart 
and  Sir  Thomas  Malory  of  the  tournaments  of  chivalry!  The 
royal  pavilions,  the  splendid  ladies,  the  brave  knights  upon  their 
sumptuously  adorned  chargers,  their  banners,  their  rich  emblazon- 
ry— ^Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  how  the  lists  would  have  looked 
with  ''Use  Hangman's  Suspenders,"  and  ''Drink  the  Devil's  Own 
Whiskey"  painted  in  letters  ten  feet  high  along  their  sides;  and 
how  the  knights  would  have  appeared  with  only  "No.  7"  or 
'IT0. 123"  painted  in  white  on  their  shields  of  black,  large  enough 
to  be  seen  a  half  mile?  Suppose  the  retainers  of  Sir  John  Chandos 
had  distinguished  themselves  upon  arrival  by  yelling  in  unison : 

Rahl  Rahl  Rahl 
Boom  the  boss! 
Rahl  Rahl  Boom-a-rahl 
John  Chandos! 

Oh,  how  raw  we  are  I  If  the  favored  few  in  the  bloody  days 
of  the  middle  ages  could  play  so  beautifully,   why   cannot  the 


» 


*A  portion  of  this  description,  written  in  Siena  at  the  time,  was  published  in  Primary 
Education,  November,  1001,  in  an  article  entitled,  **An  Italian  Thanlnglvinc*' 
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favored  many  in  the  blessed  days  of  peace  play  as  handsomely? 
Why  should  not  a  school  be  distinguished,  not  by  its  noise,  but 
by  its  courtesy,  by  its  becoming  costume,  by  its  handsome  sym- 
bolic banners  and  badges. 

The  Totem,  suggested  as  a  problem  last  month,  and  com- 
pleted this  month  by  thousands  of  pupils,  (let  us  hope),  ought 
to  prove  to  be  a  living  seed,  taking  root  everjrwhere,  and  bringing 
forth,  in  due  time,  a  harvest  of  beauty.  Coats  of  arms,  in  these 
dajTS,  and  in  our  country,  are  an  affectation.  They  belong  to 
those  whose  ancestry  won  them,  and  whose  duty  it  is  to  honor 
them,  and  to  add  to  their  lustre ;  but  every  family  in  America 
may  have  its  house  mark,  every  school  its  banner,  every  class 
its  badge,  every  club  its  sign,  all  beautiful  and  significant,  all 
adding  to  the  charm  of  daily  life.  Every  time  I  see  E.  A.  Batch- 
elder's  happy  little  rabbit,  I  smile,  and  see  before  my  mind's  eye 
my  genial  and  talented  friend.  Every  time  I  see  Dr.  Haney's 
little  hippocampus  cleverly  sketched  after  his  signature,  I  feel 
that  I  have  been  honored  with  a  sort  of  '^Witness-my-hand-and- 
seal"  benediction.  "People  fancy  they  hate  poetry,"  said 
Emerson,"  but  they  are  all  poets  and  mystics.  .  .  .  Some  stars, 
lilies,  leopards,  a  crescent,  a  lion,  an  eagle,  or  other  figure,  which 
came  into  credit,  God  only  knows  how,  on  an  old  rag  of  bunting, 
blowing  in  the  wind,  on  a  fort  at  the  ends  of  the  earth,  will  make  the 
blood  tingle  tmder  the  rudest  or  the  most  conventional  exterior." 
Let  us  keep  our  Q  Avenues,  and  West  119th  Streets  in  our  cities, 
along  with  our  i-7-ring-double-3's,  for  convenience,  if  we  must, 
and  our  Class  of  1910's,  but  let  us  also  be  at  home  to  our  friends 
at  "Redmark,"  and  have  the  vermilion  stamp  on  our  stationery 
and  bear  always  in  some  unobtrusive  form  our  mjrstic  symbol. 
As  the  best  of  the  Greek  literature  is  a  part  of  ours  to-day,  and 
the  best  of  Roman  law  is  a  part  of  our  code;  as  the  best  psalms 
and  prayers  of  the  early  church  are  a  part  of  our  liturgies,  and 
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the  best  art  of  the  Renaissance  is  echoed  from  the  wails  of  our 
houses  and  schoolrooms ;  so  should  the  chann  of  the  symbol  and 
the^splendor  of  medieval  pageantry,  enrich  and  glorify  our  daily  life. 


C  The  cover  stamp  this  month  is  from  a  wrought  iron  screen  in 
the  National  Museum,  Florence,  probably  of  French  workman- 
ship of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  plan  of  the  design  is  the 
whirl,  which  was  illustrated,  from  the  Japanese,  on  the  September 
cover ;  but  in  that  case  with  three  elements  only :  here  there  are 
six,  and  most  ingeniously  interrelated.  The  geometric  plan  is 
the  circle,  within  which  are  inscribed  two  equilateral  triangles, 
the  points  forming  a  hexagon.  Within  this  "Seal  of  Solomon" 
a  smaller  circle  is  inscribed,  and  divided  by  radii  into  six  equal 


parts.  Upon  tbiB  geometric  basis,  the  free  play  of  line  is  charming. 
How  consistent  the  whole  is  I  The  whirl  influences  every  element 
of  the  design,  even  the  arms  of  the  central  part.  Every  space 
is  made  brilliant  with  cusps,  and  the  whole  pattern  seems  com- 
posed of  irregular  sharp-pointed  three-petaled  flowers,  vnth 
appropriate  lanceolate  leaves,  when,  in  reality,  it  is  made  of  six 
four-parted,  butter-cup-leaf  forms. 


C  The  Frontispiece,  by  Hr.  James  Hall,  is  from  a  water  color 
drawing  of  the  iris,  one  of  the  most  regal  of  flowers.  It  is  one 
of  the  plates  in  the  new  packet,  Spring  Nature  Drawing,  published 
by  The  Davis  Press. 

The  drawing  on  the  Bulletin  is  from  a  French  pamphlet 
advertising  type.  It  merits  such  epithets  as  "clever,"  "decor- 
ative," "amusing."  A  rough  sketch  it  is,  but  how  well  informed 
the  artist  was  I  Such  things  can  hardly  be  copied  successfully; 
they  have  to  be  done  "off  hand." 

The  tail  pieces  are  from  Japanese  stencils  imported  and  sold 
by  Atkinson,  Uentzer,  and  Grover.  They  evince  the  facility 
of  Japanese  artists  in  reducing  plant  forms  to  pattern  without 
losing  entirely  that  fine  freedom,  that  apparent  nonchalance, 
so    characteristic    of    the   living    thing. 

The  plate  on  page  995  shows  the  work  done  by  the  fireshman 
class  in  the  High  School,  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  under  the  direction 
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of  Hiss  Florence  I.  Goodenough.  It  offers  suggeEtion  for  con- 
ventional insect  and  plant  forms  such  as  are  called  for  in  the 
month's  outline.     This  is  certainly  good  work  for  beginners, 

C  It  gives  me  unusual  pleasure  to  be  able  to  present  to  the 
readers  of  The  School  Arts  Book  some  examples  of  work  by 


pupils  of  Bliss  Maud  H.  Hason  of  New  York  City.  Plate  I  gives 
four  adaptations  of  plant  forms;  Plate  II,  six  designs  suggested 
by  the  forms  of  birds.  Plate  III  gives  four  borders,  three  of 
which  have  motives  from  the  plant  realm.  The  fourth  was  sug- 
gested by  a  fleet  of  yachte.  Plate  IV  contains  three  designs 
for  the  decoration  of  porcelain  with  plant  motives.  These 
designs,  as  a  whole,  are  of  marked  originality,  embody  perfectly 
the  principles  of  good  design,  are  boldly  handled,  and  in  the 
originals  beautiful  in  color.  The  forms  and  spaces  are  so  well 
related  to  one  another  that  the  designs  have  a  certain  inevitable 
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qufdity  in  their  composition.    One  feels  that  every  spot  is  in 
the  right  place  and  that  it  could  not  be  changed  without  dis- 
arranging the  whole  order.    These  will  furnish  not  only  sugges- 
tion for  other  designs  but  models  in  handling  for  pupils  to 
imitate.    Hiss  Mason  is 
to  teach  design  at  the 
Chautauqua    School    of 
Arts     and     Crafts     this 
summer. 


C,  Hay  i8th,  the  anniversary  of  the  opening  of  the  First  Hague 
Conference,  is  to  be  observed  as  Peace  Day.  On  that  day,  not 
only  should  our  own  flag  be  flung  to  the  breeze,  but  also  the 
banner  of  Universal  Peace,  described  in  The  School  Arts  Booh, 
February,  1907,  p.  476.  If  the  children  cannot  make  a  large 
banner  in  time  for  the  celebration  this  year,  let  them  make 
miniature  flags,  and  wear  them  as  badges.    They  may  be  made 
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of  paper,  with  crayon  or  water  color.  Full  information  regard- 
ing Peace  Day  programs  can  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  School  Peace  League,  Mrs.  Fanny  Fern  Andrews,  405 
Marlborough  Street,  Boston. 

CHow  about  a  summer  school?  Why  not  try  Chautauqua? 
The  attractions  Twostack  Hall  and  the  Colonnade  Studios  on 
Old  Chestnut  Hill  have  to  offer,  are  unsurpassed.  Then  think 
of  what  Chautauqua  means  besides  I 


CORRESPONDENCE 

My  dear  Mr.  Bailey:  Durham,  North  CaroUna 

By  the  same  mail,  I  am  sending  you  the  drawings  which  you  asked  me 
for,  illustrating  what  we  call  "The  Border  Land  of  Youth." 

THE  BORDER  LAIXD  OF  YOUTH 

The  second  grade  youngsters  said  that:  "A  'border'  is  somebody  that 
lives  with  you  ;*'  but  the  teacher  had  to  tell  him  that  she  witnted  to  know  some- 
thing about  the  kind  of  border  that  he  had  at  home  in  his  sitting  room  all 
around  the  walls  up  close  to  the  ceiling. 

"Oh,  yes;"  he  understood,  and  he  remembered  counting  all  the  flowers 
up  there.  He  told  her  of  many  other  things  that  had  borders  about  them. 
His  reading  book  at  school  with  the  story  of  "The  Three  Bears"  and  his  big 
book  at  homd  that  Santa  Glaus  had  left  outside  his  stocking  because  there  was 
no  room  for  it  inside;  they  had  borders  to  make  them  pretty.  "Sister  had  a 
blue  dress  once.  She  wore  it  on  a  picnic  and  she  tore  it  That  had  borders 
a^!  around  the  bottom  and  the  sleeves  and  on  her  shoulders  too." 

**i  wonder  if  the  little  flowers  in  the  border  of  sister's  dress  were  all  alike 
or  did  you  see  many^  many  different  kinds  like  those  your  grandmother  had 
in  her  old-fashioned  garden  all  along  the  path  to  the  spring?" 

"Oh,  they  were  all  alike,"  the  little  boy  said,  "flrst  one  and  then  another, 
right  in  a  row  and  all  the  same  size." 

"I  wonder  how  many  of  these  little  people  would  like  to  make  a  border 
on  their  'Hiawatha'  books?" 

"I  knew  you  would  like  to  do  it,  and  we  will  have  some  beautiful  ones; 
you  just  wait  and  see.  To-day  is  such  a  beautiful  day  and  there  are  so  many 
beautiful  things  for  us  to  think  about  that  I  am  sure  everybody  is  very  happy 
and  will  do  welL  Row  let's  see  what  we  do  flrst  I  can  see  the  color  in  every- 
bodv'j  eyes  because  everybody  is  looking  right  at  me  and  listening.  This  little 
slip  of  paper  on  your  desk  is  exactly  the  size  of  the  border  you  will  have  on  your 
book.  See  how  it  flts  across  up  near  the  top  of  this  pretty  brown  paper  which 
we  will  use  for  the  book  cover.  It  is  just  long  enough,  and  I  think  that  it 
looks  all  right    Don't  you?" 

"We  will  make  several  borders,  each  one  telling  some  part  of  the  story  of 
the  little  Indian  boy  whose  name  was  'Hiawatha.'  In  our  picture  we  want 
to  show  more  sky  than  we  do  ground,  so  let's  draw  a  line  to  tell  how  much  sky 
we  will  have.  Then  right  in  the  center  show  me  the  great  big  pine  tree  that 
grew  so  close  to  Hiawatha's  wigwam  " 

(While  they  are  at  work,  please  tell  me,  can  you  imagine  a  buster,  happier 
set  of  little  people  than  I  saw  before  me  that  very  moment?) 
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*^Mkr  the  edge  of  the  ptper  toward  jour  right  band,  and  igiln  towud  your 
left,  I  beliere  we  can  lee  that  same  stately  [rine.     Draw  IL 


"Row  over  toward  joor  right  hand.  Just  half  waj  from  the  middle  tree 
to  the  end  tiee,  we  will  make  the  same  old  tree  again;  and  on  the  left  side  loo." 
As  absorbitt{^y  as  before  they  were  at  work. 
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"Then  beneath  the  tieea,  four  times,  we  wiU  paint  with  pret^  cokm  the 
wigwam  of  HokomiB;  and  perliape  'Hiawatlia'  himseif,  for  we  know  that 


'At  the  door  on  summer  evening! 

Sat  the  little  Hiawatha; 
Heard  the  whleperlng  of  the  pine  trees, 
Heard  the  lapping  of  the  waters, 
Sounds  of  music,  sounds  of  wonder.' 


"How  our  borders  are  finished  and  we  will  put  them  all  up  where  ever; 
one  nut;  enjoj  them.  I  see  so  many  beautiful  ones.  Those  that  I  like  best  are 
spaced  evenly  and  they  tell  me  one  part  of  the  story  over  and  over  again.  Before 
our  lesson  to-morrow  we  are  all  going  to  think  about  the  part  of  the  story 
we  would  Hke  best  to  draw  and  then  oui  exhibit  mil  show  many  parts  of  the 
story.  We  will  be  ready  then  to  make  some  very  beautiful  borders  on  our  books 
and  I  am  quite  suie  they  will  look  very  much  like  real  Indian  books." 

What  makes  one  happier  than  to  see  these  little  people  all  at  work  to 
create  something  beautiful  which  they  have  imagined  in  their  own  happy 
thoughts  of  "Hiawatha,"  "Robinson  Crusoe,"  "Cinderella,"  or  "The  Three 
Bears." 

You  will  have  all  the  joy  Quit  one  could  with,  in  tiie  happiness  of  seeing 
their  pleasure,  if  you  will  but  do  your  share  to  lead  them,  slowly,  at  first,  to 
grasp  the  idea  that  you  want  them  to  think  of  some  particular  part  of  the  story, 
and  Qten  to  tell  it  to  you  over  and  over  again  and  in  just  the  same  way  each 
time.    It  is  wonderful  to  see  those  dauntless  little  creators;  for  as  soon  as  they 
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understand  how  to  do  what  you  ask  them,  you  need  only  say:  "Borden," 
and  then  listen  while  they  eagerly  tell  you  with  crayon  or  water  color  all  the 
stories  they  know.  Lydia  A.  Bancroft, 

Supervisor  of  Drawing. 

My  dear  Mr.  Bailey :  Middleboro,  Mass. 

Abstract  design  or  designs  for  imaginary  things  which  are  never  applied 
have  seemed  so  meaningless  to  the  yoimger  children  that  last  year  we  tried 
to  give  a  problem  in  each  grade  which  called  for  a  design  for  some  special  thing, 
and  which  could  actually  be  applied  to  the  object  by  the  children.  This  led 
the  children  to  see  more  clearly  the  limitations  and  possibilities  of  the  problem, 
and  added  greatly  to  the  interest.  It  also  stimulated  them  to  work  at  home 
and  to  notice  the  good  and  bad  qualities  in  designs  in  similar  objects  seen  at 
home  and  in  the  shops. 

In  Grade  i  the  designs  had  to  be  very  simple,  merely  lines  and  spots  sug- 
gested by  the  arrangement  of  petals,  stems  and  leaves  in  the  top  and  side  views 
of  flowers  and  plants. 

IPf  The  problem  was  the  border  for  a  towel  or  handkerchief  to  be  made  in 
one  color.  The  designs  were  first  drawn  upon  tracing  paper  with  colored 
crayon  and  the  best  ones  selected  to  be  painted  on  the  real  towels.  Narrow 
linen  crash  was  used,  the  ends  fringed  about  two  inches  deep.  Then  a  crease 
was  folded  by  a  thread  for  the  bottom  and  top  of  the  border,  also  where  the 
center  of  the  flower  came  or  any  other  important  point  The  flrst  and  second 
units  were  then  painted  directly  upon  the  crash  with  "easy  dye."  To  obtain 
equal  spacing  a  piece  of  paper  was  cut  just  the  length  of  the  distance  between 
the  two  units  and  used  as  a  marker.  AH  the  centers  were  put  in  flrst,  then  all 
the  petals,  stems  and  leaves,  and  border  lines  were  painted  over  the  creases. 
I  2  Grade  2  made  doilies  in  the  same  way,  either  circular  or  scalloped.  Equal 
spacing  was  obtained  by  folding  on  the  vertical  and  horizontal  diameters, 
and  once  between,  and  with  the  circle  marker,  equal  distances  from  the  center 
were  obtained  for  the  centers  of  flowers,  ends  of  stems,  and  other  points. 

Grade  3  was  given  a  choice  between  two  problems.  The  flrst  was  a  border 
for  paper  napkins,  using  flower  or  animal  forms  as  units,  either  a  single  animal 
combined  with  some  appropriate  object,  or  a  balanced  or  symmetrical  arrange- 
ment The  comer  had  to  be  arranged  first  and  then  the  units  spaced  equally 
between.    Colored  crayon  or  paint  and  crepe  paper  napkins  were  used. 

The  second  problem  was  for  a  border  of  animals  or  other  units  for  a  wooden 
bowL    The  smallest  size  chopping  tray,  an  open,  fiat  bowl,  was  chosen,  and 
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the  border  placed  inside  around  the  edge.  A  light  and  dark  tone  of  one  color 
was  used  and  painted  with  ''easy  dye"  which  goes  on  the  wood  so  much  more 
smoothly  than  water  color.  Flower  pot  saucers  might  be  decorated  in  the 
same  way  for  pin  or  ash  trays. 

Grade  4.  Here  the  children  had  been  drawing  fishes  from  life,  and  study- 
ing Japanese  drawings  of  fishes,  so  the  problem  chosen  was  a  fish  plate.  A 
circle  the 'size  of  the  plate  was  cut  and  circles  were  drawn  upon  it  near  the 
outer  and  inner  edge  of  the  rim  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  curve  between  rim 
and  bottom  of  the  plate.  The  paper  plate  was  then  folded  into  six  or  eight 
equal  parts  and  in  one  section  the  unit  was  drawn — ^a  fish  with  stone  or  shell 
and  fioating  sea-weed,  or  lines  representing  ripples, — ^trying  to  keep  the  lines 
and  creases  rhythmical.  The  plate  was  then  folded  near  the  head  of  the  fish  and 
the  unit  transferred  to  the  next  section,  making  a  symmetrical  or  balanced 
unit.  Circles  were  then  drawn  on  tracing  paper,  the  sections  marked,  and 
the  unit  traced, — each  section.  The  tracing  was  colored  with  crayon  or  paint. 
The  best  six  or  eight  designs  were  chosen,  painted  on  the  china  plates  and  fired. 

The  plate  was  first  rubbed  with  turpentine  and  marked  off  in  similar  sec- 
tions on  the  edge.  A  tracing  is  made  of  one  section,  and  this  is  placed  over 
a  section  of  the  plate  and  fastened  with  clips,  a  piece  of  carbon  paper  was  slipped 
under  this  and  the  unit  traced.  This  is  repeated  in  each  section.  The  band 
of  shells  around  the  bottom  of  the  rim  has  to  be  drawn  directly,  the  curve 
making  tracing  impossible.  The  design  is  painted  with  a  thin,  flat  wash  of 
mineral  paint  and  outlined  with  a  darker  color.  Common  crockery  plates 
may  be  used,  but  the  results  after  firing  are  not  as  pleasing  as  the  china  plates. 

It  is  a  great  deal  more  work  and  much  harder  for  the  teacher  to  have 
so  much  of  the  design  applied  for  nearly  all  of  it  has  to  be  done  outside  of  school 
as  it  takes  too  long  to  do  it  in  drawing  time.  The  added  interest  and  enthusiasm, 
however,  which  it  arouses  in  the  children  more  than  pays  for  the  extra  work. 

Mary  L.  Cook, 

Supervisor  of  Drawing. 

My  dear  Mr.  Bailey :  Greenville,  Mich. 

I  enclose  herewith  the  description  of  a  Poster  lesson. 
Design  for  some  practical  purpose  appeals  strongly  in  a  school  where 
there  is  no  manual  training. 

With  best  wishes,  and  a  word  of  thanks  for  The  School  Arts  Book, 

I  am  very  sincerely, 
June  29,  1909  Alice  Fuller. 
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The  need  aiose  for  attractiTe  adTertfatng  matter  for  a  achool  entertainment. 

Poaters  must  be  large  and  aucfa  work  couM  not  be  handled  on  school 
desks,  aor  in  a  short  class  hour.  I  thought  of  a  page  of  decoratiTe  black  and 
white  landscape*,  which  Ruth  Halleck  bad  ^*en  lu,  In  the  Applied  Aits  Book. 
Going  into  a  seventh  grade  room  of  flf^  pupils  one  pleasant  May  morning, 


I  told  them  that  the  chance  was  waiting  for  each  one  of  them  to  help  along. 
At  the  end  of  the  five  minute  explanation  thej  were  all  at  work  with  a  quiet, 
busy  enthusiasm.  Haterials:  nine  bj  twelve  water  color  paper,  rulers, 
pencils,  and  three-color  point  boxes.  Each  one  to  choose  his  own  little  black 
and  white  picture  to  work  Crom— each  one  to  plan  his  own  color  scheme 
irith  the  restriction  that  it  must  be  flat  coloi  without  light  and  shade.  All 
outlines  to  be  worked  over  with  black,  as  well  as  the  margiii  of  the  square 
or  oblong. 

At  the  end  of  the  period,  perhaps  two-thirds  of  the  work  was  finished. 
The  regular  teacher  suggested  that  those  who  wished  might  come  in  early 
In  the  afternoon  and  complete  their  work. 
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It  Tenuinod  than  to  group  and  mount  these  tnuUl  drawinci  on  the  regular 
twenty-two  bf  twent;-«lght  gr«7  mounting  boudi  with  an  idea  of  bringing 
the  varioiu  ilzes  and  the  varied  color  tebemea  into  harmonj. 

Wtaen  ttie  cards  were  placed  in  the  ahow  windowi  of  the  down  town  itorea 
it  waa  very  intereating  to  aee  thoae  boyi  and  girls  stop  and  hunt  out  their  own 
work  and  that  of  their  class-mates  to  show  to  some  friend  or  relati*e. 

One  gill  in  this  room  has  a  natural  ability  to  see  and  to  translate  her  seeing 
into  line  or  color.  The  others  are  so  proud  of  her  that  they  borrow  her  diawinfs 
and  carry  them  to  the  Superintendent  with,  "Please  looli  at  R's  drawing;  didnt 
she  do  weU  to-day?" 

This  spirit  of  working  together  to  a  common  end,  and  the  fact  that  every 
piece  of  work  from  this  paitlcnlar  lesson  went  into  the  completed  whole,  made 
them  seem  more  than'mere'poaten. 


Hr.  Bemy  Tomer  Bailey,  Davenport,  Iowa. 

Dear  Sir: 

The  pupils  of  the  eighth  grade  In  the  Davenport  Schools  have  been  making 
pennants  this  term,  and  since  we  have  not  teen  any  published  in  The  School 
Arts  Book,  our  drawing  taachei  thought  it  would  be  nice  for  ua  to  send  you 
one  and  tell  you  how  we  made  it, 
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After  we  had  drawn  our  pennants  on  large  paper  and  estimated  how  much 
material  would  be  required,  our  teacher  bought  the  felt  for  us  and  each  pupil 
made  his  own  pennant.  Every  one  cut  out  his  own  letters  from  the  paper 
pattern  and  basted  them  on  at  schooL  This  had  to  be  done  very  carefully  so 
as  to  get  the  slant  and  proportion  right 

Then  we  took  them  home  and  stitched  them  on  the  sewing  machine. 
Our  teacher  bought  some  satin  ribbon,  and  each  pupil  received  a  piece  to  sew 
across  the  end  of  the  pennants  so  that  they  could  be  fastened  to  canes,  if  we 
wished. 

Some  pupils  had  small  pieces  of  felt  left  after  they  had  cut  out  the  letters 
and  out  of  these  they  made  arm-bands  and  small  pennants. 

Each  class  has  its  own  colors.  The  A  class  colors  are  Rose,  symbolizing 
courage,  and  Gray,  modesty.  The  B  class  colors  are  Wistaria,  symboliring 
the  kingly  virtues,  and  White,  purity. 

The  pennants  that  we  are  sending  you  are  samples  of  those  that  we  made. 
Our  pennants  cost  each  of  us  about  thirteen  cents. 

TouiB  respectfully. 

The  Eighth  Grade  of  the  Taylor  School. 

My  dear  Mr.  Bailey:  Irvington,  N.  J. 

Can  you  use  the  inclosed? 

OLD  GLORY,  A  DRAWING  LESSON  AND  SOME  FUN 

Two  "drawing"  lessons  that  the  children  always  enjoy  are  these  I  am 
going  to  describe.  They  follow  the  season  of  hard  work  on  object  drawing 
with  its  problems  of  foreshortening,  bi-symmetry  and  free-arm  sketching. 
The  children  know  what  you  mean  now  when  you  call  for  light  sketch  lines 
or  blacking  in  lines  or  whatever  you  have  been  calling  them,  they  are  accus- 
tomed to  making  large  free  movements,  and  they  are  tired  of  ellipses,  so  this 
comes  as  a  welcome  change  and  seems  comparatively  easy. 

You  will  need  a  large  flag.  Stand  the  stick  in  the  chalk  tray  and  fasten 
it  up  against  the  wall,  arranging  the  folds  as  shown. 

With  sweeping  free-arm  movements,  sketch  the  edges  in  the  order  given. 
It  is  better  to  hold  the  paper  up  in  a  vertical^ position  for  these  light  sketch^^lines. 

1.  Draw  z  and  a. 

2.  Draw  direction  of  stick. 

3.  Draw  4  and  5,  6  and  7. 

4.  Locate  c  halfway  between  a  and  b,  and  divide  ac  into  six  equal  parts. 
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5.  Draw  lines  parallel  to  5.    5  will  probably  be  a  double  curve. 

6.  Color  these  stripes  with  crayon  or  water  color.    These  being  colored, 
there  will  be  no  confusion  of  lines  when  the  other  stripes  are  drawn. 

7.  Draw  lines  parallel  to  6.  6  will 
always  be  a  double  curve.  Be  careful  to 
keep  the  stripes  all  the  same  width.  Color 
these. 

8.  Draw  remaining  stripes,  always  be- 
ginning at  side  edge  of  flag  and  drawing 
lines  parallel  to  it    Color. 

9.  Draw  the  stars  quite  large  and  with 
very  light  pencil  lines.    Color  the  blue  field. 

10.  Color  the  stick,  adding  shadows  on 
one  side  of  it.  Paint  with  black  crayon  or 
pencil  the  shadows  seen  behind  folds. 

That  is  the  first  lesson.  It  seems  very 
formal,  and  leaves  little  liberty  to  the  child> 
ren,  for  they  do  it  step  by  step  as  they  are 
directed.  But  the  results  are  so  good  every- 
body is  proud  of  himself,  and  having  done  it, 
he  understands  how  he  did  it 

The  next  lesson  is  real  fun.  There  are 
lots  of  fiags.  Everybody  has  one  if  he  wants  it  And  everybody  lets  it 
hang  in  folds  to  suit  himself.  Then  he  shows  you  what  he  can  do  when  he 
has  a  chance  to  do  it  in  his  way — ^which  may  be  very  much  like  your  way, 
but  once  in  a  while  will  be  better.  When  that  happens  tho,  you  have  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  you  gave  him  a  start 

Maud  M.  Hayman. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 

The  Practice  of  Oil  Painting  and  Drawing.  By  Solomon  J. 
Solomon,  R.  A.  278  pp.  5x8.  Fifty-eight  illustrations.  J. 
B.  Lippincott  Co.  Si  .75  net. 

^'Principally  intended  for  the  use  of  art  students,"  this  book  contains 
two  elements,  at  least,  of  value  to  art  teachers :  first,  the  exposition  of  *'a  method 
by  which  the  round  object  can  be  reduced  to  the  flat" ;  and  second,  the  collec- 
tion of  plates.  The  method  is,  in  a  word,  the  drawing  of  the  spaces  left  by  the 
silhouette  of  the  object  against  its  background, — a  method  long  recognized 
as  of  great  value  as  a  checking  system,  but  not  hitherto  given  first  place.  The 
plates  are  from  admirable  drawings  of  the  human  figure  and  its  details,  of  casts, 
and  a  still-life  subject,  many  of  them  ideal  for  high  school  students  to  copy 
and  to  emulate.  These  excellent  plates  are  supplemented  by  fine  reproduc- 
tions in  halftone  from  famous  old  masterpieces  in  the  National  Gallery,  London, 
which  reveal  "The  Methpds  of  the  Masters."  This  part  of  the  book  is  inval- 
uable to  students  who  are  to  make  serious  copies  of  best  work,  for  discipline 
in  technique.  A  "facet  model,"  described  in  Chapter  VI,  a  sort  of  gambrel- 
roofed  pyramid  (square  or  hexagonal)  and  truncated,  might  be  constructed 
in  any  manual  training  shop.  Such  a  model  is  to  be  highly  commended  as 
a  device  for  testing  a  pupil's  power  to  see  and  to  record  vidues.  There  are 
good  suggestions  in  the  paragraphs  on  Composition.  "Always  keep  your  sketch 
compositions, — ^they  will  be  studies  and  not  pictures,  if  within  the  four  comers 
of  their  frame  they  are  ill-balanced.     .  A  final  judgment  on  any  work 

should  be  invariably  formed  on  the  good,  and  not  on  the  bad." 

The  Potter's  Craft.  By  Charles  F.  Binns.  172  pp.  5x7  1-2. 
Forty-two  illustrations  and  plates.  D.  Van  Nostrand  Co.  S2 
net. 

Of  convenient  size,  clearly  written,  adequately  illustrated,  based  on  years 
of  experience,  this  book  is  worth  its  price  many  times  over  to  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  venerable  and  indispensable  art  of  pottery.  The  spirit  in 
which  the  book  is  written  is  to  be  commended  to  all  craftsmen.  In  Mr.  Binn's 
world  there  is  room  for  everybody  who  will  do  his  best  "The  true  artist, 
be  he  potter  or  painter,  works  primarily  for  his  own  satisfaction.> .  .  If 
the  worker  aim  to  draw  any  expression  of  opinion  from  the  untrained  observer 
it  should  be  in  the  nature  of  a  remark  on  how  easy  the  work  looks.  True 
art  will  always  conceal  effort.  •  .  If  the  artist  be  capable  of  criticizing 
his  own  work  he  is  in  a  position  to  command  attention,  but  he  must  either 
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discipline  himself  or  be  disciplined  by  others,  which  after  all  is  the  way  of  the 
world  at  large."  The  book  gives  directions  and  receipts  for  every  important 
detail  of  the  craft,  and  closes  with  a  chapter  on  Clay-working  for  Children. 
It  lives  up  to  its  motto,  chosen  from  Ruskini  "The  author  has  something  to 
say  which  he  perceives  to  be  true  and  useful.    .    and  he  says  it  dearly.*' 

The  American  Art  Annual.    By  Florence  N.  Levy,  Editor.    284 
pp.  6x9.     Eight  full-page  illustrations.    S5. 

This  "comprehensive  reference  book  on  art  matters  in  the  United  States," 
gives  the  sales  of  paintings  for  19  07- 1909,  the  art  books  published  during  those 
years,  the  art  magazines,  a  list  of  newspapers  interested  in  art,  the  text  of  the 
Tariff^on  Art,  obituaries,  and  directories  of  painters,  sculptors,  illustrators, 
architects,  and  art  dealers.  The  special  article  in  this  volume  is  devoted  to 
the  life  and  achievements  of  Charles  FoUen  McKim,  "as  exemplify ingT  the 
general  trend  in  this  country  toward  giving  art  its  rightful  place  in  the|,life 
of  the  people."  The  Art  Annual,  ably  edited,  is  unique:  without  it,  no  refer- 
ence library  is  complete. 

Handbook  of  English  Composition.  By  Luella  Clay  Carson. 
276  pp.  4x6.    72  cents. 

Every  supervisor  and  teacher  of  the  arts  sooner  or  later  has  to  write  reports» 
addresses,  and  other  things  for  publication.  Here  is  a  comprehensive  and 
authoritative  little  volume,  perfectly  printed  by  the  Merrymount  Press  of 
Boston,  handsomely  bound  in  dark  green  leather  and  gold,  which  will  answer 
all  questions  on  the  writing  of  English,  and  besides  will  add  to  the  beauty  of 
the  desk  I  The  book  includes  blank  leaves  for  the  addition  of  notes,  a 
section  on  correcting  proof,  a  bibliography,  and  a  complete  index.  This  is 
its  third  edition.  Ten  years  of  use  of  previous  editions  in  the  University  of 
Oregon  have  established  its  value.  It  is  a  masterpiece  in  school-book  making. 

RECENT  PUBLICATIONS 

OLD  BALLABS  IN  PROSE.  By  Eva  March  Tappan,  with  four  illustrations 
and  a  cover  design  in  line  by  Fanny  Y.  Gary.  Sixteen  of  the  famous 
English  ballads,— Robin  Hood,  Willie  Wallace,  The  King  and  the  Miller 
of  Mansfield,  and  the  rest, — retold  in  lively  fashion  for  children  and  the 
many  others  who  "do  not  like  poetry,*'  but  who  ought  to  know  tlUa  part 
of  the  literary  heritage  of  the  race.    Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.    40  cents. 
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THE  STUDIO  YEAR  BOOK  OF  DECORATIVE  ART,  zgxo.  A  complete 
and  comprehensiye  review  of  the  most  important  work  in  decorative 
and  applied  art,  produced  during  the  past  year  by  the  leading  architects, 
designers,  and  craftsmen.  Over  four  hundred  illustrations,  many  of 
which  are  in  colors.    John  Lane  Company.    $3  net.    Postage,  35  cents. 

THE  PANAMA  CANAL.  By  Alfred  B.  Hall  and  Clarence  L.  Chester,  with 
132  illustrations  and  9  maps.  This  "tells  the  whole  story,"  from  Colum- 
bus and  Balboa  to  De  Lesseps  and  Roosevelt,  tells  it  well,  both  in  English, 
and  in  the  universal  language  of  the  picture.  It  recounts  one  of  the 
greatest  labors  of  the  real  Hercules!    Ifewson  &  Co.    60  cents  net 

THE  ART  OF  CRAYOORAPHINO.  Published  by  the  American  Crayon 
Company.  This  little  pamphlet  is  mentioned  here  because  it  contains 
twelve  illustrations  in  gray,  and  four  full-page  plates  in  color,  of  real  value 
to  teachers  as  examples  of  technique  in  pencil  and  colored  crayon.  The 
text  gives  suggestions  in  method.  It  is  primarily  an  advertising  pamphlet, 
but  of  such  unusual  character  that  "Price  25  cents"  has  been  printed 
upon  it  Probably  any  subscriber  to  The  School  Arts  Book  could  secure 
a  copy  of  the  pamphlet  free  by  sending  a  quarter  to  Sanduskyt  Ohio,  or 
to  Waltham,  Mass.,  for  a  sample  box  of  Crayograph. 

ART  AND  PROGRESS.  The  April  number  contains  a  beautifully  illustrated 
article  on  the  National  Gallery  of  Art  by  James  Henry  Moser. 

MONITEUR  DU  DESSIN  for  March  contains  a  most  interesting  suggestion 
of  what  historic  art  is  going  to  be  under  the  new  program.  It  is  an  illus- 
trated article  by  M.  F.  Froment-Jartoux,  Professeur  dipldm6  de  I'Etat, 
dealing  with  the  animal  form  in  decoration. 

THE  PRACTICAL  TEACHER,  of  England,  has  blossomed.  The  April 
number  contains  two  plates  in  full  color.  The  constructive  work  in  paper, 
by  Agnes  E.  Farman,  is  about  the  best  in  proportion  and  form  that  has 

yet  appeared  in  an  educational  Journal. 

* 

AMERICAN  PHOTOGRAPHY  for  April  contains  a  sensible  and  well  illustrated 
article  on  tone  composition,  by  Elisa  Anne  Sargent 
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PERTINENT  ARTICLES 

A  May-Day  Featival,  Florance  VUUen  Brown,  Ladles'  Home  Journal,  p.  S6. 

An  Early  Italian  Painter,  Fra  Angellco,  W.  B.  Sparkes,  Practical  Teacher,  p.  68S. 

Art  of  Mr.  Albert  Goodwin,  R.  W.  8.,  The,  A.  Lys  Baldry,  International  Studio,  p.  8ft. 

Belt  Buckles  (concluded),  William  Whitney  Lewis,  Palette  and  Bench,  p.  174. 

Chip-carving,  Idelette  Carpenter,  Palette  and  Bench,  p.  177. 

Colour  Work  in  School,  Drawing  with  Crayons,  n,  J.  Young,  Practical  Teacher,  p.  CCS. 

Constructive  Work  in  Paper,  A  Doll's  House,  Agnes  E.  Farman,  Practical  Teacher,  p.  fitf . 

Contemporary  Japanese  Painting,  Sei-Ichl  Taki,  International  Studio,  p.  97. 

Copper  Work  as  a  Recent  Development  in  the  Manual  Arts,  Augustus  F.  Rose,  Manual 

Training  Magazine,  p.  SOS, 
Course  in  China  Decoration,  A,  Jetta  Ehlers,  Keramic  Studio,  p.  250. 
Design  in  the  Manual  Training  High  School,  Robert  A.  Kiasack,  Manual  Training  Magazine, 

p.  SSS. 
Docentry:    A  IVew  Profession,  Mary  Bronson  Hartt,  Outlook,  p.  701. 
Elementary  Schools  as  a  Factor  in  Industrial  Education,  Henry  Turner  Bailey,  Manual 

Training  Magazine,  p.  807. 
Hermitage,  The,  Clara  Wilson,  Palette  and  Bench,  p.  184. 
Historic  Types  of  Architecture,  Vm,  Greek  Architecture — The  Parthenon,  Lewis  F.  Pilcher, 

Chautauqnan,  p.  818 
History  Lesson  and  Drawing,  The,  Armour,  Part  n,  W.  H.  Elgar,  Practical  Teacher,  p.  888. 
James  Earle  Eraser,  Sculptor,  Elizabeth  Anna  Semple,  Century,  p.  089. 
Japanese  Stencils,  Catharine  E.  Suplee,  Palette  and  Bench,  p.  180. 

Machine  Drawing  for  Evening  Classes,  Arthur  B.  Babbitt,  Manual  Training  Magazine,  p.  819. 
Magazine  and  Book  Illustration,  Corwin  Knapp  Linson,  Palette  and  Bench,  p.  188. 
Metal  Work — with  Inexpensive  Equipment,  Arthur  F.  Payne,  Manual  Training  Magazine, 

p.  888 
Monotypes,  Christian  Brinton,  Scrlbner's,  p.  009. 

Nattier,  The  Rococo  Portrait  Painter,  James  William  Pattison,  House  Beautiful,  p.  180. 
Needlecraft  for  Primary  and  Secondary  Schools,  II,  Ann  Macbeth  and  Margaret  Swanson. 

Practical  Teacher,  p.  898. 
Old  American  Silver  and  Its  Maken,  Circle,  p.  884. 
Old  Aquatints  at  Walker's  Gallery,  International  Studio,  p.  198. 
Paintings  of  Eduard  J.  Steichen,  The,  A.  E.  Gallatin,  International  Studio,  p.  zl. 
Portrait  Painting,  an  interview  with  Louis  Betts,  Palette  and  Bench,  p.  108. 
Portraits  of  Carroll  Beckwith,  The,  Robert  J.  Wickenden,  Scribner's,  p.  449. 
Possibilities  of  Bookbinding  as  a  Profession,  Craftsman,  p.  108. 
Practical  Aspects  of  the  Great  Franch  Styles,  Virginia  Robie,  House  Beautiful,  p.  187. 
Reading  Journey  Through  Egypt,  A,  VIII,  The  First  Cataract;  Aswan  and  Philae,  James 

Henry  Breasted,  Chautauquan,  p.  184. 
Reminiscences  of  an  American  Painter,  Elihu  Vedder,  World's  Work,  p.  18810. 
Revival  of  Line  Drawings  in  British  Advertising,  The,  Charles  E.  Dawson,  Printing  Art 

p.  118. 
St.  Louis  School  Buildings,  Can  Reese,  Good  Housekeeping,  p.  480. 
Scientific  Color  in  Practical  Printing,  B.  C.  Andrews,  The  Inland  Printer,  p.  47. 
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• 

Some  Notable  Swedish  Etchen,  George  Brocbner,  Intematioiul  Studio,  p.  114. 

Some  Pre-Raphaelite  Reminiacences,  Ford  Hadoz  HoefFer,  Harper's,  p.  762. 

Tapestry,  I,  The  History  of  Tapestry,  Grace  Wickham  Curran,  Palette  and  Bench,  p.  171. 

Visitinc  Manual  Training  Schools  in  Europe,  IV,  Manchester  and  Leeds,  Charles  A.  Bennett^ 

Manual  Training  Magazine,  p.  846. 
What  the  Spanish  School  Stands  For,  Arthur  Fairbanks,  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  p.  14. 
William  Merrill  Chase:    An  American  Master,  Katharine  Metcalf  Roof,  Craftiman,  p.  88. 
Windows  for  Plymouth  Church,  Brooklyn,  The,  Designed  by  Frederick  S.  Lamb,  Intematiooal 

Studio,  p.  zliv. 

ILLUSTRATORS 

Alexander,  John  W.,  Palette  and  Bench,  p.  168. 

Ashley,  Clifford  W.,  Century,  p.  871. 

Aus,  Carol,  St  llicholas,  p.  489. 

Ajrer,  Mary  True,  St.  Nicholas,  p.  681. 

Becher,  Arthur,  St.  Nicholas,  pp.  688,  686. 

Beckwith,  Carroll,  Scribner's,  pp.  449-460. 

Benda,  Wladyslaw  T.,  Outlook,  pp.  709-716. 

Betts,  Louis,  Palette  and  Bench,  supplement,  pp.  164-160. 

Birch,  Reginald,  St.  Nicholas,  pp.  490, 401,  619,  628. 

Blashfield,  Edwin  H.,  Century,  pp.  899-902;  Craftsman,  p.  71 

Boberg,  Anna,  International  Studio,  p.  147. 

Boberg,  Ferdinand,  International  Studio,  pp.  122-126. 

Bracker,  M.  Leone,  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  p.  27. 

Brehm,  Worth,  Harper's,  pp.  789,  762. 

Browne,  Katharine  M.,  St.  Nicholas,  p.  666. 

Brush,  George  deForest,  International  Studio,  p.  169. 

Burd,  Clara  M.,  Circle,  cover. 

Castaigne,  Andre,  McClnre's,  p.  648. 

Chase,  William  M.,  Craftsman,  frontispiece,  pp.' 86-42. 

Cole,  Timothy,  Century,  p.  817. 

Cootes,  F.  Graham,  Scribner's,  pp.  480-484. 

Correoio,  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  p.  16. 

Covey,  Arthur,  American  Magazine,  cover. 

Coweo,  Percy,  St.  Nicholas,  pp.  486, 487. 

Cox,  Palmer,  St.  Nicholas,  pp.  640-648. 

Craig,  Frank,  Scribner's,  p.  477. 

Crane,  Walter,  Printing  Art,  p.  116. 

Crawford,  E.  Stetson,  Scribner's,  pp.  418-420. 

Crosby,  R.  M.,  American  Magazine,  pp.  746-768. 

Curtis,  B.,  St.  Nicholas,  cover. 

Daniels,  B.  B.,  Keramic  Studio,  supplement. 

Davis,  Mary  Louise,  Keramic  Studio,  pp.  262-266. 

Desch,  Frank  H.,  Circle,  pp.  206,  206. 

Dickey,  Robert  L.,  Century,  p.  968. 

Dillon,  Corinne  Boyd,  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  pp.  28,  29. 

Donaldson,  Alice  Willits,  Keramic  Studio,  pp.  268,  268. 

Edwards,  Robert,  Circle,  pp.  214,  216;  McClure's,  frontispiece,  pp.  646-649. 
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Bliley,  Arthur  J ,  St.  Nicholas,  frontUpiece,  p.  608. 

Bnwrlght,  W.  J.,  American  Masazine,  pp.  849-867;  Century,  pp.  887-838. 

Everett,  Walter  H.,  Ladiea'  Home  Journal,  p.  41. 

Flacg,  James  Montgomery,  American  Magazine,  pp.  764,  768,  768,  788,  800. 

Fogarty,  Thomas,  McClure's,  pp.  888-886. 

Fra  Angelico,  Practical  Teacher,  p.  688. 

Fraaer,  James  Barle,  Century,  pp.  888-888. 

Gates,  Bthel  S.,  Keramic  Studio,  p.  866. 

Oericault,  Century,  p.  817. 

Oibeon,  W.  Hamilton,  Ladies*  Home  Journal,  cover. 

Goodwin,  Albert,  R.  W.  S.,  International  Studio,  frontispiece,  pp.  86-87. 

Grainger,  M.  B.,  St.  llicholas,  pp.  664. 

Green,  Blizabeth  Shippen,  Hazper's,  pp.  770,  774. 

Griffith,  L.  O.,  Inland  Printer,  pp.  44, 46,  48,  78. 

Guerin,  Jules,  Century,  frontispiece,  pp.  808,  811. 

Hale,  Walter,  Harper's,  pp.  744-768. 

Hallock,  Ruth  M.,  St.  Nicholas,  pp.  498,  496. 

Hambidge,  Jay,  Century,  pp.  868-880;  St.  Nicholas,  pp.  646,  646. 

Harlow,  F.  N.,  Keramic  Studio,  p.  867. 

Harper,  R.  Ford,  Good  Housekeeping,  pp.  488-487. 

Hatherell,  W.,  R.  I.,  Harper's,  pp.  708,  708. 

Homing,  Arthur,  Outlook,  pp.  898-887. 

Hitchcock,  Lucius  W.,  Harper's,  pp.  789,  748. 

Howitt,  John  Newton,  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  p.  7. 

Johnson,  P.  D.,  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  p.  17. 

Keller,  Arthur  L,  Century,  p.  846;  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  p.  19. 

Kemble,  B.  W.,  Century,  pp.  988-948. 

Kendall,  William  Sergeant,  Century,  p.  848. 

Kerr,  George  F.,  Good  Housekeeping,  pp.  488,  484. 

King,  W.  B.,  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  p.  18. 

Kirby,  RoUin,  McClure's,  pp.  870-876. 

Larsson,  Carl,  International  Studio,  pp.  118-180. 

Lester,  Charles  F.,  Century,  p.  868. 

Leyendecker,  Frank  X.,  McClure's,  cover. 

Linson,  Corwin  Knapp,  Palette  and  Bench,  pp.  188-170;  Scribner's,  pp.  481-487. 

Lutz,  B.  G.,  8t  Nicholas,  pp.  497,  647,  671. 

Masters,  F.  B.,  St.  Nicholas,  pp.  499,  601. 

McCormick,  Howard,  American  Magazine,  pp.  770,  776. 

Melchers,  Garl,  Craftsman,  p.  16;  International  Studio,  p.  181. 

MlUot,  F.  D.,  Craftsman,  pp.  74,  76. 

Mooney,  Bdward,  Century,  p.  884. 

Mowat,  H.  J.,  American  Magazine,  pp.  816-888. 

Mucha,  Alphonse,  Printing  Art,  p.  118. 

Murillo,  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  p.  14. 

Nattier,  House  Beautiful,  pp.  180, 148. 

Neagle,  Charles  F.,  Circle,  pp.  808-811. 

Nelson,  Patrick,  Century,  p.  808. 

Newcomb,  Harriet  Adair,  St.  Nicholas,  p.  618. 
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Nolf,  John  T.,  Inland  Printer,  p.  M. 
Paist,  Henrietta  Barclay,  Keramlc  Studio,  pp.  S60, 161, 164. 
Popini,  Aleiander,  Century,  pp.  866-869. 
Pratt,  Julie  C,  St.  Nlcholaa,  pp.  669,  660. 

Preston,  May  Wilson,  Circle,  pp.  101-198;  Good  Housekeeping,  pp.  467-469. 
Pyle,  Howard,  Harper's,  frontispiece,  p.  664. 
Raleigh,  Henry,  Century,  pp.  891-896. 

Relyea,  C.  M.,  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  p.  9;  St.  Nicholas,  pp.  611,  611. 
Rembrandt,  Palette  and  Bench,  p.  167. 
Remington,  Frederick,  St.  Nicholas,  p.  668. 
Roeenmeyer,  B.  J.,  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  p.  11. 
Ross,  Edith  Atana,  Keramie  Studio,  pp.  164, 166, 167, 170. 
-Saint-Oaudens,  Augustus,  World's  Work,  p.  11741. 
Sargent,  Alice,  St.  Nicholas,  p.  607. 
Schoonover,  F.  B.,  Century,  p.  810;  Harper's,  pp.  661-660. 
Shorty,  O.  H.,  Harper's,  pp.  779-786. 
Solon,  Leon  V.,  Outlook,  pp.  681-687. 
Sorolla  y  Bastida,  Joaquin,  Printing  Art,  frontispiece. 
Steele,  Frederic  Dorr,  McClure's,  pp.  606-618. 
Steichen,  Bduard  I.,  International  Studio,  pp.  zl-zliii. 
Sterner,  Albert,  Scribner's,  pp.  609-611. 
Tarbell,  Edmund  C,  Harper's,  p.  718. 
Taylor,  F.  Walter,  Harper's,  pp.  717-716. 
Trezise,  F.  J.,  Inland  Printer,  frontispiece. 
Van  Dyck,  Palette  and  Bench,  p.  166. 
Varlan,  George,  St.  Nicholas,  pp.  616,  619. 
Vedder,  Blihu,  World's  Work,  pp.  11819-11814. 
Velasquez,  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  pp.  14, 16. 
Verpilleuz,  B.  A.,  International  Studio,  p.  187. 
Wiard,  Charles  Lee,  Keramlc  Studio,  p.  161. 
Williams,  John  A.,  Harper's,  pp.  681,  688. 
Williamson,  Arthur  T.,  Inland  Printer,  p.  64. 
Winter,  Charles  A.,  Scribner's,  frontispiece. 
Wolf,  Henry.  Harper's,  p.  718. 
Yohn,  F.  C,  Scribner's,  p.  444. 
Zom,  Anders,  International  Studio,  pp.  114-117. 

COLOR  PLATES 

A  Lofoden  Seascape,  Ann  Boberg,  International  Studio,  p.  147. 

Alphonso  Xm,  King  of  Spain,  Joaquin  Sorolla  y  Bastida,  Printing  Art,  frontispiece. 

A  Market-day,  Corwin  Knapp  Llnson,  Scribner's,  p.  416. 

Annunciation,  The,  Fra  Angettco,  Practical  Teacher,  p.  688. 

A  page  cut  in  patent  leather,  Inland  Printer,  p.  96. 

Autumn,  L.  O.  Griffith,  Inland  Printer,  p.  71. 

Boatbuilder's  Yard,  Rye,  Albert  Goodwin,  R.  W.  S.,  International  Studio,  p.  96. 

Bristol,  Albert  Goodwin,  R.  W.  S.,  International  Studio,  p.  87. 

Chase  of  the  Bow-head  Whale,  The,  Clifford  W.  Ashley,  Century,  p.  871. 
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Colour  Work  in  Schooli,  J.  Young,  Practical  Teacher,  p.  60S. 

Cover  Deeign,  Qua  Baumaim,  Inland  Printer. 

Cover  Design,  Clara  M.  Bnrd,  Circle. 

Cover  Deaign,  Arthur  Covey,  American  Magazine. 

Cover  Deaign,  W.  Hamilton  Gilwon,  Ladies'  Home  Jonrnal. 

Cover  Design,  Frank  X.  Leyendecker,  McClore's. 

'Tlaggingly  the  reed  pen  went  up  and  down  the  vellum,"  Howard  Pyle,  Harper's,  p.  t€4. 

Freeaia,  E.  E.  Daniels,  Keramic  Studio,  supplement. 

Garden  of  Gethsemane,  The,  Jules  Guerin,  Century,  frontispiece. 

In  a  Venetian  Garden,  Louis  Betts,  Palette  and  Bench,  supplement. 

"Leave  me  not,  little  lovers  of  the  air,"  Charles  A.  Winter,  Scribner*s,  frontispiece. 

"Malcontenta— a  palace  whose  glory  has  departed,"  Walter  Hale,  Harper's,  p.  744. 

Mount  of  Olives  as  seeo  from  Jerusalem,  The,  Jules  Guerin,  Century,  p.  811. 

"Over  it  march  the  marriage  guests,"  Corwin  Knapp  Linaon,  Scribner's,  p.  421. 

Pupils'  Drawings,  Practical  Teacher,  p.  686. 

Silk-nuUs  at  Right,  The,  F.  B.  Schoonover,  Harper's,  p.  660. 

Symbolic  Cover  Illustration,  Alphonse  Mucha,  Printing  Art,  p.  IIS. 

Tiberias  and  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  Jules  Guerin,  Century,  p.  806. 

Tower,  The,  B.  A.  Verpilleuz,  International  Studio,  p.  187. 

Westminster,  Albert  Goodwin,  R.  W.  S.,  International  Studio,  frontispiece. 

Whole  World  goes  afield  to-day.  The,  Howard  Pyle,  Harper's,  frontispiece. 

NOTABLE  DESIGNS 

Aprons,  Practical  Teacher,  pp.  604,  686. 

Belt  Buckles,  Palette  and  Bench,  pp.  174-176. 

Bookbindings,  International  Studio,  pp.  Ill,  118. 

Book  Covers,  Craftsman,  pp.  106-114. 

Book  Plates,  International  Studio,  p.  zlvi. 

Book  Rack,  Manual  Training  Magarine,  pp.  888,  880. 

Border  Designs,  Printing  Art,  pp.  106, 186. 

Camp  Bookcase,  Craftsman,  pp.  180, 188. 

Camp  Table,  Craftsman,  p.  118. 

Candlesticks  in  Wrought  Iron,  International  Studio,  p.  110. 

Carved  Boxes  and  Tiles,  Palette  and  Bench,  pp.  177-178. 

Carved  Clock,  Palette  and  Bench,  p.  178. 

Case  for  Golf  Scores,  Palette  and  Bench,  pp.  188, 188. 

Catalog  Covers,  Inland  Printer,  pp.  86,  etc. 

Chest  Seat,  Manual  Training  Magarine,  pp.  888,  881. 

Child's  Jackets,  Practical  Teacher,  pp.  684,  686. 

China  Decoration,  Keramic  Studio,  pp.  860-871 ;  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  p.  63. 

Chip-carving,  Palette  and  Bench,  pp.  177-178. 

Copperwork,  Manual  Training  Magazine,  pp.  808-817. 

Couch  Pillows — Darmng  Stitch,  Craftsman,  pp.  188, 180. 

Crocheted  Doilies,  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  p.  48. 

Decimal  Balance,  Manual  Training  Magazine,  p.  888. 

Decorative  Panel,  International  Studio,  p.  118. 

Embroidery,  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  pp.  83,  88,  68. 
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Furnitisre,  Houm  BeautifuU  pp.  1S7,  1S8,  14S;  Intemttioiuil  Studio,  pp.  106-106;  made 

from  boxM,  Ladies'  Home  Joomal,  p.  46. 
Garden  Sculpture,  Intemattonal  Studio,  p.  160. 
Japanese  Stencils,  Palette  and  Bench,  pp.  180-181. 
Lectern  in  Wrouffht  Iron,  International  Studio,  p.  110. 
Line  and  Shade,  Examples  of,  Printinc  Art,  pp.  106-112. 
Linen  Curtain  with  AppUaued  Design,  Craftsman,  p.  188. 

Metal  Work;  camp  kettle,  teapot,  pitcher,  suffer  bowl,  etc..  Craftsman,  pp.  184,  186. 
Needlecase,  Practical  Teacher,  pp.  688,  684. 
Panel  with  Carved  Inscription,  International  Studio,  p.  108. 
Paper  Knives,  Manual  Traininff  Maffazine,  p.  841. 
Picture  Frames,  Palette  and  Bench,  p.  186. 
Portiere,  Palette  and  Bench,  p.  174. 
Pottery,  Vases,  International  Studio,  p.  108. 
Rare  Derby  Patterns,  House  Beautiful,  p.  zziv. 
Ruff,  Manual  Traininff  Maffadne,  p.  871. 
Sewed  Baskets,  Palette  and  Bench,  p.  184. 
Stained  Glass  Desiffn,  International  Studio,  p.  111. 
Stenciled  Curtains,  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  p.  46. 
Tapestry,  Palette  and  Bench,  pp.  171-178. 
Three-fold  Screen,  Manual  Traininff  Maffadne,  pp.  886,  886. 
Watch  Fobs,  Manual  Traininff  Maffadne,  pp.  888.  888. 
Windows  for  Plymouth  Church,  Brooklyn,  dedffned  by  Frederick  S.  Lamb,  Intercationa 

Studio,  pp.  xliv,  xlv. 
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I  WILL  TRY  TO  MAKE  THIS  PIBCEof  WORK  MY  BEST 

MARCH  CONTEST— AWARDS 

First  Prize,  Book,  a  "School  Arts  Kit,"  and  Badge  with  gold  decoration. 
*Rttth  Clmrk,  V,  Buthamptoii,  Man. 

Second  Prize,  a  box  of  Munsell  Colors,  Wadsworth,  Howland  Co.,  and  Badge 
with  silver  decoration. 

Helen  Ayer,  Via,  118  Emery  St.,  PortUnd,  Me. 

Fennie  Downi,  Vm,  1146  8.  American  St.,  Stockton,  Gal. 

Ethel  Sexton,  IV,  Main  St.  School  Boildlng,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 

Colin  Stard,  VI,  6  Grove  Square,  Boiton,  Maae. 

Httfa  Anderson,  V,  tSOS  Court  St.,  Sioux  City,  la. 

Third  Prize,  a  copy  of  "Blackboard  Drawing,"  published  by  The  Davis  Press, 
and  Badge. 

Clyde  Cole,  V,  Park  Ridge,  N.  J. 

Claudio  Comolli,  IV,  Quarry  Hill  School,  Westerly,  R.  I. 

Edward  Dain,  II,  Sidney,  N.  Y. 

Alice  Jenkins,  Vm,  Milton,  Pa. 

Laura  Mertz,  VII,  Milton,  Pa. 

Martha  Molllson,  Vm,  19  Spruce  St.,  Portland,  Me. 

^iFrank  Prince,  Vin,'lS14  E.  Sonora  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 

Olen  Pyle,  vm,  Shabbona  School,  OtUwa,  111. 

Helen  L.  Way,  V,  81  Prospect  St.,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 

Roily  Evan  Whitlow,  VH,  1481  West  Sth  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

Fourth  Prize,  the  Badge. 

Robert  W.  Bixby,  IV,  West  Groton,  Mass. 

Florence  Bray,  V,  807  Ninth  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

Emma  Brummel,  VH,  Lincoln  School,  Ottawa,  111. 

Ella  Claney,  VI,  4484  Central  Ave.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

Viola  Donovan,  Florence  Grammar  School,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Rufus  Arthur  Baton,  VI,  So.  Sudbury,  Mass. 

Alice  M.  Gilman,  VII,  No  Sudbury,  Mass. 

Charles  F.  Goodnow,  Jr.,  VI,  So.  Sudbury,  Mass. 

Nellie  Hoey,  Vm,  Whitefleld,  N.  H. 

Raymond  Kitchen,  I,  Wakefield,  Va. 

Dorothy  Langworthy,  m.  Park  Ave.  School,  Westerly,  R.  I. 

Caroline  Leland,  Chapman  School,  East  Boston,  Mass. 

Ella  Ubhart,  m,  887  S.  Pilgrim  St.,  Stockton,  Cal.) 

LilUan  Mdntyre,  IX,  Whitefleld.  N.  H. 

James  Mittag,  V,  Park  Ridge,  N.  J. 

Harry  Prahser,  IV,  88  E.  Scott  Ave.,  Stockton,  Cal. 

*  A  winner  of  honors  in  some  previous  contest. 
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If««c  Saotovcy,  I,  71  Worcester  St.,  Southbrldge,  Mass. 
Beatrice  SchUfer,  IV,  Sidney,  II.  Y. 
Bsther  Swanson,  Y,  1711  N.  Booleyard,  Sionz  City,  Iowa. 
Katherine  Vote,  Vm,  MS  Portland  St.,  Portland,  Me. 

Special  Prizes.    Alphabet  Packet,  Initials,  and  Badge. 

Alex  Borcbett,  4SSS  Brooklyn  Ave.,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Oscar  Hill,  710  16th  Ave.,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Irene  Majors,  606  16  Ave.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Nature  Packet. 

Children  under  Miss  Marie  O.  Petersen,  St.  Petersburg,  Russia. 
Children  of  Grade  m,  Bndicott  School,  Peabody,  Mass. 

The  Badge. 

Walter  McManus,  7S6  Alder  St.,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Herbert  Woodford,  704  ISth  Ave.,  SeatUe,  Wash. 
Fred  Zwlckel,  817  Yesler  Way,  Seattle,  Wash. 


Honorable  Mention 


Iris  Abel,  Stockton 
August  Alloc,  Stockton 
Marjorie  Atwood,  Portland 
Charlie  Barfield,  Wakefield 
Willie  Cardoza,  Stockton 
*Will  Camaghan,  Avondale 
Harold  Colby,  WhitefleM 
Andrew  Crotty,  Bast  Boston 
Louise  Curran,  Wllkes-Barre 
John  Cussen,  Siouz  City 
Lucy  Duhaime,  Globe  ^^llage 
Ralph  W.  Bmerson,  Somerville 
If elUe  Erickson,  Ottawa 
Mira  Fairbank,  Sudbury 
Emma  Oerding,  Ottawa 
Charlie  Gormley,  Whitefield 
Frank  Orifflth,  Park  Ridge 
Mattie  Oyger,  Ottawa 
Anita  Hassley,  Ottawa 

Eddie  Hegstead, 

^Gardiner  Hill,  Westerly 
Peorgiena  Hummel,  Seattle 


Elbert  Ingram,  Lawrence 
Gilbert  James,  Westerly 
Fred  P.  Kint,  Milton 
Agnese  Knowlton,  Easthampton 
Mildred  Lanphere,  Westerly 
Marie  Larochelle,  Portland 
Lottie  Lattin,  Siouz  City 
George  Lelnson,  Easthampton 
Walter  Lindale,  West  Groton 
Edgar  Lindner,  Lawrence 
Bessie  Love,  Seattle 
Marion  E.  Moulton,  West  Groton 
Myron  Muir,  Siouz  City 
Thomas  Pignataro,  Westerly 
Ruth  Prior,  Seattle 
Katherine  Rogers,  Sudbury 
Rueben  Rose,  Park  Ridge 
Albert  Vigeant,  Fall  River 
Harold  Webber,  Stockton 
Katherine  Wells,  Westerly 
Chester  H.  Wiggin,  Whitefield 
Inez  Wold,  Seattle 


169  Fort  Hill  Ave.,  Lowell,  Mass., 
Dear  Mr.  Bailey: —  March  ax,  1910. 

We  received  our  badge  and  the  returned  drawings  safely,  and  thank  you 
very  sincerely. 

*A  winner  of  honors  in  some  previous  contest 
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The  badge  adorns  the  little  girl  who  won  it,  and  the  drawings  may  adorn 
the  waUs  of  Whistler's  birthplace,  when  we  hold  our  exhibition  in  May. 
I  believe  Whistler  himself  was  not  without  a  sense  of  humor. 

Sincerely,'  Margaret  M.  Sparks, 

Abraham  Lincoln  SchooL 
Please  remember  the  regulations: 

Pupils  whose  names  have  appeared  in  The  School  Arts  Book  as  ha^ng 
received  an  award,  must  place  on  the  face  of  every  sheet  submitted  thereafter 
a  G,  for  (Guild)  with  characters  enclosed  to  indicate  the  highest  award  received, 
and  the  year  it  was  received,  as  follows: 


These  mean,  taken  in  order  from  left  to  right.  Received  First  Prize  in 
1905 ;  Second  Prize  in  1906 ;  Third  Prize  in  1907 ;  Fourth  Prize  in  1906 ;  Mention 
in  1907.  For  example,  if  John  Jones  receives  an  Honorable  Mention,  there- 
after he  puts  M  and  the  year,  in  a  G  on  the  face  of  his  next  drawing  submitted. 
If  on  that  drawing  he  gets  a  Fourth  Prize,  upon  the  next  drawing  he  sends 
in  he  must  put  a  4  and  the  date,  and  so  on.  If  he  should  receive  a  Mention 
after  having  won  a  Second  Prize,  he  will  write  2  and  the  date  on  his  later  draw- 
ings, for  that  is  the  highest  award  he  has  received. 

SI^^Those  who  have  received  a  prize  may  be  awarded  an  honorable  mention 
if  their  latest  work  is  as  good  as  that  upon  which  the  award  is  made,  but  no 
other  prize  unless  the  latest  work  is  better  than  that  previously  submitted. 

(^""The  jury  is  always  glad  to  find  special  work  included,  such  as  language 
papers  upon  subjects  appropriate  to  the  month,  home  work  by  children  of 
talent,  examples  of  handicraft,  etc. 

5^*^Remember  to  have  full  name  and  mailing  address  written  on  the  back  of 
each  sheet    Send  the  drawings  flat. 

S^^If  stamps  do  not  accompany  the  drawings  you  send,  do  not  expect  to 
obtain  the  drawings  by  writing  for  them  a  month  later.  Drawings  not  accom- 
panied by  return  postage  are  destroyed  immediately  after  the  awards  are  made. 

9S^A  blue  cross  on  a  returned  drawing  means  "It  might  be  worse!"  A  blue 
star,  fair ;  a  red  star,  good ;  and  two  red  stars, — ^well,  sheets  with  two  or  three  are 
usually  the  sheets  that  win  prizes  and  become  the  property  of  The  Davis  Press. 
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Every  one  of  the  schools  mentioned  here  has  circulars  of  information  ready 
for  mailing.    Address  the  secretary  or  director  of  the  school. 

AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  NORMAL  METHODS 

Twentieth  annual  session:  Eastern  School  New  England  Conservatory  of 
Music,  Boston,  Mass.;  Western  School,  Northwestern  University,  Evanston, 
Illinois,  July  Z2th  to  29th,  1910. 

This  school  offers  unequalled  courses  in  Methods,  Practical  Teaching, 
Sight-Reading,  Conducting,  Harmony  and  other  subjects.  In  the  drawing 
department,  opportunity  is  given  students  to  develop  those  branches  in  which 
they  are  especially  interested. 

Art  students  who  wish  to  learn  how  to  teach,  grade  teachers  who  wish 
to  become  supervisors,  supervisors  who  wish  to  learn  new  methods  of  meeting 
old  problems,  should  certainly  investigate  these  schools.  For  full  information 
address  William  M.  Hatch,  Manager  Eastern  School,  221  Columbus  Avenue, 
Boston;  or  Frank  D.  Farr,  Manager  Western  School,  378  Wabash  Avenue, 
Chicago. 

ART  ACADEMY  OF  CINCINNATI 

Summer  term:  Ten  weeks,  June  13  to  August  20,  zgzo. 

Endowed  for  thorough  training.    Its  location  in  Eden  Park,  overlooking 
the  city  and  surrounding  hills,  is  favorable  for  summer  work.    Drawing  and 
painting  from  life,  and  landscape-modeling.    Applied  design. 
J.  H.  Gest,  Director,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

ART  INSTITUTE  OF  CHICAGO  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

Normal  Instruction.    June  27th  to  August  5th,  19x0. 

Painting,  Drawing,  Decorative  Design,  Sculpture,  Architecture.  Students 
enter  at  any  time  for  short  or  continuous  periods  of  study. 

Each  department  thoroughly  organized.  Unexcelled  opportunities  for 
serious  ^'students.  For  prospectus  and  furtherjinformation  address  Ralph 
Holmes,  The  Art  Institute  of  Chicago. 

BATCHELDER  CRAFT  SHOP 
Pasadena,  California. 

Courses  of  Summer  work  are  offered  in  Design,  Composition,  Pottery, 
Leather,  Embroidery,  Jewelry;  beginning  June  26  through  a  period  of  four 
weeks.  Detailed  information  of  this  work  will  be  furnished  on  application, 
Ernest  A.  Batchelder,  Director. 
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BRADLEY  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTE 
Peoria,  Illinois,  June  27  to  July  30,  1910. 

• 

Course  in  Art  Metal  Work  under  Arthur  F.  Payne  (silversmith,  sample 
maker,  member  of  Boston  Society  of  Arts  and  Crafts,  for  two  years  director 
of  Arts  Crafts  School,  Columbus,  0.)*  Also  courses  in  Design,  Stenciling, 
Leather  Tooling,  Freehand  Drawing,  Constructive  Design,  Elementary  Hand- 
work, Woodworking,  Mechanical  Drawing,  Machine  Drawing,  Machine  Tool 
Work,  Pattern-Making,  Textiles,  Sewing,  Dressmaking,  Art  Needlework, 
Cooking,  Chemistry  of  Foods,  Physiological  Chemistry,  and  Bacteriology. 
Lectures  on  Manual  Training  by  Joseph  Henry  Judd,  Superintendent  of  Handi- 
craft, Manchester,  England.  Three  hours  of  work  a  day  in  each  subject;  full 
credit  courses.    Send  for  circular. 

CHICAGO  ACADEMY  OF  FINE  ARTS 

Special  Tutoring  during  the  summer  in  any  branch  of  Art  Training,  at 
any  time  and  for  any  length  of  time. 

Also  the  Regular  Classes  in  Illustration,  Drawing,  Painting,  Cartoon, 
Commercial  Illustration,  Composition,  Design,  School  Methods  and  Crafts, 
for  which  tuition  is  $25.00  for  the  three  summer  months. 

Studios  overlook  Lake  Michigan  and  are  light  and  airy.  Credits  and 
certificates  given.  Boarding  places  on  application  to  M.  M.  Newman,  Secretary, 
No.  6  East  Madison  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

CHICAGO  SCHOOL  OF  APPLIED  AND  NORMAL  ART 

Has  announced  a  three  weeks'  simimer  term  beginning  August  first  and 
closing  August  nineteenth. 

The  regular  art  school  will  be  in  session  at  this  time  and  offers  to  teachers 
and  others  an  opportunity  to  study  drawing  and  painting  from  the  nude  and 
costumed  model,  illustration  and  cartoon,  design  and  composition,  and  other 
subjects,  with  its  regular  instructors.  A  special  summer  class  for  teachers 
under  Miss  Church's  instruction,  will  study  classroom  methods,  and  such  phases 
of  the  crafts,  water  color,  design  and  composition,  modeling  and  sketching 
from  figure  and  flowers,  as  come  under  the  conditions  of  the  primary,  grammar 
and  high  schools.  The  summer  session  wiU  be  held  in  the  beautiful  studios 
of  the  school,  in  the  new  Harvester  Building  which  faces  Lake  Michigan  and 
which  enjoys  the  cool  lake  breezes 
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COGGESHALL  CAMP  AND  STUDIO 

At  Lanesyille,  Cape  Ann,  Mass.    Open  until  September  15th. 

Offers  a  course  of  instruction  in  drawing  and  painting  from  nature  under 
an  experienced  teacher  who  has  studied  and  painted  in  many  lands.  Beginners 
and  those  who  have  made  some  progress  in  out-of-door  sketching  will  find 
here  an  unusual  opportunity  to  work  directly  from  nature,  in  oil,  water  color, 
charcoal  or  pencil  by  new  and  simplified  methods.  The  camp  buildings  and 
studio  were^  designed  and  built  especially  for  this  work  and  are  situated  beside 
the  sea  on  a  beautiful  spot  on  the  Cape  Ann  shore.  This  art  students'  camp 
is  unique  in  that  it  provides  comfortable  room,  good  board  and  best  of  practical 
instruction  with  pleasantest  vacation  surroundings  and  can  accommodate 
a  few  who  do  not  care  to  work  in  the  classes,  thus  enabling  students  to  bring 
friends  as  room-mates  who  would  enjoy  the  out-of-door  1  fe.  An  illustrated 
booklet  on  application.  John  I.  Coggeshall,  473  Beacon  Street,  Lowell,  Mass. 
After  June  15th  at  Lanesville. 

COLLEGE  OF  FIffE  ARTS,  UNIVERSITY  OF  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 

Summer  classes  in  fine  and  applied  arts. 

Teachers'  normal  course  covering  all  school  grades.  July  5th  to  August 
27th.  Catalogue  on  request.  W.  L.  Judson,  Dean,  212  Thome  St.,  Los  Angeles, 
California. 

COMMONWEALTH  ART  COLONY,  "A  PLACE  FOR  WORK  AND  PLAY," 
Boothbay  Harbor  on  the  Coast-of-Maine. 

This  is  not  a  camp,  neither  is  it  strictly  a  school.  Comfortable  rooms  in 
private  homes  and  new  cottages  or  hotels,  with  bath,  piano  and  all  conveniences 
are  the  regular  thing.  Tents  and  bungalows  are  for  those  who  prefer  the  out- 
of-door  life. 

There  is  a  great  variety  of  picturesque  subjects  for  artists  and  photographers. 
The  workshops  and  studios  are  well  equipped.  Craftsmen  may  sell  their 
products  in  the  Colony  store;  Supervisors  may  take  courses  in  methods;  and 
Grade  Teachers  receive  help  in  their  Industrial  or  Art  Work. 

Many  do  not  study  at  all,  but  come  just  for  the  outing,  and  because  it  is 
an  interesting  place  full  of  interesting  people.  There  is  plenty  of  social  life 
at  the  Colony  and  in  the  village. 

Send  for  illustrated  booklets.  A.  6.  Randall,  Director  of  Manual  Arts, 
Providence,  R.  I. 
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CORNELL  UNIVERSITY 

The  Nineteenth  Summer  Session  of  Cornell  University,  July  6  to  Au^^t  i6 
will  continue  to  offer  a  large  range  of  work  in  Industrial  Education,  including 
courses,  theoretical  and  practical,  in  Drawing  and  Art 

For  full  information  address  The  Registrar,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

MR.  MARSHAL  T.  FRY'S  SUMMER  ART  CLASS 
Southampton,  N.  Y. 

Fourth  Season,  July  xith  to  August  23rd,  six  weeks.  The  courses  are  of 
especial  interest  to  tiiose  teaching  in  the  schools.  The  various  subjects  con- 
sidered in  the  courses  will  include  Elementary  Drawing  and  Composition  of 
Landscape  and  Still  Life,  Sketching  from  the  figure,  advanced  work  in  Land- 
scape and  Still  Life  Painting,  Out-door  Sketching,  etc.  Use  of  the  Figure  and 
Landscape  in  the  Illustration  of  stories  and  verses.  Cover  Designs,  etc. 

The  Principles  of  Design  will  be  taught  in  their  relation' to  Clay  Modelling 
and  Pottery  Making,  Overglaze,  Keramics,  Textiles,  Lettering,  Book  Plates, 
Holiday  Greetings,  etc.  Clay  Modelling  and  Pottery  will  be  considered  more 
especially  with  reference  to  the  needs  of  those  who  teach  these  subjects  in  the 
schools.  Building  of  Pottery  forms,  and  ornamentation,  making  of  tiles,  use 
of  color  in  connection  with  Pottery  and  Modelling. 

LYME  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

The  Ninth  Season  of  the  Lyme  Summer  SchooL 

Will  open  as  usual  June  fifteenth  and  close  September  fifteenth.  The 
classes  will  be  under  the  personal  instruction  and  direction  of  Mr.  Frank  Vincent 
Du  Mond  who  will  give  three  criticisms  each  week.  Two  of  these  will  be  out 
of  doors  on  figure  and  landscape  painting.  The  third  will  be  a  general  talk 
based  upon  all  and  any  kind  of  work  produced  during  the  week.  This  has 
for  its  object  the  stimulating  of  personal  tendencies  and  efforts  and  the  consider- 
ation of  the  esthetic  side  of  the  summer's  work.  It  has  proven  of  the  greatest 
value  to  students  and  teachers  alike. 

For  information  as  to  terms,  materials,  board,  railways,  etc.,  apply  to  Miss 
Martha  L.  Purdin,  131  Stuyvesant  Ave.,  Arlington,  New  Jersey.  After  June 
first,  Lyme,  Connecticut 
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MARTHA'S  VINETARD  SCHOOL  OF  ART 

Vineyard  Haven,  Maaa.    Conducted  by  Arthur  R.  Freedlander. 

The  Sixth  Season  commences  June  aoth,  ends  September  aoth,  igxo. 

Instruction  will  be  given  in  Landscape,  Marine  and  Figure  Painting  in 
all  mediums.  There  will  be  three  criticisms  a  week.  Students  receiving  liieir 
full  share  of  individual  attention.  A  well  appointed  Studio  will^e  at  the 
entire  disposal  of  students.  In  inclement  weather  work  from  the  model  will  be 
continued  here.  Class  for  Beginners.  Terms:  The  tuition  will  be  fifteen  dol- 
lars a  month  payable  in  advance.  A  special  two  weeks'  course  at  ten  dollars 
For  the  season  forty  dollars  Special  Course  for  Students  of  Architecture.  This 
course  is  designed  to  be  of  great  value  in  developing  the  students'  facility  in 
the  handling  of  water  color  and  washes.  It  will  comprise  landscape  and 
marine  painting,  studying  the  massing  of  foliage,  cloud  and  sky  effects,  etc. 
Subjects  will  be  chosen  with  a  view  to  their  utility  in  the  rendering  of  ^'projects." 

Vineyard  Haven,  after  three  centuries  of  existence  is  one  of  the  rare  places 
left  unspoiled  by  modem  progress.  The  climate  is  delightful,  and  for  recrea- 
tion the  student  will  find  excellent  boating,  bathing  and  fishing. 

MINNEAPOLIS  SCHOOL  OF  FINE  ARTS 

Summer  Term,  June  13  to  August  13, 19x0. 

Drawing  and  painting  from  the  object;  out-door  sketching  in  black- 
and-white  and  color;  sketching  from  the  costumed  figure;  composition  and 
illustration. 

Normal  Art  Course  for  teachers. 

Special  class  in  out-door  painting. 

The  schoolrooms,  well  lighted  and  accessible  by  elevator,  are  situated  on 
the  fourth  fioor  of  the  public  library  building.  For  particulars  apply  to  Robert 
Koehler,  Director,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

MONHEGAN  ISLAND  SCHOOL  OF  METAL  WORK  AND  JEWELRY 
At  Monhegan  Island,  Maine,  July  5  to  August  13,  zgzo. 

The  courses,  with  instruction  three  mornings  each  week,  are  planned  for 
beginners,  advanced  students  and  teachers.  Those  without  previous  instruc- 
tion will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  spend  a  useful  and  entertaining  summer 
in  forming  artistic  pieces  of  jewelry  and  table-ware  of  actual  financial  value 
and  service. 
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The  Island  of  Monhegan  lies  off  the  coast  of  Maine  and  is  one  of  the  most 
attractive  and  unique  ih  the  North  Atlantic.  The  fresh  ocean  air  is  a  most 
pleasing  stimulus  to  work  in  the  studio,  picturesquely  located  in  the  spruces 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  ocean  cliffs.  The  uninterrupted  horizon,  so  suggestive 
of  mid-ocean,  island  traditions,  boating,  fishing,  all  afford  a  pleasing  recreation 
for  leisure  hours. 

The  director,  William  H.  Vamum,  pupil  of  L.  H.  Martin,  Dr.  Ross  and 
others,  has  had  many  years  of  experience  in  teaching  the  subject  from  the 
craft  and  educational  standpoint.    For  circulars,  apply  to  William  H.  Vamum, 
Director,  School  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts,  James  Millikin  University,  Decatur, 
Illinois. 

NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF  FINE  AND  APPLIED  ART 

The  Summer  School  of  the  New  York  School  of  Fine  and  Applied  Art, 
from  July  first  to  August  thirty-first,  located  at  Chester,  Mass.,  in  the  famous 
Berkshire  Hills,  easy  of  access  on  the  main  line  of  the  Boston  and  Albany 
Railroad,  one  hour  west  from  Springfield,  with  ten  (lo)  trains  daily.  Cool, 
dry  with  pure  air  and  water  and  comfortable  homes,  offers  an  unusual  oppor- 
tunity for  Art  Study,  and  true  summer  enjojrment  in  a  rural  way.  Classes  in 
out-of-door  work  from  landscape  and  the  model.  Studio  classes  in  illustration, 
from  the  head  and  sketch.  Normal  Art,  Interior  Decoration,  Advertising, 
Design  and  the  Crafts.  All  work  is  individual,  and  students  may  specialize 
in  the  classes  best  adapted  to  their  particular  need.  The  work  is  tmder  the 
personal  direction  of  Frank  Alvah  Parsons,  who  returns  from  Europe  at  this 
time  especially  to  take  up  the  work  with  the  summer  school. 

NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

Dr.  Haney's  classes  in  "Methods  of  Teaching  Art  in  High  School"  and  in 
"Practice  of  Design.*' 

University  Heights,  for  three  weeks,  July  6th,  to  27th. 

The  New  York  University,  in  extending  its  policy  of  offering  under  Dr. 
Haney,  post-graduate  courses  in  the  arts,  presents  this  summer  a  unique  and 
very  condensed  scheme  of  instruction  in  "Methods  of  Teaching  Art  in  High 
Schools."  Sixty  elaborately  illustrated  lectures  are  to  be  given  on  six  topics, 
including:  "Representative  Drawing"  with  emphasis  upon  memory  work 
and  constructive  principles;  "Figure  Drawing"  with  the  essentials  of  artistic 
anatomy;  "Pencil  Drawing  from  Nature";  "Design"  with  many  practical  prob- 
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lems;  "Color"  with  emphasis  on  the  practical  development  of  color  harmony, 
and  ten  lectures  full  of  new  and  important  suggestions  on  "Art  in  relation 
to  the  life  of  the  pupil."  As  the  University  plans  to  change  the  courses  each 
year,  this  methods  course  will  not  be  repeated  in  191 1. 

Dr.  Haney  also  gives  this  session  his  studio  course  in  "Practice  of  Design" 
with  two  daily  lessons  and  criticisms,  and  the  development  of  many  practical 
problems.  A  full  synopsis  of  both  courses  is  given  in  an  illustrated  circular 
issued  by  the  University,  to  be  obtained  of  Prof.  James  E.  Lough,  Director 
Summer  School,  Washington  Square,  New  York  City. 

STOUT  INSTITUTE 

Menomonie,  Wisconsin. 

The  Fifth  Annual  Summer  Session  will  be  held  from  August  ist  to  Sep- 
tember 2nd,  1910. 

Twenty-five  Courses  in  Manual  Training;  Sixteen  Courses  in  Domestic 
Economy;  Three  Courses  in  Art;  Regular  Faculty;  Full  Equipment  of  the 
Institute  Available;  Outing  Camp  proposed  for  men;  First-class  accommoda- 
tions in  dormitories  for  women. 

For  full  information,  address  L.  D.  Harvey,  President  Stout  Institute. 

SUMMER  INSTITUTE  OF  MECHANIC  ARTS 

Mount  Hermon,  Santa  Cruz  County,  California.    June  20  to  July  30,  six 
weeks. 

Courses:  Primary  grades — Correlated  and  Illustrated  Handwork,  Art 
in  Handwork,  Cardboard  Construction,  Clay  and  Pottery,  Sewing,  Wood  Con- 
structions, Basketry,  Weaving  and  Cardwork.  Elementary  grades — Domestic 
Science,  Bent  Iron,  Riveting  and  Hammered  Metals.  Advanced  grades — 
Domestic  Science,  Woodworking  and  Simple  Furniture,  Applied  Design,  Ham- 
mered Brass  and  Copper,  Freehand  Drawing,  Water  Color,  Lectures. 

The  purposes  of  the  Institute  are:  (i)  To  give  to  teachers  and  students 
of  manual  arts  and  household  arts  exactly  such  work  as  they  wish  and  need; 
(2)  To  correlate  art  and  hand  work,  making  each  project  artistic,  and  applying 
all  design  to  specific  pieces  of  hand  work ;  (3)  To  offer  all  work  as  far  as  possible 
in  the  open  fresh  air;  (4)  To  secure  instructors  of  broad  college  training  and 
of  practical  experience  in  public  school  work;  (5)  To  minimize  theoretical 
instruction  and  stress  especially  experience  in  doing  and  making. 
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Individual  method  of  instruction  will  prevail  in  all  work  offered.  It  is 
planned  to  spend  every  possible  minute  in  doing. 

Certificates  stating  quality  of  work  and  amount  of^iame  spent^on  each 
course  will  be  issued  to  all  members  of  the  Institute. 

All  possible  combinations  for  boarding  are  offered,  from  camp  cooldng 
to  the  very  best  hotel  service.  Students][wishing  to  enter  upon  real  camp  life 
will  find  Mount  Hermon  an  exceedingly  cheap  place  to  spend  the  summer. 

Forty  reservations  will  be  made  in  Camp  Sequoia  for  teachers  and  students 
of  the  Institute.    The  camp  conveniences  are  all  modem  and  hygienic. 

Write  to  Mr.  William  H.  Bouick,  Mount  Hermon,  California,  for  all 
information  regarding  accommodations  and  rates.  Make  your  reservations 
early.  Furnished  tents  may  be  had  from  $2.00  a  week  and  up.  Excellent 
board  and  life  in  tents,  $35.00  per  month. 

James  Edwin  Addicott,  B.  S.,  M.  A.,  Director,  951  Magnolia  St.,  Oakland, 
Cal.    After  June  5th,  Mt.  Hermon,  Cal. 

SUMMER  SCHOOLS  OF  CHAUTAUQUA  INSTITUTION. 

Competent  instruction.  Thirteen  departments,  including  courses  in 
Arts  and  Crafts,  under  direction  of  Henry  Turner  Bailey.  About  2,500  total 
yearly  enrollment.  The  best  environment  for  study.  Famous  lectures.  A 
place  whose  charms  are  noted.  Expense  moderate.  Catalogue  on  request 
Chautauqua,  New  York. 

SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  THE  RHODE  ISLAND  SCHOOL  OF  DESIGN 

Providence,  R.  I.,  July  6  to  August  zo. 

Teachers  of  Drawing  and  Manual  Training  as  well  as  Students  and  Crafts- 
men will  find  an  unusual  opportunity  offered  them  in  the  courses  given  this 
summer.  Those  who  are  trying  to  meet  the  demand  for  an  increased  know- 
ledge in  the  manual  arts  will  find  these  courses  very  helpfuL  All  work  wiH 
be  credited  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  winter  session,  and  certificates  wUl  be 
issued  to  students  who  have  satisfactorily  completed  a  summer  course. 

Courses:  I.  Theory  of  Design.  H.  Practical  Design.  IQ.  Out-door 
Sketch  Class.  IV.  Metal  Work  for  Grammar  and  High  Schools.  V.  Jewelry 
and  Silversmithing.  VI.  Manual  Training  for  Elementary  Schools.  VII. 
Wood  Working. 

For  further  information  send  for  circular,  address  Augustus  F.  Rose, 
Director  of  Summer  School 
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SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  THE  SOUTH 

University  of  Tennessee,  Knozville.    Six  weeks,  June  21  to  July  29,  1910. 

Twenty  courses  in  Manual  Tr^ning,  Drawing,  and  Arts  and  Crafts. 

Adapted  especially  to  the  needs  of  teachers. 

Under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Royal  Bailey  Farnum,  supervisor  of  drawing 
for  the  Department  of  Education  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  Prof.  Frederick 
James  Corl,  of  Dupont  Manual  Training  School,  Louisville,  Ky.  Eight  instruc- 
tors.   Systematic  courses  running  through  four  years. 

Certificates  and  credits  for  satisfactory  work  done.  For  further  inform- 
ation, address  P.  P.  Claxton,  Superintendent. 

SUMMER  SKETCH  CLASS 

Rhoda  Holmes  Nicholls  will  take  a  limited  number  of  students  during 
the  months  of  July  and  August  at  East  Gloucester,  Mass. 

.  Tuition  includes  three  open  air  lessons  a  week  besides  a  general  criticism 
on  Saturday  morning  in  the  studio,  of  all  work  done  during  the  week.  East 
Gloucester  is  a  well-known  haunt  for  artists  owing  to  its  many  picturesque 
spots,  and  its  situation  between  the  harbor  and  the  ocean  render  it  cool 
enough  to  work  with  ease  throughout  the  summer. 

For  further  information,  apply  to  Rhoda  Holmes  Nicholls, 

Colonial  Studios,  39  West  67th  St,  New  York. 

TEACHERS  COLLEGE 

Professor  Arthur  Wesley  Dow  will  remove  his  Ipswich  Summer  School 
of 'Art  to  Teachers  College  this  summer  and  wiU  be  present  to  give  personal 
attention  to  the  courses.  They  will  be  similar  to  those  formerly  given  at 
Ipswich,  with  the  added  advantage  of  the  work  offered  by  the  college  in  indus- 
trial and  household  arts,  in  education  and  in  other  matters  of  interest  to  the 
art  teacher.  The  libraries  of  the  university,  the  textile  collections  and  Professor 
Dow's  own  collection  of  Japanese  prints  will  be  available  to  the  student. 
There  will  also  be  opportunity  for  landscape  painting,  and  the  instructor  will 
give  class  criticism  and  illustrated  lectures  upon  art  appreciation. 

CHARLES  H.  WOODBURY'S  OGUNQUIT  SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  DRAWING 

AND  PAINTING 

July  5th  to  August  13th. 

Painting  in  Oil  and  Water  Color.  Course  in  Pencil  Drawing  especially 
adapted  to  teachers.  For  information  apply  to  Miss  Susan  M.  Ketcham, 
Secretary,  61  Blacheme,  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  or  Charles  H.  Woodbury, 
Ogunquit,  Maine. 
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WORCESTER  GUILD  FOR  TEXTILE  CRAFTS 

Second  season.  Summer  Classes  at  Leicester,  Mass.,  six  miles  from 
Worcester  on  state  road.  Sara  Gannett  Houghton,  Director.  Formerly 
teacher  of  Weaving  and  Dyeing  at  the  Worcester  Art  Museum  School  and 
Crafts  Shops. 

A  delightful,  old-fashioned.  New  England  house  with  orchard  and  garden. 
A  garret  for  looms  and  weaving.  A  big  summer  kitchen  for  dyeing.  Individ- 
ual instruction  in  weaving,  stenciling  and  dyeing,  ecclesiastical  embroidery, 
and  modem  needlework,  based  on  the  study  of  mediaeval  tapestries. 

For  information  concerning  details  of  classes,  hours  and  terms,  and  board 
and  lodging,  which  may  be  sectired  near  the  Guild  House,  at  very  moderate 
rates,  address  Secretary  Textile  Crafts  Guild,  Leicester.  Classes  open  about 
July  I  St.  Applications  should  be  made  at  once.  An  Automobile  Tea-room, 
and  a  Salesroom  will  be  open  for  the  accommodation  of  students,  and  for  their 
work,  on  acceptance. 

A  well-known  artist  will  conduct  an  out-door  sketching  class  on  the  request 
of  a  sufficient  number  of  applicants. 

PRANG  SUMMER   SCHOOLS 

Nineteen  summer  schools  for  the  promotion  of  public  school  art  instruction 
will  be  held  under  the  ati:ipices  of  The  Prang  Educational  Company,  during 
the  season  of  1910.  These  schools  will  be  held  in  various  cities  and  states 
throughout  the  country. 

The  Courses  offered  in  the  various  schools  will  be  thorough  and  up-to-date, 
and  will  present  the  most  modern  conceptions  of  the  relation  of  art  education 
to  vocational  training  in  its  broadest  sense,  and  wiU  include  instruction  in 
normal  methods,  in  representative  and  constructive  drawing  and  in  the  various 
phases  of  design.  Each  of  the  schools  wiU  be  in  charge  of  instructors  well 
known  in  their  fields  of  work,  and  with  specialists  in  the  various  departments 
of  handicrafts  and  design.  Several  of  these  schools  have  been  in  operation  for 
years,  and  the  work  taken  up  each  summer  is  so  related  that  teachers  who 
so  desire  may  continue  their  work  in  the  various  courses  without  undue 
repetition  of  the  work.  Certificates  of  attendance  for  each  year  are  issued  to 
students  who  satisfactorily  complete  the  Course. 

All  of  the  schools  are  under  the  direction  of  Hugo  B.  Froehlich,  Director 
of  the  Educational  Work  of  The  Prang  Educational  Company,  113  University 
Place,  New  York  City.    Circulars  of  the  various  schools  upon  request. 
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VARIATIONS  ON  A  LINE  THEME 

THE  twenty-four  pillow  tops,  shown  in  these  photographs, 
are  by  the  girls  and  boys  of  one  fifth  grade.  There  were 
twenty-eight  pupils  in  the  grade.  The  other  four  were  far  from 
failures.  Belonging  to  the  quicker  workers,  they  already  covered 
fat,  finished  pillows  and  did  not  fit  in  the  plan  of  the  photograph. 

These  designs  represent  the  result  of  a  lesson  given  on  one 
general  line  theme.  The  children  worked  with  a  nine-inch  scale, 
divided  by  folds  as  described  in  the  article  on  Printing  in  the  June 
School  Arts  Book,  1908.  This  length  represented  one-half  the 
side  of  the  square,  and  the  design  element,  of  course,  exists  in 
one-eighth  of  the  square. 

The  floss  used  in  working  them  was  knitting  cotton,  wound 
into  skeins  and  dyed  by  the  children  in  their  schoolroom.  After 
being  worked  in  outline  the  spaces  were  dyed  according  to  the 
water  color  design  first  prepared.  The  color  schemes  were  in 
any  grayed  color  of  the  range  of  their  water  colors.  Each  design, 
however,  was  to  be  in  tones  and  tints  of  one  color.  The  color 
values  are  of  course  changed  somewhat  by  the  camera.  Some 
show  much  more  contrast  than  in  reality.  Others  are  weakened 
according  as  the  color  was  one  to  take  light  or  dark. 

But  it  is  not  as  to  values  we  wish  to  claim  special  merit. 
Considering  the  age  of  these  children,  from  ten  to  fourteen,  the 
range  of  variation  in  line  treatment  seems  rather  interesting.  I 
believe  it  is  impossible  to  secure  so  great  a  variation  on  one 
theme  from  even  mature  pupils  without  the  aid  of  this  simple  scale. 

On  Plate  III  is  shown  the  line  theme  practically  as  given. 
Designs  were  to  be  built  parallel  to  vertical,  horizontal  or  the 
oblique  of  the  diagonal,  and  the  diagonal  center.  The  first 
suggestion  was  the  key-pattern  beginning  at  corners.    If  spaces 
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PLATE  m 


A  rhythmic  scale,  a  line  theme,  and  a  typical  variation  by  a  fifth  grade  pupil. 

resulting  were  too  great,  subdivision  was  suggested.  In  study- 
ing some  of  the  resulting  patterns  the  interchange  of  dark  and 
light  is  fascinating.  Look  at  the  light  of  the  design  first.  Then 
consider  the  dark  as  an  individual  treatment. 

Now  the  moral  of  this  is  not  to  say  these  are  the  best  designs 
that  could  be  made.  It  is  not  that  anyone  shall  try  to  reproduce 
these.  But  in  many  a  book  or  pamphlet  on  design  are  little 
hints  of  themes  waiting  to  be  taken  and  rendered  in  a  multitude 
of  line  harmonies;  not  to  be  copied  but  to  be  re-cast  in  your 
own  measures, — adapted  to  your  problems, — ^for  your  own  exceed- 
ing pleasure, — ^if  it  so  becomes  most  truly  ''your  own  design." 

It  is  for  a  drawing  supervisor  as  she  studies  the  book  page, 
the  wall,  or  case  of  the  museum,  the  artist's  touch  everywhere, 
to  be  on  the  lookout  for  themes,  analyze  them  for  the  simple 
line  divisions, — then  forget,  lose  or  destroy  all  but  the  basic  plan, 
and  in  a  new  treatment  of  proportion  and  color  to  recreate  those 
themes  and  lead  her  children  to  do  likewise.  Variation,  more 
than  any  other  means,  leads  to  analysis  of  themes  in  line  about 
the  pupil  in  daily  life. 

CHARLOTTE  REED 
Supervisor  of  Art  Inttmctioii  ^ 

ManhaUtown,  Iowa  IO3D 


OUT-DOOR  SKETCHING 

-DOOR  sketching  with  the  usual  large 
lasses  of  public  school  children  is  gen- 
rally  thought  to  be  a  difficult  undertak- 
ig.  In  this  article  I  shall  try  to  show 
ow  it  is  possible  to  take  out  a  class  of 
venty-five  chUdren  and  teach  them  how 

>  make  a  simple  sketch.  Perhaps  this 
Etn  best  be  done  by  relatiog  some  of  our 
wn  experiences. 

As  I  walked  to  school  one  bright 
imshiny  day  in  June,  the  thought  came 

>  me,  passing  a  certain  old  barn  in  the 
iiburbs,  what  a  nice  sketch  could  be 
lade  there,  and  I  began  to  wonder 
rhether  the  class  of  boys  then  waiting 

lor  a  lesson  in  landscape  drawing,  could 
be  managed  out  of  doors.  The  most  talented  boy  was  also 
the  most  mischievous,  so  with  many  misgivings  I  made  plans 
for  a  trial. 

The  start  was  soon  made  and  from  the  steps  of  a  church 
we  found  we  could  took  down  a  narrow  street  to  the  country 
beyond  and  get  an  excellent  view  of  "Miller's  old  barn."  All 
were  soon  at  work  and  to  my  surprise  were  so  interested  that 
even  the  street  cars  passed  unnoticed.  Quite  a  number  of  very 
good  sketches  were  made,  and  the  one  reproduced  here  was  the 
work  of  the  mischievous  lad  who  was  thoroly  subdued — so 
absorbed  in  making  his  first  sketch  from  nature.     (Illus.  No.  i). 

As  this  attempt  had  proven  successful  I  was  encouraged 
to  try  again  and  have  since  made  many  excursions  with  the 
children,  always  with  good  results.  Many  of  the  pupils  are 
awakened  in  this  manner  to  the  value  of  their  previous  landscape 
lessons  from  pictures,  and  also  to  an  appreciation  of  the  beauties 
of  nature  hitherto  passed  by  without  notice. 
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Since  that  first  trip  many  available  places  have  been  dis- 
covered and  we  have  learned  to  surmount  many  difficulties 
which  presented  themselves.  The  simpler  the  equipment  for 
this  work,  the  better,  so,  by  folding  our  g'  x  12*  drawing  sheet 
twice,  we  have  a  small  pad,  not  easily  blown,  away,  and  which 


Clan  tktlching  on  Brawn'i  wharf,  Billimore.      Tbcrt  Is  no  lack  a( 
Iniercjt  In  mch  work. 

can  be  held  in  place  on  a  book — usually  the  Art  Text  Book. 
When  preparing  for  the  trip  each  pupil  is  provided  also  with  a 
soft  pencil,  eraser,  and  finder,  and  the  making  and  use  of  the 
latter  explained.  The  interest  aroused  during  this  preparation 
is  never  failing  and  as  a  responsive  class  is  always  an  inspiration 
to  a  teacher,  her  own  interest  is  increased  and  she  is  encouraged 
to  hope  for  the  best  results.  Our  plan  is  always  to  spend  a  short 
time  before  starting  in  studying  some  good  pencil  sketches, 
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recalling  what  we  baye  learned  about  appearances  of  receding 
lines,  etc.  Especially  do  we  dweU  upon  the  importance  of  the 
study  of  values. 

Recently,  from  a  school  situated  not  far  from  the  water's 


Ou>  o[  the  tkelchei  inids  an  BrowD't  wlurf.    Such  •lutchca  now  Mem  to  the  [nipili 

lo  be  red  plclurei. 

edge  we  walked  a  short  distance  to  find  space  on  a  long  wharf, 
where  we  had  abundant  material  for  sketching. 

Before  starting  on  this  trip  the  pupils  were  told  that  they 
would  probably  see  many  interesting  objects—far  too  many  to 
put  in  one  picture;  theu  some  suggestions  about  the  necessary 
simplicity  of  the  sketch  were  given  at  the  blackboard — how  the 
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end  of  a  pier  or  wharf  might  be  selected  as  a  centre  of  interest, 
and  with  suggestions  of  the  buildings,  tall  chimneys,  or  whatever 
might  be  seen  beyond,  and  a  boat  or  two  as  a  nearer  object,  in 
the  foreground,  an  interesting  little  picture  might  be  made. 


The  old  fannhouK.  bd  attiictiTe  spot  to  nhlch  man;  tkclchlnit  trips  lutt  bHn  midi. 

The  giving  of  these  instructions  before  the  start,  where  all 
may  hear,  is  a  necessity,  and  then  no  time  need  be  lost -upon 
arriving  at  the  destination.  The  photograph  will  tell  of  the 
interest  shown  in  the  work.     (Illus,  No.  2). 

Usually  a  small  pencil  sketch  can  be  made  in  an  hour — the 
time  of  an  ordinary  drawing  lesson  in  an  eighth  grade,  but  it  is 
desirable  to  have  longer  time  and  often  the  class  teacher,  especially 
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OUT-DOOR  SKETCmSG  KEYWORTH 

if  she  is  the  teacher  of  language,  is  willing  to  add  to  our  time  for 
sketching  from  her  own  period,  and  frequently  glad  to  go  along, 
with  the  idea  in  mind  that  the  children  may  gain  from  observation 
new  material  for  a  language  paper  which  she  may  require  from 


them  later.  The  time  is  never  long,  for  when  the  signal  comes 
to  stop  work,  the  pleas  are  always  for  "just  a  few  more  minutes," 
so  that  finishing  touches  may  be  added  to  what  seem  to  them 
now  to  be  real  pictures.     (Illus.  No.  3), 

We  are  not  always  near  the  water  front,  however.     Within 
ten  minutes'  walk  of  another  school  we  have  found  an  open  lot, 
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where,  on  the  edge,  an  old  fannhouBe  still  stands.  This  has 
been  an  attractive  spot  for  many  trips — one  quite  recently,  from 
which  we  have  a  sketch  reproduced.     (Illus.  No.  4). 

Even  a  small  city  square  or  park  is  not  to  be  despised  as  a 
vantage  point,  for  even  tho  the  subject  matter  be  limited  to 
glimpses  of  towers  and  tall  chimneys  thru  fbe  trees,  such 
sketches  as  the  one  shown  of  our  old  shot-tower  possess  much 
interest.     (Illus.  No.  S). 

And  next  day,  in  the  class  room,  how  eager  they  all  are  that 
other  classes  may  be  allowed  to  see  the  sketches  placed  upon  the 
wall,  which  really  all  look  well.     (Illus.  wharf  sketches.) 

Looking  back  upon  their  school  days  such  events  as  these 
stand  out  in  bold  relief,  and  never  fail  to  leave  their  impress  tipon 
the  minds  of  boys  and  girls. 

It  has  been  proven  that  many  do  go  much  further  in  after 
years  with  out-door  sketching. 

ELIZABETH  A.  KEYWORTH 
B«ltliiior«,  MurliDd 


MANUAL  ARTS  IN  OPEN  AIR  SCHOOLS 

DURING  the  past  school  year,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  the 
schools  of  European  countries,  taking  the  trip  under  the 
auspices  of  the  National  Civic  Federation  of  America. 

The  subjects  of  study  assigned  to  me  were  Elementary  Manual 
Training,  and  Trade  Schools  for  Girls.  The  countries  I  visited 
were  the  British  Isles,  Germany,  France,  Holland,  Belgium, 
and  Switzerland.  The  trip  extended  over  a  period  of  about 
fourteen  weeks. 

At  the  time  I  arrived  in  London,  the  London  Council,  of 
which  the  Board  of  Education  is  a  part,  were  considering  the 
introduction  of  handwork  into  what  they  call  the  lower  standards, 
— Slower  grades  in  our  country.  Representing  the  head  of  such 
a  department  in  our  country,  I  was  invited  to  talk  before  the 
London  Teachers'  Association  the  first  week  I  was  in  London. 
After  that  I  gave  nine  public  talks  in  London  and  met  many  of 
the  Head  Inspectors,  and  was  taken  about  by  them  to  see  the 
elementary  schools — special  schools  of  all  kinds — schools  for 
the  blind,  deaf,  mentally  deficient,  incorrigible,  crippled,  trade 
schools  for  girls  and  continuation  schools, — and  this  newest 
phase  of  educational  development  in  Europe — the  open  air  or 
forest  schools. 

Generally  speaking,  educational  handwork  in  the  lower 
standards  in  the  foreign  cotmtries,  that  I  visited,  was  curiously 
lacking,  but  in  these  special  schools  it  is  splendidly  developed. 
In  these  schools  I  found  the  manual  arts  in  process,  very  similar 
in  method  and  in  educational  value  to  those  found  in  the  best 
public  and  model  training  schools  in  America. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  to  receive  the  best  and  most  progressive 
education  in  London  a  child  must  belong  to  one  of  the  above 
classes  of  abnormal  children. 

Handwork,  in  its  various  phases,  is  made  \he  basis  of  all 
the  work  in  these  special  schools  and  the  other  subjects  are  made 
vital   thru   the   teaching   of   this   means  of   expression.    The 
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results  in  the  children  are  marvellous.  It  seems  strange  that  the 
educational  authorities  do  not  see  that  if  such  training  will  do 
so  much  for  the  abnormal  child,  it  would  do  far  more  for  the 
normal  child,  who  will  be  the  future  citizen  of  a  country. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  comment  further  on 
the  regular  schools  of  European  countries,  as  this  would  take  the 
space  of  several  articles,  but  I  must  pass  on  to  the  very  interesting 
work  done  in  the  open  air  schools  of  England  and  Germany. 

Within  the  past  five  years  Germany  and  England  have 
established  these  open  air  schools,  the  object  of  which,  generally 
speaking,  is  to  build  up  the  health  of  the  child  in  order  that  he 
or  she  may  become  more  capable  of  assimilating  and  benefiting 
by  the  instruction  given  in  the  ordinary  schools,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  give  such  improved  educational  methods  as  the  outdoor 
conditions  make  possible.  With  this  idea  in  view,  practically 
the  whole  school  term  is  spent  in  the  open  air  (except  in  bad 
weather,  when  open  air  sheds  are  provided)  and  for  at  least  two 
hours  of  each  afternoon  every  child  is  required  to  sleep  or  rest. 

The  school  hours  are  from  9  A.  M.  to  7  P.  M.  each  day, 
except  on  Saturday,  when  school  closes  at  i  P.  M.  Children  are 
allowed  to  remain  for  games  under  the  supervision  of  some  of 
the  members  of  the  staff.  The  staff  includes  a  nurse  who  exercises 
a  general  medical  supervision,  and  is  responsible  for  the  weighing, 
bathing,  etc.,  of  the  children.  In  addition,  at  each  school,  are 
a  cook,  a  cook's  helper  and  a  caretaker,  and  one  teacher  for 
each  twenty-five  children.  The  spirit  of  sympathy,  almost  of 
csLmraderie,  between  the  staff  and  pupils  is  a  very  noticeable  and 
pleasing  feature. 

Incidentally  the  open  air  schools  have  afforded  a  field  for 

interesting  experiments,  the  results  of  which  can  be  applied  to 

.  the  ordinary  schools.    The  great  advantages  to  be  derived  from 

practical  work  have  been  demonstrated.    Every  subject  which 
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could  possibly  be  made  practical  has  been  taught  in  that  way, 
including  arithmetic  and  history. 

The  Manual  Arts,  however,  occupy  the  most  important  place 
in  the  open  air  school  curriculum,  as  the  pupils  on  admission 
were  often  incapable  of  sustained  mental  and  bodily  effort  and 
required  a  strong  incentive  to  work,  and  prominence  had  to  be 
given  to  educational  work  which  called  for  bodily  activity  and 
encouraged  resourcefulness  and  initiative.  Handwork  in  all 
its  phases,  clay  and  sand,  modeling,  basket  weaving,  sewing, 
cooking,  gardening,  and  the  household  tasks,  therefore,  occupy 
much  of  the  children's  time. 

There  are  no  set  courses.  The  sewing  consists  of  the  mak- 
ing and  mending  of  garments  for  the  children  to  wear;  assisting 
in  cooking  and  serving  the  regular  meals  for  the  children  and 
teachers  is  the  work  of  the  Domestic  Science  classes.  Each 
child  or  pair  of  children  has  a  small  plot  of  garden  to  prepare, 
to  plant,  weed  and  cultivate.  Nature  study  and  the  observation 
and  description  of  natural  objects  at  first  hand  are  insisted  upon. 
The  children  keep  daily  records  of  weather,  wind,  and  temperature. 
There  are  many  opportunities  for  the  study  of  plant  and  insect 
life.  They  design  and  execute  beautiful  weather  charts,  and 
calendars  for  home  use. 

Naturally  the  conditions  for  modeling  and  drawing  are 
ideal;  in  the  study  of  animal  life,  the  real  objects  are  utilized, 
the  cows,  horses,  and  sheep  in  the  neighboring  pastures. 

Modeling  maps  of  the  surrounding  country,  in  sand,  for 
geography  lessons,  play  an  important  part  in  the  school  pro- 
gram. 

The  trees,  birds,  flowers,  bits  of  landscape  and  even  the  com- 
mon vegetables  come  in  for  their  share  in  the  art  work,  both 
in  modeling  and  in  sketching.  Sand,  clay,  charcoal,  crayon, 
and  water  color  are  the  mediums  used. 
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All  these  gifts  of  nature,  including  the  beautiful  color  schemes 
of  the  sunsetSi  seen  for  the  first  time^by  the  children  who  had 
been  selected  from  the  slums  of  London  and  Berlin,  are  object 
lessons  never  to  be  forgotten,  and  equal  in  educational  value 
years  of  formal  education. 

During  their  five  months'  study  the  children  learn  that  there 
is  a  sphere  of  life  in  which  it  is  desirable  to  cultivate  freedom 
and  independence  of  thought  and  action,  and  another  in  which 
it  is  essential  that  this  independence  be  sacrificed  to  gain  some 
end  which  is  desirable  for  others  as  well  as  themselves. 

Physical  improvements,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  begin  after 
a  very  short  period,  and  continue  steadily  imtil  the  close  of  the 
school.  The  children  imdertake  their  duties  with  the  spirit  of 
true  citizens  and  have  true  delight  in  their  varied  educational 
work.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  they  are  vastly  benefited  by 
their  sojourn  in  the  open  air  school. 

A  long  time  will  probably  elapse  before  open  air  schools  to 
any  extent  can  be  established  in  America,  but  the  work  of  the 
crusade  against  the  great  white  plague  is  bound  to  result  in 
establishing  such  schools  in  all  large  cities, — ^first  for  tuberculous 
children — slater  on,  we  hope,  for  debilitated  children,  with  a  hope 
that  the  same  rational  methods  will  ultimately  be  used  in  the 
ordinary  schools  for  the  betterment  of  all  children. 

IDA  HOOD  CLARK 

Supervisor  of  Elementary  Manual  Arte 
MUwaukee,  Wif . 
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THIS  article  describes  the  methods  used  in  showing  flowers 
in  the  Newark,  New  Jersey,  Public  Library.  In  the  term 
^'flowers"  we  include  not  only  the  objects  that  are  generally 
understood  by  the  words  cut  flowers,  but  also  leafing  plants, 
branches  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  stalks  bearing  fruits. 

We  use  for  holders,' hydrometer  jars,  glasses  in  the  form 
of  cylinders,  with  flat  bases,  without  ornament  or  decoration 
of  any  kind.  The  larger  ones  are  ten  inches  high  and  two  inches 
in  diameter;  the  smaller  ones  eight  inches  high,  and  two  inches 
in  diameter.  These  may  be  bought  of  the  Whitall  Tatum  Com- 
pany, 46  Barclay  St.,  New  York,  at  a  special  library  or  school 
discount. 

The  work  begins  in  the  early  spring,  usually  in  April,  some- 
times a  little  earlier. 

Members  of  the  library  staff  bring  in  twigs  and  branches  of 
shrubs  and  trees,  and,  as  a  rule,  these  specimens  keep  us  supplied. 
Some  things  are  obtained  from  the  Shade  Tree  Commission  of 
the  city,  which  at  certain  times  of  the  year  is  pruning  many  of 
the  city  trees.  From  the  large  bimdles  of  prunings  which  they 
send,  we  select  those  most  characteristic  of  the  growth  of  the 
trees  or  shrubs  from  which  they  are  taken,  and  also  those  which 
are  the  most  graceful  or  striking  in  their  manner  of  branching. 

These  are  placed  in  the  jars  already  mentioned,  one  or  two 
branches  only  in  a  jar.  The  jars  stand  in  a  row,  either  on  a 
table,  a  desk,  a  catalog  case,  or  a  shelf  especially  prepared  for 
the  purpose.  The  first  and  last  mentioned  arrangements  give 
best  results.  In  our  children's  room  they  are  kept  on  a  long 
table  around  which  the  children  may  pass;  in  the  room  fre- 
quented by  older  people,  on  a  shelf  built  against  a  wall  about 
four  feet  from  the  fioor. 

The  elm,  poplar,  maple,  birch,  oak,  button-wood,  peach, 
tulip,  cherry,  plum,  and  larch  are  particularly  attractive  in  their 
branchings,  and  their  dark  lines  show  very  well  against  a  plain 
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white  background ;  but  twigs  and  branches  from  almost  any  tree 
look  well  as  the  buds  swell.  Care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  over- 
lapping of  specimens.  Each  branch  should  be  a  thing  distinct 
in  itself. 

Labels  of  cardboard,  about  two  by  four  inches,  are  used  to 
name  each  specimen.  Usually  we  give  only  the  common  English 
name.  The  use  of  the  proper  Latin  name,  with  genus  and 
species,  is  worth  while  in  some  cases. 

This  showing  of  branches  without  leaves  and  in  the  leafing 
stage  is  carried  on  thru  March  and  April.  The  effect  is  very 
beautiful;  the  buds  swell  rapidly,  and  the  growth  to  full  leaf, 
and  in  some  cases  to  flower,  is  most  interesting. 

In  late  April  and  May  growing  plants,  usually  wild  flowers, 
are  shown.  These  are  brought  in  with  soil  about  their  roots 
and  set  in  rich  earth,  in  small,  plain,  dull  green  bowls,  not  much 
larger  than  coffee  cups.  The  anemone,  buttercup,  blood  root 
wild  ginger,  hepatica,  bluet,  and  marsh  marigold  all  transplant 
to  great  advantage.    They  are  labeled  like  the  others. 

In  June,  July  and  August,  sprays  of  conmion  wild  flowers 
take  the  place  of  plants,  and  are  kept  in  the  hydrometer  jars. 
Specimens  chosen  are  usually  at  least  12  inches  long,  as  smaller 
ones  are  not  very  effective.  The  red  wood-lily,  meadow-sweet, 
painted  cup,  cardinal  flower,  tansy,  black-eyed  Susan,  steeple- 
bush,  blue  lobelia,  pickerel  weed,  turtle-head,  butterfly  weed, 
butter  and  eggs,  and  milkweed  are  found  to  be  especially  well 
adapted  for  these  displays.  Wild  carrot,  boneset,  turtle-head, 
yarrow,  and  the  common  daisy,  while  not  contributing  much 
in  color,  give  good  effects  in  line  and  form. 

In  September  the  fruits  of  wayside  plants  are  shown.  The 
word  ''fruit"  as  we  have  used  it  is  very  broad  in  its  meaning, 
covering  the  pod  of  the  milkweed,  the  boat-shaped  seed  of  the 
rattle  box,  the  red  berries  of  the  dogwood,  the  vivid  pink  and 
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green  of  the  poke-berry,  the  large  nut-shaped  fruit  of  the  stra- 
monium, the  gorgeous  red  berries  of  the  mountain  ash,  and 
many  other  delightful  specimens. 

The  special  value  of  these  particular  exhibitions  of  fruit, 
aside  from  their  beauty  of  color  and  form,  lies  in  the  fact  that 
few  persons  take  the  trouble  to  observe  flowering  plants  after 
their  period  of  conspicuous  bloom  is  past,  and  the  very  striking 
and  beautiful  aspects  of  ordinary  wild  flowers  gone  to  seed  come 
to  most  as  a  delightful  revelation. 

This  fruit  display  can  usually  be  continued  thru  October  and 
into  November,  as  the  fruits  and  seed-pods  are  very  lasting  and 
retain  their  beauty  and  freshness  long  after  ripening.  The 
curious  popping  fruit  of  the  witch-hazel  ends  this  autumn  display, 
unless  berries  and  the  fruit  of  evergreens  can  be  found.  These 
latter  will,  with  care,  last  to  the  Christmas  season,  when  holly 
and  mistletoe  are  obtainable. 

Maud  Peterson's  ''How  to  Know  the  Wild  Flowers"  is  the 
best,  if  not  the  only  popular  book  on  this  subject.  It  classifies 
wild  fruits  by  colors  only,  a  very  acceptable  classification  to 
the  non-botanical,  and  is  a  most  useful  handbook  for  out-door 
trips. 

In  all  these  displays  the  purpose  is  not  to  use  flowers  as  a 
means  of  decoration — ^tho  that  end  is  gained  and  very  acceptably, 
as  thousands  of  our  visitors  can  testify — ^but  to  bring  out  the 
beauty  of  flower,  branch,  fruit,  or  of  the  whole  plant;  to  call 
attention  to  the  individuality  of  stem,  leaf,  bloom  and  fruit;  and 
to  interest  observers  in  plant  life  as  a  whole.  No  masses  of  color 
are  used.  To  bunch  flowers  together  is  contrary  to  good  taste 
and  nature,  almost  always  gives  commonplace  and  ineffective 
results  and  speaks  of  wantonness  and  extravagance. 

Foord's  book  of  colored  plates  of  flower  design  is  an  admirable 
illustration  of  the  theory  on  which  these  little  exhibits  are  based. 
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The  art  of  arranging  flowers  is  a  most  interesting  one.  To 
acquire  skill  in  the  art  requires  many  years  of  study  and  practice, 
imless  one  has  special  taste  in  this  direction,  and  even  then  there 
is  much  to  be  learned  by  observation  and  experience.  At  the 
root  of  the  whole  matter  lies  the  principle,  long  since  discovered 
by  the  Japanese  and  exploited  more  fully  and  more  carefully 
by  them  than  by  any  other  people,  that  the  beauty  of  the  flower 
does  not  rest  in  the  color  alone;  but  in  the  manner  of  its  attach- 
ment to  its  stem  or  branch,  the  character  of  the  stem  itself,  with 
its  joints,  its  tendrils,  its  leaves,  its  peculiar  bendings,  curvatures 
and  all  the  other  things  that  go  to  make  it  distinct  from  the  like 
part  of  any  other  plant.  To  the  discriminating,  one  experiment 
is  sufficient  to  demonstrate  how  much  more  beautiful  one  twig 
or  small  branch  from  the  plum  tree  with  few  blossoms  on  it, 
or  one  flower  stalk  with  all  its  characteristic  appendages,  bear- 
ing at  its  summit  one  single  flower,  will  seem,  than  any  crowded 
bunch  of  branches,  twigs  or  flowers  can  possibly  be. 

The  work  above  described  is  done  for  our  Library  by  Helen 
Peters  Dodd,  who  has  a  wide  knowledge  of  plants,  shrubs  and 
trees.  She  has  furnished  the  facts  upon  which  this  article  is 
based. 

JOHN  COTTON  DANA 

Free  Public  Library 
Newark,  N.  J. 
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ALONG  one  Bide  of  the  Great  Hosque  in  Damascus  runs  a 
narrow,  dusliy  street,  roofed  over,  and  witli  a  predominating 
resinous  smell.  It  is  one  of  the  streets  of  the  wood-workers 
where  much  beautiful  inlaying  is  done.  Here  you  can  pause 
just  out  of  reach  of  a  passing  donkey 
or  camel  and  watch  a  man  turn  out  all 
sorts  of  queer  things  using  his  foot  to 
steady  his  chisel  while  his  hands  turn 
the  lathe  and  guide  the  wood. 

"How  interesting!  How  cleverly 
he  works  1"  you  think,  "but  that  would 
not  be  a  practicable  way  to  do  wood- 
turning  in  America."  The  same  gen- 
eral criticism  might  apply  to  the  oriental 
inlaying.  It  is  interesting;  it  is  cleverly 
done;  but  the  method  of  construction 
and  the  very  media  could  not  be  entirely 
the  same  in  the  Occident,  especially  in 
the  connection  in  which  we  intend  to 
speak  of  it,  namely,  school  crafts.  Our 
object  is  to  touch  upon  a  few  features 
of  wood  inlaying  such  as  is  done  in 
Damascus  which  might  serve  both  as 
object  lessons  and  warnings  and  which  also  give  suggestions  in 
the  fields  of  construction  and  design. 

The  details  of  construction  are  not  of  great  importance  to 
us  from  the  standpoint  of  practical  use  in  the  manual  trainiog 
room.  The  all-wood  inlaying,  done  in  small,  delicate  pieces, 
is  constructed  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  taught  in  many  of  our 
high  schools,  namely,  fastenmg  layers  of  thin  wood  and  then 
sawing  thru  to  procure  fancy  cross-sections.  There  is  a  second 
even  more  common  kind  made  of  pearl  shell  pieces  cut  and  set 
into  the  wood  to  a  depth  of  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch.     The 
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pattern  is  ostially  incised  with  a  veining  tool  and  then  silver  wire 
about  1-16*  in  width  is  hammered  into  the  cuttings.  The  pearl 
is  then  set  in  close  inside  the  wire  which  serves  also  for  ornamental 
scrolls  such  as  are  seen  in  Figures  9  and  10.    There  is  still  a  third 
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style  of  inlaying  less  frequently  seen  than  the  two  former  but  in 
some  respects  by  far  the  most  beautiful.  It  is  of  bone  inlaid 
usually  on  walnut.  From  its  blank,  unpreposesssing  exterior 
one  would  never  suppose  that  the  shop  of  the  master  of  this 
craft  contained  such  charming  pieces  of  cabinet  work  decorated 
not  over  elaborately  with  delicate  scroll  designs  in  cream  color, 
all  very  accurately  cut.    In  Damascus,  mother  of  so  many  arts, 
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the  pearl  inlaying  is  often  done  by  pitifully  small  children  who 
work  in  the  dirty,  dark  SUk,  day  in  and  day  out. 

Neither  the  varieties  of  wood,  nor  the  pear!  shell,  nor  the 
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tools  for  the  inlaying  are  at  hand  in  all  our  school  equipments. 
Uoreover  one  can  raise  doubts  as  to  the  legitimacy  of  any  attempt 
to  imitate  oriental  inlaying  in  an  American  manual  training 
class.     The  result  ought  to  be  either  a  caricature  or  an  improve- 
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ment  on  the  original  which  would  be  western  in  «fFect.  Exactly 
how  then  may  we  utilize  this  beautiful  eastern  craft  in  connection 
with  school  work? 

First:  in  the  field  of  construction,  as  an  example  of  neat 
work  the  all-wood  inlaying  is  un- 
excelled. The  surfaces  of  any  of 
the  objects  shown  in  the  plates 
are,  in  spite  of  the  thousands  of 
fragments  which  compose  them, 
glassy  smooth  to  the  touch.  The 
checker  boards,  frames,  boxes  and 
tabourets  are  perfectly  jointed 
and  highly  finished  on  all  visible 
surfaces.  It  would  be  worth  while 
to  have  a  specimen  of  this  work 
to  show  a  class  the  results  of 
careful  construction. 

The  wood  inlaying  is,  from 
its  very  nature,  most  beautiful  in 
color.    There  are  as  many  possi- 
bilities for  variety  in  hue  as  there 
ore  kinds  of  wood,  yet  with  all 
there  is  perfect  harmony  in  the  result.    It  would  be  quite  possi- 
ble to  obtain  delightful  effects  by  applying  some  of  the  oriental 
designs  in  water  color  or  stains,  keeping  strictly  to  the  range 
presented  by  the  colors  of  finished  woods. 

This  brings  us  to  the  second  and  more  important  use  of 
Damascene  inlaying,— as  a  source  of  a  great  variety  of  design. 

The  geometrical  designs  offer  at  once  the  more  enticing  field. 
The  oriental  has  a  natural  taste  for  straight  line  design,  an  instinc- 
tive feeling  for  good  composition.  This  shows  itself  in  textiles, 
rugs,  the  best  examples  of  architecture  and  even  in  such  ordinary 
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objects  as  baskets  and  the  cheep  native  pottery.  Inlaying  is 
no  exception.  In  Figure  i  we  have  the  side  of  a  tabouret  reduced 
to  simple  terms.  A  similar  design  in  detail  can  be  seen  in  Plate 
I  which  contains  several  excellent  examples  of  all-wood  inlaying 
in  purely  straight  line  design.    The  border  around  the  checker 
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board,  the  interior  of  which  is  shown  in  Plate  U,  and  the  picture 
frame  which  is  partly  inlaid  with  bone,  are  particularly  beautiful 
examples.  Plate  III  gives  only  a  faint  suggestion  of  the  richness 
of  design  on  a  desk.  On  this  piece  of  furniture,  while  the  effect 
is  symmetrical,  there  are  scarcely  two  details  of  the  design  exactly 
alike.  Figures  2 — 6  are  four  squares  taken  from  the  top  and  a 
circle  from  the  curved  shelf  support.  None  of  these  details  are  in 
the  original  more  than  i  1-2'  in  width.     Figure  6  is  a  particularly 
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neat  little  comer  design.  Figure  7  is  taken  from  the  back  panel; 
in  the  original  it  is  about  6"  square.  Considering  that  each 
variation  of  tone  in  the  sketch  represents  a  different  piece  of 
wood,  you  begin  to  realize  how  elaborate  is  the  workmanship. 


Th«  idldior  of  ■  room  la  the  Gcimio  caninlatc  at  Damiicui  ihawliic  the  eOtcl  of  ociuiM 
inlaid  work. 

The  pearl  inlajring  seems  to  lend  itself  more  readily  to  irregu- 
lar, curved  designs,  altho  the  small  frame  in  Plate  II  and  the 
tray  and  backgammon  board  in  Plate  IV  show  the  possibUities 
of  geometrical  design.  The  tray  is  a  lovely  affair  in  white  and 
dark  brown,  as  is  the  table  below  it.  The  predominating  tone 
in  the  board  is  silver  gray  with  here  and  there  gleams  of  rose 
or  green.     It  is  an  instance  of  pleasing  design  without  strong 
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contrasts.  In  the  illustrations,  page  1058,  and  in  Plate  V,  the 
German  Consulate,  are  many  instances  of  pearl  designs  applied 
to  tabourets. 

The  pearl  inlaTing  offers  many  suggestions  for  arrangements 
of  *'8potB,"  a  kind  of  design  many  children  love  to  try.  There 
are,  however,  dangers  that  lurk  in  it.  Somehow  the  real  oriental 
work  does  not  look  over-ornate  except  when  the  design  is  bad. 
An  example  of  this  is  shown  in  the  segment  of  the  table-top, 
Figure  8.  The  spots  seem  dropped  on  without  much  reference  to 
each  other.  On  tiie  other  hand  the  box  in  Plate  IV  and  the  detail 
from  a  table  top,  Figure  9,  represent  far  more  successful  use  of 
the  curved  spot,  as  also  the  table  side  in  Figure  10.    (Tail  piece.) 

In  all  the  sketches  some  attempt  has  been  made  to  show 
the  irregularity  which  characterizes  all  oriental  art.  The  finish 
is  excellent  but  frequently  when  you  stop  to  examine  details 
you  find  they  are  far  from  accurate.  Figure  8  shows  this  at  a 
glance.  Of  coiirse  the  finer  the  work  the  more  regular  the  design. 
Yet  any  piece,  however  irregularly  made,  expresses  a  certain 
amount  of  painstaking  care.  Are  they  therefore  not  worth  while 
to  show  to  ever  busy,  rather  careless  young  America? 

LAHICE  PATOB 

BelrAI.Syil> 
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OF  all  the  instincts  of  man  none  is  more  deeply  rooted  than 
his  desire  to  beautify  that  which  he  possesses,  to  decorate 
his  person,  his  weapons,  his  home,  and  all  his  belongings.  In 
the  words  of  Carlyle,  **This  desire  is  the  first  spiritual  longing  of 
the  barbarian."  From  the  time  of  the  cave-dweller  man  has 
sought  to  spell  out  his  soul  in  line  and  pattern.  As  he  has  strug- 
gled upward  he  has  in  every  age  left  the  results  of  his  desire  in 
temple  and  tomb,  in  jewel  and  picture,  in  carving  and  in  clay. 
This  legacy  is  the  aesthetic  inheritance  of  the  race,  and  one  of 
the  ends  of  education  is  to  reveal  this  aesthetic  inheritance  to 
each  in  due  season,  that  each  may  come  to  know  the  joy  of  the 
workers  who  have  willed  the  best  products  of  their  emotions  to 
posterity. 

It  must  not  be  thought,  however,  that  comprehension  of 
all  that  this  gift  means  is  to  be  gained  at  a  glance;  all  the  beauties 
of  the  arts  of  past  generations  are  not  to  be  read  by  first  intention. 
Without  understanding,  the  heritage  is  but  an  empty  one.  To 
interpret  its  meaning  is  the  business  of  education,  and  to  bring 
a  nation  to  know  its  value  is  to  educate  that  nation  to  art.  This 
is  an  important  and  a  serious  business. 

Art  permeates  our  life  everywhere.  It  decorates  our  persons, 
plans  our  homes,  lays  out  our  cities,  erects  our  monuments,  and 
ramifies  in  a  thousand  wajrs  thru  every  channel  of  trade.  It 
must  be  plain,  then,  that  it  is  a  necessity  and  not  a  luxury.  Born 
of  man's  need  it  has  served  as  index  of  his  achievement  in  every 
past  age.  The  history  of  civilization  may  best  be  read  in  art, 
for  no  nation  has  ever  risen  higher  than  its  art.  Our  gauge  of 
people's  past:  of  the  Egyptians,  Minoans,  Etruscans,  of  the 
Romans,  Gauls,  Norsemen  and  of  all  the  mysterious  kingdoms 
of  the  East  is  gotten  from  their  search  for  beauty.  Art  has  been 
the  national  thermometer  telling  to  what  heights  skill  and  culture 

*From  an  addreM  by  Dr.  Jamat  P.  Hanoy,  dtlivand  at  tba  Commflncement  Bzerdaaa 
of  tha  PaanfyWania  Mtiaattm  and  School  of  Indoatrial  Art,  Philadalphia,  Juna  S,  IBM. 
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have  risen  in  the  workshops  of  the  world.  No  material,  whether 
metal  or  bone,  clay  or  glass,  flax,  wool  or  silk,  but  has  been  dig- 
nified by  art;  and  every  museum  has  its  triumphs  of  Etruscan 
filigree,  of  Greek  marble  and  Roman  bronze,  ivory  of  India,  rug 
of  Persia,  silk  of  China,  damascening  of  Spain,  carving  of  Flanders, 
and  lace  of  Italy.  Every  material  which  could  be  woven  or 
beaten,  tempered  or  spun,  chased  or  fretted,  has  at  some  time 
had  lavished  upon  it  the  lifelong  study  of  master  craftsmen.  Its 
secrets  have  been  read  and  its  uttermost  difficulties  made  the 
delight  of  minds  that  rejoiced  in  learning  new  ways  to  bend  it 
to  art's  purposes. 

Manifold  lessons  are  to  be  learned  by  those  who  will  study 
faithfully  the  teachings  of  the  master  workers  who  have  shaped 
our  heritage.  Art  has  meant  many  things  to  many  men.  Each 
in  his  own  way  has  told  of  his  search  for  beauty  and  each  has 
learned  in  time  that  the  beauty  which  he  sought  lay  in  himself. 
Therein  is  art's  great  secret;  we  can  know  no  beauty  we  do  not 
feel.  Beauty  is  our  own  response  to  that  which  stirs  us.  It  is 
"the  thriU  in  us." 

The  old  masters  knew  no  distinction  between  an  art  fine 
and  one  not  fine.  All  arts  were  fine  to  them,  and  all  were  arts 
applied.  The  picture  took  its  place  as  decoration  and  the  painter 
of  it  did  not  scorn  to  work  in  metal,  in  clay,  in  wood  and  in  stone. 
The  earlier  artist  was  always  a  craftsman  who  understood  well 
the  significance  which  lies  in  the  words  of  Morris,  "To  give  pleasure 
in  things  we  must  use,  this  is  the  first  aim  of  decoration;  and 
the  second,  to  give  pleasure  in  things  we  must  make."  They 
understood,  too,  that  there  is  no  common  thing,  no  humble  bowl, 
no  hinge  or  key,  but  what  could  be  loved  into  beauty.  They 
show  us  in  their  work  that  beauty  depends  not  upon  elaboration 
but  that  there  is  a  luxury  of  taste  far  finer  than  the  luxury  of 
wealth. 
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Thru  art,  industry  has  preached  many  sermons.  Every 
religion  has  called  upon  it  for  aid,  and  every  faith  has  seen  its 
hopes  made  visible  in  temple  and  altar,  in  statue  and  aspiring 
pinnacle,  in  glowing  glass  or  corded  tapestry.  Patriotism  speaks 
in  the  proud  CoUeone  on  his  huge  charger,  majesty  in  the  great 
Zeus  of  Phidias,  wisdom  in  the  Moses  of  Michelangelo,  valor 
in  the  Farragut  of  our  own  Saint  Gaudens.  Truly  it  may  be 
said  there  is  no  tmiversal  language  save  only  art.  It  has  its  own 
free-masonry  and  every  man  who  comes  to  read  its  heritage  learns 
how  clearly  each  worker  has  spoken  of  his  trials  and  his  triumphs 
to  those  who  succeeded  him.  Mute  to  the  stranger,  his  handiwork 
to  the  initiate  is  eloquent:  ^'After  me  cometh  a  builder,  tell 
him  I,  too,  have  known." 

We  live,  however,  in  a  pragmatic  age,  one  which  tends  to 
sum  the  value  of  all  teaching  in  one  sententious  phrase,  ''But 
what's  it  worth?"  To  every  man,  to  every  business  corporation, 
to  every  city  and  state,  art  is  an  asset  of  high  and  definite  value. 
The  humble  clerk  dressing  a  shop  window,  and  the  wealthy  firm 
lavishing  thousands  yearly  on  its  advertising,  must  each  employ 
art's  principles  to  succeed.  The  beautiful  city  draws  heavy 
interest  on  its  investment  in  the  thousands  that  come  to  enjoy 
its  parks  and  avenues,  its  sightly  shops  and  impressive  buildings. 
The  state  which  has  fostered  the  art  instincts  of  its  people  fosters 
at  the  same  time  their  capacity  for  enjoyment  and  their  creative 
ability.  In  the  commercial  war  which  nations  wage  ever  more 
keenly,  it  is  not  the  man  behind  the  gtm,  but  he  behind  the  de- 
signer's pencil  who  leads  forward  toward  supremacy.  A  glance 
at  the  balance  sheet  of  the  world  will  show  how  for  years  France 
has  made  the  civilized  earth  pay  tribute  to  the  skill  of  her  facile 
draftsmen,  and  while  America  still  possesses  astounding  wealth 
in  raw  material,  still  does  she  turn  to  old-world  markets  there 
to  purchase  that  same  material  rendered  a  hundred  times  more 
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valuable  by  the  touch  of  art.  What  shall  it  profit  a  nation  that 
possesses  the  treasures  of  earth  if  it  cannot  refine  them  to  its 
highest  needs  I 

Welly  indeed,  have  the  peoples  across  the  seas  learned  the 
economic  value  of  art.  Following  the  lead  of  France — ^England, 
Germany,  Austria  and  the  Lowlands  now  vie  with  one  another 
in  perfecting  schemes  of  art  education  which  shall  place  them 
in  a  position  to  compete  with  the  designers  of  Paris,  of  Lyons 
and  Marseilles.  Each  great  international  fair  sees  anxious 
groups  of  statesmen,  merchants  and  schoolmen  scanning  the 
latest  products  of  national  competitors  and  hastening  back  to 
revise  and  perfect  their  own  schemes  of  instruction.  Industrial 
art  schools  which  fifty  years  ago  appeared  few  and  far  between 
upon  the  map  of  Europe  now  dot  it  in  the  pattern  of  the  cities. 
These  schools  are  not  mere  training  groimds  for  painters  or 
illustrators,  but  are  practical  workshops  where  the  artisan  of 
any  one  of  a  score  of  crafts  may  receive  teaching  in  the  things 
which  will  make  his  product  more  beautiful  and  more  valuable. 

Of  the  lessons  thus  read  us  we  must  take  heed.  In  Morris' 
terse  phrase,  "We  must  not  have  art  for  the  few  any  more  than 
freedom  for  the  few."  Art  requires  a  proper  atmosphere  in  which 
it  can  grow,  and  nothing  less  than  early  and  wide-spread  training 
can  produce  this  atmosphere.  A  few  artists  do  not  make  an 
artistic  people,  and  if  the  American  people  are  to  advance  in 
aesthetic  sense  and  creative  power,  that  growth  must  see  its 
seeding  in  the  public  schools.  The  art  taught  in  these  schools 
should  be  an  industrial  art,  an  applied  art— decoration  done  for 
service.  Not  all  can  be  taught  to  be  artists,  but  all  can  be  taught 
to  appreciate.  All  can  be  taught  art's  principles,  not  by  talking 
about  them,  but  by  practising  them,  seeking  fine  lines  and  har- 
monious color  schemes  and  using  these  to  decorate  needed  forms. 
This  training  of  the  schools  is  already  well  begun,  but  must  go 
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much  further.  It  means  not  only  the  development  of  the  talents 
of  the  skilled,  but  the  creation  of  that  sympathetic  audience 
without  which  the  work  of  the  great  artist  is  impossible.  It 
means  higher  standards  of  taste  for  the  entire  public.  It  means 
for  the  artist-artisan  one  necessity  of  his  very  existence — ^the 
patron,  the  purchaser. 

Schools,  many  schools,  for  the  craftsmen  are  also  necessary. 
In  these,  thru  a  thousand  lessons,  must  be  taught  the  art  heritage 
of  industry.  Thru  such  teaching  can  best  come  a  deepening 
reverence  for  technical  perfection  and  a  deepening  understanding 
of  the  motives  which  have  led  and  must  still  lead  to  the  finest 
self-expression.  Their  students  must  learn  that  all  great  art  is 
but  the  voice  of  a  great  personality — ^that  style  is  the  man — 
''that  to  paint  like  Velasquez  one  must  be  like  Velasquez."  They 
must  learn  that  no  man,  and  least  of  all  the  artist-artisan,  can  live 
by  bread  alone;  that  originality  is  not  the  mere  recombination 
of  ancient  forms,  but  the  new  telling  of  old  truths  in  line  and 
pattern  seen  afresh  in  mental  vision.  Behind  this  vision  lies 
the  life  of  the  spirit,  a  delight  in  nature  and  in  all  her  works — 
a  feeling  religious  that  makes  one  praise  God  thru  one's  craft. 
Only  thus  thru  striving  for  perfect  utterance  can  one  realize  and 
draw  upon  the  force  which  in  art  has  made  our  heritage  what 
it  is.  Only  thus  can  one  know  what  it  means  to  work  in  the  spirit 
of  service — to  joy  in  labor. 

JAMES  PARTON  HANEY 
New  York  City 
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COLOR  and  the  drawing  of  the  beautifully  colored  objects 
Nature  furnishes  so  freely  in  the  fall  have  now  become, 
quite  universally,  the  topics  for  children  to  consider  upon  return 
to  school  after  the  long  vacation. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  and  written  on  the 
subject  of  color,  the  Editor  of  The  School  Arts  Book  cannot 
bring  himself  to  believe  that  theory  and  scientific  classification, 
and  accurate  record  of  vibration,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  adult 
reactions  upon  this  infinite  problem,  have  very  much  to  do  with 
the  teaching  of  color  in  the  elementary  grades. 

Our  problem  resolves  itself  into  this:  To  lead  the  child 
to  appreciate  beautiful  coloring  as  soon  as  he  can.  My  own 
experience  and  observation  force  me  to  believe  that  the  growth 
in  power  to  discriminate  follows  this  order :  (a)  Between  one 
strong  color  and  another;  (b)  Between  lighter  and  darker  tones 
of  a  color;  (c)  Between  warmer  and  cooler  hues  of  a  color; 
and  that  such  a  degree  of  power  in  discrimination  as  these  terms 
imply  is  prerequisite  to  the  appreciation  of  (d)  complementary 
colors  and  their  interrelations.  Of  course,  we  can  teach  children 
to  juggle  with  words  in  almost  any  order,  and  to  follow  dictation 
in  almost  any  grade;  but  to  secure  a  genuine,  intelligent  appre- 
ciation of  fine  qualities  of  color  is  another  matter. 

In  the  nature  drawing  similar  considerations  determine 
our  course:  A  child  can  appreciate  the  general  direction  of  a 
line  of  growth  long  before  he  can  perceive  subtleties  of  curvature; 
he  can  appreciate  the  fact  that  a  branch  makes  a  narrow  or  a 
wide  angle  with  its  parent  stem,  before  he  can  perceive  fine 
rhythms  of  measure  in  the  lengths  of  the  parts;  he  can  record 
relative  proportions  of  parts  before  he  can  delineate  the  anatom- 
ical details  of  structure ;  he  can  put  down  approximate  local  color 
long  before  he  can  suggest  the  charming  play  of  light,  shade, 
shadow,  and  reflection,  or  the  ''envelope  of  air." 
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The  lessons  here  illustrated  will  be  arranged  in  what  seems 
to^e  to  be  a  reasonable  order,  from  easiest  to  most  difficult; 
but  no  attempt  will  be  made  to  locate  them  by  grade,  except  as 
specified  upon  the  drawings  themselves.    When  the  grade  in 
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which  a  drawing  was  produced  is  given,  or  the  age  of  the  pupil 
is  given,  such  information  will  appear  in  the  text. 

COLOR 

I,    A  leuoD  in  choice  of  color.    Original  by  Irving  How«,  aged  tiz,  Ibrl- 
borough,  Hua.     Each  child  wait  siven  a  piece  of  figured  mualin  with  a  pattern 
in  one  color  on  a  white  ground,  and  was  asked  to  select  from  some  samples 
of  ribbon  that  which  most  nearly  matched 
'      the  color  of  the  spot  upon  the  musUn. 
The  text  hintt  at  the  practical  applica- 
tion. 

3.  A  memory  drawing  oE  the  tix 
prominent  colors  of  the  spectrum,  by 
Pearl  EnoK,  II,  Warsaw,  H.  Y.  The 
original  represents  the  ballooD  num  at 
the  fair  and  was  drawn  in  colored  crayon. 
3.  A  r«7iew  of  the  standard  colors. 
A  drairing  of  autumn  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, by  Helen  A.  Day,  I,  Hopkinton, 
Uass.  The  original  li  In  colored  pencil. 
It  mil  be  seen  that  some  attempt  has 
been  made  to  record  not  only  the  col- 
ors, red  apple,  orange  pumpkin,  yellow 

. .._ . lemon,  green   quince,   blue   plum,   and 

purple  grape,  but  to  Indicate  in  a  gen- 
eral way  the  relative  rizes  of  these  objects. 

4,  A  review  of  the  standard  colors  with  a  suggestion  of  thdr  nuioing 
together  as  seen  in  the  spectrum.  The  original  is  by  "A.  C."  Unfortunately 
school  and  town  were  not  recorded.  The  bubbles  were  painted  first  with  pure 
water.  Into  this  the  six  pure  colors  were  touched  and  allowed  to  run  as  they 
would.    The  composition  shows  adult  control. 

5,  An  exercise  in  the  representation  of  striped  cloth  showing  a  tint  and 
a  shade  of  one  color.  The  original  Is  by  Rena  Riley,  n,  Hewton,  Kaas.  This 
work  was  done  several  years  ago  under  Mr.  Berry  who  gave  the  lesson  not 
merely  as  an  exercise  In  color  but  as  a  means  of  teaching  the  proper  holding 
of  the  brush  In  the  making  of  stripes.  The  narrow  dark  stripes  were  of  pure 
color.    The  broader  stripes  were  the  same  color  diluted. 
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6.    An  object  shoiring  two  tone*  of  the  Mine  color,  Krtlst  unknown.    The 
original  U  a  vase  fonn  cut  from  paper.    The  whole  form  was  flnt  tinted,  and 


when  it  was  dry  the  shade  indicating  the  drip  glaie  waa  addeil.    This  ezerdie 
might  have  illustrated  two  hues  of  color  applied  to  the  vaM  form. 

7.    An  application  of  two  or  more  hues  of  color  in  drees.    The  original 
it  b;  Ruth  Barnard,  m,  HaticlE,  Mass.    The  figure  of  the  doD  was  traced  from 
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a  pattern  and  cut  The  alupe  oi  the  dress  was  traced  upon  a  sheet  of  paper 
folded  to  form  the  shoulders.  The  complezioii  of  the  child  (color  of  hair,  etc.) 
was  chosen  by  the  little  artist,  and  the  dress  colored  to  harmonize  therewith. 


In  this  particular  case  the  child  had  orange-bellow  hair,  russet  slippers,  and 
jellow  dress  with  yellow-green  trimmings. 

8.  A  plant  form  analyzed  for  color.  Original  by  Bridget  Franey,  VH, 
Kewton,  Hass.  For  opening  a  pupil's  eyes  to  see  variety  in  color,  a  better 
exercise  than  this  could  hardly  be  invented.    There  are  three  variationB  pos- 
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slble.  Perhaps  the  best  U  tbe  matching  up  of  the  colors  of  all  the  principal 
parts  of  the  plant  as  clowly  as  ponible  bj  the  use  of  a  Hilton  Biadlej  sample 
book  of  colored  papers.  The  imposubilitj  of  matching  certain  colon  by  these 
papers  becomes  evident  to  the  student  and  leads  naturally  to  the  ucond  method, 
namelj,  the  record  of  the  principal  colors  in  water  color.  To  accompany  these 
records  either  in  paper  or  water  color,  a  drawing  of  the  plant  in  pencil  is  some- 
times made.    A  third  method  is  illustrated  in  the  sheet  reproduced  herewith. 


The  plant  itself  is  pressed  and  fastened  upon  the  paper  by  means  of  small 
gummed  strips. .  The  color  scale  of  the  plant  is  then  added  in  water  color. 
As  the  dried  specimen  fades,  the  two  do  not  correspond  but  the  water  color 
scale  serves  to  revive  the  memory  of  the  original.  This  sheet  was  made  under 
the  direction  of  Mi.  Berry. 

9.  A  lesson  in  color  analysis  from  a  harmoniously  colored  piece  of  cre- 
tonne. The  original  is  a  bit  of  seventh-grade  work  by  a  young  lady  named 
Annie,  school  not  given.  A  Hilton  Bradley  sample  book  was  used  for  the 
matching  of  these  colors,  and  little  slips  clipped  from  the  sample  book  produced 
the  scale.    There  is  no  quicker  method  of  teaching  a  complex  harmony  of 

10.  A  drawing  from  a  ^ece  of  birch  bark,  illustrating  the  combination 
of  colors  of  low  intensi^.    The  original  is  by  Sadie  Taylor,  IX,  Lawrence, 
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Hms.  Stonea,  lichens,  withered  lesTes,  Mme  of  the 
motha,  uid  the  larger  birds,  (umiah  Ideal  material  for 
leatona  of  thia  aort.    The  children  learn  to  see  that 


the  colors  cannot  be  produced  by  mixing  black  and 
white  with  other  colon,  but  that  two  or  more  hues  of 
color,  often  complementary  hues,  must  be  mingled  to 
produce  those  subtle  effects. 

II.    A  color  diagram  iUustrating  analogous  group! 
of  color,f  comidcmentary  colon,  and  complementair 
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groupc  of  color.    The  ori^nal  U  by  E^th  Hooie,  VIH,  Avondale,  Chester, 
P«,    A  study  of  the  diaEram  will   indicate   ita  plan  aufficieiitly.    It  it  an 
logeniotu  deTJce,  and  in  the  original,  well  worked  out  In  color. 
PLAITT  DRAWIHG 
13.    A  drawing  in  colored  pendl  by  Albert  Webster,  aged  8,  BelleTille, 
Mich.    The  sheet  is  not  well  balanced,  but  the  drawing  does  show  an  appre* 


ciatioD  of  the  main  lines  of  growth.    What  more  can  one  legitimately  hope 
for  in  the  lowest  grades? 

I  J.  A  drawing  in  pencil  and  colored  crayon  by  Frank  HuUaUy,  Randolph, 
Vt  The  angles  at  which  the  stems  diverge  have  evidently  been  thoughtfully 
Gonridered. 

14.  A  water  color  drawing  by  William  Joslyn,  n,  HaydenviUe,  Mass. 
The  drawing  la  evidently  from  the  peppergrass,  but  no  attempt  has  been  made 
to  indicate  the  subdivisions  of  the  bead.  The  emphasis  was  obviously  upon 
the  relative  dies  of  the  different  parti. 

15.  A  drawing  in  water  color  from  a  spear  of  grass,  by  Konrad  Ivonon, 
m,  Longmont,  Col.    An  example  of  a  weB-balanced  sheet. 

16.  A  drawing  from  the  ^k,  by  Xanthus  Homer,  VI,  Cheltonham,  Pa. 
Aa  example  of  a  weB-balanced  sheet  showing  actual  and  foreshortened  shapes 
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of  rhythmic  masses.    The  paper  was  a  middle  value  gray.    Chinese   white 
was  used  for  the  flowers. 

17.  A  pencil  drawing  from  a  spray  of  woodbine  by  Stanley  ICarshall, 
aged  13,  Danvers,  Mass.  The  drawing  shows  careful  attention  to  details  of 
structure. 

18.  A  decorative  arrangement  from  the  bean.  The  original,  in  related 
hues  of  color  of  low  intensity,  by  Thomas  Carson,  aged  15,  Westerly,  R.  I., 
was  especially  beautiful  in  tone.  Hence  it  received  a  first  prize  in  September, 
1909.    The  field  is  rather  sparsely  settled! 

19.  A  decorative  arrangement  from  the  woodbine,  by  Clajrton  C.  Shan- 
graw,  aged  13,  Danvers,  Mass.  The  original  in  water  color  was  a  little  crude 
in  coloring,  but  the  beauty  of  line  in  the  spray  was  so  well  reflected  in  the 
drawing,  and  the  structural  details  were  so  carefully  studied,  that  the  drawing 
received  a  second  prize  in  September,  1909. 

Nearly  all  the  drawings  received  prizes  in  some  Guild  Contest 

H.  T.  B. 

HIGH  SCHOOL 

FREEHAND  WORK 

The  satisfactory  rendering  of  drawing  in  September  will  depend  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  upon  the  preparation  for  it  in  June  and  during  the  summer 
vacation. 

The  September  outline  should  center,  as  before,  around  the  careful  study 
of  nature  forms,  carrying  these  studies  to  a  higher  plane  than  was  possible 
in  the  flrst  year.  During  the  closing  weeks  of  June  advise  the  pupils  and 
arouse  new  interest  in  the  real  possibilities  of  the  camera  as  an  artist's  instru- 
ment rather  than  a  youth's  toy.  Of  all  the  cameras  that  will  snap  betweeli 
now  and  next  September,  how  many  will  record  a  really  beautiful  arrangement 
of  mass  or  line?  Why  should  there  not  be  a  distinct  change  for  once  if  the 
appeal  to  the  pupils  is  sufficiently  clear  and  strong? 

Would  it  not  be  possible  to  interest  high  school  pupils  sufficiently  in  nature's 
beauties  to  have  them  try  their  cameras  on  all  sorts  of  beautiful  separate  leaves, 
flowers  or  fruit,  individual  stalks  and  sprays,  spider's  webs  with  dew,  various 
shells,  moths,  butterflies  and  beetles?  The  wonderful  fleld  here  presented  has 
hardly  been  touched. 
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Even  tho  the  photographs  themselves  were  not  the  success  hoped  for, 
the  result  of  the  search  for  beauty  and  the  effort  to  capture  it  would  be  of 
lasting  benefit  to  the  searcher  and  an  inspiration  in  any  future  work  involving 
nature  forms. 

For  those  without  cameras,  and  for  those  possessing  them  as  well,  are 
innumerable  beautiful  forms  to  be  caught  with  the  blue  print  frame  and 
paper.  A  brown  print  paper  known  as  "Van  Dyke"  and  sold  by  Eugejae 
Dietzgen,  East  23rd  St,  New  York  City,  produces  beautiful  results,  either  as 
white  forms  on  brown,  or  brown  silhouettes  on  white. 

Thote  who  can  catch  butterflies  may  mount  them  on  small  pine  boards 
just  large  enough  for  the  spread  of  the  wings.  A  groove  should  be  cut  for  the 
body  to  occupy  and  the  wood  painted  white  or  covered  with  white  paper  before 
mounting  the  specimen.  A  glass  is  finally  passe-partouted  over  the  whole 
and  a  valuable  piece  of  drawing  room  material  produced.  Separate  butterfly 
wings,  beautiful  feathers  or  other  thin  objects  can  be  successfully  preserved 
between  two  pieces  of  glass  whose  edges  are  bound  together  by  gummed  tape. 
Use  old  photo  negatives  for  this. 

There  is  inspiration  enough  if  the  desire  can  be  aroused  to  find  it  in  all 
that  will  lie  about  us  during  the  next  summer.  From  this  material  which  real 
students  will  be  glad  to  procure  before  September,  see  what  drawings  can  be 
made  in  the  opening  weeks  of  the  next  school  year. 

HAROLD  HAVEN  BROWN 

Stuyvesant  High  School 
New  Tork  City 

MECHANICAL  DIVISION 

SECOND  YEAR  WORK 

(Copyright  resenred  by  the  Taylor-Holden  Compeny) 

The  second  year  course  in  mechanical  drawing  should  be  arranged  to 
meet  certain  of  the  shop  requirements  in  technical  and  manual  training  high 
schools  and  it  must  also  cover  more  or  less  work  of  a  theoretical*  character. 
Much  of  the  theoretical  drawing  can  be  directly  applied  in  the  drawing  of 
machine  details  for  use  in  the  pattemmaking  shop,  and  the  work  in  the  forge 
shop  offers  excellent  opportunity  for  design  in  decorative  and  artistic  iron 
work.  A  number  of  the  drawing  plates  which  are  outlined  in  this  course^have 
been  planned  with  this  object  in  view,  but  as  many  high  schools  following  these 
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outlines  are  not  equipped  for  shop  work,  their  needs  will  be  met  by  the  more 
theoretical  part  of  the  plates  suggested  during  the  year. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  refer  to  several  text  and  hand  books  in  connection 
with  some  of  the  plates  and  it  is  suggested  that  the  following  books  be  kept 
in  the  mechanical  drawing  room  for  this  purpose. 


The  t1e/fX' 


X.  American  Machinists'  Handbook.   McGraw-Hill  Pub.  Co.,  New  York. 

a.  Mechanical  Drawing.    A.  H.  Ellis  Co.,  Boston. 

3.  Machine  Drawing.    Anthony.    D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston. 

4«  Notes  for  Mechanical  Drawing.    Taylor-Holden  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

In  nearly  all  drawings  of  machine  details  it  is  necessary  to  represent 
screw  threads.  While  these  representations  are  apt  to  be  conventional,  it  is 
very  essential  that  the  pupil  should  know  the  source  of  these  conventions. 
For  this  reason  it  is  best  to  commence  this  course  by  a  study  of  the  helix  and 
its  application  in  the  representation  of  springs  and  screws. 
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Plate  L  Tba  Hdis  The  "heUx"  ta  tba  path  of  a  point  traced  on  the 
•urface  of  a  revolving  crliader  as  the  point  moves  along  a  line  which  U  parallel 
with  the  axis  of  the  cylinder,  at  a  uniform  rate  of  speed,  having  some  regular 
prescribed  proportion  to  each  revolution  of  the  cylinder.    The  diitaace  between 
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anj  two  points  in  the  path,  meaiored  parallel  with  the  axis  of  the  cylinder,  is 
called  the  ^tch  of  the  helix. 

Take  a  cylinder  (Fig.  i}  and  a  rectangular  piece  of  paper  (Fig.  a)  with 
the  aide  a-a  equal  to  the  circumference  and  the  side  a-a'  equal  to  the  height 
of  the  cylinder.  Draw  the  diagonal  and  then  wrap  the  paper  about  the  cylinder. 
The  curve  which  the  diagonal  takes  is  called  the  helii,  and  a-a'  is  called  the 
pitch  of  the  helix. 

To  draw  a  helix  of  one  turn  with  a  diameter  of  i  i-a'  and  a  ^tch  of  4  1-3*, 
first  represent  a  cylinder  of  these  dimendons.  IM^de  the  end  view  of  the 
cylinder  into  any  number  of  equal  parts  and  the  pitch  of  the  helix  (represented 
by  the  height  of  the  cylinder)  Into  the  same  number  of  equal  parts.    Letter 
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or  nttml>er  the  points  of  diTision  in  both  views  to  correspond.  At  the  inter- 
sections of  projection  lines  from  the  points  in  one  view  drawn  perpendicular 
to  projection  lines  from  the  corresponding  points  in  the  other  view,  are  the 
various  points  in  the  path  of  the  helix  which  may  be  lined  in  with  the  curved 
ruler.  The  helix  is  the  curve  of  the  screw  thread  and  is  used  in  making  the 
actual  representation  of  the  thread. 

Plate  n.  Application  of  the  Helix.  Springs.  In  making  the  drawing 
of  the  Coil  Spring,  which  is  made  from  round  material,  it  b  only  necessary  to 
lay  out  the  helix  for  the  center  line  of  the  spring,  Fig.  i.  Then  by  drawing 
circles  equal  in  diameter  to  the  size  of  the  round  material  the  outside  helices 
may  be  drawn  tangent  to  these  circles.  When  square  material  is  used  then 
it  will  be  necessary  to  draw  the  four  helices  by  projection  as  represented  in 
Figure  a. 

Alternative  problems  for  drawing  Plates  I  and  II. 

z.  Draw  a  helix  of  one  revolution  about  a  cylinder  2  x-2''  diameter  and 
4  i-a*"  high.    Make  drawing  using  the  development  of  the  cylinder. 

2.  Draw  a  helix  of  z  z-2''  pitch,  making  three  revolutions  about  a  cylinder 
4'  in  diameter.    Make  drawing  without  using  development  of  the  cylinder. 

3.  Application  of  the  helix.  Make  a  drawing  of  a  coil  spring  which  is 
made  of  3-4'  round  material,  the  spring  to  be  4'  outside  diameter  and  the 
pitch  2  z-4^    Length  of  spring,  6  3-4^ 

4.  Make  a  drawing  of  a  coil  spring  which  is  made  of  material  z-2'  square 
in  section,  the  spring  to  be  z  z-2'  pitch,  4'  outside  diameter,  and  4  z-2' 
length  of  spring. 

Questions. 

What  is  the  length  of  the  helix  in  problem  z? 

What  is  the  height  of  the  cylinder  in  problem  2? 

What  is  the  length  of  the  material  used  in  the  spring  called  for  in  problem  3? 

What  is  the  inside  diameter  of  the  spring  in  problem  4? 

FRAIIK  E.  MATHEWSOn 

Technical  High  School 
ClevelADd,  Ohio 
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My  plans  this  month  are  for  a  yacht  with  rigging  that  can 
be  taken  down  and  packed.    It  is  a  good  sailer. 

CONSTRUCTION.    THE  HULL 

There  are  two  practical  ways  for  conatructiiig  the  hull — either  from  a 
solid  block  of  the  required  size,  or  from  several  thicknesses  of  boards.  The 
first  method  is  the  more  difficult  to  cut  for  the  center  must  be  chiselled  and 
gouged  away,  requiring  great  care  to  get  an  even  thickness  and  not  to  perforate 
the  sides.  I  have  chosen  the  second  method  because  it  seemed  better  adapted 
to  sixth  and  seventh  grade  boys  who  are  apt  to  be  more  interested  in  this  model 
than  those  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  grades.  In  my  plans  two  pieces  of  i  1-2'' 
pine  plank  form  the  hull;  a  third  piece  made  from  7-8'  pine  planed  down  to 
1-4'  at  the  stem,  forms  the  deck.    The  lead  keel  and  rudder  complete  the  hull. 

First,  cut  the  deck  plan  from  paper,  folding  it  lengthwise  and  cutting 
according  to  dimensions  given  in  Figure  2,  the  greatest  width,  10'  from  the 
bow.  This  is  also  the  plan  for  the  upper  section  of  the  hulL  Cut  the  pattern 
for  the  lower  section  same  width,  but  17^  long,  B,  Fig.  5.  These  pieces  are 
cut  out  with  saws  and  spoke  shave  or  plane  straight  thru  the  wood — what 
overhang  there  is  to  bow  and  stem  is  done  later.  The  hull  pieces  will  now 
look  like  F,  Fig.  5,  edge  view. 

Mark  the  opening  in  the  upper  piece.  A,  Fig.  5,  1-2'  smaller  all  around 
than  B  so  that  B  will  overlap.  The  wood  is  removed  by  first  boring  a  series 
of  1-2^  holes  then  cutting  thru  them  with  a  key-hole  saw,  finishing  with  rasp 
or  spoke  shave. 

Fasten  A  and  B  with  thin  screws  thru  the  sides  to  hold  temporarily. 

Saw  the  slants  of  bow  and  stem  and  shape  carefully  to  the  form  shown  in 
Figures  3-4  and  sectional  view,  E,  Fig.  5,  leaving  sufficient  fiat  space,  3-4', 
to  attach  the  keel  on  the  bottom.  Take  apart  the  pieces,  A  B,  and  filling  the 
joints  with  white  lead,  screw  them  together.  Then  fasten  the  deck  with  smaller 
screws,  filling  all  joints  thickly  with  white  lead.  File  and  sandpaper  the  whole 
to  symmetry  and  smoothness. 

The  mould  for  the  lead  keel  is  shown  in  Figure  6.  It  is  cut  with  a  chisel 
from  I  1-2^  planks — i-z"  deep  at  the  top,  3-4'  at  the  bottom. 

Bore  three  holes  thru  the  upper  edge  of  the  mould,  the  center  one  x-2'' 
wide  and  countersunk,  in  which  to  pour  the  hot  metaL  The  others  are  small 
drill  holes  to  let  the  air  escape. 
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Screw  a  piece  of  1-2'  board  over  the  mould,  Fig.  6  B.  Use  melted  sheet 
lead,  lead  pipe,  or  solder.  A  wood  drill  easily  bores  the  screw  holes  and  a 
wood  plane  will  cut  the  upper  edge  smooth  to  fit  the  hull.  File  and  sandpaper 
all  other  edges  rounding  and  set  the  keel  in  place. 

The  whole  hull  is  finally  smoothed,  and  the  rudder  cut  from  z-2'  wood 


n^tf. 


P&VMfMai 


and  fitted.    Do  not  bore  the  rudder  hole  thru  into  the  hollow  hull.    The  rudder 
is  mostly  for  looks,  for  in  this  model  the  sails  steer  the  boat. 

Finish  the  whole  with  one  thin  coat  of  white  lead,  followed  by  a  thicker, 
then  the  final  coat  of  varnish  paint 

THE  SPARS 

Plans  for  these  are  given  in  detail.  The  method  of  fastening  rings  is 
shown  in  enlarged  detail.  Fig.  8.  They  are  made  from  small  annealed  brass 
wire  bent  up  around  a  nail  and  bound  to  the  spar  with  fish  line  or  strong  linen 
thread. 

It  is  easier  to  set  screw  eyes  into  the  spars — the  very  small  ones  used  by 
picture  hangers — but  they  weaken  the  sticks,  which  is  a  disadvantage. 
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Plane  the  sticks  to  the  proper  taper  in  square  section,  then  reduce  the 
comers  to  an  eight-sided  figure,  after  that  it  is  easy  to  round  them. 

In  Figure  7  is  shown  the  method  of  fastening  the  hoops  to  the  gaff  and 
boom.  They  may  be  larger  wire,  sheet  brass  or  copper,  or  strip  iron,  and 
somewhat  larger  than  the  base  of  the  mast. 
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As  no  holes  are  made  thru  the  deck,  the  mast  is  stepped  in  a  piece  of  7-8^ 
wood  about  x  1-2'  square.  This  is  screwed  to  the  deck.  Fig.  2,  and  it  has 
brads  driven  in  all  four  edges  to  form  cleats  for  fastening  the  rigging. 

In  front  of  the  mast,  place  a  screw  eye  to  take  the  jib  sheet,  Fig.  2.  Place 
two  near  the  stem  for  the  main  sheet  with  a  cleat  in  front  of  them. 

Place  two  at  the  widest  part  of  the  deck  just  back  of  the  mast  to  take  the 

mast-stays  or  shrouds.  ^ . 

THE  SAILS 

The  sails  are  made  from  light  weight  bleached  muslin.  Cut  the  patterns 
from  wrapping  paper  exact  size  of  sails  and  then  in  cutting  the  cloth  allow 
1-4^^  all  around  for  hemming. 
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After  hemming,  sew  brass  curtain  rings  at  intervals  along  the  inner  edge, 
or  luff  of  the  main-sail.  Fig.  i.  Tie  in  the  reef  points,  AA,  Imotting  them  on 
both  sides  the  sail  to  keep  them  in. 

These,  and  all  other  rigging,  are  fish  line. 

The  gaff  and  boom  are  laced  to  the  sail  with  strong  linen  thread. 

Lace  the  outer  edge  of  the  jib  to  its  line  and  its  lower  edge  to  the  jib  boom. 

Fasten  the  jib  sheet  to  the  inner  end  of  the  jib  boom.  Fasten  the  ring' in 
the  jib  boom  to  the  ring  in  the  bowsprit  Fasten  the  throat  and  peak  halyards 
to  the  rings  shown  in  the  gaff  plan. 

Fasten  the  main  sheet  to  the  ring  of  the  outer  end  of  the  boom. 

Fasten  the  mast  stays  to  the  side  rings  indicated. 

TO  ASSEMBLE 

Pass  the  mast  thru  the  rings  on  the  main  sail,  the  boom,  and  the  gaff. 
Set  the  mast  in  its  step.  Pass  the  mast  stays  thru  their  rings  and  faste^them 
both  to  the  back  cleat. 

Pass  the  peak  and  throat  halyards  thru  their  rings  in  the  mastirlioist  the 
sail  and  fasten  both  lines  to  a  side  cleat  on  the  mast  step. 

Set  the  bowsprit  in  place,  pass  the  jib  halyard  thru  its  ring  .&  the  mast, 
hoist  the  jib  and  fasten  the  halyard  to  the  other  side  cleat 

Pass  the  jib  sheet  thru  its  ring  and  fasten  to  the  forward  cleat 

Pass  the  main  sheet  thru  its  rings  and  fasten  as  shown.  Fig.  i. 

Set  the  jib  and  main  sail  at  about  the  same  angle,  according  to  the  wind, 
and  the  yacht  is  ready  to  sail. 

FRANK  G.  SANFORD 
Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


WEAVING 

BELT  AND  BAG  OF  BRAID 

ORAL  LANGUAGE  WORK.  Talks  on  the  evolution  of  the  spinning 
wheel,  the  Colonial  loom,  and  the  modem  machine.  Steiger's  Textile  Studies 
for  the  Schoolroom,  page  23. 

BELT  OF  WOVEN  BRAID 

MATERIALS.  Cardboard  for  a  loom,  worsted  braid  No  29,  a  ribbon 
needle  or  a  large  eyed  darner,  some  pins,  a  needle  and  thread. 
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STEIGER  BELT  AUD  BAG  OF  BRAID 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  MAKING 

For  the  loom,  cut  a  strip  of  cardboard  i"  wide  and  of  any  desired  length. 
Begin  to  place  the  warp  by  pinning  the  hraid  to  the  edge  of  the  card  at  one 
end.  Warp  along  the  long  sides,  first  placing  a  pin  in  the  cardboard  on  one 
side  and  then  on  the  other  as  it  is  needed  to  warp  the  braid. 

After  all  the  warp  has  been  placed,  cut  strands  of  braid  two  inches  longer 
than  the  desired  belt.    This  extra  length  is  for  the  finishing  off. 

Thread  one  strand  thru  the  needle  and  weave  over  and  under  until  aU 
the  space  has  been  filled.  Weave  from  the  two  edges  toward  the  middle. 
Before  removing  the  pins,  use  a  needle  and  thread  to  baste  the  little  extensions 
made  by  the  pins  into  place.  Baste  also  or  sew  down  the  unfinished  ends  of 
the  belt    Remove  from  the  loom  and  fasten  with  a  buckle  or  lace  pins. 

If  properly  made,  this  is  an  attractive  piece  of  craft  work.  By  using  two 
or  three  strands  of  a  contrasted  color  along  the  outside  and  filling  in  the  middle 
with  the  same  color  as  the  warp  a  desirable  effect  is  obtained.  A  few  strands 
of  luster  thread  may  also  be  woven  in  at  regular  or  irregular  intervals.  Belts 
can  also  be  made  of  shoe-strings  and  narrow  spool  tape  which  comes  in  looo 
yard  spools. 

The  cost  of  a  handsome  belt  of  worsted  braid,  No.  29,  is  nine  cents.  The 
weaving  requires  great  care,  and  should  only  be  done  by  the  more  advanced 
pupils, 

BAG  WITH  BENT  IRON  EXTENDERS 

MATERIALS.  Cardboard,  worsted  braid  No.  29,  a  large  eyed  darner,  a 
small  piece  |of  crinoline,  a  needle  and  thread,  a  half  yard  of  Venetian  iron, 
3-16*'  wide. 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  MAKING 

For  the  loom  use  a  piece  of  cardboard  12'  x  5^  Place  notches  along  the 
short  sides  1-4^  apart.  Use  two  colors  of  braid  and  let  the  pupils  practise  with 
colored  papers  in  order  to  vary  the  patterns  and  weaves.  Warp  on  one  side 
only  with  one  color  of  braid.  For  the  weft,  cut  short  lengths,  7^,  of  any  desired 
colors.  Weave  from  right  to  left,  leaving  one  inch  of  the  weft  to  extend  on 
each  side  beyond  the  warp  strands.  After  the  weaving  has  been  completed, 
cut  a  piece  of  crinoline  12^  x  5'  and  place  between  the  loom  and  the  woven 
piece.  Baste  the  braid  to  the  crinoline  before  it  is  removed  from  the  loom. 
After  it  has  been  taken  off,  turn  under  the  unfinished  ends  and  stitch  them 
to  the  crinoline  to  hold  them  in  place. 

Next  make  a  lining  of  soisette,  sateen,  or  a  discarded  silk  umbrella  cover. 
The  material  for  this  should  measure  12''  x  8\    Place  the  woven  piece  (12* 
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z  5^)  on  this  lining  allowing  i  1-2'  of  lining  to  extend  on  each  side  of  the  woven 
strip.  Sew  the  two  together  neatly  and  then  fold  the  combined  materials  to 
form  a  bag,  right  side  in.  Join  the  sides  of  the  bag  to  within  three  inches  of 
the  top.  Hem  the  open  parts  and  fold  over  the  projecting  comers  at  the 
bottom  in  the  form  of  a  triangle  to  give  an  interesting  shape  to  the  bag. 

To  make  the  extenders,  use  two  strips  of  Venetian  iron  about  3-16'  wide. 
Twist  into  a  spiral  form  and  turn  back  the  ends,  forming  a  small  loop.  Sew 
the  bag  to  these  extenders  gathering  up  the  superfluous  parts  of  the  lining. 
A  chain  found  in  hardware  stores  and  costing  three  cents  a  yard  can  be  attached 
to  these  extenders;  also  ribbon  or  cord.  The  bag  can  also  be  made  without 
the  use  of  the  extenders.  It  is  less  attractive,  however.  The  cost  of  the 
finished  bag  will  be  about  fourteen  cents  if  an  inexpensive  material  be  used 
for  the  lining. 

KATHARINE  FRENCH  STEIGER 

Director  of  Domeitlc  Art 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

NEEDLEWORK 

SPANISH  COSTUME 

*1  am  the  mighty  God  whoee  sway 

Is  potent  over  land  and  sea. 
The  heavens  above  us  own  me;  nay, 

The  shades  below  acknowledce  me. 
I  know  not  fear,  I  have  my  will, 

Whate'er  my  whim  or  fancy  be; 
For  me  there's  no  impossible,  * 

I  order,  bind,  forbid,  set  free." 
*         «         *         «         * 

"But  mightier  than  Love  am  I, 

Though  Love  it  be  that  leads  me  on. 
Than  mine  no  lineage  is  more  high. 

Or  older,  underneath  the  sun. 
To  use  me  rightly  few  know  how. 

To  act  without  me,  fewer  still. 
For  I  am  Interest,  and  I  vow 

Forevermore  to  do  thy  will.'* 

***** 

"With  many  a  fanciful  conceit. 

Fair  Lady,  winsome  Poesy 
Her  soul  an  offering  at  thy  feet. 

Presents  in  sonnets  unto  thee. 
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If  thou  my  hom«ce  wilt  not'icom, 

Thy  fortune,  watched  by  envious  eyes. 
On  wings  of  poesy  upborne 

Shall  be  exalted  to  the'  skies." 

*         *         «         *         * 

"To  give,  while  shunning  each  extreme. 

The  sparing  hand,  the  over-free. 
Therein  consists,  so  wise  men  deem. 

The  virtue  Liberality. 
But  thee.  Fair  Lady,  to  enrich. 

Myself  a  prodigal  I'll  prove, 
A  vice  not  wholly  shameful,  which 

May  find  its  fair  excuse  in  love.'* 

From  Don  Quixote-Cervantes. 

The  above  verses  are  from  a  ''speaking  dance,"  danced  by  eight  nymphs 
in  two  files,  the  god  Cupid  leading  one,  and  Interest  the  other.  The  other 
nymphs  were  "Poetry,"  "Wit,"  "Birth,"  "Valor,"  "LiberaHty,"  "Largess," 
"Treasure,"  and  "Peaceful  Possession."  The  figures  of  the  dance  were  inter- 
spersed with  these  stanzas. 

From  ancient  histories  we  can  easily  infer  that  the  dance  has  always  been 
a  favorite  amusement  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  dances  of  ancient  Spain  were 
not  unlike  the  modem  ones,  for  even  then  they  consisted  of  lively  steps  and 
motions.  The  dances  of  the  different  countries  are  largely  influenced  by 
climate,  and  southern  countries,  where  the  people  live  out  of  doors,  close  to 
nature,  are  particularly  noted  for  their  expression  of  the  emotions,  either 
joy  or  sorrow,  in  music  and  the  dance.  Most  southern  dances,  too,  are  accom- 
panied by  the  sound  of  castanets.  The  castanets  are  made  from  ebony  and  are 
decorated  with  bunches  of  bright  colored  ribbon,  which  are  an  important 
feature  of  the  dance.  The  art  of  using  the  castanets  successfully  can  only  be 
learned  by  long  patient  practice. 

During  the  reign  of  the  Moors,  dances  partook  of  an  oriental  character, 
becoming  slower  and  slower  and  more  langourous  and  putting  the  Spanish 
features  decidedly  in  the  background,  but  after  the  reconquest  the  deep,  natural 
love  of  the  Spanish  people  for  music  and  dancing  gave  vent  in  new  melodies 
and  dances. 

About  the  sixteenth  century  the  higher  and  more  educated  classes  began 
to  condemn  some  of  the  dances  which  had  especially  free  and  easy  movements. 
During  the  reign  of  King  Philip  V,  the  simple  dances  began  to  develop  into 
gorgeous  ballets,  influenced,  no  doubt,  by  the  drama  of  the  day.    The  Spanish 
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dance  with  which  everyone  is  most  familiar,  in  name  at  least,  is  the  "Fandango." 
It  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  oldest  dances  known,  and  can  be  traced  to  ancient 
Rome.  The  literal  meaning  of  the  word  is  "go  and  dance."  The  Fandango 
is  danced  by  all  classes,  and  by  some  is  regarded  almost  as  a  sacred  rite. 

An  interesting  bit  of  history  in  connection  with  the  Spanish  Fandango 
is  that  the  Roman  Church,  "angry  that  such  a  profane  and  wicked  dance  as 
the  Fandango  should  be  tolerated  and  admired  in  a  country  like  Spain,  noted 
for  its  purity  and  devoutedness  of  religious  faith,  decreed  that  it  should  be  inter- 
dicted by  a  Papal  bull.  The  Ecclesiastical  court  assembled,  and  the  trial  began 
with  due  earnestness.  The  judges  decided  that  it  would  be  unjust  to  condemn 
the  dance  without  themselves  seeing  it ;  accordingly  a  couple  of  dancers  appeared 
in  court,  to  show  the  solemn,  rigid  judges  the  charm  of  the  popular  but  accused 
and  unfortunate  dance.  By  degrees  the  faces  of  the  dignitaries  began  to 
smile,  the  representatives  of  the  Holy  Church  rose  from  their  seats,  involun- 
tarily arms  and  feet  began  to  move,  and  they  were  irresistibly  compelled  to 
join  the  dance,"  with  the  result  that  the  dance  was  thereafter  permitted. 

In  171 2  one  of  the  Church  fathers  writes  as  follows:  "You  know  that 
dance  of  Cadiz,  famous  for  centuries  for  its  voluptuous  steps,  and  still  performed 
in  every  home  and  suburb  of  city,  to  the  delight  of  all  spectators, — not  only 
is  it  in  favour  with  negresses  and  other  low  people,  but  also  with  ladies  of 
highest  repute  and  birth." 

The  Spanish  poet,  Tomas  de  Griarte,  writes :  "What  people  so  barbarous 
as  not  to  be  stirred  by  the  tunes  of  its  national  dances!  AU  Spain  thrills  to 
the  notes  of  the  Fandango,  pre-eminently  the  national  air,  and  one  that  accom- 
panies a  step  so  ardent  and  so  graceful  as  to  be  worthy  of  performance  at 
Paphos  or  in  the  temple  of  Venus  at  Cnidnus." 

Other  dances  have  enjoyed  a  temporary  popularity  in  Spain,  among  them 
the  Gibadina,  and  the  Allemanda,  which  originated  in  Germany.  Another 
was  the  Pavane,  or  Grand  dance,  called  so,  not  only  for  its  stiff  and  serious 
movements,  but  on  account  of  the  complete  costume  in  which  the  participants 
were  always  dressed.  It  was  danced  by  princes  in  their  mantles,  by  knights 
in  their  helmets  and  swords,  by  magistrates  in  their  robes,  and  by  ladies  in 
their  court  dresses  with  long  trains.  Burdened  by  all  this  clothing,  the  move- 
ments of  the  dance  were  necessarily  stiff  and  serious,  and  some  of  the  features 
were  to  imitate  the  spreading  of  the  peacock's  or  turkey's  feathers. 

Another  interesting  bit  of  history  is  the  part  that  Spanish  dances  played 
in  Church  and  religious  life,  for  some  dances  formed  the  main  part  of  the  Church 
service. 
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Certain  dances,  too,  alternated  with  the  performances  of  sacred  drama 
during  the  ceremonies  of  Corpus  Christi,  and  about  the  year  1568  certain  cities 
made  laws  that  twice  each  year  great  Church  services  with  dances  were  to 
take  place. 

Chorus  dances  were  a  feature  introduced  into  Mass  in  the  Cathedral  of 
Toledo,  a  custom  lasting  until  modem  times.  These  chorus  dances  were  danced 
by  boys  between  twelve  and  seventeen  years  of  age,  dressed  in  the  richest  of 
Spanish  costume. 

The  guitar  is  the  national  musical  instrument  of  Spain,  and  the  national 
airs  never  rouse  the  people  when  given  with  any  other  instrument.  Wherever 
two  or  three  people  are  together,  in  their  leisure  time,  someone  has  a  guitar, 
and  they  amuse  themselves  with  music  and  dancing. 

The  national  music  of  Spain  is  perhaps  more  widely  spread  than  that  of 
other  countries,  on  account  of  Mexico,  and  the  various  South  American  repub- 
lics which  have  felt  its  influence. 

The  dress  of  the  Spanish  people  is  influenced  by  nature  and  climate,  as 
well  as  by  their  emotions,  and  the  Spanish  women  are  as  distinctive  in  their 
dress,  as  in  their  music  and  dancing.  Among  all  classes  the  mantilla,  in  black 
or  white  is  always  worn.  The  white  mantillas  are  always  of  lace,  but  the 
black  may  be  of  any  material,  and  vary  in  material  and  style  with  the 
social  position  of  the  wearer.  Another  peculiarity  of  the  Spanish  woman's 
dress  consists  in  wearing  fresh  flowers  in  the  hair,  these  forming  a  delight- 
ful contrast  to  the  general  dark  complexion  of  the  wearer.  The  fan,  too,  is 
a  most  necessary  part  of  the  Spanish  woman's  costume. 

« 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  PATTERN 

Figure  i.  Front  of  waist.  Paper  6'  x  5  1-4^  Place  and  letter  as  in 
chart.  Point  1=3''  from  A.  Point  2=1  1-2'  from  A.  Draw  curve  for 
front  of  neck.  Point  3=3  i-S'^  from  A.  Point  4  =  1-4'  from  3.  Draw 
shoulder  line.  Point  5=2^  from  C.  Point  6  =  3-4'  from  5.  Draw  curve 
for  front  of  arms  eye,  allowing  a  deep  curve  for  free  movem  nt  of  arm  towards 
front.  Point  7=4  1-4^  from  C.  Draw  under  arm  line.  Point  8=1  3-4'' 
from  I.  Point  9=2  3-4''  from  D.  Point  10  =  1-2''  from  9.  Draw  curve 
for  bottom  of  waist.  Points  11  and  12  =  1-4''  each  side  of  10.  Draw  lines 
for  dart  to  fit  in  front  of  waist  to  figure. 

Figure  2.  Back  of  waist.  Paper  5  3-4"^  x  3^  Place  and  letter  as  in 
chart.  Point  i  =  1-4'  from  A.  Point  2  =  1''  from  A.  Draw  curve  for  back 
of  neck.    Point  3=2  3-4^  from  A.    Point  4  =  3-4'  from  3.    Draw  shoulder 
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seam.    Point  5=3''  from  C.    Draw  curve  for  back  of  arms  eye.    Point  6  = 
z-4^  from  D.    Point  7  =  1-4'  from  6.    Draw  under  arm  and  bottom  of  waist. 

Figure  3.  Puff  Sleeve.  Paper  8^x3  1-4''.  Fold  and  letter  as  in  chart. 
Point  1=1  1-4^  from  C.  Draw  curves  for  upper  and  under  portions  of 
sleeve.  Point  2  =  1-4'^  from  D.  Draw  curve  for  inside  seam,  and  bottom 
of  sleeve. 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  CUTTING 

Cut  all  parts  of  patterns  with  lines  AB  straight  lengthwise  of  material, 
opening  sleeve  and  placing  fold  AB,  straight  lengthwise.  (Place  AB  of  back 
of  waist,  and  AB  of  front  gore  of  skirt  on  lengthwise  folds.) 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  liAKING 

Seam  dart  by  placing  lines  8- 11  and  8-12  together. 
Fit  in  center  of  back  of  waist,  by  curving  in  from  line  AB,  increasing 
curve  at  waist  line. 

Gather  sleeve  at  top  and  bottom  to  form  puff,  and  trim  sleeve  and  waist 
with  bands  of  contrasting  color.  Join  i-B  of  side  gore  of  skirt  to  2-3  of  front 
gore,  and  z-B  of  back  gore  to  2-3  of  side  gore.  Seam  back  seam,  leaving 
opening  for  placket.  Outside  skirt  to  consist  of  three  straight  flounces  over- 
lapping each  other,  and  allowing  about  once  and  a  half  for  fullness.  Trim 
lower  edge  of  each  flounce  with  bands  of  contrasting  color. 

The  mantilla  is  made  of  lace  or  thin  silk,  is  three-cornered  in  shape,  or 
may  be  square  folded  diagonally  and  adjusted  over  a  comb  at  the  back  of  the 
hair,  with  the  point  of  lace  just  touching  the  forehead.  The  hair  is  nearly 
always  parted  in  the  middle,  and  a  bright  flower  at  one  side  is  quite  a  feature. 

The  costume  in  the  picture  this  month  is  made  of  white  dotted  muslin, 
trimmed  with  black  velvet  ribbon.  A  black  lace  mantilla,  and  red  flowers 
complete  the  costume. 

BLANCHE  E.  HYDE 

Director  of  Housebold  Economic! 
Newton,  Massachusetts 
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METALRY 

ENAMELING 

lUCH  metals  as  copper  and  brass,  copper  and  silver,  silver 
and  gold,  and  gold  and  platinum  have  been  combined 
in  the  manufacture  of  various  articles  with  the  idea  of 
making  them  more  attractive  and  beautiful,  but  none  of  these 
combinations  seems  to  be  quite  satisfactory  because  of  the 
color  contrast  produced.  Enameling,  however,  may  be 
applied  to  objects  in  metal  and  add  a  great  deal  to  their 
attractiveness  and  value;  because  of  the  variety  of  color  in 
enamel,  combinations  may  be  made  with  any  of  the  metals 
mentioned  above  and  perfect  harmony  will  be  the  result  if  the 
choice  of  color  is  carefully  thought  out.  Good  judgment 
must  be  exercised  in  the  amount  of  enamel  used.  In  some 
articles,  such  as  a  piece  of  jewelry,  little  enamel  should  be 
used,  thereby  giving  it  the  character  of  a  gem,  but  in  applying 
it  to  larger  objects,  as  in  the  cover  of  a  box  or  the  lining  of  a 
bowl,  a  larger  quantity  may  be  used  in  good  taste.  There  are 
a  great  many  objects  to  which  enamel  may  be  properly  applied 
such  as, — paper  knives  and  letter  openers,  pad  corners,  boxes 
of  various  kinds,  pen  trays  and  ink  pots,  and  jewelry  in  the 
form  of  scarf  pins,  cuff  links,  brooches,  bucUeSi  pendants,  necklaces,  and  fobs. 
There  are  three  kinds  of  enamel,  transparent,  translucent,  and  opaque. 
More  satisfactory  results  are  obtained  by  using  the  transparent  or  opaque. 
The  transparent  reflects  the  color  and  surface  of  the  metal,  while  the  opaque 
gives  color  on  the  surface  only.  Experience  in  using  enamel  has  led  to  two 
methods  of  its  application,  comparatively  simple  and  within  the  possibilities 
of  High  School  pupils.  One  method  is  to  cut  the  design  by  the  use  of  engraving 
tools,  making  channels  about  1-33  of  an  inch  deep  to  receive  the  enamel,  and 
the  other  method  is  to  use  chasing  tools  either  on  the  front  or  the  back  of 
the  work  to  form  raised  or  sunken  partitions  to  keep  the  enamel  in  place. 

The  method  of  cutting  the  metal  away  to  receive  the  enamel  may  be  applied 
to  any  object  but  is  especially  applicable  to  small  work  such  as  pieces  of  jewelry. 
It  is  a  method  whereby  more  careful  and  accurate  work  may  be  done.  To 
prepare  a  piece  of  work  for  this  form  of  application,  first  transfer  the  design 
to  the  metal  by  the  use  of  carbon  paper  and  the  smaller  the  article  the  more 
carefully  this  should  be  done.    After  using  the  carbon  paper,  the  lines  on  the 
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metal  ihouM  be  retraced  with  a  Bcratch  awl  to  nuke  tliem  pennanent.  As 
in  this  method  the  metal  ii  cut  away  it  h  necesur;  to  have  a  pretty  good  thick- 
ness to  start  with  and  for  most  work  of  this  nature  1 8  gauge  is  a  good  thickness. 
There  are  cases,  however,  where  thicker  metal  is  needed  as  in  a  belt  buckle 
or  paper  knife.  After  tiansfering  the  deaign  it  is  necessary  to  provide  some 
way  of  holding  the  ^ece  of  work  while  it  is  being  cut.    To  do  this,  take  s  piece 


of  7-8'  board,  about  4'  x  6*,  or  larger  if  the  work  requires,  and  pour  on  it  a 
little  melted  jeweler's  wax  and  place  the  piece  of  metal  on  while  tt  is  still  soft 
The  wax  hardens  as  it  cools  and  will  hold  the  work  firmly  in  ^ce.  Row 
take  the  engraving  tool  and  irith  the  handle  placed  In  the  palm  of  Qie  hand 
and  the  tool  itself  held  at  an  angle  of  about  30  degrees  inth  the  work,  wriggle 
the  tool  a  little  from  one  side  to  the  other.  This  motion  makes  greater  progrev 
possible  and  also  makes  it  easier  for  the  beginner.  The  edges  of  the  parts 
cut  away  should  be  kept  as  regular  and  smooth  as  possible  and  the  channels 
made  uniform  in  depth. 
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ENAMELIHG  ROSE 

The  other  method  of  applying  the  enamel,  where  depressionfi  are  made 
from  the  surface  or  raised  lines  made  from  the  under  side,  is  worked  out  as 
follows : — Transfer  the  design  as  in  the  first  method  either  on  the  top  or  under 
side  of  the  work,  as  you  may  choose,  and  place  the  metal  on  a  pitch  block  or 
pan  filled  with  pitch  composition.  Then  with  the  chasing  tool  of  the  required 
size  and  shape  held  in  the  left  hand  and  the  chasing  hammer  in  the  right  hand, 
hold  the  tool  over  the  line  where  the  depression  is  to  be  made  and  with  light 
blows  from  the  hammer  drive  the  metal  into  the  pitch  until  the  depression  is 
made  on  the  line  raised  to  the  required  depth.  The  tool  used  for  this  work 
must  be  free  from  sharp  edges  and  care  must  be  taken  not  to  punch  holes  in 
the  metal. 

After  the  channels  have  been  cut  or  the  partitions  or  depressions  made, 
as  the  case  may  be,  the  metal  must  be  thoroly  cleaned  before  applying  the 
enamel.  This  is  done  by  dipping  in  a  bath  of  nitric  acid  if  the  article  is  made 
of  copper,  or  in  a  bath  of  sulphuric  acid  if  of  silver.  When  using  the  nitric 
acid  the  dipping  should  be  done  very  quickly  on  account  of  the  rapid  action  of 
the  acid  on  the  metal  and,  after  dipping,  it  should  be  rinsed  thoroly  in  clean 
water.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  inhale  the  fumes  which  rise  from  the  copper 
when  dipping,  for  they  are  poisonous.  In  cleaning  silver,  the  sulphuric  acid 
is  diluted  in  water  and  used  hot  in  proportions  of  one  part  acid  and  four  parts 
water.  The  piece  of  work  and  acid  are  placed  in  a  copper  dish  and  heated  until 
the  acid  comes  to  a  boil,  when  it  is  poured  off  and  the  piece  thoroly  rinsed. 

The  enamel  is  next  prepared  for  application.  First  break  it  into  small 
pieces  with  the  hammer  and,  to  keep  it  from  fiying,  roll  it  in  a  piece  of  heavy 
wrapping  paper.  After  being  broken,  it  is  then  placed  in  a  porcelain  mortar 
and,  with  water  enough  to  cover  it,  it  is  ground  about  as  fine  as  fine  sand,  with 
the  pestle.  For  very  small  work  or  jewelry  it  is  ground  much  finer  with  the 
use  of  the  agate  mortar  and  pestle.  The  water  is  poured  off  and  the  enamel 
rinsed  several  times  until  all  of  the  milky  substance  disappears.  Unsatisfactory 
results  often  come  from  lack  of  care  in  washing  the  enamel.  It  is  a  good  plan 
to  have  a  dish  of  some  kind  to  pour  the  washings  into  to  save  enamel  that 
otherwise  would  be  wasted.  This  waste  enamel,  as  it  is  called,  is  used  for  counter 
enameling.  After  being  washed,  the  enamel  is  removed  from  the  mortar  to  a 
small  saucer,  by  the  use  of  a  palette  knife.  While  still  wet,  which  allows  its 
being  spread  more  easily,  the  enamel  is  applied  to  the  object  with  a  metal 
pencil  or  tool  which  may  be  made  from  a  piece  of  steel  wire  about  1-8''  in  diam- 
eter. It  is  made  a  little  fiat  at  one  end  and  pointed  at  the  other.  With  this 
tool  it  is  possible  to  work  the  enamel  into  the  smallest  comer.    A  piece  of  clean 
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Fill.  1  and  1.     Boio  in  epaqut  enamel.     Chasiulj  cut  with  encnvlnt  (ooL     Fif.  t. 
Box  in  ttaaiparcnt  gnamtl.     Dcpieaiiou  made  from  tha  ■(»(«<(. 
prepitredforaiiainaliaflby  tha  uae  of  chaalnc  tools.    Fig .4. 

Fig.  4.  Pad  comar  Id  opaqna  anamal.  Pic.  T,  Pad  eoraar.^iinpand  for  ai 
tbc  KM  of  antrayini  looii.  Fie.  B.  Paper  knife  In  opaqoa  enunel.  Plf.  t.  CiTcolar  box. 
lloai  Mpatallng  ttie  enamel  riiisd  from  under  ilde  of  covo.  Fie.  10-  Cticolar  Ixu.  Oa- 
pranlan  made  from  tbe  nufaca  to  racdn  tba  •oamaL  FIc.  11.  Clrcnlai  trar  Hiwd  wHli 
mnipareiil  •oaineL 


EHAHELING  ROSE 

white  blotting  paper  ie  also  needed  to  drjr  the  tool  on  at  times  end  to  abtorb 
some  of  the  moisture  ia  the  enamel  when  it  is  in  place.  In  applying  the  enamel 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  get  particiea  outside  of  the  channeb. 

If  soldering  has  been  done  on  work  that  is  to  be  enameled  the  soldered 
Joints  must  be  carefully  protected  from  the  beet  before  firing,  as  the  temperature 
required  for  fusing  the  enamel  is  several  times  greater  than  that  required  for 


soldering.  A  paste  made  of  yellow  ochre  and  water  is  put  over  the  joint  on 
.  all  sides  end  is  applied  as  thick  as  poatible.  The  more  of  this  clay  we  bank 
about  the  joint  the  more  protection  there  is.  After  the  enamel  has  been  put 
in  place  end  the  joint  protected  with  the  clay  the  piece  of  work  is  put  in  some 
warm  place  and  left  until  the  moisture  from  both  the  enamel  and  the  clay  is 
thoroly  evaporated.    It  ia  then  ready  for  firing. 

The  firing  is  usually  done  in  a  kiln  made  for  the  purpose  but  good  results 
may  be  obtained  by  using  a  Bunsen  burner  or  a  blowpipe.    If  the  lest  method 
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ROSE  ENAMELING 

is  used,  take  a  tripod  and  place  a  piece  of  heavy  wire  netting  over  the  top  of 
it  and  place  the  object  to  be  enameled  on  the  netting.  Now  that  the  moisture 
has  evaporated  from  the  enamel,  leaving  it  a  very  fine  powder,  it  must  be 
handled  very  carefully  as  the  slightest  jar  will  displace  the  enamel  and  necessi- 
tate going  all  over  the  work  again.  The  heat  is  next  applied  and  always  from 
the  under  side  when  using  the  burner  or  blowpipe.  Watch  the  enamel  as 
the  firing  goes  on  and  when  it  settles  and  glazes  or  looks  like  a  liquid  all  over, 
the  heat  should  be  withdrawn  and  the  object  allowed  to  cool  very  slowly. 
Never  take  it  from  the  tripod  and  place  it  on  any  cold  substance.  This  would 
only  result  in  the  enamel  cracking.  If,  when  cool,  it  is  found  that  in  places 
the  channels  are  not  quite  full  of  enamel,  the  piece  of  work  is  again  cleaned 
as  at  first,  more  enamel  applied,  and  again  fired.  The  enamel  may  be  left 
just  as  it  comes  from  the  fire,  or  it  may  be  stoned  down  level  with  the  metal. 
This,  however,  can  be  done  only  with  work  where  the  design  was  cut  out  with 
the  engraving  tooL  To  stone  it  down,  take  a  coarse  emery  file  and  rough  it 
down  first,  then  use  one  considerably  finer,  and  finally  use  a  scotch  stone. 
Use  water  on  the  work  while  stoning  it  down.  If  transparent  enamel  is  used 
it  is  necessary  to  fire  it  again  just  enough  to  give  it  a  glazed  surface.  In  using 
opaque  enamel  this  is  not  necessary.  Finally  the  work  may  be  buffed  a  little 
to  brighten  the  surface. 

Note.    To  enable  thoee  interetted  to  make  a  start  in  enameling  Mr.  Rose  trill  tend  to 
any  address  any  color  at  86  cents  per  ounce  on  receipt  of  a  money  order  coTering  the  amount. 

AUGUSTUS  F.  ROSE 

High  School 
East  Boston,  Mass. 
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AN  EXHIBIT 

OF  WORK  FROM  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF 

BROOKLINE,  MASS. 

THESE  PLATES  are  from  the  last  Report  of  the  School 
Committee  of  the  town."*"  While  inadequate  as  an  inter- 
pretation of  the  course  of  study,  they  do  give  a  suggestion  of  the 
quality  of  the  results  secured  under  the  supervision  and  instruc- 
tion of  the  following  corps  of  efficient  specialists : 

Irene  Weir,  Director  of  Drawing. 

Anne  B.  Chamberlain,  Instructor  in  Drawing  in  Primary  and  Grammar 
Grades. 

Elizabeth  Stone,  Instructor  in  Drawing  in  the  High  School. 

Edward  P.  Hutchinson,  Manual  Training  in  the  High  School. 

Alexander  Miller,  Mechanical  Drawing  and  Art  Metal  Work  in  the  High 
School. 

Plate  I  shows  memorandum  tablets  made  by  fifth  year  children,  picture 
frames  by  sixth  year  children,  folios  for  the  preservation  of  drawings  by  seventh 
year  children,  blotter  pads  with  brass  or  heavy  paper  comers  by  eighth  year 
children,  and  note  books  for  history  and  literature  by  ninth  year  children. 

Plate  II  gives  a  suggestion  of  the  work  in  freehand  perspective  during  the 
first  year  in  the  high  school.  The  four  outside  drawings  are  enlargements 
from  photographs.  The  two  central  drawings  are  directly  from  the  object, 
the  upper  one  from  a  corner  of  the  drawing  room,  and  the  lower  one  a  view 
from  the  drawing  room  window. 

Plate  in  shows  second  year  high  school  work  in  the  enlargement  from 
pictures  and  the  rendering  of  a  picture  in  four  values. 

Plate  IV  gives  a  suggestion  of  the  course  in  clay  modeling.  A  good  deal 
of  emphasis  is  placed  upon  this  work  for  its  educational  value  in  translating 
two  dimensions  into  three  dimensions,  and  for  developing  the  feeling  for 
form,  so  important  a  factor  in  wood-carving  and  in  designing  in  the  round. 

Plates  V  and  VI  show  first  and  second  year  work  in  wood.  The  course 
consists  largely  in  the  making  of  complete  objects  of  immediate  use  to  the 
pupils  in  their  own  homes. 


*Here  reprinted  thro  the  kindly  co-operetion  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Mr. 
Oeorfe  I.  Aldrich. 
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Ptata  V.    Woodwetk,  Bnl  yttx  iigb  «> 


PIbM  Vn.    Work  la  wood  and  mettt,  Hcond  and  loocth  jttiz  bl(b  (chool  pnpUi. 


AH  EXHIBIT  BROOKLIHE 

PUte  VII  hints  at  the  ^tctictl  character  of  the  courses  involTiiiK  the  use 
of  metal  and  such  processes  as  chipping,  flling,  and  finisUog.  The  element 
of  structural  design  is  emphasized  in  this  work. 

Plates  Vin  and  IX  give  a  few  examples  of  the  useful  and  beautiful  objects 
produced  irith  the  finer  metals,  copper,  brass,  and  ^ver.  The  em^Mws  upon 
fine  proportion  and  temperate  ornament  perfectly  related  to  the  structure, 
is  evident  in  these  objects. 

Brookline  has  long  been  a  leader  in  education  in  Massachu- 
setts, and  seems  destined  to  maintain  its  place  indefinitely.  It 
is  one  of  the  wealthiest  towns  in  the  world  and  is  filled  with  people 
who  heartily  believe  in  education,  and  who  have  therefore  sup- 
plied their  children  with  perhaps  the  most  complete  and  beautiful 
public  school  equipment  to  be  foimd  in  the  United  States. 
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I  WANDERED  LONELY  AS  A  CLOUD 

I  wandered  lonely  as  a  cloud 

That  floati  on  high  o'er  vales  and  hills, 

When  all  at  once  I  saw  a  crowd, 

A  host,  of  golden  daffodils; 

Beside  the  lake,  beneath  the  trees, 

Fluttering  and  dancing  in  the  breeze. 

Continuous  as  the  stars  that  shine 
And  twinkle  on  the  milky  way, 
They  stretched  in  never-ending  line 
Along  the  margin  of  the  bay: 
Ten  thousand  saw  I  at  a  glance. 
Tossing  their  heads  in  sprightly  dance. 

The  waves  beside  them  danced;  but  they 

Out-did  the  sparkling  waves  in  glee : 

A  poet  could  not  but  be  gay. 

In  such  a  jocund  company: 

I  gazed — and  gazed — ^but  little  thought 

What  wealth  the  show  to  me  had  brought: 

For  oft,  when  on  my  couch  I  lie 
In  vacant  or  in  pensive  mood. 
They  flash  upon  that  inward  eye 
Which  is  the  bliss  of  solitude ; 
And  then  my  heart  with  pleasure  fills. 
And  dances  with  the  daffodils. 

WUUam  Wordsworth 
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EDITORIAL 

THIS  number  of  The  School  Arts  Book  completes  the  ninth 
volume;  but  in  it  the  tenth  volume  is  already  begun. 
That  tenth  volume  will  be,  we  hope,  better  than  any  yet  published, 
— ^broader,  richer,  more  successful  in  the  embodiment  of  its 
ideals. 

The  Chart,  published  as  a  supplement  herewith,  will  serve 
as  a  guide  in  the  selection  of  material  for  the  making  up  of  the 
monthly  parts  of  the  new  voltune,  but  no  attempt  will  be  made 
to  specify  a  course  of  related  lessons  for  each  grade.  The  Anno- 
tated Outlines  will  become  Annotated  Records  of  successful 
lessons  appropriate  to  the  month,  from  which  the  teacher  will 
be  able  to  select  that  which  seems  best  adapted  to  local  conditions. 

Consequently  the  scope  of  the  Monthly  Contest  will  be  wider. 
Hereafter  pupils  may  become  members  of  The  School  Arts  Guild 
whether  following  The  School  Arts  Book  Outline,  as  published 
in  the  Chart,  or  any  other  Outline.  These  Contests  have  been 
such  a  stimulus  to  good  work,  have  given  the  children  so  much 
pleasure,  have  promoted  so  happily  a  deeper  interest  in  elemen- 
tary art  education  in  commimities  into  which  the  badges  and 
other  prizes  have  gone,  that  we  are  anxious  to  extend  as  widely 
as  possible  the  inlSuence  of  the  Guild. 

The  Workshop  will  be  kept  open  I  For  the  sake  of  variety 
the  resident  senior  craftsmen  will  be  changed,  or  their  line  of 
work  will  be  changed.  During  1910-11,  three  genial  and  capable 
people  will  assist  the  apprentices:  (i)  Miss  A.  J.  Lamphier  of 
the  State  Normal  School,  North  Adams,  Massachusetts,  will 
give  lessons  in  Paper  Construction,  suitable  for  primary  grades. 
Miss  Lamphier  is  a  graduate  of  the  Salem  Normal  School,  has 
studied  sloyd  with  Mr.  Larsson,  and  construction  with  Mr.  Hol- 
lander, and  has  had  years  of  successful  experience  as  a  grade 
teacher.  She  is  now  supervising  industrial  work,  and  arranging 
a  course  in  elementary  industrial  training.  (2)  Mr.  Frank  P. 
Lane,  Principal  of  the  Hill  Institute,  Northampton,  Massachu- 
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setts,  will  give  lessons  in  Constructive  Handicraft,  suitable  for 
grammar  grades.  Mr.  Lane  has  been  a  student  with  many 
specialists,  was  a  teacher  of  manual  training  in  the  public  schools 
of  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  and  is  associate  manager  of  the 
Chautauqua  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts.  He  will  show  how  to 
utilize  all  sorts  of  scraps  in  the  making  of  mechanical  toys,  and 


useful  appliances,  nm  by  water  power,  electricity,  etc.  (3) 
Mr.  Augustus  F.  Rose,  author  of  Copper  Work,  teacher  of  metalry 
in  the  East  Boston  High  School,  and  Principal  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Summer  School  of  Design,  will  give  lessons  in  Silver  Work, 
suitable  for  high  school  grades.  Those  who  have  worked  with 
Mr.  Rose  during  the  past  year  will  know  what  to  expect,  only  it 
will  be  better  1 

A  new  feature  of  The  School  Arts  Book  for  1910-11  will  be 
a  monthly  Exhibit  of  good  work.  This  will  be  made  from  photo- 
graphs of  results  secured  in  some  one  city  or  institution,  illus- 
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trating  tbe  course  of  study  or  a  single  topic  or  showing  the  work 
of  a  grade.  Among  the  exhibits  already  promised,  or  already 
in  the  hands  of  the  publishers,  are  those  from  Boston,  Brookline, 
Chicago,  Cleveland,  Greeley,  Indianapolis,  Uinneapolis,  Hewark, 
NewtoB,  St.   Paul,  San  Francisco,  and  Stockton,  Cal. 


Another  new  feature  will  be  a  monthly  supplement,  giving 
a  course  in  design,  by  Miss  Katherine  B.  Child,  Instructor  in 
the  Department  of  Design  (under  Mr.  C.  Howard  Walker)  of 
the  School  of  the  Musetmi  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston.  This  will  con- 
sist of  a  series  of  forty  plates  of  illustrations  and  text,  embodying 
the  results  of  years  of  experience  in  teaching.  Miss  Child  is 
a  graduate  of  the  School  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston, 
of  the  School  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  London,  and 
was  the  first  private  pupil  of  Mr.  Lewis  F.  Day. 

Among  the  regular  contributors  to  the  magazine  will  be 
Mr.  Royal  B.  Famum,  State  Inspector  of  Drawing  and  Industrial 
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Training,  New  York.  Mr,  Famum  is  a  graduate  of  the  Hossa- 
chnsetta  IVormal  Art  School,  was  a  member  of  the  Faculty  of 
the  Cleveland  School  of  Art,  and  is  Director  of  the  Art  Department 
of  the  Summer  School  of  the  South,  Enozville,  Tenn.  His  topic 
will  be  "My  Work  Book,"  a  help  to  the  grade  teacher  in  utilizing 
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drawing  and  manual  training  in  the  general  school  work,  and  a 
means  of  promoting  industrial  intelligence. 

The  series  of  articles  on  historic  ornament  reclassified,  by 
Miss  Alice  B.  Huzzey,  will  be  completed.  Hiss  Lanice  Paton 
will  contribute  other  articles  on  Syrian  Handicrafts.  Hr.  Bailey 
will  complete  his  series  on  Ten  Masterpieces  of  Painting,  and 
begin  a  new  series  on  Symbolism  of  Form.  Mr.  Lewis  F.  Day 
of  England  will  write  on  Elementary  Design,  and  Dr.  James 
Parton  Haney  on  Object  Drawing.  Other  notable  contributors 
will  be  announced  every  month. 
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Th«  illustrations  is  the  n«w  volume  will  be  worth  having. 
Miss  Rachel  Weston  of  Fryehurg,  Maine,  mil  furnish  the  cover 
stamps;  Miss  Helen  E.  Cleaves  of  Boston,  Miss  Florence  Pretz 
of  Kansas  City,  Mr.  James  Hall  of  New  York,  and  Professor 


Walter  Sargent  of  Chicago  are  among  those  who  will  make 
drawings.  The  illustrations  in  color  will  continue  to  be  of 
good  character,  beautiful,  and  useful  in  teaching.  Owing  to 
the  generous  kindness  of  Mr.  William  M.  Chase  of  New  York, 
one  of  the  frontispieces  in  Volume  X  will  be  a  reproduction  of 
one  of  his  richest  masterpieces  of  still  life  in  color,  appropriate 
to  harvest  time. 

Another  feature  of  next  year's  numbers  will  be  special  prize 
offers,  open  to  pupils  of  the  elementary  grades. 
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CTbe  coT«r  Btamp  for  this  number  is  a  g«ometric  interlacing 
from  a  design  in  niello  by  Baltasar  Silvius,  a  XVIth  century 
craftsman  of  imusual  skill.  Like  all  other  designs  of  the  kind 
it  is  an  evolution  from  "the  mysterious  Solomon's  Knot, — that 
intricate  and  endless  variety  of  the  single  unbroken  line  of  uni^, 
— emblem  of  the  manifold  ways  of  the  power  of  the  one  God  who 


has  neither  beginning  nor  end."  *  The  usual,  rule  in  interlacing  is 
over  one  and  under  the  next,  then  over,  and  under,  without  excep- 
tion, to  the  place  of  beginning.  This  design  by  Silvius  is  unusual 
in  that  it  starts  over  one  and  under  one,  and  presently  changes  to 
over  two  and  under  two ;  then  returns  to  the  original  movement, 
only  to  leave  it  again  for  the  second.  The  two  movements  thus  alter- 
nate in  groups,  thruout.  In  reproducing  the  pattem,rfollow  the 
diagram,  beginning  the  circles  at  a.  Draw  1,3, 3,  and  4,  and  repeat 
each  in  turn  on  the  vertical  and  horizontal  radii.  Then  draw  b,  and 

'  Prom  Itui  moil  lUnmliutiDa  hook  The  CaOudral  Buildtn,  by  Le*dei  Scott.    Cliapter 
IV,  Coinadnl  Oirumtatitioa  In  the  Lombard  Era. 


the  circles  s  and  6.  Now  draw  7,  8,  g,  and  10,  in  order,  repeating 
each  OB  the  oblique  radii.  The  center  for  the  arcs,  11  and  la, 
is  fonnd  by  taking  the  diameter  of  circle  6,  and  setting  it  off  upon 
the  extended  diameter,  a  e,  from  the  point  where  circle  3  is  mter- 


sected  by  circle  10  above  its  center.  If  the  work  has  been  done 
accuratdy,  arc  11,  struck  from  the  same  center,  e,  will  pass  thru 
the  center  of  circle  ro  at  c.  The  arcs  13  and  14  are  struck  from 
a  center  at  the  intersection  of  13  and  5.  There  are,  of  course, 
eight  similar  intersections  in  the  design.  Draw  the  diagram 
fint  in  pencil,  very  fine  lines,  all  complete  circles  so  far  as  possible. 
Follow  the  interlacing  in  inking-in. 
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The  frontispiece  this  month  is  from  a  pencU  drawing  by  Hr. 
Charles  H.  Richert,  a  graduate  of  the  Medford  High  School  and 
of  the  Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School,  now  instructor  is  free- 
hand drawing  and  design  in  the  Rindge  Manual  Training  School 
of  Cambridge.    Let  us  have  more  teachers  in  manual  training 


C.     Portioa  ol  ■  biad  (iboat  B  IncbM  niit),  whlU  thcmd 

UDbraldanp.    Fiom  u  xnclenl  Romaa  MoetaiT 

la  the  FiTuni,  Middle  Ec;p>- 

schools  who  can  Bketch  so  well,  and  more  teacberB  in  art  schools 
who  can  do  something  in  handicraft. 

The  three  handbags  reproduced  as  tailpieces  in  this  number 
are  from  designs  for  woven  b^s  made  by  German  students  of 
high  school  age.  They  show  marked  originality  in  treatment. 
Such  brilliant  contrasts  in  value  as  these  edibit  make  an  object 
of  this  kind  rather  too  conspicuous.  One  should  not  advertise 
the  presence  of  treasure  too  loudly,  especially  when  walking 
on  the  King's  highway  I  The  designs  are  good  in  form,  and 
could  be  easily  softened  in  the  weaving. 
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CThe  June  work,  almost  everywhere,  is  design.  la  this  work 
two  difficulties  are  of  outstanding  magnitude:  adaptation  of 
plant  forms,  and  harmony  of  effect.  Hr.  Daniels  of  Newton, 
a  supervisor  prolific  in  helpful  devices,  makes  drawings  for  his 
teachers  to  refer  to  for  suggestions  when  teaching  the  children. 


One  sheet  of  such  drawings  is  reproduced  on  page  1119.  When 
a  child  is  puzzled  over  the  termination  of  a  stalk,  for  example, 
the  teacher,  by  reference  to  this  plate,  would  be  able  to  suggest 
seven  different  ways  of  finishing  the  end.  Another  chart  by 
Hr.  Daniels  is  reproduced  on  page  1120.  This  shows  eight  color- 
ings in  dark-and'light  of  one  design.  Various  possible  effects 
are  thus  made  evident,  and  the  teacher  is  enabled  to  advise  the 
pupil  in  selecting  an  appropriate  scheme. 

Photographs  of  the  work  of  children  are  always  suggestive  to 
other  children,  and  perhaps  even  more  suggestive  to  teachers.  I 
am  always  glad,  therefore,  to  receive  by  mail  such  photographs  for 
reproduction.    On  pages  1 131  and  1 122  are  plates  from  work  done 
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in  the  Rogflrs  High  School,  Newport,  R.  I.,  uoder  the  direction  of 
Hiss  Lulu  Z.  Roderick.    In  sending  the  photographs  Hiss  Roder- 
ick wrote :  "The  objects  might  be  divided  into  two  equal  groups, 
one  labeled  'Work  that  might  be  imitated,'  and  the  other  'Designs 
to  be  avoided'  (namely  those  put 
up  'to  please  papa  and  mamma') ; 
however,  please  remember  that 
we  have  had  drawing  but  three 
years."    The  plate  on  page  1123 
shows  the  work  of   girls   from 
the  fifth  to  the  ninth  grade,  Bd- 
low9  Falls,  Vt.,  (done  during  the 
periods  when  the  boys  were  hav- 
ing shop  work),  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Hiss  Hary  E.  Baker. 
All  such  work  is  good,  perhaps 
as  good  as  we  ought  to  expect ; 
but  the  heart  of  a  lover  of  beauty 
is  never  satisfied  with  anything 
short  of  the  best.     The  more 
familiar  we  are  with  the  best, 
the  more  likely  we  shall  be  to  be 
able  to  give  the  bright  pupil  a  hint  for  improving  bis  work.    Every 
piece  of  superior  work  tends  to  raise  the  general  average. 

The  plates  designated  A,  B,  C,  D,  E  are  from  photographs 
from  the  South  Kensington  collections,  by  Hr.  F.  H.  Beaumont, 
Carshalton,  England,  and  imported  especially  for  The  School  Arts 
Book.  They  illustrate  perfectly  the  adaptation  of  pattern  to  ma- 
terial, of  technique  to  make.  Inlaid  work  (A)  of  necessity  reduces 
elements  to  silhouette ;  in  painted  decoration  (B)  more  freedom 
is  possible,  both  in  the  forms  themselves  and  in  the  treatment 
of  surface.    In  weaving  and  embroidering,  quality  of  material 
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determines  the  scale  of  the  unit  and  the  character  of  its  detail. 
If  the  material  is  coarse  (C)  the  units  must  be  simple  and  bold; 
small  or  intricate  details  are  out  of  place.  As  the  material 
becomes  finer  in  texture  (D), and  finest  (E),  the  units  may  become 
complex  and  richer  in  detail. 

Isnt  all  fine  art  fine  adjustment  of  relations?  Perfectly 
adjusted  elements  producing  a  whole  perfectly  adjusted  to  the 
Idea, — that  constitutes  a  work  of  fine  art  in  every  realm. 

C  Let  UE  not  forget  to  do  special-honor  to  our  flag  on  June  14th, 
Flag  Day.  The  American  School  Peace  League,  405  Marlborough 
St.,  Boston,  will  send  to  any  teacher  suggestions  for  the  celebra- 
tion. It  is  thrilling  to  think  that  five  million  men  in  America 
would  die  if  need  be  to  defend  Old  Glory.  It  is  a  more  significant 
fact  that  five  million  men  and  many  more  are  living  lives  of 
love,  of  purity,  and  of  truth  every  day,  thus  honoring  in  the 
harder  and  better  way,  the  flag's  red,  white  and  blue.  That  is 
the  highest  honor  one  can  pay  to  the  flag  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 
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Mr.  Henry  T.  Bailey,  Forest  City,  Iowa. 

North  Scituate,  Mass. 

Dear  Sir: — ^Here  is  a  description  of  a  method  which  I  have  found  of  help 
in  teaching  pupils  how  to  make  stencil  imits  from  ''spots." 

After  some  preliminary  study  of  rhjrthm  of  line  and  stencil  requirements, 
the  pupils  were  all  supplied  with  several  of  each  of  four  different  motifs  cut 
from  paper.  These  were  then  moved  about  on  the  desk  or  paper  until  a  good 
arrangement  was  secured  which  was  then  traced  and  filled  in  with  ink. 

The  pupils  were  encouraged  to  make  as  many  good  units  as  possible  with 
these  patterns  before  attempting  anything  with  motifs  from  Nature. 

Very  truly, 

Stella  Henderson, 
Supervisor  Penmanship  and  Drawing. 

Los  Angeles,  CaL 
Editor  of  The  School  Arts  Book, 

Dear  Sir:    I  enclose  herewith  directions  for  woven  slippers  for  dolly. 

The  little  model  has  proven  such  a  delight  to  my  classes,  I  think  others  who 

read  your  magazine  might  enjoy  it    It  was  evolved  from  a  child's  request 

for  shoes  to  complete  the  outfit  of  our  Teddy  Bear. 

WOVEN  SLIPPERS  FOR  TEDDY  OR  DOLLY 

This  model  has  proven  successful  and  is  very  attractive  to  the  small 
owners  of  doUs  and  Teddy  bears. 

Directions.  Let  a  b  equal  length  of  foot,  measuring  from  center  of  heel 
around  to  center  of  toes,  c  d  »■•  1-3  distance  from  e  to  d.  Cut  notches  z-4' 
apart  and  x-4'  deep. 

Use  strong  warp,  (I  use  carpet  warp),  lace  as  shown  on  diagram.  Weave 
with  zephyr  or  Oermantown,  being  careful  to  pin  each  thread  to  end  of  loom 
as  you  weave  to  prevent  shortening  slipper  by  drawing  in  warp. 

When  finished,  remove  from  loom  by  taking  warp  off  from  notches. 

Sew  together  at  back;  obtain  fullness  over  toe  by  drawing  up  first  warp 
thread  like  a  shirr  string;  sew  to  cardboard  sole. 
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A  child  or  grown-up's  slipper  may  be  made  in  same  way,  but  the  loom 
should  allow  an  extra  length  of  z-a*  from  a  to  b,  because  the  weaving  shortens 
it  that  amount  on  a  full  sized  slipper.  Sincerely,  Mary  M.  Cain. 


Here  is  an  enthusiastic  defence  of  the  three  pigment  plan  of 

teaching  color. 

Goodland,  Ind.,  Apr.  i8, 1910. 

Dear  Mr.  Bailey: — Some  school  boards  and  (some)  supervisors  are  being 
led  astray  by  such  articles  as  the  one  in  The  School  Arts  Book,  April  1910, 
by  Fred  V.  Cann. 

For  two  years  past  I  have  traveled  in  twenty  states  and  I  have  yet  to  find 
a  school  where  the  multicolor  box  has  been  a  success. 

Let  me  go  over  a  point  or  two  that  Mr.  Cann  finds  objection  to  in  the  three 
color  system. 

Lack  of  brilliancy.  Who  wants  brilliancy?  One  of  the  .hardest  things 
the  drawing  teacher  has  to  contend  with  is  the  using  of  gaudy  colors,  and  the 
colors  as  found  in  the  large  color  boxes  are  rank,  bug  poison  green,  fiash  j  red ; 
they  must  be  modified  before  using,  and  here  black  is  advocated  to|^darken 
colors;  no  artist  ever  used  black  in  water  color  painting.  Why  ask  children 
to  do  so? 

Now  for  the  educational  value;  Mr.  Cann  says  he  is  cpen  to  conviction 
on  this  point.  Standard  of  color?  The  object  painted  should  bi  the  standard, 
and  that  color  can  be  obtained  with  tliree  colors. 

Can  anyone   conceive  of  a  benefit  derived  from  the  follovring  process? 

Teacher  dictates,  '\Color  so  and  so  brown";  pupil  dips  in  brown,  colors 
object    Teacher  dictates    ''Color  so  and  so  green";  pupil  dips  in  green,  etc. 
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Now  the  fact  that  these  eight  colors  are  raw  and  unusable  as  they  are,  causes 
the  teacher  to  say  this:  "No,  no;  not  that  green,  I  want  a  warm  green,  a  spring 
green";  and  there  you  are,  with  the  same  problem  of  mixing  as  in  the  three 
color  system 

Again,  there  is  a  standard  in  the  three  color  work,  red,  yellow,  and  Uoe. 
The  horror  that  is  sold  for  green,  is  that  standard?    No. 

There  is  nothing  "vague,  iUusiye  and  confusing"  in  mixing  equal  amounts 
yellow  and  blue  for  a  standard  green,  nor  in  mixing  equal  amounts  of  standard 
green  and  standard  violet  to  produce  a  standard  olive;  my  pupils  all  did  this 
in  a  color  scale  and  do  it  every  day  when  they  require  a  given  color,  and  they 
know  how  to  make  a  shade  of  green  and  a  tint  of  a  green  without  the  use  of 
black. 

There  is  not  one  virtue  in  the  muItl-chrome  idea,  and  I  am  frilling  to  cover 
every  point  that  may  be  brought  up  as  I  have  done  it  in  many  a  discussion. 

I  am  very  truly  yours,  W.  W.  White. 

P.  S.  I  have  taught  in  college  and  normal  as  well,  am  holding  a  bench 
in  an  engraving  house ;  I  have  come  out  here  to  get  some  first  hand  experience 
with  children.  My  eyes  have  been  opened  on  many  of  the  theories  that  are 
80  common  in  city  meetings.  I  hope  you  will  give  the  three  color  side  a  word. 
I  don't  care  who  says  the  word  but  I  know  it  ought  to  be  said.      W.  W.  W. 

In  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  this  letter  I  asked  Hr. 
White  if  he  ever  knew  of  an  artist  who  limited  his  palette  to 
three  colors.      Here  is  his  reply. 

Goodland,  Ind.,  Apr.  25,  19x0. 

Ques.  "Did  you  ever  know  of  a  professional  painter  who  limited  himaelf 
to  three  colors?"  Ans. — ^Yes,  when  the  character  of  the  work  is  no  more  than 
that  required  from  a  public  school  pupil,  no  artist  would  ask  for  more  than 
three  colors.  All  the  artists  that  I  have  known  never  use  ready  mixed  green, 
violet  or  orange,  their  color  boxes  consist  of  different  kinds  of  red,  yellow  and 
blue  that  they  may  obtain  subtle  shades  and  tints  which  no  public  school  pupQ 
could  understand,  and  should  not  be  taught  there  for  the  same  reason  that  the 
art  school  will  not  allow  color  of  any  kind  for  at  least  two  or  three  years. 

I  admit  that  the  quality  of  the  three  colors  should  be  better,  at  least  In 
the  high  school,  but  that  is  no  argument  for  the  many  colors;  they  are  worse 
if  anything.  Very  truly,  W.  W.  White. 

NEXT  I 
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The  Cathedral  Builders.  By  Leader  Scott.  Sampson  LoW| 
Marston  &  Companyy  London. 

This  is  not  a  new  book  (1899),  but  it  is  a  book  one  might  well  read  before 
going  to  Europe  for  the  summer.  It  may  be  characterized  as  an  attempt  to 
account  for  the  Cathedrals  of  Europe.  Its  contention  is  that  they  were  all 
built,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  a  closely  organized,  thoroly  trained  guild  of 
craftsmen,  handing  down  the  best  traditions  from  classic  times,  and  constantly 
learning  by  experience.  That  such  a  guild  had  its  headquarters  in  Lombardy, 
probably  in  or  near  Como,  in  the  seventh  century,  is  proven  by  documentary 
evidence.  The  book  is  a  scholarly  work,  illustrated  with  many  plates  from 
structures  not  often  reproduced.  Right  or  wrong,  it  presents  about  the  only 
theory  upon  the  basis  of  which  the  likenesses  and  differences  of  workmanship 
in  ecclesiastical  architecture  in  different  countries  and  in  different  periods 
can  be  accounted  for.  The  book  presents  a  fascinating  story  in  a  convincing 
way.  After  reading  it  one  sees  the  churches  and  cathedrals  of  Europe  with 
an  arm6d  eye. 

Keltic  Art  in  Pagan  and  Christian  Times.    By  J.  Romilly  Allen. 

George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

This  book  is  of  value  to  the  art  teacher  chiefly  as  an  aid  in  the  teaching 
of  design.  It  traces  the  history  of  interlacing  patterns  backward  to  the  Bronze 
Age,  and  finds  their  origin  in  weaving.  Its  many  and  excellent  illustrations 
show  primitive  work,  the  applications  of  pattern  in  heraldry,  the  fundamental 
laws  and  elements  of  interlacing,  and  examples  of  some  of  the  finest  Keltic 
workmanship  in  stone  and  metaL  The  text  is  a  little  heavy,  and  must  be  read 
in  the  light  of  Leader  Scott's  book;  but  the  illustrations  are  altogether  admirable, 
full  of  helpful  suggestions  .for  the  student  and  teacher  of  design. 

Selected  Shop  Problems.  By  George  A.  Seaton.  A  pamphlet 
of  32  pages  6x9.  Sixteen  line  plates.  The  Manual  Arta 
PresSy  Peoria.    Price,  20  cents. 

Without  wasting  words  on  the  educational,  social,  industrial,  and  spiritual 
values  of  manual  training,  the  author  begins  at  once  upon  a  practical  and 
interesting  problem  for  boys,  and  produces  a  beautiful  result  Fifteen  other 
useful  objects  are  shown  in  perspective  sketches,  described,  and  delineated 
in  detail  by  means  of  clean  working  drawings.  The  design  is  structural,  and 
for  the  most  part  without  decoration.  Angular  and  circular  contours  are 
relieved  somewhat  by  a  temperate  use  of  fine  curves. 
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The  booklet  is  a  safe  guide  to  beginnen  in  constructiTe  woodworki  became 
written  by  an  experienced  teacher  who  haa  a  desire  for  only  the  best 

Wood-Carving.  By  Andrew  Bjurman,  Maplewood,  Mass.  Price, 
85  cents.  Toys  and  Games.  By  the  same  author.  Price, 
75  cents. 

These  unique  publications  consist  of  blue  prints.  The  first  offers  over  100 
suggestive  illustrations  enabling  a  thoughtful  worker  to  follow  a  carefully 
graded  course  in  wood  carving.  The  second  gives  40  drawings  of  toys*^and 
game  implements,  such  as  "Play  Ground  Association"  teachers  are  always 
looking  for.  The  pamphlets  contain  on  the  whole,  a  sensible  collection  of 
exercises,  better  than  the  average  in  design.  The  patterns  for  wood  carving 
are  noticeably  free  from  the  Swedish  chip  I 

RECENT  PUBLICATIONS 

BULLETIN  NO.  10,  containing  the  Proceedings  of  the  Third  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  National  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Education,  at 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  December  1909.  May  be  had  thru  Matthew  P. 
Adams,  Secretary,  20  West  44th  St.,  New  York. 

ELEMENTARY  BOOEMAKING  AND  BOOKBINDING.  By  Sarah  J.  Freeman, 
Instructor  in  Industrial  Arts,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 
An  illustrated  Syllabus  of  a  Course;  excellent;  valuable  also  for  its  Bib- 
liography and  section  on  General  Information.  May  be  had  thru  Bureau 
of  Publications,  Teachers  College,  New  York.    Price,  30  cents. 

STEFANO  SASETTA.  A  Sienese  Painter  of  the  Franciscan  Legend.  By 
Bernard  Berenson.  No  art  critic  writing  to-day  speaks  with  greater 
authority  than  Mr.  Berenson,  who  writes  not  only  as  one  thoroly  versed 
in  the  history  of  painting,  but  with  an  intimate  knowledge  of  history  and 
literature.    John  Lane  Co.    $2.00  net 

THE  £NEID  OF  VIRGIL.  Translated  into  English  verse  by  Theodore  C. 
Williams,  with  illustrations  from  Greek  pottery  and  sculpture.  Houghton, 
Mifflin  Company.    75  cents. 

MODERN  CABINET  WORK,  FURNITURE  AND  FITMENTS.  Percy  A. 
Wells  and  John  Hooper.  An  account  of  the  theory  and  practice  in  the 
production  of  all  kinds  of  cabinet  work  and  furniture,  with  chapters  on 
the  growth  and  progress  of  design  and  construction.  John  Lane  Co. 
$5.00  net 
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pertineut  articles 

A  Gieat  Florentiiie  Artiit— Sandro  BotdceUi,  W.  B.  SjMrkes,  Practicftl  Teacher,  p.  681. 

Ancient  Crafts  in  Modem  Hew  York,  Philip  Verrill  Mighels,  Harper's,  p.  847. 

A  Pageant  of  Chivalry,  Lucy  Dickson,  Art  and  Progress,  p.  198. 

Art  of  William  J.  Glackens,  The:  A  Note,  A.  E.  Gallatin,  International  Studio,    p.  Izviii. 

Blue  Shadows  in  Nature  and  Art,  J.  W.  Moran,  International  Studio,  p.  Izziv. 

Celebrated  Painters  of  Southern  Birth,  Elisabeth  Mitchell  Stephenson,  Circle,  p.  890. 

Colour  Work  in  School,  Drawing  with  Crayons,  DI,  J.  Young,  Practical  Teacher,  p.  647. 

Constructiye  Work  in  Paper,  Agnes  E.  Farman,  Practical  Teacher,  p.  668. 

**Diana  of  the  Tides,"  A  Notable  Gift  to  the  Nation,  Sylvester  Baxter,  Art  and  Progress,  p.  198. 

Drawing    in  Public  Elementary  Schools,  Denver,  Colorado,  Charles  M.  Carter,  Practical 

Teacher,  p.  686. 
From  Nazareth  to  Jerusalem,  Robert  Hichens,  Century,  p.  8. 
Furniture,  Rugs,  and  Curtains,  The,  W.  P.  Sargent,  Suburban  Life,  p.  878. 
Garden  Furniture,  House  Beautiful,  p.  174. 

Graeco-Egyptian  Portraits,  Albert  M.  Lythgoe,  Internationa]  Studio,  p.  66. 
Harmony  of  Colors,  J.  F.  Earhart,  Inland  Printer,  p.  816. 
Historic  Types  of  Architecture,  IX,  Roman  Architecture,  Lewis  F.  Pilcher,  Chautauquan, 

p.  861. 
History  Lesson  and  Drawing,  The,  The  Tudor  Period,  W.  H.  Elgar,  Practical  Teacher,  p.  660. 
Jean  Francois  Millet's  Drawings  of  American  Indians,  DeCost  Smith,  Century,  p.  78. 
Jean-Honore  Fragonard,  James  William  Pattison,  House  Beautiful,  p.  168. 
John  LaFarge,  An  Appreciation,  Anna  Seaton-Schmidt,  Art  and  Progress,  p.  179. 
Leather  Work  as  a  Handicraft  for  Home  Workers,  Craftsman,  p.  968. 
Lionel  P.  Smythe,  A.  R.  A.,  R.  W.  S.,  An  Appreciation  of  His  Work  and  Methods,  A.  L. 

Baldry,  International  Studio,  p.  171. 
Malbone  and  His  Miniatures,  R.  T.  H.  Halsey,  Scribner's,  p.  668. 
Mission  Furniture:    What  It  Is  and  Is  Not,  l^rginia  Robie,  House  Beautiful,  p.  168. 
Needlecraft  for  Primary  and  Secondary  Schools,  Ann  Macbeth  and  Margaret  Swanson, 

Practical  Teacher,  p.  666. 
New  Constructive  Movement,  The,  Practical  Teacher,  p.  686. 
New  Wing  of  Decorative  Arts  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  in  New  York,  The,  Montgomery 

Schuyler,  International  Studio,  p.  Iv. 
New  York  Exhibition  of  Independent  Artists,  The,  Robert  Henri,  Craftsman,  p.  160. 
Overdressed  Rooms,  John  Quincy  Adams,  Art  and  Progress,  p.  189. 
Painter  of  Childhood  and  Girlhood,  A,  Charles  H.  Caffln,  Harper's,  p.  998. 
Photographing  without  a  Camera,  Eva  Dean,  Craftsman,  p.  948. 
Pictorial  Stencilling:    Some  Experiments  and  Results,  Herbert  A.  Bone,  International 

Studio,  p.  191. 
Reading  Journey  Through  Egypt,  A,  IX,  Nubia,  James  Henry  Breasted,  Chautauquan,  p.  888. 
Scientific  Color  in  Practical  Printing,  E.  C.  Andrews,  Inland  Printer,  p.  890. 
Soldiers'  Monuments,  James  Barnes,  Art  and  Progress,  p.  186. 
Some  Contemporary  Young  Women  Sculptors,  Wilham  Walton,  Scribner's,  p.  687. 
Some  French  and  Flemish  Tapestries  from  the  Pierpont  Morgan  Collection,  Craftsman,  p.  888. 
Some  Recent  Work  of  Mr.  Cayley  Robinson,  T.  Martin  Wood,  International  Studio,  p.  804. 
Tenants  of  a  Worn-out  Orchard,  William  L.  Finley,  Suburban  Life,  p.  977. 
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The  Nadoma  Academy  of  Dedgn,  Wtfa  Annual  RzluMtion,  L.  M.,  Art  and  ProcraM,  p.  IM. 
Valencia,  the  City  of  the  Dust,  Where  Sorolla  Lives  and  Works,  Zenobia  Campruht-Ayoiar, 

Craftsman,  p.  t06. 
Voluntary  Continuation  Schools  a  Failure  I    A  Great  Educational  Gap,  John  PerUna,  Pm^ 

tical  Teacher,  p.  648. 
What  the  Dutch  School  Stands  For,  WlUiam  H.  Goodyear,  M.  A.,  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  p.  M. 
Whistler  Loan  Rzhibitlon  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  The,  International  Studio,  p.  Is. 
Willow  Baskets,  Graf  timan,  p.  t6S. 

ILLUSTRATORS 

Alexander,  John  W.,  Century,  p.  ••. 

Benda,  Wladyslaw,  T.,  Century,  p.  118;  McClure's,  frontispiece,  p.  80. 

Berger,  W.  M«,  Century,  p.  47. 

Birch,  Reginald,  Century,  p.  160;  St  Nicholas,  pp.  886,  618,  688. 

Blumenschein,  B.  L.,  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  p.  7. 

Bodmer,  Karl,  Century,  pp.  78,  81,  88. 

Botticelli,  Practical  Teacher,  p.  688. 

Boyd,  John  Rutherford,  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  pp.  17, 18. 

Brush,  George  deForest,  Circle,  p.  100. 

Bull,  Charles  L.,  McClure's,  pp.  68,  68. 

Castaigne,  Andre,  Century,  pp.  48-61. 

Cootes,  F.  Graham,  Scxibner's,  pp.  617,  610. 

Covey,  Arthur,  American  Magazine,  cover. 

Craig,  Frank,  Scribner's,  frontispiece. 

Dickey,  Robert  L.,  Century,  p.  188. 

Dodge,  William  deLeftwich,  Circle,  p.  100. 

Dove,  Arthur  G.,  McClure's,  pp.  88-80. 

Dunton,  W.  Herbert,  Circle,  pp.  108-lOS;  Harper's,  pp.  810,  880. 

Edwards,  Robert,  Circle,  pp.  177, 170;  McClure's,  pp.  10-85. 

Elliott,  John,  Art  and  Progress,  p.  100. 

Everett,  Walter,  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  p.  40. 

Fisher,  Harrison,  Ladies*  Home  Journal,  cover,  p.  10. 

P1a<8>  James  Montgomery,  American  Magazine,  p.  06. 

Fosmire,  C,  McClure's,  pp.  10-14. 

Fragonard,  Jean-Honore,  House  Beautiful,  pp.  188, 160. 

Fraser,  Malcolm,  Century,  pp.  41-46. 

Glackens,  William  J.,  International  Studio,  pp.  Ixviii-lxzi 

Gotch,  Thomas  C,  Harper's,  pp.  018-881. 

Granitsch,  S.,  St.  Nicholas,  p.  616. 

Gruger,  F.  R.,  Century,  pp.  180-148, 167. 

Guerin,  Jules,  Century,  frontispiece,  pp.  0, 18;  Craftsman,  p.  107. 

Guipon,  Leon,  Century,  pp.  18-18. 

Hals,  Franz,  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  p.  11. 

Harding,  George,  Harper's,  pp.  800,  804,  018,  010. 

Hill,  L.  Raven,  American  Magazine,  pp.  110-114. 

Hitchcock,  Lucius  W.,  Harper's,  pp.  868,  872. 

Hokusai,  International  Studio,  p.  Izzv. 

Inness,  George,  Jr.,  Art  and  Progress,  p.  100. 
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Jacobf,  WtUlam  L.,  Harper'i,  pp.  MO,  964.  1 

Kellafi  Arthur  L,  Century,  p.  64;  Ladies'  Home  Joariial,  p.  IS. 

LaFarge,  John,  Art  and  Progreii,  pp.  176-184.  ! 

Leyendecker,  Frank  X,  McClute's,  cover. 

Malbone,  Edward  Greene,  Scriboer's,  pp.  669-661. 

Millet,  Jean  Francois,  Century,  pp.  80-6S. 

Monahan,  P.  J.,  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  p.  9. 

If oran,  Percy,  Suburban  Life,  frontispiece. 

Mureh,  Frank,  Circle,  cover. 

Newell,  Peter,  Harper's,  pp.  966-967. 

Nordfeldt,  B.  J.  O.,  Harper's,  pp.  816-696. 

Nyholnit  Arvid,  Inland  Printer,  p.  866. 

Parker,  Cusbman,  Good  Housekeeping,  cover. 

Pennell,  Joseph,  International  Studio,  pp.  801-808 

Peters,  C.  F.,  Scribner's,  pp.  688-681. 

Potter,  H.  8.,  American  Magazine,  pp.  79-88. 

Pyle,  Howard,  Harper's,  frontispiece,  p.  640. 

Rakiigh,  Henry,  MoClure's,  pp.  67-64. 

Rsssss,  The,  Soibner's,  cover. 

Retyea,  C.  M.,  Ladiee'  Home  Journal,  p.  16. 

Rembrandt,  Ladiee'  Home  Journal,  p.  80. 

Robinson,  Cayley,  International  Studio,  pp.  804-818. 

Roaenmeycr,  B.  J.,  Ladles'  Home  Journal,  p.  88. 

Ruisdael,  Ladles'  Home  Journal,  p.  81. 

Saint-Oaudens,  Augustus,  Art  and  Progress,  p.  166. 

Sarka,  Charles,  American  Magazine,  pp.  188, 187. 

Schabelitz,  R.  F.,  American  Magazine,  pp.  88-81. 

Shorey,  G.  H.,  Harper's,  pp.  849-866. 

Smyths,  Lionel  P.,  A.  R.  A.,  R.  W.  S.,  International  Studio,  frontispiece,  pp.  171-168. 

Steams,  Fred,  House  Beautiful,  cover. 

Steele,  Frederick  Dorr,  McClure's,  pp.  61-66. 

Stone,  Walter  King,  Scribner's,  pp.  677-667. 

Storer,  Florence  X,  St  Hicholas,  pp.  684  •686. 

Taylor,  W.  L.,  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  p.  11. 

Thayer,  Abbott  H.,  Art  and  Progress,  frontispiece. 

Townsend,  Harry,  American  Magazine,  pp.  14, 16;  Century,  p.  104. 

Turner,  J.  M.  W.,  International  Studio,  p.  887. 

Uhde,  F.,  Circle,  p.  876. 

Volk,  Douglas,  St  Kicholas,  p.  668. 

Whistler*  James  McNeill,  International  Studio,  pp.  Ix-Iiii. 

Williams,  J.  L.  S.,  Circle,  pp.  869,  870. 

Williamson,  H.  O.,  Harper's,  pp.  911,  916. 

Wright,  Oeocge,  Scribner's,  pp.  666-667. 

COLOR  PLATES 

A  Study  of  a  Violoncello,  Practical  Teacher,  p.  647. 
Cover  Design,  Arthur  Covey,  American  Magarine. 
Cover  Desisn,  Harrison  FliOier,  Ladies'  Home  Journal. 
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Cover  Dfliign,  Frank  X.  Leyendecker,  MoClnre'i. 

Covtr  Deiicn,  Ftank  March,  Circle. 

Cover  Desicn,  Ciulimexi  Perker,  Good  Homekeeping. 

Cover  Deeicn,  Fred  Steams,  House  Beautifu!.) 

Damascus  Oate,  Jerusalem,  The,  Jules  Guerin,  Century,  p.  15. 

Examples  of  Needlecraf  t,  Ftactical  Teacher,  p.  M7. 

"Fluelen,"  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  R.  A.,  International  Studio,  p.  StT. 

"Gleaning  Oats,  France,"  Lionel  P.  Smythe,  A.  R.  A.,  R.  W.  S.,  International  Studio,  p.  ITI. 

"Home,"  Lionel  P.  Smythe,  A.  R.  A.,  R.  W.  S.,  International  Studio,  frontispiece. 

Housetops  of  Nazareth,  The,  Jules  Guerin,  Century,  p.  9. 

"Love's  Message,"  Arvid  Nyholm,  Inland  Printer,  p.  2SS. 

Men  of  Galilee,  Jules  Guerin,  Century,  frontispiece. 

Miniatures,  Edward  Greene  Malbone,  Scribner's,  pp.  660,  661. 

Pastel  Study  of  a  Lion,  John  Macallan  Swan,  R.  A.,  International  Studio,  p.  til. 

Portrait  Study,  John  W.  Alexander,  Century,  p.  B9. 

Pupils'  Work,  Practical  Teacher,  p.  660. 

'^She  told  him  her  adventures  in  a  breath,"  Howard  Pyle,  Harper%  frontispieGe. 

Sketch  in  Oils  for  "A  Summer  Evening,"  Cayley  Robinson,  International  Studio,  p.  107. 

*The  Breeze's  Kiss,"  Lionel  P.  Smythe,  A.  R.  A.,  R.  W.  S.,  International  Studio,  p.  180. 

Tulips,  four-color  reproduction,  Printmg  Art,  p.  606. 

''Writing  on  some  loose  sheets  of  paper  that  he  held  on  his  knee,"  Howard  Pyle,  p.  860. 

NOTABLE  DESIGNS 

Armchairs  in  Period  Styles,  International  Studio,  pp.  Ixvi,  IxvU. 

Book  Case,  Craftsman,  pp.  874,  876. 

Business  Cards,  The  Result  of  the  Business  Card  Contest,  Inland  Printer,  p.  866,  etc. 

Fern  Dish,  Craftsman,  p.  878. 

Frescoes  in  the  New  Academy  of  Music,  Budapest,  Aladar  Korosfoi,  International  Studio, 

p.  841. 
Garden  Furniture,  House  Beautiful,  pp.  174, 176. 
Furniture,  Mission,  House  Beautiful,  pp.  168, 168. 
Jardiniere  Stand,  Craftsman,  pp.  874,  876. 
Leather  Bags,  Craftsman,  pp.  868,  870. 

Lettering,  Inland  Printer,  frontispiece.  International  Studio,  p.  848. 
Lighting  Fixtures,  Craftsman,  p.  886. 
Lingerie  Pillows,  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  p.  81. 
Metal  Bracket  and  Lamp,  Craftsman,  p.  878. 
Needlework,  Practical  Teacher,  pp.  667-669. 
Pictorial  Stencilling,  International  Studio,  pp.  198-800. 
Rug,  Suburban  Life,  p.  878. 
Smoker's  Cabinet,  Craftsman,  pp.  874,  876. 
Stained  Glass  Window,  Circle,  p.  890. 
Stencilled  Curtains,  Suburban  Life,  pp.  818,  814. 
Stencilled  Pillows,  Good  Housekeeping,  pp.  687,  688. 
Tapestries,  Craftsman,  pp.  887-880. 
Title-pages,  Printing  Art,  pp.  806.  807. 
Tobacco  Jar,  Craftsman,  p.  878. 
Willow  Baskets,  Craftsman,  pp.  868,  864,  866. 
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I  WILL  TRY  TO  MAKE  THIS  PIBCBof  WORK  MY  BB8T 

APRIL  CONTEST 

AWARDS 

Pint  Prize,  Book,  a  box  ol  '^Crayola,"  large  size,  (Binney  ft  Smifh),  and  Badge 
with  gold  decoration. 
*lMac  O.  Smith,  VIH,  Elm  St.  School,  Weittrly,  R.  L 

Second  Prize,  a  box  of  "Crayola,"  small  size,  (Binney  ft  Smith),  and  Badge 

with  silver  decoration. 

^Loonm  Corbin,  m,  Eutluunpton,  Hmi. 
Rath  Fitzgerald,  VIII,  Lincoln  School,  Ottawa,  111. 
^William  B.  Oweni,  Vn,  Bfan  St  School,  Weatsrly,  R.  I. 
*Kaflierine  Reed,  VI,  Central  School,  Hethuen,  Man. 
Ruth  Trotta,  VI,  Plaina  School,  MUford,  Mass. 

Third  Prize,  a  copy  of  "Blackboard  Drawing,"  published  by  The  Davis  Press, 

and  Badge. 

Owen  Beatty,  VII,  Farmington,  HI. 

Peter  Blanche,  Vn,  Plaina  School,  Milf  ord,  Haas. 

Maria  Dikeman,  IV,  Farmington,  HL 

Rnth  King,  Austin,  Minn. 

Arthur  Malcolm,  Vm,  Lincohi  School,  Ottawa,  IIL 

Phyllis  O'Brien,  Longfellow  School,  Oakland,  Cat 

Marion  Parsons,  VI,  Easthampton,  Mass. 

*Angelo  Petrarca,  VII,  Plains  School,  Milford,  Mass. 

Archibald  Saunders,  Wm,  Ehn  St  School,  Westerly,  R  L 

Gladys  Tower,  VII,  Bancroft  School,  Slouz  City,  Iowa. 

Fourth  Prize,  The  Badge. 

SaDy  Andrews,  VI,  Bbn  St  School,  Westerly,  R.  L 
Ruth  Berard,  m,  Wlnchendon,  Mass. 
Helen  L.  Bronson,  I,  280  Mulberry  St,  Claremont,  N.  H. 
Raymond  Campo,  IV,  Blantic  School,  Westerly,  R  L 
Clara  Carlson,  VI,  Pigeon  Cove  School,  Rockport,  Mass. 
Hale  C.  Colby,  VII,  Whltefleld,  H .  H. 
Warfrond  ColUns,  II,  Farmington,  DL 
Annie  Darling,  VI,  2714  Fruitvale  Ave^  Oakland,  Cai. 
Bra  De  Pasqnale,  VI,  Plains  School,  Milford,  Mass. 
Lillian  Dionne,  IHl,  Elm  St  School,  Westerly,  R  L 
Arthur  Frithsen,  1^11,  Broadway  Sdiool,  Rockport,  Mass. 
Lucille  Oamer,  IV,  Farmington,  BL 


*A  winner  of  honors  in  some  previous  contest 
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Lyle  GUbertson,  I,  Sluibbona  School,  Ottmwa,  III. 

Harold  Gregory,  V,  Academy  St  School,  Oaeonta,  N.  Y. 

Alice  Grindle,  Santa  Roaa,  CaL 

Oscar  Kenyon,  I,  Longfellow  School,  Oakland,  CaL 

Christine  Lambert,  HI,  Bancroft  School,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

Hazel  Lampher,  II,  Boys'  and  Girb'  Home,  Slooz  City,  Iowa. 

Roth  Large,  VI,  116  Center  St.,  Bristol,  Conn. 

Frank  Magdic,  HI,  Famiington,  111. 

Peri  Mazerati,  I,  Farmington,  IlL 

Helen  Nord,  Adams  School,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

Marvel  F.  Proctor,  VHI,  Whitefield,  N.  H. 

Clarence  Pierce,  IV,  Bait  End  School,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

Madelyn  Shedd,  I,  Winchendon,  Mass. 

Leiri  Talbot,  IV,  Pleasant  St.  School,  Westerly,  R.  I. 

Edith  Tyler,  I,  411 14th  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

Dorothy  White,  H,  Winchendon,  Mass, 

♦Ernest  Williams,  VI,  Williamson,  N.  Y. 

Thomas  Wolf,  No.  4  School,  Blmira,  N.  Y. 

Special  Prize,  Blackboard  Drawing,  by  Frederick  Whitney. 
Third  Grade,  Austin,  Minn. 

Special  Prize,  The  Badge. 

Fannie  Fdedman,  Port  Deposit,  Md. 
Grace  Meng,  Port  Deposit,  Md. 

Special  Mention. 

L  Crapper,  Port  Deposit,  Md. 
*Emma  Gerding,  Ottawa,  HL 
Frances  Hagerty,  Port  Deposit,  Md. 
Mary  Harwood,  Port  Deposit,  Md. 
Mabel  Shaad,  Port  Deposit,  Md. 
Ethel  Stiles,  Whitefield,  N.  H. 


Honorable  Mention 


Ruth  Ayers,  Wilkes-Barre 
Ruth  Barr,  Oneonta 
Alphonse  Bartone,  Milford 
Teresa  Bonetta,  Milford 
Elsie  Brevik,  Sioux  City 
Grace  Brodie,  Winchendon 
Joe  Leite  Campbell,  West  Tisbury 
Elsie  Campling,  Methuen 
Harold  Dabner,  Oakland 
Elizabeth  Dahl,  Sioux  City 


*Allessandro  Dl  Giannantonio,  Milford 
Arthur  Doane,  West  Tisbury 
Lillian  M.  Easter,  Claremont 
Blanche  W.  EUis,  Pro?incetown 
Jennie  Bnos,  Provincetown 
Helen  Farrell,  Ottawa 
Charles  Field,  Rockport 
Bertha  Fobom,  Winchendon 
Lloyd  French,  Austin 
Carroll  Furgerson,  Santa  Roaa 
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Rath  Oalletly,  Rockport 
Letter  Gmvitt,  Westerly 
Irene  E.  OUdea,  Weiterly 
John  Greene,  Bristol 
Dorothy  Hamma,  Oakland 
Bertha  Heyman,  Oakland 
•Nellie  Hoey,  Whitefleld 
Edgar  Holmes,  Farmington 
Catherine  Howard,  Westerly 
Loma  Johnson,  Sioux  City 
Rose  Joseph,  Ftuitrale 
•Mildred  Lanphear,  Westerly 
Prisdlla  Livingstone,  Methuen 
Florence  Ledlism,  Sioiuc  City 
Helen  Hattson,  Sioux  City 
Bemice  McMahon,  Farmington 
Lawrence  Mellana,  Oakland 
LoveU  Mills,  Oakland 
Helen  Moore,  Santa  Rosa 
•Margaret  Morenzoni,  Westerly 

Raymond 


Theresa  Mosetter,  Sioux  City 
WUma  mcholfl,  Whitefleld 
•Reginald  Oppy,  Westerly 
Ethel  Orr,  Rockport 
Dorothy  Picton,  Farmington 
•A.  Lorena  Randall,  Westerly 
Bertha  Rich,  Rockport 
Helen  Roeth,  Oakland 
Ida  Rntledge,  Bristol 
Abraham  Schuman,  Westerly 
Paul  Shedd,  Winchendon 
Frederick  Sutton,  New  York 
Helen  Taber,  Westerly 
Fred  Tognazzi,  Milford 

Bertram  V ,  Port  Deposit 

FlavU  Ward,  Bristol 
Gardner  Webb,  Whitefleld 
Hairy  Weise,  Fruitvale 
Merrill  Westerman,  Sioux  City 
Isabella  Woods,  Oakland 
Zook,  Farmington 


The  scope  of  these  contests  is  to  be  somewhat  enlarged  another  year,  as 
announced  in  the  advertising  pages  and  elsewhere.  It  is  hoped  that  many  other 
children  may  thus  be  influenced  for  good.  Scores  of  letters  testify  of  the  inspi- 
rational value  of  this  department  of  The  School  Arts  Book. 

Several  packages  of  drawings  arrived  just  too  late  to  be  included  this 
month.    The  awards  will  be  announced,  therefore,  in  the  September  number. 

Please  remember  the  regulations. 

Pupils  whose  names  have  appeared  in  The  School  Arts  Book  as  having 
received  an  award,  must  place  on  the  face  of  every  sheet  submitted  thereafter 
a  G,  for  (Guild)  with  characters  enclosed  tc  indicate  the  highest  award  received, 
and  the  year  it  was  received,  as  follows: 


These  mean,  taken  in  order  from  left  to  right.  Received  First  Prize  in 
X905;  Second  Prize  in  1906;  Third  Prize  in  1907;  Fourth  Prize  in  1906;  Mention 
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in  1907.  For  example,  if  John  Jones  receives  an  Honorable  Mention,  there- 
after he  puts  M  and  the  year,  in  a  6  on  the  face  of  his  next  drawing  submitted. 
If  on  that  drawing  he  gets  a  Fourth  Prize,  upon  the  next  drawing  he  sends 
in  he  must  put  a  4  and  the  date,  and  so  on.  If  he  should  receive  a  Mention 
after  having  won  a  Second  Prize,  he  will  write  a  and  the  date  on  his  later  draw- 
ings, for  that  is  the  highest  award  he  has  received. 

S^P'^Those  who  have  received  a  prize  may  be  awarded  an  honorable  mention 
if  their  latest  work  is  as  good  as  that  upon  which  the  award  is  made,  but  no 
other  prize  unless  the  latest  work  is  better  than  that  previously  submitted. 

S^^^The  jury  is  always  glad  to  find  special  work  included  such  as  language 
papers  upon  subjects  appropriate  to  the  month,  home  work  by  children  of 
talent,  examples  of  handicraft,  etc. 

^^^Remember  to  have  full  name  and  mailing  address  written  on  the  back  of 
each  sheet.    Send  drawings  flat 

9&^U  stamps  do  not  accompany  the  drawings  you  send,  do  not  expect  to 
obtain  the  drawings  by  writing  for  them  a  month  later.  Drawings  not  accom- 
panied by  return  postage  are  destroyed  immediately  after  the  awards  are  made. 

S^^A  blue  cross  on  a  returned  drawing  means  "It  might  be  worse!"  A  blue 
star,  fair ;  a  red  star,  good ;  and  two  red  stars, — ^well,  sheets  with  two  or  three  are 
usually  the  sheets  that  win  prizes  and  become  the  property  of  the  Davis  Press. 
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Every  one  of  the  schools  mentioned  here  has  circulais  of  information  ready 
for  mailing.    Address  the  secretary  or  director  of  the  school. 

AMERICAN  mSTITUTE  OF  NORMAL  METHODS 

Twentieth  annual  session:  Eastern  School,  New  England  Conservatory  of 
MttsiCi  Boston,  Mass.;  Western  School,  Northwestern  University,  Evanston, 
Illinois,  July  X2th  to  29th,  1910. 

This  school  offers  uneqtialled  courses  in  Methods,  Practical  Teaching, 
Sight-Reading,  Conducting,  Harmony  and  other  subjects.  In  the  drawing 
department,  opportunity  is  given  students  to  develop  those  branches  in  which 
they  are  especially  interested. 

Art  students  who  wish  to  learn  how  to  teach,  grade  teachers  who  wish 
to  become  supervisors,  supervisors  who  wish  to  learn  new  methods  of  meeting 
old  problems,  should  certainly  investigate  these  schools.  For  full  information 
address  William  M.  Hatch,  Manager  Eastern  School,  221  Columbus  Avenue, 
Boston;  or  Frank  D.  Farr,  Manager  Western  School,  378  Wabash  Avenue, 
Chicago. 

ART  ACADEMY  OF  CINCINNATI 

Summer  term:  Ten  weeks,  June  13  to  August  20,  1910. 

Endowed  for  thorough  training.    Its  location  in  Eden  Park,  overlooking 
the  dty  and  surrounding  hills,  is  favorable  for  summer  work.    Drawing  and 
painting  from  Ufe,  and  landscape-modeling.    Applied  design. 
J.  H.  Gest,  Director,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

ART  INSTITUTE  OF  CHICAGO  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

Normal  Instruction.    June  27th  to  August  5th,  191 0. 

Painting,  Drawing,  Decorative  Design,  Sculpture,  Architecture.  Students 
enter  at  any  time  for  short  or  continuous  periods  of  study. 

Each  department  thoroughly  organized.  Unexcelled  opportunities  for 
serious  students.  For  prospectus  and  further  information  address  Ralph 
Holmes,  The  Art  Institute  of  Chicago. 

BATCHELDER  CRAFT  SHOP 
Pasadena,  California* 

Courses  of  Summer  work  are  offered  in  Design,  Composition,  Pottery, 
Leather,  Embroidery,  Jewelry;  beginning  June  27  through  a  period  of  four 
weeks.  Detailed  Information  of  this  work  will  be  furnished  on  application, 
Emeit  A*  Batchelder,  Director. 
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BRADLEY  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTE 
Peoria,  Illinois,  June  27  to  July  30,  1910. 

Course  in  Art  Metal  Work  under  Arthur  F.  Payne  (sUversmith,  sample 
maker,  member  of  Boston  Society  of  Arts  and  Crafts,  for  two  years  director 
of  Arts  Crafts  School,  Columbus,  0.)*  Also  courses  in  Design,  Stenciling, 
Leather  Tooling,  Freehand  Drawing,  ConstructiTe  Design,  Elementary  Hand- 
work, Woodworking,  Mechanical  Drawing,  Machine  Drawing,  Machine  Tool 
Work,  Pattern-Making,  Textiles,  Sewing,  Dressmaking,  Art  Needlework, 
Cooking,  Chemistry  of  Foods,  Physiological  Chemistry,  and  Bacteriology. 
Lectures  on  Manual  Training  by  Joseph  Henry  Judd,  Superintendent  of  Handi- 
craft, Manchester,  England.  Three  hours  of  work  a  day  in  each  subject;  full 
credit  courses.    Send  for  circular. 

CHICAGO  ACADEMY  OF  FINE  ARTS 

Special  Tutoring  during  the  summer  in  any  branch  of  Art  Training,  at 
any  time  and  for  any  length  of  time. 

Also  the  Regular  Classes  in  Illustration,  Drawing,  Painting,  Cartoon, 
Commercial  Illustration,  Compontion,  Design,  School  Methods  and  Crafts, 
for  which  tuition  is  $25.00  for  the  three  summer  months. 

Studios  overlook  Lake  Michigan  and  are  light  and  airy.  Credits  and 
certificates  given.  Boarding  places  on  application  to  M.  M.  Newman,  Secretary, 
No.  6  East  Madison  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

CHICAGO  SCHOOL  OF  APPLIED  AND  NORMAL  ART 

Has  announced  a  three  weeks'  summer  term  beginning  August  first  and 
closing  August  nineteenth. 

The  regular  art  school  will  be  in  session  at  this  time  and  offers  to  teachers 
and  others  an  opportunity  to  study  drawing  and  painting  from  the  nude  and 
costumed  model,  illustration  and  cartoon,  design  and  composition,  and  other 
subjects,  with  its  regular  instructors.  A  special  summer  class  for  teachers 
under  Miss  Church's  instruction,  will  study  classroom  methods,  and  such  phases 
of  the  crafts,  water  color,  design  and  composition,  modeling  and  sketching 
from  figure  and  fiowers,  as  come  under  the  conditions  of  the  primary,  grammar 
and  high  schools.  The  summer  session  will  be  held  in  the  beautiful  studios 
of  the  school,  in  the  new  Harvester  Building  which  faces  Lake  Michigan  and 
which  enjoys  the  cool  lake  breezes. 
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COGGESHALL  CAMP  AND  STUDIO 

At  Lanesville,  Cape  Ann,  Mass.    Open  until  September  zsth. 

Offers  a  course  of  instruction  in  drawing  and  painting  from  nature  under 
an  experienced  teacher  who  has  studied  and  painted  in  many  lands.  Beginners 
and  those  who  have  made  some  progress  in  out-of-door  sketching  will  find 
here  an  unusual  opportunity  to  work  directly  from  nature,  in  oil,  water  color, 
charcoal  or  pencil  by  new  and  simplified  methods.  The  camp  buildings  and 
studio  were  designed  and  built  especially  for  this  work  and  are  situated  beside 
the  sea  on  a  beautiful  spot  on  the  Cape  Ann  shore.  This  art  students'  camp 
is  unique  in  that  it  provides  comfortable  room,  good  board  and  best  of  practical 
instruction  with  pleasantest  vacation  surroundings  and  can  accommodate 
a  few  who  do  not  care  to  work  in  the  classes,  thus  enabling  students  to  bring 
friends  as  room-mates  who  would  enjoy  the  out-of-door  life.  An  illustrated 
booklet  on  application.  John  I.  Coggeshall,  473  Beacon  Street,  Lowell,  Mass. 
After  June  zsth  at  LanesviUe. 

COLLEGE  OF  FINE  ARTS,  UNIVERSITY  OF  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 
Summer  classes  in  fine  and  applied  arts. 

Teachers'  normal  course  covering  all  school  grades.  July  5th  to  August 
37th.  Catalogue  on  request.  W.  L.  Judson,  Dean,  212  Thorne  St.,  Los  Angeles, 
California. 

COMMONWEALTH  ART  COLONY,  «A  PLACE  FOR  WORK  AND  PLAY" 
Boothbay  Harbor  on  the  Coast-of-Maine. 

This  is  not  a  camp,  neither  is  it  strictly  a  school.  Comfortable  rooms  in 
private  homes  and  new  cottages  or  hotels,  with  bath,  piano  and  all  conveniences 
are  the  regular  thing  Tents  and  bungalows  are  for  those  who  prefer  the  out- 
of-door  life. 

There  is  a  great  variety  of  picturesque  subjects  for  artists  and  photographers. 
The  workshops  and  studios  are  weU  equipped.  Craftsmen  may  sell  their 
products  in  the  Colony  store;  Supervisors  may  take  courses  in  methods;  and 
Grade  Teachers  receive  help  in  their  Industrial  or  Art  Work. 

Many  do  not  study  at  aU,  but  come  just  for  the  outing,  and  because  it  is 
an  interesting  place  full  of  interesting  people.  There  is  plenty  of  social  life 
at  the  Colony  and  in  the  village. 

Send  for  illustrated  booklets.  A.  G.  Randall,  Director  of  Manual  Arts, 
Providence,  R.  I. 
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CORlfELL  UmVERSITY 

The  Nineteenth  Summer  Session  of  Cornell  University,  July  6  to  August  i6, 
will  offer,  as  in  previous  years,  a  large  range  of  work  in  Industrial  Education, 
including  courses,  theoretical  and  practical,  in  Drawing  and  Art.        ' 

For  full  information  address  The  Registrar,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

MR.  MARSHAL  T.  FRY'S  SUMMER  ART  CLASS 
Southampton,  N.  Y. 

Fourth  Season,  July  Z2th  to  August  23rd,  six  weeks.  The  courses  are  of 
especial  interest  to  those  teaching  in  the  schools.  The  various  subjects  con- 
sidered in  the  courses  wiU  include  Elementary  Drawing  and  Composition  of 
Landscape  and  Still  Life,  Sketching  from  the  figure,  advanced  work  in  Land- 
scape and  Still  Life  Painting,  Out-door  Sketching,  etc.  Use  of  the  Figure  and 
Landscape  in  the  Illustration  of  stories  and  verses.  Cover  Designs,  etc. 

The  Principles  of  Design  will  be  taught  in  their  relation  to  Clay  Modelling 
and  Pottery  Making,  Overglaze,  Keramics,  Textiles,  Lettering,  Book  Plates, 
Holiday  Greetings,  etc.  Clay  Modelling  and  Pottery  will  be  considered  more 
especially  with  reference  to  Uie  needs  of  those  who  teach  these  subjects  in  the 
schools.  Building  of  Pottery  forms,  and  ornamentation,  making  of  tiles,  use 
of  color  in  connection  with  Pottery  and  Modelling. 

HANDICRAFT  GUILD,  SUMMER  SESSION. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  June  13  to  16,  1910.  Maurice  I.  Flagg,  Directort 
assisted  by  well-known  Craftsmen.  Courses  in  Design,  Water  Color,  Pottery, 
Metal  and  Jewelry,  Leather,  Bookbinding,  Wood-block  Printing,  Weaving, 
and  Stenciling. 

Address  Florence  Wales,  Secretary,  Handicraft  Guild,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

LYME  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

The  Ninth  Season  of  the  Lyme  Summer  SchooL 

Will  open  as  usual  June  fifteenth  and  close  September  fifteenth.  The 
classes  wiU  be  under  the  personal  instruction  and  direction  of  Mr.  Frank  Vincent 
Du  Mond  who  will  give  three  criticisms  each  week.  Two  of  these  will  be  out 
of  doors  on  figure  and  landscape  painting.  The  third  wiU  be  a  general  talk 
based  upon  all  and  any  kind  of  work  produced  during  the  week.  This  has 
for  its  object  the  stimulating  of  personal  tendencies  and  cdfforts  and  the  consider- 
ation of  the  esthetic  side  of  the  sununer's  work.  It  has  proven  of  the  greatest 
value  to  students  and  teachers  alike. 
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For  infomuition  as  to  tennsy  materials,  board,  rallwaya,  etc.,  apply  to  Miss 
Martha  L.  Purdin,  131  Stayresant  Ave.,  Arlington,  New  Jersey.  After  June 
first,  Lyme,  Connecticut* 

MARTHA'S  VnnBYARD  SCHOOL  OF  ART 

Vineyard  Haven,  Mass,    Conducted  by  Arthur  R.  Freedlander. 

The  Sixth  Season  commences  June  20th,  ends  September  20th,  ipio. 

Instruction  will  be  given  in  Landscape,  Marine  and  Figure  Painting  in 
aU  mediums.  There  will  be  three  criticisms  a  week.  Students  receiving  their 
full  share  of  individual  attention.  A  well  appointed  Studio  will  be  at  the 
entire  disposal  of  students.  In  inclement  weather  work  from  the  model  will  be 
continued  here.  Class  for  Beginners.  Terms:  The  tuition  will  be  fifteen  dol- 
lars a  month  payable  in  advance.  A  special  two  weeks'  course  at  ten  dollars 
For  the  season  forty  dollars  Special  Course  for  Students  of  Architecture.  This 
course  is  designed  to  be  of  great  value  in  developing  the  students'  facility  in 
the  handling  of  water  color  and  washes.  It  will  comprise  landscape  and 
marine  painting,  studying  the  massing  of  foliage,  cloud  and  sky  effects,  etc. 
Subjects  will  be  chosen  with  a  view  to  their  utility  in  the  rendering  of  ^'projects." 

Vineyard  Haven,  after  three  centuries  of  eidstence  is  one  of  the  rare  places 
left  unspoiled  by  modem  progress.  The  climate  is  delightful,  and  for  recrea- 
tion the  student  will  find  excellent  boating,  bathing  and  fishing. 

MINNEAPOLIS  SCHOOL  OF  FINE  ARTS 

Summer  Term,  June  13  to  August  13,  xpzo. 

Drawing  and  painting  from  the  object;  out-door  sketching  in  black- 
and-white  and  color;  sketching  from  the  costumed  figure;  composition  and 
illustration. 

Normal  Art  Course  for  teachers. 

Special  class  in  out-door  painting. 

The  schoolrooms,  well  lighted  and  accessible  by  elevator,  are  situated  on 
the  fourth  fioor  of  the  public  library  building.  For  particulars  apply  to  Robert 
Koehler,  Director,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

MONHEGAN  ISLAND  SCHOOL  OF  METAL  WORK  AND  JEWELRY 

At  Monhegan  Island,  Maine,  July  5  to  August  13,  19x0. 

The  courses,  with  instruction  three  mornings  each  week,  are  planned  for 
beginners,  advanced  students  and  teachers.  Those  without  previous  instruc- 
tion will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  spend  a  useful  and  entertaining  summer 
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in  forming  artistic  pieces  of  jewelry  and  table-ware  of  actual  financial  value 
and  service. 

The  Island  of  Monhegan  lies  off  the  coast  of  Maine  and  is  one  of  the  most 
attractive  and  unique  in  the  North  Atlantic.  The  fresh  ocean  air  is  a  most 
pleasing  stimulus  to  work  in  the  studio,  picturesquely  located  in  the  spruces 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  ocean  cliffs.  The  uninterrupted  horizon,  so  suggestive 
of  mid-ocean ,  island  traditions,  boating,  fishing,  all  afford  a  pleasing  recreation 
for  leisure  hours. 

The  Director,  William  H.  Vamum,  pupil  of  L.  H.  Martin,  Dr.  Ross  and 
others,  has  had  many  years  of  experience  in  teaching  the  subject  from  the 
craft  and  educational  standpoint  For  circulars,  apply  to  William  H.  Vamum, 
Director,  School  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts,  James  MilUkin  University,  Decatur, 
Illinois. 

NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF  FINE  AND  APPLIED  ART 

The  Summer  School  of  the  New  York  School  of  Fine  and  Applied  Art, 
from  July  first  to  August  thirty-first,  located  at  Chester,  Mass.,  in  the  famous 
Berkshire  Hills,  easy  of  access  on  the  main  line  of  the  Boston  and  Albany 
Railroad,  one  hour  west  from  Springfield,  with  ten  (xo)  trains  daily.  Cool, 
dry  with  pure  air  and  water  and  comfortable  homes,  offers  an  unusual  oppor- 
tunity for  Art  Study,  and  true  summer  enjoyment  in  a  rural  way.  Classes  in 
out-of-door  work  from  landscape  and  the  modeL  Studio  classes  in  illustration, 
from  the  head  and  sketch,  Normal  Art,  Interior  Decoration,  Advertising, 
Design  and  the  Crafts.  All  work  is  individual,  and  students  may  specialize 
in  the  classes  best  adapted  to  their  particular  need.  The  work  is  under  the 
personal  direction  of  Frank  Alvah  Parsons,  who  returns  from  Europe  at  this 
time  especially  to  take  up  the  work  with  the  summer  school. 

NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

Dr.  Haney's  classes  in  "Methods  of  Teaching  Art  in  High  School"  and  in 
"Practice  of  Design." 

University  Heights,  for  three  weeks,  July  6th,  to  37th. 

The  New  York  University,  in  extending  its  policy  of  offering  under  Dr. 
Haney,  post-graduate  courses  in  the  arts,  presents  this  summer  a  unique  and 
very  condensed  scheme  of  instruction  in  "Methods  of  Teaching  Art  in  High 
Schools."  Sixty  elaborately  illustrated  lectures  are  to  be  given  on  six  topics, 
including:  "Representative  Drawing"  with  emphasis  upon  memory  work 
and  constructive  principles;  "Figure  Drawing"  with  the  essentials  of  artistic 
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anatomy;  ''Pencil  Drawing  from  Nature";  "Design"  with  many  practical  prob- 
lems; ''Color"  with  emphasis  on  the  practical  development  of  color  harmony, 
and  ten  lectures  full  of  new  and  important  suggestions  on  "Art  in  relation 
to  the  life  of  the  pupil."  As  the  University  plans  to  change  the  courses  each 
year,  this  methods  course  will  not  be  repeated  in  191  z. 

Dr.  Haney  also  gives  this  session  his  studio  course  in  "Practice  of  Design" 
with  two  daily  lessons  and  criticisms,  and  the  development  of  many  practical 
problems.  A  full  synopsis  of  both  courses  is  given  in  an  illustrated  circular 
issued  by  the  University,  to  be  obtained  of  Prof.  James  £.  Lough,  Director 
Summer  School,  Washington  Square,  New  Yorlc  City. 

STOUT  INSTITUTE 

Menomonie,  Wisconsin. 

The  Fifth  Annual  Summer  Session  will  be  held  from  August  ist  to  Sep- 
tember and,  1910. 

Twenty-five  Courses  in  Manual  Training;  Sixteen  Courses  in  Domestic 
Economy;  Three  Courses  in  Art;  Regular  Faculty;  Full  Equipment  of  the 
Institute  Available;  Outing  Camp  proposed  for  men;  First-class  accommoda- 
tions in  dormitories  for  women. 

For  full  information,  address  L.  D.  Harvey,  President  Stout  Institute. 

SUMMER  INSTITUTE  OF  MECHANIC  ARTS 

Mount  Hermon,  Santa  Cruz  County,  California.    June  30  to  July  30,  six 
weeks. 

Courses:  Primary  grades — Correlated  and  Illustrated  Handwork,  Art 
in  Handwork,  Cardboard  Construction,  Clay  and  Pottery,  Sewing,  Wood  Con- 
structions, Basketry,  Weaving  and  Cardwork.  Elementary  grades — Domestic 
Science,  Bent  Iron,  Riveting  and  Hammered  Metals.  Advanced  grades — 
Domestic  Science,  Woodworking  and  Simple  Furniture,  Applied  Design,  Ham- 
mered Brass  and  Copper,  Freehand  Drawing,  Water  Color,  Lectures. 

The  purposes  of  the  Institute  are:  (i)  To  give  to  teachers  and  students 
of  manual  arts  and  household  arts  exactly  such  work  as  they  wish  and  need; 
(2)  To  correlate  art  and  hand  work,  making  each  project  artistic,  and  applying 
all  design  to  specific  pieces  of  hand  work ;  (3)  To  offer  all  work  as  far  as  possible 
in  the  open  fresh  air;  (4)  To  secure  instructors  of  broad  college  training  and 
of  practical  experience  in  public  school  work;  (5)  To  minimize  theoretical 
instruction  and  stress  especially  experience  in  doing  and 
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Individual  method  of  instraction  will  prevail  in  all  work  offered.  It  ia 
planned  to  spend  every  possible  minute  in  doing. 

Certificates  stating  quality  of  work  and  amount  of  time  spent  on  each 
course  will  be  issued  to  all  members  of  the  Institute. 

All  possible  combinations  for  boarding  are  offered,  from  camp  cooking 
to  the  very  best  hotel  service.  Students  wishing  to  enter  upon  real  camp  life 
will  find  Mount  Hermon  an  exceedingly  cheap  place  to  spend  the  summer. 

Forty  reservations  will  be  made  in  Camp  Sequoia  for  teachers  and  students 
of  the  Institute.    The  camp  conveniences  are  all  modem  and  hygienic. 

Write  to  Mr.  William  H.  Bouick,  Mount  Hermon,  California,  for  all 
information  regarding  acconmiodations  and  rates.  Make  your  reservations 
early.  Furnished  tents  may  be  had  from  $2.00  a  week  and  up.  Excellent 
board  and  life  in  tents,  $35.00  per  month. 

James  Edwin  Addicott,  B.  S.,  M.  A.,  Director,  951  Magnolia  St,  Oakland, 
Cal.    After  June  5th,  Mt  Hermon,  Cal. 

SUMMER  SCHOOLS  OF  CHAUTAUQUA  INSTITUTION. 

Competent  instruction.  Thirteen  departments,  including  courses  in 
Arts  and  Crafts,  under  direction  of  Henry  Turner  Bailey.  About  3,500  total 
yearly  enrollment.  The  best  environment  for  study.  Famous  lectures.  A 
place  whose  charms  are  noted.  Expense  moderate.  Catalogue  on  request. 
Chautauqua,  New  York. 

SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  THE  RHODE  ISLAND  SCHOOL  OF  DESIGN 

Providence,  R.  I.,  July  6  to  August  zo. 

Teachers  of  Drawing  and  Manual  Training  as  well  as  Students  and  Crafts- 
men will  find  an  unusual  opportunity  offered  them  in  the  courses  given  this 
summer.  Those  who  are  trying  to  meet  the  demand  for  an  increased  knowl- 
edge in  the  numual  arts  wUl  find  these  courses  very  helpfuL  All  work  will 
be  credited  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  winter  session,  and  certificates  will  be 
issued  to  students  who  have  satisfactorily  completed  a  summer  course. 

Courses:  I.  Theory  of  Design.  U.  Practical  Design.  HI.  Out-door 
Sketch  Class.  IV.  Metal  Work  for  Grammar  and  High  Schools.  V.  Jewelry 
and  Silversmithing.  VI.  Manual  Training  for  Elementary  Schools.  VIL 
Wood  Working. 

For  further  information  send  for  circular,  address  Augustus  F.  Rose, 
Director  of  Summer  School. 
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SUMMER  SCHOOL  OP  THE  S0X7TH 

Univenity  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville.    Six  weeks,  June  ai  to  July  ap,  zgio. 

Twenty  courses  in  Manual  Training,  Drawing,  and  Arts  and  Crafts. 

Adapted  especially  to  the  needs  of  teachers. 

Under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Royal  Bailey  Famum,  supervisor  of  drawing 
for  the  Department  of  Education  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  Prof.  Frederick 
James  Corl,  of  Dupont  Manual  Training  School,  Louisville,  Ky.  Eight  instruc- 
tors.   Systematic  courses  running  through  four  years. 

Certificates  and  credits  for  satisfactory  work  done.  For  further  inform- 
ation, address  P.  P.  Clazton,  Superintendent. 

SUMMER  SKETCH  CLASS 

Rhoda  Holmes  nicholls  will  take  a  limited  number  of  students  during 
the  months  of  July  and  August  at  East  Gloucester,  Mass. 

Tuition  includes  three  open  air  lessons  a  week  besides  a  general  critidsm 
on  Saturday  morning  in  the  studio,  of  all  work  done  during  the  week.  East 
Gloucester  is  a  well-known  haunt  for  artists  owing  to  its  many  picturesque 
spots,  and  its  situation  between  the  harbor  and  the  ocean  render  it  cool 
enough  to  work  with  ease  throughout  the  summer. 

For  Kirther  information,  apply  to  Rhoda  Holmes  Nicholls, 

Colonial  Studios,  39  West  67th  St,  New  York. 

TEACHERS  COLLEGE 

Professor  Arthur  Wesley  Dow  will  remove  his  Ipswich  Summer  School 
of  Art  to  Teachers  College  this  summer  and  will  be  present  to  give  personal 
attention  to  the  courses.  They  will  be  similar  to  those  formerly  given  at 
Ipswich,  with  the  added  advantage  of  the  work  offered  by  the  college  in  indus- 
trial and  household  arts,  in  education  and  in  other  matters  of  interest  to  the 
art  teacher.  The  libraries  of  the  university,  the  textile  collections  and  Professor 
Dow's  own  collection  of  Japanese  prints  will  be  available  to  the  student. 
There  will  also  be  opportunity  for  landscape  painting,  and  the  instructor  will 
give  class  criticism  and  illustrated  lectures  upon  art  appreciation. 

CHARLES  H.  WOODBURY'S  OGUNQUIT  SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  DRAWING 

AND  PAINTING 

July  5th  to  August  13th. 

Painting  in  Oil  and  Water  Color.  Course  in  Pencil  Drawing  especially 
adapted  to  teachers.  For  information  apply  to  Miss  Susan  M.  Ketcham, 
Secretary,  6z  Blacheme,  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  or  Charles  H.  Woodbury, 
Ogunquit,  Maine. 
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WORCESTER  GUILD  FOR  TEXTILE  CRAFTS 

Second  season.  Summer  Classes  at  Leicester,  Mass.,  six  miles  from 
Worcester  on  state  road.  Sara  Gannett  Houghton,  Director.  Formeriy 
teacher  of  Weaving  and  Dyeing  at  the  Worcester  Art  Museum  School  and 
Crafts  Shops. 

A  delightful,  old-fashioned,  New  England  hduse  with  orchard  and  garden. 
A  garret  for  looms  and  weaving.  A  big  summer  kitchen  for  dyeing.  Individ* 
ual  instruction  in  weaving,  stenciling  and  dyeing,  ecdesiasticai  embroidery, 
and  modem  needlework,  based  on  the  study  of  mediseval  tapestries. 

For  information  concerning  details  of  classes,  hours  and  t^ms,  and  board 
and  lodging,  which  may  be  secured  near  the  Guild  House,  at  very  moderate 
rates,  address  Secretary  Textile  Crafts  Guild,  Leicester.  Classes  open  about 
July  I  St  Applications  should  be  made  at  once.  An  Automobile  Tea-room, 
and  a  Salesroom  will  be  open  for  the  accommodation  of  students,  and  for  their 
work,  on  acceptance. 

A  well-known  artist  will  conduct  an  out-door  sketching  class  on  the  request 
of  a  sufficient  number  of  applicants. 

PRANG  SUMMER   SCHOOLS 

Nineteen  summer  schools  for  the  promotion  of  public  school  art  instruction 
will  be  held  under  the  auspices  of  The  Prang  Educational  Company,  during 
the  season  of  1910.  These  schools  will  be  held  in  [various  cities  and  states 
throughout  the  country. 

The  Courses  offered  in  the  various  schools  will  be  thorough  and  up-to-date, 
and  will  present  the  most  modem  conceptions  of  the  relation  of  art  education 
to  vocational  training  in  its  broadest  sense,  and  wiU  include  instruction  in 
normal  methods,  in  representative  and  constructive  drawing  and  in  the  various 
phases  of  design.  Each  of  the  schools  will  be  in  charge  of  instructors  well 
known  in  their  fields  of  work,  and  with  specialists  in  the  various  departments 
of  handicrafts  and  design.  Several  of  these  schools  have  been  in  operation  for 
years,  and  the  work  taken  up  each  summer  is  so  related  that  teachers  who 
so  desire  may  continue  their  work  in  the  various  courses  without  undue 
repetition  of  the  work.  Certificates  of  attendance  for  each  year  are  issued  to 
students  who  satisfactorily  complete  the  Course. 

All  of  the  schools  are  under  the  direction  of  Hugo  B.  Froehlich,  Director 
of  the  Educational  Work  of  The  Prang  Educational  Company,  113  University 
Place,  New  York  City.    Circulars  of  the  various  schools  upon  request 
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